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THE GREEK PENETRATION OF THE BLACK SEA 


RHYS CARPENTER 
PLATE I 


the Black Sea littoral, two important facts seem likely to emerge: there was no pre- 

classical (““Mycenaean’’) penetration of the Pontus; and the classical Greek colonies 
in that region were founded later than those in the West. At first glance, there is no inter- 
connection between these two propositions; yet it is possible to discover a common deterrent 
cause which closed the Black Sea to both the Helladic and the Early Classical ships. That 
common cause was the strength of the great Bosporus current, which carries off the excess 
surface water of the Black Sea, discharged into it in enormous volume by the Danube and 
the great Russian rivers.'! Not until ships were built, and put into efficient service, which 
were capable of an oar-driven speed of more than four knots, could any Aegean vessel pass 
beyond the Golden Horn. 

From the outset of this discussion it should be understood that it was never possible to 
sail through the straits from the Propontis to the Euxine. The classical rig of a single sail 
hung square on a horizontal yard did not permit sailing close-hauled to the wind or of beat- 
ing up against it. It is of course possible for a square-rigged vessel to make direct gains to 
windward by tacking (though accomplishing markedly less than a fore-and-aft rigged ves- 
sel); but even the best-equipped modern sailboat, if carrying a square-rig, would experience 
the utmost difficulty in trying to work up through the Bosporus against the wind, so that 
there is not the slightest probability that the ancient ships, which “came about” with diff- 
culty and could not be close-hauled without spilling the wind, could ever have negotiated 
the swift-running stream if the wind, as well, was adverse. Indeed, we have in Demosthenes? 
direct testimony that, as late as his day, the sailing-vessels did not try to beat against the 
wind even in open water and with a steady breeze. But all summer long, the prevailing 
air current draws from the Black Sea into the Sea of Marmora, blowing straight down the 
drowned river-valley of the Bosporus;’ and though this summer wind may be light toward 
sunset and die away at night, and though there may even be entire days of calm at this 
(as at any) season of the year, neither of these factors would be of the slightest aid against 
the steady current pouring out of the Black Sea and running at its strongest during the 
sailing months of late spring and summer.‘ A powerful southwest wind of almost gale force, 


QO: of the restricted, and still very inadequate, modern archaeological exploration of 


1“The volume of water discharged by the Danube 
alone is 228 thousand million tons in an average year, 
rising to 350 of these units in a very rainy year.” — The 
Black Sea Pilot (London, published by the Hydro- 
graphic Department of the British Admiralty), 9th 


than they are today. 

2 Phil. i, 32. 

3 “Tt is stated that winds never blow across Kara- 
deniz bogazi (i.e. the Bosporus) in summer.” BSP, p. 
62, 1. 38. 


ed., 1942, p. 20, lines 29 ff. (Hereinafter, references to 
this standard and authoritative handbook will be to 
this edition and will be indicated by the initials BSP.) 
If we are to credit the climatologists, the early cen- 
turies of the first millennium B.c. were characterized 
by abnormally wet weather in Central Europe, so that 
the volume of water reaching the Black Sea (and con- 
sequently the speed of the Bosporus current) must 
have been even greater in early classical antiquity 


4 “The rate of the surface current flowing out of the 
Black Sea is naturally greatest during the season when 
the rivers discharge the greatest volume of water, 
due to the thawing of the snow, and also when winds 
from a northerly quarter are strongest. Both of these 
effects coincide in the late spring and early summer.” 
(BSP, p. 22, Il. 9-13.) The Black Sea itself reaches its 
highest level from June to July and its lowest level in 
October or November (BSP, p. 36). 
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blowing straight up the Bosporus channel, would be needed to pile up the water in the 
northeast corner of the Propontis sufficiently to check the current and at the same time 
drive a square-rigged vessel before it; and such gales do not blow between early April and 
late September, when ancient seafarers were abroad.® 

Since conditions made it impossible to sail out of the Propontis into the Euxine, the 
passage of the Bosporus depended solely and simply on the rowing speed of an ancient vessel. 
Unless this potential exceeded four knots, there was no prospect of making headway against 
a current which exceeded this speed in numerous places where sheltering headlands had to 
be rounded into the full force of the stream. Despite the convenient eddies and counter- 
currents which set along certain stretches of either shore, there is no way of avoiding the 
main stream into which these back-drifts of water invariably lead. This is so because, as 
the Black Sea Pilot explains it, “the surface current . . . is similar in character to that which 
would be produced by a great jet of water, under high pressure, directed down the narrow 
and irregular channels. . . . The main current . . . generally speaking . . . takes the shortest 
route from point to point, so that, at a bend, it sets strongly towards the convex side, and 
avoids the opposite concave side altogether. Thus in every bay, whatever its extent, there is 
an eddy, with a countercurrent flowing northward along the shore . . . rejoining the main 
current in the vicinity of the northern entrance point of the bay.’’® And thus, invariably, 
a ship working northward in the lee of a projecting head will be caught by the full force of 
the current as it rounds the point. Discouragingly for the mariner approaching from the Sea 
of Marmora, the entrance to the Bosporus brings him into immediate conflict with the 
strongest part of the current. As it leaves the Black Sea, the surface water is moving at 
less than a knot; but at the narrows which are marked by the late-medieval castles of 
Anadolu and Rumeli Hissar, the speed has risen above two knots, thereafter mounting to 
three, four, and even five knots just before reaching the site of ancient Byzantium. Thence 
to the widening into the Sea of Marmora, the main current is still running some three to 
four knots; but the rapid separation of the two shores offers opportunities to avoid its full 
strength. Thus, in summary, it would be true that an oar-driven vessel capable of a speed 
of two to three knots could always work up under shelter from the prevailing wind and 
current as far as the Golden Horn, but could not pass thence up the narrower channel to 
the modern Therapia. Once beyond the two castles, it would be able to struggle the rest of 
the way into the Black Sea; but it would never have reached this wider and more tranquil 
stretch since the stronger current further down off Chengel Kioi would have stopped it 
short. 

Obviously, the crux of the whole problem of the ancient penetration of the Euxine is the 
speed of the ancient ships when rowed. Could they be propelled at four knots? and if so, 
at what period in Aegean shipbuilding was this crucial speed attained? 

On this question there is almost no direct testimony from classical antiquity. August 
K@ster in his excellent monograph Das antike Seewesen is able to quote abundant evidence 
to show that a sailing speed of four to five knots was frequently attained, and even main- 
tained for days at a time; but he cites only two passages to illustrate the probable speed of 
oar-driven vessels, concluding that triremes (which were specifically built to be rowed) oc- 


5 See the table of wind velocities and directions for southerly winds... are usually strong and squally, 
Istanbul, BSP, p. 72, and cf. p. 61, ll. 39 ff., “In winter, and may sometimes reach gale force.” On the other 
from October to March, . . . the north-easterly winds _ hand, (p. 62, Il. 44 f.) “April and May are transition 
are often interrupted by winds from directions be- months, with prevailing north-easterly winds.” 
tween south-east or south and west.... These 6 BSP, p. 21, Il. 5 ff. 
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casionally attained a five-knot speed or higher.’ As it cannot be doubted that Greek tri- 
remes penetrated the Pontus, this is precisely the verdict we require; but it throws no light 
on conditions before such high-powered craft were in use. Our problem must be solved by 
way of a more general understanding of the types of ships which the Aegean people con- 
structed and utilized in antiquity. 

Since palaeolithic man seems not to have built ships or ventured out on the sea, the 
Aegean islands remained uninhabited for hundreds of centuries until, perhaps some six 
thousand years ago, the westward spread of the neolithic culture at last brought them their 
first human settlers. Presumably, these early immigrants moved themselves and their ani- 
mals and other possessions out to the islands on rafts or floats, which they paddled down the 
southwesterly drift of the prevailing summer wind. In time, from this experimentary navi- 
gation a distinctive type of Aegean ship was evolved, markedly unlike the river craft in 
use on the Nile, though somewhat reminiscent of a type appearing on Early Mesopotamian 
(Sumerian) seal-stones, and hence possibly inspired by this distant source. A reasonable 
guess would be that the flat raft was fitted with a central mast on which a square sail could 


Fic. 1. MycENAEAN SHIP ON A VASE FROM PyLos. 
(Koster, fig. 18) 


be hung, and a raised platform on upright posts was erected astern to keep the skipper and 
his possessions dry,—in short, precisely the sort of craft which Odysseus built® to escape 
from Kalypso’s isle (for which, it should be noted in passing, there is nothing but modern 
commentators’ wilfulness to make us imagine that the raised platform extended over the 
entire raft). Experience should also have suggested the utility of a wave-guard at the front, 
leading to the construction, not of a cutwater, much less a bowsprit, but rather a raised 
splashboard at the prow. Some sort of bulwark or rail along the sides would be an equally 
obvious expedient. But the crucial step, which would convert such a drifting float into a 
true ship, would be the substitution of a curved hull (curved crosswise to the ship, I mean, 
since lengthwise to the ship the keel would be a single straight timber), in place of the 
uniformly flat platform flooring of the primitive raft. The result would be the peculiar craft, 
lying low and broad on the water amidships, with a raking bow- and stern-piece at either 
end, cocked at an abrupt angle to the hull, which we see crudely portrayed on prehistoric 
Cycladic ware and more intelligibly depicted on a Late Helladic III vase from Pylos, re- 
produced by Kiéster and here shown as Figure 1. Such a craft would have had a single long 
timber for its keel; and this, for safety’s sake as a sort of buffer amid reefs and shoals, 


7 “Ueber die Leistungen der Trieren sind uns iiber- von 5 Knoten und dariiber erreicht, doch wird man in 
haupt nur wenige und unbestimmte Nachrichten aus der Regel darunter geblieben sein.” Op. cit., (Ist. ed., 
dem Altertum iiberkommen. So weit wir danach ur- 1923) p. 125. 
teilen kiénnen, wurde in einzelnen Fiillen eine Fahrt 8 Od. v, 243-260. 
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could be allowed to project out beyond the bow splashboard, making a protecting nose at 
the water-line, destined to become in time the ram of the classical war-ship. With such a 
protruding snout (carved in the fully developed norm to resemble an animal’s head, most 
frequently a boar), the ancient ship could not well be run up on a beach or shingle, but 
would have to be moored with its stern to shore, the high raking overhang of the stern 
offering a highly convenient method of descent dryshod by means of a landing-ladder, such 
as isso often shown lashed near the steering-oar in classical vase-pictures.® Since the vessel 
was primarily intended for sailing, and had to proceed pretty directly downwind or at any 


Fia. 2. Ivory RELIEF FROM THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS ORTHIA. 


rate with the wind on the stern quarter, protection against the waves was needed mainly at 
bow and stern, while amidships the waist could be kept low, with only a light gunwale and 
rail; and it was here, between gunwale and rail, that oars could be attached, supplanting 
the detached paddles of more primitive times. But with or without oars, such a ship, we 
must insist, was always intended primarily for sailing and would make its best speed only 
under sail — 
Avyvs ovpos éxirvei now 

Rowing was always very much a deirepos mois, often unavoidable for manoeuvring in 
harbor and, under grim necessity, for working against an adverse wind into some lee shelter. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to condemn this as a poor type of vessel. Devised for Aegean 
traffic, it no doubt met Aegean needs; but it must have been nigh worthless when the course 
deviated more than sixty degrees from a tail-wind; and though it may have steered easily, 
it must have drifted badly. Such as it was, however, this Aegean sailing-vessel was perpetu- 
ated with unbroken continuity and very little organic change from late neolithic into his- 
torical times. 

From this latter period we have almost innumerable representations to confirm the pre- 


® Though the need for such an operation has long . harbor down the wind; but I imagine that the real 
since vanished, modern Greek fishing-boats still dock explanation is merely the tenacity of immemorial 


stern-first, even as they still brail their canvas to the 
yard instead of lowering it to the deck. When ques- 
tioned, the modern navigators will justify their pro- 
cedure with various explanations, such as that it is 
easier to unload cargo over the stern or that, with the 
sails ready furled at the hoisted yard, they can sooner 
catch the fitful offshore morning breeze and run out of 


custom. In the familiar ivory relief from the Artemis 
Orthia sanctuary at Sparta (fig. 2) the woman is ap- 
parently standing on land, against which the vessel’s 
stern is moored. The moment is probably departure 
rather than arrival, so that the sail is being lowered 
rather than furled. 
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ceding description, beginning with Attic black-figure and red-figure vases and continuing 
down to imperial Roman mosaics and marble reliefs, coins, and gems. More than a thousand 
years after the type was established, the Roman merchantman will often still show the same 
single mast set deep amidship, the square rig without a boom to spread the sail, the straight 
hull, the raking bow and stern with elevated quarter-decks, and the low waist. But to confine 
ourselves to the early classical period, the sixth-century Attic black-figure vase-drawing 
(pl. 1, A) illustrates the projecting nose of the keel, the splashboard at the bow, probably 
masking a lookout’s quarter-deck, the single mast set amidship, and the single sail square- 
rigged to a long yard, each arm of which is stayed with four lines. There is no boom and in 
consequence the sail bellies badly. In the exquisite composition in pl 1, B, the same details 
may be observed, but, in addition, a rather better integration of the upward sweep of the 
stern with the straight underline of the hull. There are semicircular notches in the gunwale, 
just beneath the rail. These are for oars and, if their indication is to be taken literally, there 
is room for seven on a side. As this chances also to be the number of blades hanging at 
the tholes in the diverting black-figure drawing in pl. 1, c (the ship is in full career with sail 
set, and the crew are conversing, not rowing), this may be some indication of the oar power 
of the normal sailing vessel. It is not a very hazardous prediction that ships such as these 
could develop only a very indifferent speed when propelled by their oars alone and bence 
would not have been able to cope with the Bosporus current. As long as this was the best 
available craft, seeing that it was impossible either by sailing or by rowing to drive it 
through the winding barrier of adversely moving water, the Pontus remained mare clausum 
to Aegean mariners. 

Not so the Sea of Marmora. In spite of the obstacle presented by the “swift-flowing 
Hellespont,” it was an easier task to run the Dardanelles than the Bosporus. To be sure, 
the same volume of water must pass through both straits, since the loss by evaporation. in 
the Propontis is replaced by rainfall and the occasional short rivers emptying into that 
closely landlocked sea. But the Dardanelles passage is at least twice as wide as the Bos- 
porus,’° so that the force of the current is correspondingly less. According to the estimate 
of the Black Sea Pilot (p. 22), “the average maximum rate of the current in Canakkale 
bogazi (sc. Dardanelles), under normal conditions, is from 23 to 3 knots in and southward 
of the Narrows; this rate increases to 5 knots under abnormal conditions. The corresponding 
rate in the narrower Karadeniz bogazi (sc. Bosporus) is from 4 to 5 knots from the palace 
of Beyler Beyi towards Vani Kioi, rising, in abnormal conditions, to 7 knots between Rumeli 
burnu and Anadolu Hisari, where the current is known as the Devil’s current.” In addition, 
the conformation of the land makes it possible for a ship, once out of the Aegean and past 
the point of Kumkale, behind which the Skamander empties, to work up along the Asiatic 
shore without encountering the full force of the current except in rounding the points and 
with even some occasional help from eddies and countercurrents. But just below the Nar- 
rows the full force of the current will be felt and there is no alternative but to work out into 
midstream and struggle for the easier water in the broader reaches above. 

It would seem, therefore, that a ship which could move under oars at more than 2 knots 
might always, if not pressed for time and if prepared to wait for favorable conditions of 
wind and weather, reach the Sea of Marmora from the Aegean. But this same ship could 


10 The Hellespont has an average width of 3-4 miles the Bosporus give a maximum width of 23 miles, a 
with a minimum of approximately 1 mile at the minimum of } mile. The depths in the two water- 
Narrows near the ancient Sestos and Abydos, where courses are approximately the same. 

Xerxes’ bridge was built. The corresponding figures for 
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not penetrate beyond into the Black Sea unless it could step up its speed to nearly twice 
the crucial figure. When laden with cargo, the ships would lie lower in the water and hence 
be firmer in the grip of the current, beside being harder to propel. It might, therefore, easily 
happen that, even in prehistoric times, light craft might have passed into the Propontis, 
while commerce in heavier ships would still have remained impractical. 

The history of Troy, in so far as archaeological exploration has established it, would 
suggest that the ““merchantmen” of the second and early third millennia found the current 
running through the Hellespont too formidable for them. For it is difficult to believe that 
any fortified stronghold such as stood on Hissarlik, an hour’s journey inland from the 
Aegean entrance to the straits, could have grown rich on passing commerce, had that com- 
merce really been able to pass. Troy’s existence would hardly have been tolerated, had it 
merely preyed on shipping by exacting toll without rendering further service; and though 
it may be objected that Homer’s siege of Troy proves precisely that Greece did not tolerate 
its continued existence, but combined to destroy it, the archaeological record shows that 
Troy endured and prospered over a great many centuries. No matter how well fortified, 
such a piratical enterprise could have been rendered impotent by destroying the Trojan 
ships, since without ships it could not have intercepted sea-borne trade"— unless the Hel- 
lespont itself was impassable. In the latter event, Troy would have occupied a position 
exactly comparable to that of Corinth, in control of the portaging between two bodies of 
water. Land-borne traffic, moving north and south between the two continents, would 
scarcely have passed Troy since it would have avoided the long detour along the Gallipoli 
peninsula (the Thracian Chersonese) by crossing the narrow western mouth of the Pro- 
pontis, many miles to the east. Nor was Troy a useful roadhead for Aegean trade with the 
Anatolian hinterland. We must conclude that her prosperity depended on the impractica- 
bility of the Hellespont and that this persisted through Late Helladic times. By the same 
token, the absence of any important classical settlement on or near the site, until the rather 
artificial founding of Hellenistic Alexandria Troas and Roman Ilium, should be eloquent 
testimony that the necessity for trans-shipping by overland portage had passed. The Greek 
merchantmen were outspeeding the current and carrying their cargoes in and out of the 
Sea of Marmora in their own bottoms. 

It is a problem of extreme nicety to determine the date at which this fundamental change 
occurred in the economy of the Propontis; but it would be safe to say that it should syn- 
chronise pretty closely with the Ionian founding of Cyzicus. Earlier than that, even if high- 
walled Troy was standing abandoned and slowly disintegrating, this would not in itself be 
proof that the Aegean ships were already running the Dardanelles, since there may not 
have been any trade moving in that region at the time. Thucydides’ brilliantly apt charac- 
terization of a preceding period when the Greeks were “without commerce, without freedom 
of communications either by land or by sea, cultivating no more of their territory than the 
exigencies of life required” and “neither built large towns nor attained to any other form 
of greatness,” must be understood to apply to the Geometric Age, especially as he specifi- 
cally links it with a period of migrations. Indeed, it was the re-awakening of commerce 
attendant on the “Oriental” contact, and the dissipation of stagnant European “neolithic” 
type of culture of the Early Iron Age, which brought the Greeks once more out on the 
Mediterranean and stimulated them to build new and better ships. Thucydides is again our 
best source of information on this advance. A little later in the same introductory chapter 
to his history he relates how 


1 And it is at least worth remarking in passing that the Iliad nowhere pretends that the Trojans had any 
ships. 
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as the power of Hellas grew and the acquisition of wealth became more an objective, tyrannies were 
rather generally established from these increased revenues . . . and Hellas began to fit out fleets and 
apply herself more closely to the seas. It is said that the Corinthians were the first to approximate the 
modern style of shipbuilding, and that Corinth was the first place in Greece where triremes were con- 
structed. It seems that Ameinokles, a Corinthian shipwright, built four ships for the Samians (and 
it is just about three hundred years to the end of the present war from the time when Ameinokles 
went to Samos). 


The revolution in shipbuilding thus belongs (according to Thucydides’ testimony) to the 
early seventh century during the turn of what we call the Orientalising to the proto-archaic 
period. The only misunderstanding seems to be that Thucydides apparently identifies the 
technical advance with the invention of the trireme, which leads him into a quandary through 
having to admit that in the time of Polykrates of Samos and the Phokaian foundation of 
Marseilles “‘although so many generations had elapsed since the Trojan war, the navies 
seem to have been principally composed of the old fifty-oared and long-boats and to have 
counted few triremes among them.” Yet if Ameinokles had been called to Samos in ca. 
700 B.c. in order to build triremes, is it not inevitable that, 150 years later, the Samian 
naval power of Polykrates would have been based mainly on triremes, as all Greek seapower 
was to be within a century thereafter? 

The source of Thucydides’ misapprehension is easy to discover. Though he is aware that 
Homer was “born long after the Trojan war,” he cannot altogether escape (any more than 
so many modern critics) the fallacy of identifying the poet with his subject matter. Unaware 
how culturally anachronistic the Homeric epics are and how little they can be relied upon 
as evidence for the Age of Mycenae, he naturally believes that the Achaeans came to Troy 
in fifty-oared ships capable of transporting (oarsmen included) 120 warriors in a single ship, 
even as the Catalog in Iliad B relates. But the fifty-oared long-boats manned by Achilles’ 
Myrmidons in the Iliad and by Odysseus’ companions in the Odyssey are not Mycenaean 
vessels, but the ships of Homer’s own day. Accordingly, it is entirely irrelevant whether or 
not triremes were first built in Corinth: in Ameinokles’ day they had not yet been thought 
of, and he was summoned to Samos to demonstrate some wholly different product of his 
skill. What novelty he could have produced for the Samians close to 700 B.c., we may dis- 
cover by consulting the contemporary drawings on Attic Dipylon vases and similar ma- 
terial from the close of the Geometric period (pl. 1, p, £). If we will but properly steel our- 
selves against using Homer as evidence for Mycenaean or sub-Mycenaean times, it will be 
obvious that the great innovation of Ameinokles’ day was the fifty-oared long-boat. 

With 25 rowers on either side and a raised quarter-deck fore and aft, the new ships must 
have had an overall length of more than 100 feet. Despite the poetical tradition of the tall 
oak of Dodona which became the Argo’s keel, it is extremely unlikely that the keel of these 
pentekonters could any longer be hewn from a single tree, but was spliced of several timbers 
end-to-end, with possibly all the complications of strakes and keelson and stepping-pieces 
of a modern sailing-ship. There must have been properly curved ribs to spread the hull and 
give room for the rowers’ benches, which would be morticed into these ribs below the rail 
as horizontal braces, crosswise to the ship. Some sort of deck—perhaps little more than a 
gangplank between the rowers—acted as lengthwise reinforcement. These are only the most 
obvious elements. With everything else involved, the construction of a pentekonter de- 
manded the mature craftsmanship of experienced shipwrights and represented a great 
achievement in the history of ship-building. It gave ample scope for an Ameinokles. 

The underlying motive for the creation of the pentekonter was only secondarily increase 


2 Koster, op. cit., pls. 21-28. 
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of speed. Primarily, it was escape from the tyranny of the winds, on whose blowing from the 
proper quarter the sailing-ships had perforce to wait. Had Menelaus (in the fourth book of 
the Odyssey) been captain of a pentekonter, he could have rowed home from Egypt instead 
of biding helpless off the Delta on the Isle of Seals while for twenty days 


“there appeared no sea-breathing winds, which are the speeders of ships across the wide backs 
of the sea.” 


The new longboats were, accordingly, not specifically war-ships in intent. When Thucydides 
records (i, 13) that “the earliest sea-fight in history took place between the Corinthians and 
Corcyraeans about 260 years ago,” (sc. 665 B.c.), it may well be that this was the first 
deliberate hostile encounter between pentekonters;" but this would not in the least prove 
that pentekonters were invented as fighting-ships. The Aristonophos vase (pl. 1, F) shows 
us that an engagement could be fought on the water with any type of craft. Similarly, when 
Herodotus records of the Asia Minor Phokaians that “‘they were the first of the Greeks to 
accomplish long sea-voyages, showing the way to the Adriatic and Etruria and Spain and 
Tartessos, not in round ships but in pentekonters,’’* the point is not that the merchants of 
Phokaia discovered that they could carry on trade by employing men-of-war for commercial 
ends, but merely that they were the first to avail themselves of the vastly increased cruising 
range of the new type of vessel and ventured to take them out into hitherto untravelled 
waters. Since the period of this Phokaian enterprise must be set near the middle of the 
seventh century, it is clear that this evidence admirably supports the thesis that pente- 
konters were not being built until the opening of this same century. Incidentally, it po- 
tently suggests that the Nostoi of Odysseus reflect this same penetration of the far western 
Mediterranean by means of these same ships and that at least this element of the Odyssey 
should belong to the second half of the seventh century B.c. 

The discovery of the seaway westward from Italy across the Sardinian Sea to the Balearic 
Islands and the southeast coast of Spain, and thence to the Andalusian metal-land of 
Tartessos beyond the Gibraltar Strait, was hardly more sensational than the opening of 
new waters on the eastern horizon. While Phokaia steered her pentekonters toward the 
sunset, Miletos was able to send her ships toward the sunrise into the hitherto untravelled 
sea. For the first time in the history of Aegean seamanship, ships were being built and 
manned to go where the steersman rather than the wind decided and to travel faster than 
the great stream which poured ceaselessly into the Mediterranean through the Bosporus, 
Propontis, and Hellespont. 

It was easy now to pass Troy and Abydos and cruise the Marmora Sea. Hitherto, if a 
ship waited hove-to under the shelter of Tenedos or hauled up stern-first on the mainland 
beaches below the mouth of the straits, there might come a sudden favorable blow from the 
southwest or the south, pushing back the Aegean to slow the current of the Hellespont and 
carrying a ship safely through into the slower water of the Propontis, the shores of which, 
long populated with Thracian villages, could scarcely have been entirely unfamiliar to the 
Greeks, however rarely visited by their ships. But now, with fifty oarsmen “sitting well in 
order to smite the grey sea,” the 23-knot current in the mid-stream of the Narrows was 


18 Surely, not triremes! “Indeed, it was only shortly sessed a few vessels, but they were principally fifty- 


before the Persian war that the Sicilian tyrants and oars...and even these vessels had not complete 
the Corcyraeans acquired any quantity of triremes; decks,” Thucyd. i, 14. 
until Xerxes, there were no navies of account in 14 Hadt. i, 163. 


Greece: Aegina, Athens, and others may have pos- 
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only an inconvenience, no longer a barrier. The Propontis was open for the Greeks to come 
and go as they chose. What of the Euxine beyond? 

The Greek colonies along the shores of the Sea of Marmora,—Parion, Lampsakos, 
Perinthos, Selymbria, Kyzikos, Chalkedon, Byzantium, — must all have been founded after 
700 B.c. and most of them within a few years of each other, around the turn of the second 
quarter of the century. There is little probability that Chalkedon, the “City of the Blind” 
at modern Kadikeui, was established for any other reason than its advantageous position 
as a starting-point for the passage through the Bosporus. Could we be sure of its foundation 
date, we should have a reliable indication of the exact time when the Greeks first learned 
what lay beyond the swift salt river which had hitherto balked further progress at the 
farther end of the Propontis. Just opposite, on the Golden Horn, Byzantium seems to have 
been founded as a rival station in 657 B.c. in so obviously superior a location that it is safe 
to argue that it did not succeed Kalchedon by more than a decade or two. For an approxi- 
mately accurate date, therefore, the years just before or just after 680 B.c. must be our 
choice for the sensational event which was to become so mighty in legend, —the first passing 
of a Greek ship into the Black Sea. 

There are, of course, no Symplegades, no narrowing passage through enclosing cliffs, in 
or near the Bosporus; and the low islands, little higher than washing reefs, which antiquity 
identified as the Cyanean Rocks, will disillusion any seeker for geologic verity behind the 
legendary marvel of the Clashing Rocks. Nor is it a commendable (however euhemeristic) 
explanation to point out that in almost every language men may speak of a tortuous valley 
as opening before them and closing behind. The truth of the matter must be that the moving 
portal of rock, which ceaselessly opens and shuts, and clips the tail-feathers from the bird 
that flies through, is fairy-tale much older than the Greek navigation of the Bosporus. The 
adventure is equally adaptable to travel on land and need not have been invented by a 
maritime people; through its perilous opening, on foot or on horse or in boat, the hero must 
fare in quest of the maiden—no matter what hero, no matter what maiden. There is no 
guessing how old such a story may be, or whether its true significance is not the same as the 
gate of the Dead through which souls pass to the underworld. As a localised legend of the 
Bosporus, it could not have been recounted by Greeks until the seventh century was well 
on its way. 

In the twelfth book of the Odyssey, Circe in rehearsing the coming hazards of Odysseus’ 
homeward voyage speaks of Plagktai, Splashing Rocks," a sheer cliff past which neither 
bird nor ship can fare because of the beating surge and the fiery gusts,—“‘save only Argo, 
which passed from Aietes faring; and her too would it have cast against the great rocks, 
had not Hera, for love of Jason, given her escort.”’ Even as the beautiful witch foretold, 
when Odysseus’ ship had passed the Sirens’ isle, “‘straightway I saw spume and a huge wave 
and heard a crashing,”’ says Odysseus; but he avoided the hazard by bidding his steersman 
“keep the ship outside of the smoke of the surf and try for the crag” beneath which Scylla 
waited in the passage. By the time that the tale of the Argonauts had taken epic form, the 
roaring lee-cliffs and the alternate path through the perilous strait had coalesced into a 
single adventure. And an expedition, whose objective might conceivably have once been 
the Egyptian gold at the end of the long sea-journey to Okeanos-Nile, was now re-identified 
in terms of the only achievement of Mediterranean seamanship which bore it the slightest 
resemblance — the successful opening of the winding fairway of the Bosporus, which through 
all preceding time had refused to let ships through. At least, such an identification was no 


16 So correctly interpreted by a scholium on Od. xii, 61. 
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worse (and perhaps considerably better) than the late classical insistence that the harmless 
strait of Messina, which even routed soldiers could swim, was the dreadful passage, a bow- 
shot wide, where Scylla fished and Charybdis “thrice in the day”’ belched up the dark water 
“so that all the sea boils like a cauldron over a great fire and the spray is thrown high over 
both the headlands” and again, thrice a day, sucked the salt water down till the sea-bottom, 
“black with sand,” was laid bare. 

It is characteristic of the veristic behaviour of Greek epic that the fairy-tale of Argo’s 
passage between the Symplegades was so punctiliously localised in after-days that the latest 
writer in the great tradition, Apollonios the Rhodian, chronicled the entire voyage from the 
Gulf of Volo, by way of Lemnos, the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus, and 
the Turkish shore of the Black Sea, all the long way to the Rion river below the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus, with a geographic detail almost as precise as that of an ancient 
Periplous or our own Black Sea Pilot. Herein is some measure of the great impression made 
upon popular Greek memory by the report, first current among the Ionian sea-towns about 
the year 680 B.c., that an Ionian pentekonter had surmounted the impassable Bosporus 
current and climbed to the horizon of the great sea beyond. 


Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 
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HOMER AND THE ART OF WRITING: 
A SKETCH OF OPINION BETWEEN 1713 AND 1939 


H. L. LORIMER 


poem for eternity, to please and instruct Mankind. Admirable again. Eternity and 

Mankind, nothing less than all Ages and all Nations, were in the poet’s foresight. 
... Take my word for it, poor Homer in those circumstances and early times had never 
such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a sequel of Songs and Rhapsodies, to be sung by himself 
for small earnings and good cheer, at Festivals and other days of Merriment; the Ilias he 
made for the men and the Odysseis for the other Sex. These loose songs were not connected 
together in the form of an epic poem till Pisistratus’ time about 500 years after.” 

Well known as is this obiter dictum of Bentley’s on Homer’s procedure, it is seldom quoted 
with as much of its context as is given above. It is to be found in his Remarks upon a Late 
Discourse of Free-thinking (1713), a reply to Anthony Collins’ A Discourse of Free-thinking, 
which had appeared earlier in the year; in it Collins had described the Iliad as the epitome 
of all arts and sciences and then proceeded to the account of the poet’s purpose criticized by 
Bentley. 

A date ca.1050 B.c. for the writing down of the Iliad and Odyssey by their author is 
startling to the modern reader. Jebb betrays some uneasiness,' pleading that “it would be 
unfair to press Bentley’s casual utterance as if it were a carefully defined statement” and 
suggests that by “wrote” he meant no more than “‘composed.”’ Though Bentley was writing, 
as so often, in hot haste, it may be doubted whether on a matter of scholarship he would 
ever have been quite as casual as is implied. He was quite aware that Josephus had said 
that Homer had not left his works in writing,’ and if he had meant to contemplate this 
possibility, he would have said so. That he is not speaking casually at all is shown by the 
fact that he here abandons the date for Homer, surely well considered, which he had given 
in the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris fourteen years earlier. In this work, following 
the Parian or, as it was then called, the Arundelian Marble, he put the date of the Ionian 
migration at 1076, ‘170 years before Homer was famous”’ (é¢4v7 of the Marble, an equiva- 
lent of the commoner #xuace) and adds a few lines later “Homer lived near 300 years before 
the Athenians had any writer of their own.’* This gives for Homer’s daxu7 the date of the 
Marble, 906, which implies that Homer was an Ionian born and bred. In the Remarks 
Bentley has plainly adopted for the migration the date of 1044 favoured by Alexandria; it 
was that supported by Eratosthenes, who probably took it from the Atthis of Philochorus, 
by Aristarchus and Apollodorus. Whereas however Eratosthenes for some reason obscure to 
us put the dxu7 of Homer in 1084, one hundred years after the fall of Troy, Aristarchus 
followed by Apollodorus made it coincide with the migration. The year 1044 for the axuq of 
Homer suits Bentley’s date for the activities of Pisistratus “‘about* 500 years after.”’ That 


"Ts PROVE Homer’s universal knowledge a priori our Author says, He designed his 


1 Bentley, pp. 146-7. 4 Jebb (op. cit., p. 146) notes that whereas the read- 
2 Contra Apionem, i, 12. Casaubon in 1583 called _ ing of the first edition of the Remarks is “about,” that 
the attention of Renaissance scholars to the passage of the second is “above 500 years.” The third and 
in his earliest published work, Notae ad Diogenis fourth editions are not accessible to me, but the read- 
Laertii libros. ing of the fifth (1715) is “about,” which must there- 
3 P, 229 (ed. 1817). For the doubt between 1086 and _ fore be regarded as correct. 
1076 see F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium, p. 151. 
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Aristarchus took Homer to be one of the original emigrants to Ionia is a legitimate conclu- 
sion from the fact that he regarded him as an Athenian; thus presumably he accounted 
for the Attic elements in his dialect. Bentley’s concern in the Dissertation was also to estab- 
lish these as an inheritance from the past, a case which an earlier date for the poet could 
only have strengthened; if nevertheless in 1699 he inclined to the later, the natural expla- 
nation is that at the outset of the treatise he had necessarily used (and corrected) the Marble 
(“that incomparable Monument’’) in establishing the dates of Stesichorus and Simonides, 
and since 906 suited well enough his secondary argument on Homer’s. dialect, he did not 
wish to complicate the question further by introducing another chronological system. 

Of course neither date could be regarded as historical by a scholar of Bentley’s calibre, 
one too who in 1699 was already perfectly familiar with the jungle of ancient chronography 
and with the work which had been done on it from Scaliger’s vast elucidation onwards. 
He could however fairly argue that the period of the Migration might well have been de- 
termined by the genealogies of the original settlers, and that as the colonization must have 
taken some time, both dates, if they depended on the foundations of cities, might be ap- 
proximately correct. For the axu of Homer the evidence could only be internal; it must 
be sought in the poems themselves. That this is what Bentley did is suggested by a note in 
his handwriting, jotted down on a blank leaf at the end of the copy of Collins’ Discourse 
which he was reading and annotating in 1713.° It runs as follows: ““Homer’s divyayupya Aeoli- 
cum to be added. oivos, sotvos, vini; a Demonstration of this because soivos has always pre- 
ceding it a vowel; so oivotorafwr.”” 

Collins’ absurdities had set Bentley’s mind working on Homer and, characteristically, 
on a metrical question, and so the doctrine of the digamma appears in embryo; this is the 
first record we have of it. To ensure the existence of the digamma as a living sound in 
Homer’s dialect it was obviously desirable to put his date as early as was compatible with 
residence in Ionia. It was also desirable that the sound should have been recorded. Bentley’s 
“wrote” must be given its full force, nor was any manifest improbability involved; the 
Greeks received their alphabet from the Phoenicians, and in both poems Greeks and 
Phoenicians are seen in contact. For Bentley’s newly-formed theory, the use of script by 
the poet was highly advantageous. In writing his “loose sequel’’ Homer would employ the 
digamma throughout; in the succeeding centuries the sound vanished from Ionian speech, a 
change which would in due course be followed by the disappearance of the symbol from Ionian 
script. Only the metre of the epics saved from extinction the memory of its place in Homer. 

The first serious assault on the doctrine of Homer’s literacy came from Robert Wood® 


5 Jebb, op. cit., pp. 150-1. 

6 F, Hédelin, Abbé d’Aubignac, whose book Conjec- 
tures académiques ou dissertation sur l’Iliade was 
posthumously published in 1715, has sometimes been 
claimed as a precursor, but cannot be taken as such in 
any serious sense. The book was known to Wolf, who 
tells us that its levissima temeritas et inscitia antiqui- 
tatis put him out of conceit for some time with the 
conclusions which he had formed and to which the 
Abbé’s speculations bore a specious though superficial 
resemblance (Prolegomena, ch. xxvi, n. 84 at the end). 
It is not mentioned by Wood, who had probably 
neither seen nor heard of it. Long forgotten, it was re- 
printed in 1925 (Librairie Hachette, Paris) with an 
introduction and notes by Victor Magnien. Its theme 


is that Homer as a person never existed and that the 
epics as we have them are a sixth century compilation 
of poems not previously connected. The question of 
writing is touched on in a very cursory manner (pp. 
40-41 and 46) with the inevitable reference to the 
passage in Josephus. D’Aubignac read his Homer in 
the edition of Spondanus (presumably the second, 
Paris 1606) ; this included a Latin translation on which 
the Abbé mainly, perhaps exclusively, relied (Introd., 
p. xlvi). Little is known of his early life and education, 
and in what Magnien has been able to collect there is 
nothing to show that he ever learned Greek, nor, on 
the other hand, that he did not at some time pick up a 
smattering. 
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(ca.1717-1771) in his Essay on the Original Genius of Homer. Wood was a typical if outstand- 
ing example of English classical culture in the 18th century. He read the classics for pleasure 
and with a lively curiosity, and when with two like-minded friends he set out on extensive 
travels in Greece, the Ionian Gulf, the Aegean, the Troad and the eastern Mediterranean, 
part of the design of the trio was, as Wood tells us in the Introduction to the Essay, “‘to 
read the Iliad and the Odyssey in the countries where Achilles fought, where Ulysses 
travelled and where Homer sung.” The plan was carried out; happy days were spent “‘ex- 
amining the [liad on the Scamandrian plain, and tracing Ulysses, Menelaus and Telemachus 
through the various scenes of their adventures with the Odyssey in our hands.” This was 
indeed a new approach to Homeric studies and led to results of considerable interest in 
fields with which we are not here concerned;’ our present business is solely to consider 
Wood’s conclusion regarding the transmission of the Homeric poems and its repercussion 
in Germany. As the brief accounts of Pattison and Sandys are not wholly accurate, it will 
be well to devote a few words to the somewhat complicated history of the Essay. 

The notes for a work on Homer which Wood brought back with him in 1751 were laid 
aside for a long time. One of his friends had died, the other had gone abroad, and on Wood 
alone the task devolved of bringing out The Ruins of Palmyra (1753) and The Ruins of 
Baalbec (1757). He was now a member of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of state, and 
the claims of office interrupted his scholarly pursuits. His chief, however, Lord Granville, a 
classical scholar of the same type as himself, would not suffer him to forget the project, 
though it was not till 1767, four years after Granville’s death, that Wood took the first 
step toward making his views known to the world. Conscious of his amateur status and 
inadequate leisure and also of the revolutionary nature of his views on the character of the 
poems, he felt and expressed considerable diffidence and began with a ballon d’ essai. Seven 
copies of the Essay bearing the date 1767 were privately printed® and presumably dis- 
tributed among friends who shared his scholarly interests. This first issue included only 
about two thirds of the book as it appeared two years later in the first published edition. 
The second part, “A comparative View of the ancient and present State of the Troade,” 
though announced on the title-page, does not appear in it, nor does the last chapter of the 
Essay, ““Homer’s Language and Literature,” in which the topic of writing is discussed. The 
response to this advance view seems to have been re-assuring, for in 1769 the complete work 
was published, followed in the same year by a pirated edition brought out in Dublin. One 
copy went to Gittingen, where it was reviewed or rather summarized by Heyne® with some 
warmly appreciative expressions but no discussion; sometimes he records his dissent, but 


7 E.g., in that of Homeric geography. Reference 
may be made to his masterly analysis of the move- 
ments of Zeus, Hera and Poseidon which lead up to the 


Library possesses a copy. . 
® In Gott. Gel. Anz., no. 32, pp. 257 ff. The romantic 
tale that one of the seven copies went to Heyne is 


Avs ararn and of their relations to the remoter land- 
scape, which he had himself surveyed from the top of 
Mount Ida. Thus he builds up his thesis that the back- 
ground of the Iliad is a real landscape and one which 
was known (in the language of the 18th century) to 
“Homer.” 

8 It is probable that only one of the seven is now 
extant, that in the British Museum. This copy was 
formerly in the possession of Thomas Grenville the 
book-collector who bequeathed his library to the 
Museum; the bequest took effect on his death in 1846. 
Neither the Bodleian nor the Cambridge University 


given by Mark Pattison in his chapter on Wolf 
(Essays i, p. 379), but it is without foundation. Heyne 
describes the volume he reviewed as a closely printed 
quarto, dated 1769. It is a tall quarto, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a small folio, and Pattison may have 
mistaken the copy in the Bodleian for one of the origi- 
nal seven which were small folios. Except in size, it 
differs very little from the example of 1767 in the 
British Museum; both are of a cheap and shabby ap- 
pearance, very different from that of the stately quarto 
(nearly square) of 1775. 
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without giving reasons. On the question of writing he endorses Wood’s view as highly 
probable. 

Wood died in 1771, but a second edition of the Essay was brought out posthumously in 
1775 and a third in 1776; the fourth and last appeared in 1824. The second edition is that 
used by Wolf. Wood apparently had left a revised manuscript, for the second edition con- 
tains very extensive alterations, concerned however in the parts I have collated mainly 
with compression, sometimes with a better arrangement of the argument. In the paragraphs 
on writing there is one modification on the side of caution. In the edition of 1769 we read 
(p. lx) “But I wonder that those who have conceived so highly of the poet’s science should 
not have attempted to settle a question which seems so necessary towards forming a just 
judgment on that head as Whether or no the use of writing was known to Homer’; in 
that of 1775 this has become “How far the use of writing” (p. 248). It is evident that he 
felt uneasy over the publication of a theory which he knew to be novel and certain to be 
regarded as heretical, for he continues, ‘““We are not far removed from the age when great 
statesmen and profound polititians did not know their alphabet. I mention this undoubted 
fact to lessen the reader’s astonishment at any insinuation that Homer could neither read 
nor write.” His conclusion is summed up as follows (2nd ed., p. 276):—“‘From this short 
view of what I conceive to have been the compass of Homer’s knowledge I shall venture to 
offer my opinion as matter of conjecture (to more I do not pretend without a farther in- 
vestigation of this subject) that the art of Writing, though probably known to Greece when 
the poet lived, was very little practised there; that all knowledge at that time was preserved 
by memory and with that view committed to verse, till an alphabet introduced the use of 
prose in composition.” 

In Germany the book had a remarkable success. In his much admired lectures on Homer 
Heyne regularly recommended it to his students;!° a German translation which appeared 
in 1773 and went into a second edition in 1778 brought-the work within the comprehension 
of those who could not read it in the original. The emphasis laid by Wood on the simple and 
primitive elements in Homeric culture was pleasant to the Germany of Grimm and Herder; 
the Iliad and Odyssey could now rank as V olkspoesie. No doubt the popularity of Rousseau’s 
noble savage gave the book some of its vogue on the continent; it was also translated into 
French, Italian and Spanish. For romantic extravagances however Wood was not responsi- 
ble; for him Homer remained an epic poet of supreme quality. He knew his ancient authori- 
ties and apart from the negative evidence of the epics themselves he quotes the relevant 
ancient authorities; characteristically, he adduces Mexican picture-writing in support of 
Eustathius’ explanation of the letter carried by Bellerophon as rendered in some sort of 
hieroglyphics. His vital (and vitalizing) contribution to Homeric criticism lay in the experi- 
ence which he had gained of life as lived in something approaching to Homeric conditions. 
His tracing of the routes of the heroes homeward-bound from Troy, which he had often 
carried out in small native sailing craft, must have given to 18th century readers a com- 
pletely new sense of actuality in the narratives of the Odyssey. Most relevant of all to our 
present purpose, his sojourn in Syria had brought him into contact with a type of com- 
munity strangely remote from the world of contemporary scholarship —a society primitive, 
illiterate, dependent for its law or rather custom on oral tradition, and yet not devoid of the 
elements of civilization. Most of all perhaps he was struck by that combination in the Arab 
of traits of savagery and chivalry which also characterizes the heroes of the Iliad. Wood 
does not elaborate his points; he intended to write a detailed work in which similarities of 


10 Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, ii, pp. 432 f.; iii, p. 61, n. 2. 
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the cultures exhibited in the Old Testament, in Homer and in the Near East of his own day 
should be collected, and prove that a “Heroic Age”’ is a real and recurrent type in human 
society and that Homer’s picture of that of Greece is reliable. These considerations led 
Wood to over-estimate Homer’s value as a “historian” and to put his date even earlier 
than Bentley’s second thoughts had done. It was necessary to place him as near in time as 
possible to the events which he relates and his date must be determined by that of the 
latest event or circumstance mentioned in the Iliad, which would provide a terminus ante 
quem for the greater part of his life. This indication he found in the prophecy of Poseidon 
(f 307-8) that the children and children’s children of Aineias should reign over the Trojans; 
Homer, argued Wood, must have seen a grandson of the hero on the throne. While admitting 
that his date is “a matter of as much obscurity as his country,”’ he continues: ““We may 
suppose that he was born soon after the siege of Troy and had finished both his poems about 
half a century after the town was taken; that as the first interesting stories he heard were, 
when a boy, of the exploits performed there, so in his riper years he still had the opportunity 
of conversing with the old men who had been engaged in it.’ Wood had of course to meet 
the difficulty that by this dating he had settled the poet in Asia Minor (where indeed by his 
admirable investigation of the geographical data of the poems he had been at some pains 
to establish him) before the earliest of the dates assigned to the Ionian migration, but with 
that he dealt cavalierly. ““We know,” he wrote, “that there were Ionians in Asia before a 
colony of that name was brought thither,” supporting the assertion by nothing more than 
what appears to be a somewhat cryptic reference to the book of Genesis, ch. x, 2.” 

It was probably the early date adopted for the poet that turned Wood’s thoughts to the 
question of his literacy. His cautiously worded decision against it was based on the rational 
ground that prose composition became possible only when writing was there to record it, 
and that the first Greek prose writers were Cadmus of Miletus and Pherecydes of Syros, 
the latter dated by Suidas to the epoch of the Seven Wise Men (588) and by Diogenes 
Laertius to the first year of the 59th Olympiad (544-3). Wood was therefore prepared to 
maintain that the Iliad and the Odyssey were first written down in the sixth century, but 
did not think that the agent could be determined; Solon, the candidate of Diogenes Laertius, 
Pisistratus, that of Cicero, and Hipparchus, that of Plato, might all have been concerned 
in the matter." 

So far as Homer is concerned, we need not regret that Wood was obliged to abandon his 
scholarly pursuits; along the lines which he had followed no further advance could be made.“ 
An event was impending which opened a new era in Homeric criticism and put the works 
of earlier scholars (with the exception of Bentley’s recorded remarks on the digamma) 
permanently on the shelf, where their repose is seldom disturbed. This event was the publi- 
cation in 1788 by Villoison of the scholia of Venetus A, the earliest extant ms. of the entire 
Iliad (date ca.1000). The critical scholia derived from the works of Aristonicus and Didymus 


1 Essay,? p. 216. 

2 “The sons of Japheth: Gomer and Magog and 
Madai and Javan... .” 

3 Essay,? p. 278. 

4 His position as Under-Secretary of State enabled 
him to write his most memorable page —that on which 
he describes how the dying Granville, as he roused 
himself to study the preliminary articles of the Treaty 
of Paris in which were embodied the results of the 
Seven Years’ War, rejected Wood’s suggestion that 


the business should be postponed. It would not pro- 
long his life, he said, to neglect his duty and he then 
repeated part of Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus (M 
$22-8). “His lordship dwelled with particular emphasis 
on the third line [$24], which recalled to his mind the 
distinguishing part he had taken in publicaffairs. . . . ” 
The passage (Essay, p. vii) is quoted by Matthew 
Arnold in Three Lectures on Translating Homer (lect. I) 
and by Leaf (Jliad,? ad loc.). 
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which are preserved in it contain most of what we know of Aristarchus, revealing as they 
do the nature of the vulgate on which he worked, his own command of superior mss. and 
his frequent disagreement with Zenodotus. Wolf was the first and for long the only scholar 
to appreciate the supreme importance of the scholia and to draw from them the inference 
that our text of “Homer,” unlike that of classical authors in general, cannot be traced back 
to an archetype directly derived from the ms. written or authorized by the author himself, 
which it might be hoped in some degree to reconstruct. The only explanation of this unique 
character of the text of Homer was that the poems had for long been preserved by oral 
transmission alone, in the course of which those manifold divergences had arisen to which 
the scholia testified. Beyond this Wolf’s clairvoyance did not go. He believed that our text 
represented the recension of Aristarchus, a view which today appears obviously erroneous; 
but it was not till 1833, nine years after the death of Wolf and nearly forty after the publi- 
cation in 1795 of the Prolegomena, that the first edition of Lehrs’ great work, De Aristarchi 
Studiis Homericis set the relation of Alexandrian scholarship to the vulgate in a truer light. 

On the question of the Phoenician alphabet Wolf was not prepared to deny that it might 
have been known to the Greeks at the time of the Trojan War. Like Wood he rejected the 
interpretation of Z 168 and H 175 as referring to writing; the commentary of Eustathius 
cited by Wood, and now re-inforced by Schol.A, showed that ancient scholars took this same 
dominant view. The implication was that the Homeric heroes were illiterate, but this did 
not exclude the knowledge of script among a few of their contemporaries. On this period 
evidence was lacking and he would not speculate, but starting from Wood’s Essay, his in- 
debtedness to which he acknowledges in just and discriminating terms, he proceeds to de- 
velop its thesis further. The laws of Zaleucus were the first to be committed to writing; this 
is a tacit correction of Wood’s denial of the fact, based presumably on the insufficiency of 
ancient testimony." He agrees with Wood in associating the general use of script throughout 
the Greek world with the birth of prose literature, naming Cadmus and Pherecydes. Now 
comes a highly individual touch, viz., an application of that Altertumswissenschaft whose 
acquisition Wolf held and preached to be the proper end of an education in the classical 
languages and texts. The laws of Solon we know to have been engraved Boverpodndév on 
wood or stone,'* just 70 years after the floruit of Zaleucus, but on what material were books 
written?!” The answer was papyrus, and the next question was when did papyrus first 
become accessible to the Greeks in adequate quantity? Wolf’s answer was that the earliest 
occasion was the return of the Ionian mercenaries who went to the assistance of Psam- 
metichus I in 663. Hence Archilochus, Aleman and their contemporaries had the where- 
withal, and these Wolf held to be the earliest Greek authors of whom it can be confidently 
asserted that they wrote their compositions down. He does not forget to refer to the state- 
ment of Herodotus (v, 58) that in a period when papyrus was scarce the Ionians fell back 
on the skins of goats and sheep, and he deplores the fact that writing solely for a Greek 
public, the historian did not feel it necessary to add the date of the shortage. Having brought 
his inquiry down to the sixth century, Wolf believed that the réle of conjecture was ended 
and said so in rash terms involving one or two errors of fact. Historia loquitur (ch. xxxiii 
init.). The unanimous voice of antiquity declared that the poems of Homer were for the 
first time reduced to writing and arranged in the order in which they are now read by 
Pisistratus. All that Wolf himself had to do was to correct the current misconception that 


The statement is found only in Strabo, 259 17 Even here Wood indicates a line of inquiry by 
(Ephoros). referring several times to the lack in Greece of mate- 
16 Harpocration, s.vv. doves, xipBes, 6 Kxatwhey rial suitable for recording literature. 
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Pisistratus had before him older manuscripts of separate rhapsodies; such at least he took 
the general view to be, for the opinion was never explicitly expressed by those who held it.!* 
There is no trace of such a belief among the ancients; the only sources at the disposal of 
Pisistratus were the recitations of the rhapsodes. In this matter Wolf’s attitude is uncritical 
to a degree of which his perspicacity, judgment and encyclopaedic learning should have 
made him incapable; we may note the cardinal error in the statement that belief in the 
Pisistratean doctrine was universal in antiquity. So sure is he of his ground that he does not 
even adduce the foundation of Naucratis and the consequent opening of the papyrus market 
to Greece in support of his date for the first writing down of the poems. He makes no al- 
lusion to the late date of the ancient authorities (of whom the earliest is Cicero) for the 
activities of Pisistratus and meets the rival claims of Hipparchus with the hypothesis cur- 
rent among the inferior scholars of the day whom he so greatly despised, viz., that Pisis- 
tratus, preoccupied with affairs of state, left the actual superintendence of the business, 
which must have taken a considerable time, to his son. This chapter was no doubt present 
to Pattison’s mind when in his estimate of the character and effect of the Prolegomena"® he 
carefully defines the limit of the book’s achievement. It had inaugurated a new epoch in 
philology, but it also suffered from a certain crudity of conception. ““The Homeric problem 
was too complicated to be capable of being thought out by the first mind which grappled 
with it. The question has been wrought out with much greater precision and fulness of 
detail since . . . ” and then follows a list of the scholars whom Wolf’s methods had trained 
to be his first effective critics. It was Wolf however who “had turned critical inquiry into a 
new direction which it has ever since obeyed.” It is not surprising that, writing in 1865, 
Pattison should end his remarks on the Prolegomena with a confident prophecy :— ““‘We may 
safely say that no scholar will again find himself able to embrace the unitarian hypothesis.” 

The réle of prophet is risky, and though in 1865 it was natural that Pattison should write 
as he does of the Unitarian view, his prediction has not been fulfilled. Yet there was a 
measure of truth in it. The stately figure of the learned epic poet familiar to the readers of 
Madame Dacier and Pope had vanished for ever; when the controversy, never entirely 
extinguished, became active again, it had to be conducted on other lines. On the question 
of Pisistratus”® Pattison is discreetly silent, no doubt because the distinguished textual 


18 Current doctrine was in fact based on the state- 
ment in Plutarch (Vit. Lyc., 4) that Lycurgus the 
Spartan legislator in the course of his visit to Ionia 
found a manuscript of Homer in the possession of the 
descendants of Kreophilos and had a copy made which 
he took back with him. Plutarch’s authority is 
Heraclides Ponticus (zepi zo. 2.), who says that the 
meeting place was in Samos. Strabo, drawing probably 
on Ephoros, says (x, 482) that Lycurgus met Homer 
himself in Chios where the poet was staying, but does 
not mention the poems. Timaeus (Plut. Lyc., 1) seeks 
to reconcile these views by the hypothesis of two Spar- 
tans of the name of Lycurgus the earlier of whom met 
Homer. Wolf’s sarcastic mention of the alleged sur- 
vival of mss. of separate rhapsodies is an allusion to 
one of the more fantastic elements on the article on 
Homer in Suidas. According to this account Homer 
did not compose the Iliad continuously, (éypayvev ot 
dua kara 76 ovvexés Kaba but wrote the 
rhapsodies separately and recited them in the cities 


which he visited in the course of his travels. The mss. 
were left behind in payment of his board —each pre- 
sumably in the city in which it had been recited. The 
use of the verb ypadeiv to describe Homer’s procedure 
is exceptional; the ordinary verb is deiédev. , 

19 Essays, i, pp. 380-2. 

20 A weak point in Wolf’s case was that Cicero’s 
phrase primus Homeri libros confusos antea sic dis- 
posuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus does not necessarily 
imply that Pisistratus had no mss. before him; it 
rather suggests that he had and had been so taken by 
all previous scholars. The first ancient writer to assert 
that the poems were transmitted solely by recitation 
until they were taken in hand by Pisistratus and his 
‘companions’ was Pausanias (vii, 26, 13), who says 
that the tyrant collected én ra ‘Ounpou 
Te kal G\Aa This view may 
have represented popular as opposed to scholarly 
opinion; apart from the insertion of Pisistratus it had 
already been stated by Josephus. 
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critics for whose labours Wolf had paved the way rejected his theory. Lehrs had already 
spoken; in 1865, the year of Pattison’s Essay, the appearance of the second edition of De 
Aristarchi Studiis Homericis testified to the esteem in which the work was held. Ludwich 
came too late for Pattison, but his massive learning, set forth in Aristarchs homerische 
Textkritik (vol. i, 1884; vol. ii, 1885), profoundly influenced learned opinion; Hans Flach’s 
brief and readable monograph Peisistratos und seine litterarische Tdtigkeit which appeared 
in the latter year had a wide-spread influence on the general scholar. His thesis that the 
Pisistratus legend merely represented a theory put forward by the Stoic school of learning 
at Pergamon to counter the Alexandrian doctrine of the Athenian origin of Homer naturally 
does not admit of proof in the strict sense, but the case is so convincingly argued that no 
one today is likely to regard the words of Cicero as the statement of a historic fact. 

Meanwhile Schliemann’s excavations had introduced into Homeric studies a new element 
which, though it did not bear directly on the question of writing in connection with Homer, 
yet provided a good background for the theory of oral transmission. At Mycenae scholars 
had their first view of Greece in the Bronze Age and, as they were told, at a date just after 
the fall of Troy, and behold, she was illiterate. Before long however Evans was able to show 
that Crete at least was not, though in due course the fact emerged that the unknown script 
veiled an unknown tongue. That this script or one very closely allied to it was also current 
on the mainland was soon made plain by the discovery of a fair number of inscribed vases 
of LH III date at Tiryns.” They were of a rough household type and were unmistakably of 
mainland origin. Thus matters stood when scholarly pursuits were interrupted in 1914 by 
the outbreak of war, but it will be convenient to proceed at once to Professor Blegen’s 
magnificent haul of some hundreds of inscriptions incised in the same characters on clay 
tablets, which were found in the LH III palace of what may now be fairly called Nestor’s 
Pylos.* Time must pass before such a bulk of material can be published; in the meantime 
we are given to understand that the language of the inscriptions is not Greek. 

The inference that Greek had not yet been reduced to writing is inevitable; that the script 
vanished with the Bronze Age confirms it. We need not doubt that as a spoken language 
Greek had been current in the Peloponnese for some considerable time; if it had not, it 
would be difficult to account for the “south Achaian”’ dialect spoken in historic times in 
Cyprus and for its close kinship to that of Arcadia. It is true that in the Bronze Age script 
of Cyprus there are some Minoan signs and some which are peculiar to the mainland, but 
this is not enough to show that at any period the mainland script was in use in Cyprus; 
rather it points the other way. No script signs of any sort have been found on LH III sites 
in Rhodes whose Mycenaean settlers were surely Achaians; they have left very distinct 
traces of their speech in the Rhodian Doric of later days. Everything supports the view of 
the Greeks themselves that they received their first script from the Phoenicians. The burn- 
ing question is, when? 

Until comparatively recent years the earliest known datable inscription in the Phoenician 
alphabet was that on the stone of Mesha king of Moab, fixed by its historical content to the 
middle of the 9th century. It is surprising to find Larfield in 1914 putting forward the opinion 
that the first acquaintance of the Greeks with the Phoenician invention, however it came 
about, must be dated above 1000;* but there is a tendency in many quarters to rescue 


21 In 1900 Leaf records a reaction in favor of the which is presumably their place of origin. 
Pisistratean theory (Iliad I,? p. xix). % AJA, 1939, p. 564, figs. 8-11. 

2 They were not published till 1915. Other inscribed 24 Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, i, 
vases of the same type together with a contemporary abt. 5, “Die griechische Epigraphik,” p. 211. 
potter’s kiln were subsequently discovered at Thebes 
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Greece (Homer no longer matters) from the stigma of illiteracy at as early a date in her 
career as possible. Faith seemed to be justified by the discovery at Byblus of the Ahiram 
sarcophagus with its alphabetic inscription, dated by experts a little above or a little below 
1200. This new evidence together with that of a few more inscriptions forming a series 
between the sarcophagus and the Mesha stone provides the basis for the view of Larfeld’s 
successor in the field, Professor Rehm, that the ninth century is the latest admissible date, 
that the tenth is more probable and that the eleventh is not to be excluded.” 

At no point do the specialists examine the conditions in which the borrowing, according 
to the date selected, must be supposed to have been made; the tacit assumption appears to 
be that so excellent an invention as the alphabet must have spread automatically and at 
once. Only the briefest survey of conditions in the successive centuries is possible here. 
From a date long before 1200 direct relations between Greece and the east end of the Medi- 
terranean had been virtually non-existent. Mainland pottery no longer appears in Cyprus; 
the “Mycenaean” ware of Ugarit comes mainly from Cyprus, partly from Rhodes, and that 
found on other Syrian and on Palestinian sites is almost entirely Cypriot. With the collapse 
of the Hittite and Egyptian empires in the twelfth century severance became complete. 
Never before or after in her history was Greece so completely sundered from the outside 
world as in the proto-Geometric age. Copper and bronze indeed she must have imported 
and the iron that now appears in some quantity; for the first the natural source is Cyprus 
and the iron probably came with it. Crete however imported the same metals and presum- 
ably from the same quarter; it was probably Cretan ships that carried them to Greece. There 
is no indication that Cretan trade extended farther east than Cyprus. 

The period of isolation came to an end in the course of the Geometric age, a period whose 
precise chronology is at present in dispute; a date ca. 800 may be taken as approximate for 
the first appearance of Cypriote influences and one actual import in Greece. A bronze 
tripod from a Geometric grave in Athens is certainly Cypriote; at about the same date 
terracotta tripods and vases in the shape of pomegranates appear, both decorated with 
Geometric patterns. Next, strips of gold occur in graves in the shape of head-bands for the 
dead, ivory follows, in small but gradually increasing quantities. Oriental motifs appear 
first on the gold strips; later, on the well-known cylix from the Dipylon, we have the en- 
throned goddess and a pair of horse-bodied demons. 

Direct relations between Greece and Cyprus are established by the occurrence in Cyprus 
of sherds of Geometric ware, almost exclusively Attic, in one or two cases possibly Argive.* 
They represent a cheap and somewhat late ware and, as they come mostly from cups, cannot 
have had more valuable contents to make them worth exporting; only Attic ships can have 
carried them as a sideline. 

Nothing in the Oriental influence apparent in Greece points to Phoenicia; the horse- 
bodied demons for example have no parallel in Phoenician art. Phoenicians however had 
for a considerable period been established in Cyprus; this, a reasonable assumption in any 
case, has been proved by the publication of a Phoenician inscription in the museum of 
Nicosia.”’ It is engraved on a stone from some Phoenician tomb, invokes a curse on tomb- 
robbers and cannot be dated later than ca. 850. 

At any time then from ca.800 onwards a limited number of Greeks, Athenians for the most 


25 Handbuch, vi, abt. 1; Handb. der Archdologie, i, Nicosia museum is said to be Argive. 
p. 197 (1939). 27 The exact provenance is unknown, but the char- 
26 Now in the Cesnola Collection in the Metropoli- acter of the stone indicates a somewhat out-of-the-way 
tan Museum, N.Y., and in the British Museum. A part of the island. See Honeyman, Iraq, vi (1939), pp. 
complete vase found by the Swedes and now in the 106-8, pl. xrx, 3. 
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part if we may judge by appearances, had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the Phoenician alphabet. Our first proof that they actually did so is of course the famous 
inscription scratched on the Attic prize jug, which belongs to the Late Geometric period; its 
date, needless to say, cannot be fixed with anything like precision, but may be put some- 
where between 750 and 725. The characters are notably more archaic than those on the 
sherds from Hymettus, which are generally dated ca. 700. Since however it contains one of 
the supplementary signs (x), it must have had predecessors on Greek soil. A date between, 
say, 780 and 750 seems reasonable for the adoption of the alphabet, since it is unlikely that 
it was taken over as soon as Greeks and Phoenicians met; the higher date would allow of 
its use to record the Olympic victors from Coroebus onwards. 

To relate these dates to the history of the Homeric poems is a thorny task, since there is 
no consensus of opinion either on the question of unity of authorship or the date at which 
they assumed, by whatever means, their actual form. Archaeological considerations may do 
something to determine the latter. If there are no grounds for dating the first contact of 
the Greeks with the Phoenicians earlier than 800, that is the terminus post quem for the 
appearance of the latter in the poems. In the Odyssey they play a considerable part and 
must therefore have been perfectly familiar to the Greeks, who are prepared to find them 
in Cretan harbours, in Libya and off the coast of Elis. The Phaeacian bard knew that 
Aphrodite had a sanctuary at Paphos. It seems unlikely that such familiarity can have 
existed before the Greeks had some knowledge of the Eastern Mediterranean, and that, if 
we may judge by Greek imports in Cyprus, can hardly have been before 750 and maybe 
later. In the Iliad the Phoenicians make a solitary appearance (V 744) and even that may 
be due to interpolation; so may the unique mention of Cyprus (A 21). Cypris of E however 
cannot be so summarily disposed of; the arguments used by Wilamowitz”* to establish the 
organic connection of I, A and E will convince most readers. Knowledge of Cyprus as one 
of the seats of Aphrodite must therefore be ascribed to. the author of these three books, or, 
on the Unitarian hypothesis, to the poet of the Iliad. There is therefore no cogent reason 
for regarding the passage in A as interpolated, though it may be; Kinures may be there 
with good right. This however tells us nothing of the Phoenicians; true, they do not enter 
so naturally into the theme of the Iliad as that of the Odyssey, but had the familiarity been 
equal, we might have expected more passages like that in V. As a small confirmatory detail 
it may be added that in the Odyssey ivory is mentioned eight times and that in several 
passages a fairly free use of an obviously valuable material is implied; in the Iliad it occurs 
only twice and that in books whose author must be credited with some knowledge of Cyprus 
(A 141, E 583) and the amount involved is extremely small. To judge by the finds from 
Perachora, ivory was barely known in Greece before 750, while the amount datable to the 
last quarter of the eighth century was far from negligible; most notable of all, we have the 
remarkable ivory figurines from a Dipylon grave at Athens. In the same period the colon- 
ization of Sicily by the Greeks must have led to more frequent contacts, perhaps encounters, 
with the Phoenicians. It seems in every respect suitable for the completion, or in the lan- 
guage of the Unitarian, the composition of the Odyssey. That the Iliad is on the whole older 
than the Odyssey is generally accepted; yet, as we have found the author of a considerable 
part to have some acquaintance with Cyprus, it is unlikely that the complete poem can be 
dated much, if at all, above 750; it may be later. If we consider these dates in relation to 
the history of Greek script and use the language of the Unitarian, we must conclude that 
the author of the Odyssey could undoubtedly have written down his poem, and that it is 


8 Die Ilias und Homer, pp. 281 ff. 
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virtually, if not absolutely, certain that the author of the Iliad could have done likewise. 

Nor was material lacking. It was undoubtedly through the Phoenicians that the Greeks 
first became acquainted with papyrus, both as paper and in baser forms; only so can we 
explain the fact that the names BiSdos and BuvSdiov and no others are used throughout the 
whole course of Greek literature. Papyrus had reached them first from the Phoenician port, 
and though from the foundation of Naucratis onwards they imported it direct from Egypt 
for themselves, the old appellation clung. Its humbler uses could be admitted to epic poetry; 
witness the drdov veds audi édXicons BiBAwov with which Philoitios secured the gates of the 
courtyard of Odysseus (¢ 390-1). Somewhere within the period preceding the foundation of 
Naucratis, whose date is now accepted as falling late in the seventh century,”® that shortage 
of papyrus occurred which drove the Ionians to the use of skins. It is possible that Homer 
was first written down on vellum... of a sort. At all events, before the end of the eighth 
century the ability to write was there and the necessary material. Means and opportunity 
in fact are present; what of motive? 

It will hardly be contested today that both the epics were composed for recitation, and 
it is no less certain that behind them lies a long history of the growth of poetry. The traces 
in the hexameter of ancient descent, the artificial character of the dialect with its manifold 
archaisms and the strong conventional element in the vocabulary and style all testify to a 
gradually developed and long established technique and that in turn postulates for its main- 
tenance some form of organization which must have been in the full sense of the word a 
“school” of poetry. Its functions must have included training in the arts of memorizing 
and reciting, and in the later eighth century must have embraced much else as well. Within 
this framework creative genius worked, until at the close of the century Greece stood on the 
brink of that revolution from which the Greek polis of history emerged. When that change 
was accomplished, all the virtue went out of the old tradition; the dovdés sank to the status 
of rhapsode, epic to the level of the Cycle. The Iliad and the Odyssey none the less were 
still treasured; there was even some attempt to bring them up to date. Of the assaults on 
the tradition which can be traced to this phase one of the most obvious is the intrusion of 
the famous “corslet” line ([ 358, A 136, H 252) whereby, perhaps to satisfy the hoplite, 
himself a product of the revolution, straight-forward narrative is reduced to nonsense in 
order that Homeric heroes may fight in hoplite guise. A similar tendency probably accounts 
for the introduction of contemporary poetry in passages of varying length. An exceptionally 
extensive example is K in its entirety, for the author of that book by associating Odysseus 
with the bow shows himself acquainted with the Odyssey; he would seem to be an example 
of the Cyclic poet at his best. There are also short passages such as 2 486-9, which is plainly 
an addition to the decoration of Achilles’ shield. Sun, moon and stars are natural motifs, 
but there is no parallel in art for the representation of constellations in recognizable form, 
which indeed it would be hard to achieve; how for example would the Hyades fare? 486 is 
identical with Hesiod, Op., 615, from which poem it has simply been transferred; 487-9 
have been similarly “lifted” from the Odyssey (« 273-5). In their original contexts the 
heavenly bodies are at their proper tasks of announcing the ploughing season to man or 
guiding him by night over the sea. The simile of the rainstorm and flood in II (386 ff.) is 
spoiled by the intrusion of lines 387-8, which, though not an actual quotation from the 
Works and Days, are an imitation based mainly on the passage which begins at 221. Addi- 
tions such as these can be described as interpolations by Separatists as well as Unitarians 
because they fall outside the heroic tradition and strike an alien note. They were certainly 


29 See Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 25. 
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made in the seventh century, all but certainly in its earlier half, possibly in its first quarter. 
What may be described as “hoplite” interpolations (of which the corslet line has been 
selected as the briefest example) would naturally be made in the first enthusiasm for the 
new model, and that had been introduced by 675.*° The integrity of the tradition was for a 
time gravely threatened and then to all appearance some protective measure was taken 
which put a stop to infiltration; so much is ignored that must have been common property 
in the middle of the seventh century. To take but a single example, the combat of Herakles 
with the centaurs is depicted on a Protocorinthian aryballos of the second quarter of the 
seventh century, but there is no allusion in either poem to that or any other of the labours. 

In conditions so different from those of the heroic age, it is hard to see what means of 
protection there could be except reduction to writing. Of course there was no question of 
providing copies for even a limited public; the Greek still expected to hear Homer, not to 
read him. The principal if not the only bodies interested must have been the schools for 
the training of rhapsodes, and they must by this date have had before them examples of the 
use of script for literary purposes. The Works and Days does not give the impression of 
having been composed for recitation; the Theogony as a Summa Theologiae might perhaps 
survive for a time by the old method, but hardly the somewhat fumbling and pedestrian 
experiment in the didactic. Nor could the Cyclic poets have attained even their fragmentary 
survival if they had not been written down betimes. The way had been shown, and the 
formidable task of applying the same process to the epics was undertaken. Ionia began to 
produce the texts which were to furnish the basis for the Attic version. Interpolations 
demonstrably Athenian are few, and some of them are trivial; three however are in a differ- 
ent category because they and only they are related by historical evidence to the interests 
of a particular state. Two are in the Catalogue of Ships, viz., the Athenian entry and that 
relating to Salamis; the third is that part of the genealogy of Aineias which introduces 
Erichthonios (Tf 219 ff.). The first records the final triumph of cvvo.xicyds; not even Eleusis 
is mentioned as having an independent existence. Her subjugation cannot be dated; all that 
can be said is that in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, commonly ascribed to the beginning 
of the seventh century, she is an independent state with a king of her own. 

As regards the second, its contemptuous brevity and the position of the entry next to the 
Athenian (giving to Aias a situation in the camp at variance with that: which he occupies 
elsewhere in the poem) make it clear that the island was by this time under Athenian con- 
trol. The tale which credits Solon with having fraudulently interpolated the couplet cannot 
be taken seriously, but Athenian tradition as preserved in the admittedly late literary 
authorities consistently associates the acquisition of Salamis with his name. Epigraphical 
evidence*! is held in some quarters to bring the date down to ca. 570 and link it rather with 
the name Pisistratus; the point cannot be settled and is immaterial so far as the present 
question is concerned. 

“Demonstrable”’ is perhaps too strong a term to apply to the third passage claimed as an 
Athenian interpolation; yet this explanation is so far the only one which accounts for all its 
anomalies. The introduction of the Attic hero as the son of Dardanus and the father of Tros 
is so preposterous that ancient scholarship took refuge in the explanation that the figure 
involved was another Erichthonios who came from a deme in Attica asserted (without 
authority) to have once been called Troes. It is clear however that the long and irrelevant 
digression on the divine mares is introduced for the express purpose of identifying him with 
the Attic hero, the inventor of the four-horse chariot and so inseparably connected with it 


530 See BSA, xlii, pp. 76 ff. “ 70, #, 1. 
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that he ultimately finds a place in the heavens as Heniochos (Auriga). His ownership of the 
mares conflicts with E 265 and with subsequent tradition, according to which they were 
given by Zeus to Tros as compensation for the rape of Ganymede. Fick was the first to 
diagnose an Athenian interpolation and relate it to the long struggle for Sigeum on which 
Athens entered ca. 610. Permanent possession was ultimately secured by Pisistratus.** The 
interpolation was designed to provide a legal basis for the Athenian claim to a base in the 
Troad, even as the entry in the Catalogue justified her supremacy in Salamis. 

The three interpolations can be reasonably regarded as interrelated and as embodying a 
statement of Athenian rights in three regions supremely important to the city—in Attica 
itself, in Salamis and at the mouth of the Hellespont. For the effective insertion of these 
additions in the text the arrangements for the rhapsodes’ contests at the Panathenaia offers 
the earliest likely opportunity; to this extent we may credit Pisistratus with having con- 
tributed to our text of the Iliad. 
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% Hym. Aphr., 210; Apollodorus, ii, 5, 9. of it (Monk, Life of Bentley, 2nd ed., ii, pp. 156 ff.). 

33 Since this paper opened with a quotation from The inscription, like that of the decreee on Salamis 
Bentley, it is permissible to refer here to the famous cited above, cannot be precisely dated, but it shows 
Sigeum inscription and his adventurous interpretation the Athenians in full occupation ca. 570 at latest. 
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being of many facets who gives promise of greater complexity in time to come. Some 

of these facets shine more brightly than others: for example, Homeric epic depicts 
him more plainly as a thief than as either herald or guide to the dead, although the two 
latter functions increase in importance during subsequent centuries. While there is not a 
single trace of any phallic aspect, very conspicuous are his two functions of pastoral god and 
of guide to travellers. The first of these can, I think, be traced to a simple Minoan beginning; 
the second is traceable to the incoming Greeks who, knowing stone heaps also, perhaps as- 
sociated them with a wayfarer’s god, and who perhaps added Minoan ideas to their own 
after they had encountered the Minoan god. That the Minoan Master of Animals— who 
apparently was a stone heap god —became a patron deity of shepherds is clear from certain 
Minoan gems, and from the votive offerings in the Patsos cave where there was discovered 
also a terracotta head of a round-eyed deity crowned with a headdress like the one worn by 
the Master of Animals on a broken gem. The reason why shepherds invoked the master of 
wild creatures is not far to seek: the same reason would extend to travellers in a country 
both strange and dangerous. Protection is sought by shepherd and traveller alike, and it is 
this very protective aspect together with the powers-implied by it which Hermes, the 
pastoral god, shares with Hermes, the Guide. Hermes, too, possessed power over animals; 
he succeeded the Minoan god as lord of the Patsos cave; the cults of both were connected 
with stone heaps; both were invoked by hunters; in fact, the points of correspondence be- 
tween the two are so numerous that it is safe to consider, on one hand, that the Hermes of 
history took many of his traits from a Minoan god; on the other, that he was endowed 
with a Greek name and certain mature as well as nascent Greek traits. 

This article aims at considering Hermes’ two most important epithets? and their relation- 
ship with his two chief functions in epic literature. It will also weary the shade of Homer by 
adding to the host already written yet one more analysis of his lovely Circe story. 

Hermes is frequently referred to by Homer as d:dxropos ’Apyerpdvrns only, his “‘proper 
name” being omitted. These two epithets most often occur juxtaposed with one another 
although each one can be found occasionally with another word,’ and, in rare cases, each 


( REEK and Minoan strains are mingled in the Homeric Hermes. He is, moreover, a 


1T must thank Professor M. P. Nilsson who, in a_ should be consulted by those whose interests are 
letter, urged caution on me with respect to the stone mainly philological; but Jessen’s articles are more 
heap which was, of course, and still is, a feature of complete, RE, II, 703 f., V, 318 f. A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Northern European belief. For a fuller exegesis of the passim, is very valuable; F. Bechtel, Levilogus zu 
remaining statements made in this paragraph, see my Homer is interesting. 
article, ““The Master of Animals,” in Hesperia, 1947, 3 xpatis ’"Apyeovrns; Iliad, XVI, 181; XXIV, 345; 
pp. 89 ff. Odyssey, V,49, 148; eboxoros ’Apyerpovrns ; Iliad, XXIV, 
2 Handy sources for these are C. F.H. Bruchmann’s 24, 109; Odyssey, I, 38, VII, 137; xpvodppams 
Epitheta Deorum, pp. 104 ff., H. Ebeling, Lexikon ’Apyeupovrns; Ibid, X, 331; ‘Epyeiao diaxropov, Ibid., 
Homericum, should not be overlooked, E. Boisacgq, XII, 390; XV, 319. 
Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, 3rd ed., 
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stands alone.‘ Of the two, Argeiphontes occurs most often. It designates Hermes twenty- 
seven times, fourteen times in the Iliad and thirteen in the Odyssey. 

The traditional meaning of Argeiphontes is “Slayer of Argus.’ Homer does not relate 
the legend which tells that Hermes slew Argus to liberate the imprisoned Io, but Hesiod 
apparently did, in a poem now lost to us. There is no occasion for Homer to tell the story, 
but because he is silent about it Aristarchus thought it was a legend unknown to him and 
invented later. There have been many attempts to prove that Homer means something 
different by it. Some think its Homeric meaning is “the Serpent Slayer,” others, “the 
brightly shining,” depending entirely on the translation of dpyés which is treated as an 
adjective, and ¢évrns the meaning and derivation of which are disputed.’ Preller and 
Kretschmer adhere to the traditional view.* The latter has satisfactorily explained the 
vowel change from o to -e:, drawn attention to the analogous dvépeuéyrns and has thereby 
removed any serious philological difficulty. 

But there are other points to be considered. Hesiod was not the only early Greek who 
knew the story. The slaying of Argus is depicted on a vase of Ionian Greek workmanship 
now in Munich (pl. 0, 12), and on early Attic red figure pots.® In the fifth century Xanthus 
referred to it when relating an aetiological legend.!° These early sources strongly support 
Kretschmer’s opinion that the traditional interpretation of the epithet be maintained. Cook 
is probably right in thinking that ““Diaktoros Argeiphontes” is pre-homeric." Argeiphontes, 
together with the legend to which it apparently alludes, must certainly have been known to 
the earlier rhapsodes, and possibly even in Mycenaean times. 

Any explanation of Argeiphontes must permit the epithet accurately to designate the god 
as he was envisaged in early times, because it is so closely associated with Hermes that it 
can stand by itself to replace the god’s name. Finally, the god’s pastoral character weightily 
supports the traditional interpretation of Argeiphontes. If it does mean “the Slayer of 
Argus” it is one of those epithets whose immediate allusion is to legend, not to locality or to 
cult. 

If, for the sake of completeness, we turn to Hesiod and the Hymn-writers it will be found 
that Argeiphontes remains a popular epithet and usually with Diaktoros,” or some modify- 
ing adjective," but as a rule, if Diaktoros is absent, it is preceded by xparis, eboxoros, or 
xpucdppams,'* such combinations being found in Homer also. However, in Hesiod and the 
Hymn-writers we find three new combinations: xAurés 'Apyewévrns occurs once, so also 
’Apyepovrns® and is once in juxtaposition with the epithet." 

Altogether Argeiphontes occurs forty-six times in early epic. Even more significant than 
its frequency is the fact that it is, in a sense, an alternative name for the god in so far as, 
standing alone, it designates him and only him. Indeed, with few exceptions," it never 

4 “Argeiphontes”: Iliad, XXIV, 153, 182; Odyssey, 
X, 302; “Diaktoros” occurs, unmodified, but with 
other epithets, in Odyssey, VIII, 335. 

5 Iliad, II, 103; XVI, 181; XXI, 497; XXIV, 24, 109, 
153, 182, 339, 345, 378, 389, 410, 434, 445; Odyssey, I, 


38, 84; V, 43, 49, 75, 94, 145, 148; VII, 137; VIII, 338; 
X, 302, $331; XXIV, 99. 


®E. Buschor, Greek Vase-Painting, pl. 10; J. D. 
Beazley, Aitic Red Figure Vase Painters, pp. 176 f. 

10 Frag. Hist. Graec., I, p. 38, 9. 

11 Cook, op. cit., II, p. 384. 

12 Works and Days, 68,77; Hymn to Aphrodite, 213. 

18 Hymn to Hestia (XXIX), 7. 

4 Hymn to Demeter, 335, 346, 377; Hymn to Apollo, 


Schol. on Iliad, XXIV, 24: ’Apyeupovrny .. . Kara 
tous ‘Hovddov tov Bovxddov époveucev (‘Epyuijs) 

™ The views are enumerated by Jessen, loc. cit., p. 
703. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 53 suggests “durch den Glanz 
tétend” or “in dem Glanz tétend,” and is supported by 
Cook, Zeus, II, p. 385. : 

8 Griechische Mythologie, i, 394; Glotta, 1919, x, 45 ff. 


200; Hymn to Aphrodite, 117, 121, 128, 262; Hymn to 
Hermes, 73, 294, 414. 

18 Works and Days, 84; Hymn to Hermes, 84. 

16 Tbid., 387; cf. also Hymn to Hermes (XVIID), 1. 

17 Odyssey, I, 38, 84; Works and Days, 68; Hymn to 
Hermes (XVIII), 1. 
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appears in this early literature appositively with the name Hermes, and none of the excep- 
tions are to be found in the Iliad, presumably the earliest poem of them all. 

Full understanding of this important epithet will only follow on an analysis of the Argus 
story itself. This is linked with the cult of Hera who was an Argive goddess, and is therefore 
probably Argive in origin as Preller has suggested.1* Cook’ has carefully analysed some of 
the separate elements of the story, which probably obtained many of its familiar outlines 
at the end of the Bronze Age when the Aeolic-speaking Achaeans were in the Argolid. 

It appears to me that several religious and mythological strands are twisted in the tale. 
Its chief interest for us lies in Hermes’ part in it. We must try to discover why he had any 
part in it at all. The usual version places him in rather a good light: at the bidding of Zeus 
he slays the oppressive guardian of the unfortunate Io and releases her. But such explana- 
tions of Hermes’ role are not early and, although Homer presumably and Hesiod certainly 
knew of his connection with the story, there is no evidence to prove that they too judged 
his behaviour to be benevolent. Of course he was drawn into this story about a cow because 
he had pastoral concerns himself, but I think that, in early times at least, Hermes’ inter- 
vention may well have been terrifying rather than benevolent. The Ionian who painted his 
idea of the story’s climax (pl. 1, 12) shows us a Hermes who is almost as sinister as Argus 
himself, while Xauthus’ account seems to preserve a tradition that Hermes’ conduct was 
far from being thought commendable, and that he even stood his trial for murder. Literature 
and art usually present a benevolent Hermes, but a darker side did exist.”° 

Since he really plays a minor role in the story it is curious that Argeiphontes—if it does 
mean “Slayer of Argus” and no other interpretation of the epithet is as satisfactory as this 
traditional one—should be one of his most important appellations in early literature. An 
explanation of its prevalence, therefore, must be sought, and it is perhaps to be found not 
so much in the legend to which the epithet alludes as in a primitive characteristic of the pastoral 
god which caused him to be associated with the Argus talé in the first place. Consider the old 
Minoan god. Shepherds invoked him to protect their flocks but they undoubtedly had a 
superstitious fear of him. Besides, we know from Homer that attacks from wild beasts 
frequently diminished their herds, and they probably attributed such losses to the dis- 
pleasure of the Master or Mistress of Beasts. Now let us observe the Greek descendants of 
these Minoan deities. Artemis’ uncertain temper is well-known, but we learn from the fourth 
Homeric Hymn that Hermes, although he was generally known for his affability, also pos- 
sessed an equivocal disposition :* 


5’ & ye Ovnrotat Kal GBavaroror 

a s > 
Tavpa péev ovv dvivynot 5’ Hreporrever 
vixta be’ dppvainv Ovntav 


Furthermore, he was crafty and often played tricks on one” — 
.6 6’ Gpa 


durby évi dpeciv, ofa Te dares 
Pe 
drérovet pedaivns vuxtos év Spy 


18 Op. cit., I, p. 394. century lead tablet quoted by Farnell, Cults, V, p. 64, 
19 Op. cit., I, passim. no. 17. 
20 His pleasant side is sometimes contrasted with 21 Hymn to Hermes, 576 ff. 


the not so pleasant; see, for example, Aristophanes 2 Thid., 64 ff. 
Frogs, 1141 ff. and the curse inscribed on a late 5th 
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Homer himself speaks of Hermes’ wily mind, using the same words of Zeus. But what is 
more important is the fact that herdsmen specifically had good cause to fear him. This we 
learn from Apollo:* 


5’ aypatAous axaxjoes unroBorijpas 
objpeos év Bnoo ys, av épatifwv 
avTas kai eipordxots olecow 


Here Hermes seems to display the very characteristics of the wild beasts which he controls™ 
—the words xpedv épariftwy are used by Homer of lions.” In the passage just quoted 
Hermes is more than a cattle rustler; he is a killer. 

Now the most famous legends to which Hermes’ name attaches amount simply to thefts 
not very unlike those mentioned by Apollo. The cattle of Phoebus he stole; Io, the heifer, 
he released (we are told) after he had slain her guardian herdsman. Finally, there is the 
phrase in the hymn é\arfjp Body. Hermes may be supposed to use it of himself with specific 
reference to Apollo’s stolen cattle,”’ but it first occurs in the hymn?* accompanied by a string 
of epithets, all of which are descriptive in general of well-known aspects and habits of 
Hermes, and some of which are far from complimentary! 

The most important asset of any shepherd was his dog. Glaukos is urged to value and 
care for his dogs in the so-called epigram of Homer.”® He is reminded that the dog xai rp@rov 
dxover | avdpds érepxouévov kai és tpxea Onpds idvros. Compare this with Hesiod’s xai xiva xap- 
xapodovra Kopetv, 17) cirov, uN ard xphuad’ And, hearing 
the step or scuffle of intruders, shepherd dogs sped savagely to attack, as Odysseus learned 
to his discomfiture when he ventured near the swineherd’s hut. Relieved and thankful he 
was when Eumaeus appeared to call them off.* 

It is clear that any ancient shepherd would regret the loss of his dog at least as bitterly as a 
part of his flock. From the malefactor’s point of view, the savage dog was the most serious 
obstacle to his nefarious purpose. If beast or mortal thief were to steal a sheep successfully 
he would have in some way to put the shepherd dog out of action—and this was precisely 
what Hermes was able to do. Hipponax addressed him as xavdaidns and xuvayxns.** Both 
epithets mean “Dog-throttler.”’** Add to this the fact that Hermes caused a fit of strangles 
in the dogs which guarded Apollo’s cattle in Thessaly; having done so, he drove off the cows 
with no trouble. This incident, according to Antoninus Liberalis,** was referred to by Hesiod 
in the Great Eoiae. We find an echo of it in the Homeric hymn. After sacrificing two of the 
cows, Hermes crept back to Maia’s cave on Mt. Kyllene observed by no god or man, and, 
says the author: ov¥6é xives \eAGKovro.* According to one tradition, he bewitched Argus too 
before he slew him. : 

Consider Argus. Tzetzes records a tradition that he was a dog, and draws attention to 


3 Thad, XX, 35; XIV, 165. 30 Works and Days, 604 f. 


* Hymn to Hermes, 286 ff. 

*5 The evidence for these powers is set forth in my 
article referred to in footnote 1. 

% Iliad, XI, 551; XVII, 660. 

27 Hymn to Hermes, 265. 

Thid., 14. 

29 See H. G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod, the Homeric 
Hymns and the Homerica, p. 471, XI, who considers 
the epigram to be “purely Hesiodic’”’; cf. p. xl of in- 
troduction. 


31 Odyssey, XIV, 29 ff. 

32 Frag. 1, Bergk: Candaules was the name of a 
famous Lydian king, the last of what may have been a 
Hittite dynasty. We learn from Herodotus, I, 7, that 
Candaules was also called Myrtilos; this was the name 
of Hermes’ son, the ill-starred charioteer of Oenomaus. 

33 Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexikon, 1940, 
S.VV. 
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35 Hymn to Hermes, 145. 
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Hipponax’s word, xvvayxns.*° This may be something more than the conjecture of a Byzan- 
tine scholar. In epic the word dpyés is often used adjectivally to describe the fleetness of 
dogs. xives dpyoi occurs thrice in Homer, xives rodas apyoi also thrice, and dpyimrodas xivas 
once.*7 Argus was actually the proper name of Odysseus’ pet hound,** and may also 
have been the name of one of Actaeon’s.*® Certain numismatic evidence is also illuminating. 
The 6th century coins of Peloponnesian Argos show an animal which is almost certainly a 
wolf (pl. 1, 1, 2),4° but the reverse types of bronze coins of Argos Amphilochicum struck in 
the 4th century B.c.—a long way back from Tzetzes—display a dog. No dispute about this 
is possible for the creature wears a collar (pl. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9).*‘ The dog is at bay on many 
specimens, but he sometimes reclines and looks backward. Certain silver staters of Corin- 
thian colonial type display Pegasus on the obverse (as always), the legend AP or A, and a 
collared dog, larger than a normal symbol, underneath the winged horse (pl. 1, 3, 4, 5).” 
It is quite clear both from these staters and from the bronze coins already described that the 
dog is the “canting badge” of the city of Argos Amphilochicum. This fact increases the 
interest and importance of the god on the obverse of the bronze coins. It is unmistakably 
Hermes on one of them for a petasos hangs at the back of the young god’s head (pl. 11, 6, 7). 
That Hermes is intended on another coin is clear from the little petasos in the exergue of 
the reverse (pl. 1, 8). We can therefore confidently identify as Hermes the youthful male 
head on the other specimens. 

These coins go far to support Tzetzes’ statement. 

The foregoing evidence may serve to explain why Hermes was brought into the Argus 
legend and why the epithet Argeiphontes is used so commonly of him by Homer. Hesiod’s 
Argus is already a “monstrum”’ for he has four eyes.“ Later authors and painters make him 
even more portentous and misshapen, but there is always a bestial trace in him on early 
vase-paintings. Moreover, in view of Argus’ sharp sight, we would do well to remember that 
Eumaeus’ dogs saw Odysseus before the swineherd did: the incident is introduced with these 
words: éfazivns 8’ ’Odvoja tdov xives trAaKduwpo. Eumaeus drove them off his visitor 
with a “shower of stones” —zvxvjow dadecow. Is it not interesting that four separate“ 
sources allege that Hermes killed Argus by throwing a stone at him? 

The Argus of every historical period retains the Hesiodic characteristics of strength, 
sharp-sightedness, and sleeplessness. Homer’s Hermes has an answer for all these things. 
His wand induces sleep;*’ he is described as o&xos and xparis.4® Furthermore the word 
eioxoros often precedes Argeiphontes when Diaktoros is absent. This adjective is used by 
Homer of no other divinity save Artemis herself.*® 

Sometime during the Bronze Age Hermes acquired another epithet the meaning of which 


36 Fxeg. in Hom. Il. (ed. G. Hermannus, Leipzig, p. 42 Tmhoof-Blumer, Miinz. Akarnaniens (Vienna, 


153) 36, 22. 

37 Iliad, I, 50; XVI, 283, 578; XXIV, 211; 
Odyssey, II, 11; XVII, 62; XX, 145. 

38 Tbid., XVII, 291 ff. 

39 Apollodorus, ITI, 4, 4, 6. But the whole passage is 
suspected by some scholars, while the reading of the 
line in question is disputed. Pape-Benseler, Griech. 
Eigennamen, p. 119, are confident, but Wernicke in 
RE, II, p. 796 (27), is doubtful. 

© BMC Pelop., pl. xxvu, 1, 2; cf. Seltman, Greek 
Coins, 95, 292, pl. xm, 4, 

\ BMC Thessaly etc., p. 172, pl. xxvut, 12, 13, 14. 


1878), Taf. III, 1-3. See also Babelon, Traité, pls. 
CCLXXIXx, 10-12, 14; cchxxx, 1-4. 

43 Tbid., pl. ccLxxx, 4. 

4 Schol. Euripides Phoenissae, 1116. 

4 Odyssey, XIV, 29. 

4 Apollodorus, II, 3, 2-4; Eustath. ad JI., II, 103; 
Schol. Aesch. Prom. 571; Etym. Mag. s.v. apyeupovrns. 

47 Thad, XXIV, 343 ff.; Odyssey, V, 47 ff.; XXIV, 2 
ff. 

48 Iliad, XVI, 181; XX, 72; XXIV, 435; Odyssey, V, 
49, 148. 

49 Odyssey, XI, 198. 
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has been much disputed. Diaktoros occurs eight times in the Iliad always preceding Argei- 
phontes, ten times in the Odyssey,®° and always acts as an epithet for Hermes. The dispute 
arises out of the use of the word by much later poets. Hermes is called Znvds didxropos, so 
also is Iris, and the eagle of Zeus." It has been suggested that Diaktoros derives from duoxw, 
means “Servant,” and is therefore a variant of dvdxovos,*? the term by which Prometheus 
refers to Hermes in Aeschylus’ tragedy, but we must bear in mind that Prometheus, bitter 
and irascible, is deliberately insulting in this passage where didxovos is a sneering play on 
words. Jessen’s comment on this subject is a good one: “‘wenn das Beiwort schon bei Homer 
als altiiberkommenes verwendet ist, so muss es auf eine selbstindige gittliche Eigenschaft 
zuriickgehen und kann nicht durch ein Abhingigkeitsverhaltnis zu einem andern Gott, also 
nicht als Diener oder Bote des Zeus, erkliirt werden.’ Any interpretation which needs the 
introduction of another god to clarify the meaning will not serve because, in the Iliad, 
Diaktoros never occurs even with the name Hermes, much less with that of any other god. 
Diaktoros can stand by itself — with other independent epithets—to mean Hermes.* If it is 
to be translated as “the Servant” we must ask “the servant of whom”?—and Homer 
does not oblige us with an answer. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the translation of the word as “Messenger.” Hermes is never 
the messenger of Zeus in the Iliad. This role is performed by Iris who is summoned on sev- 
eral occasions by Zeus to do his will.®* She is nowhere in the Iliad called Diaktoros. Hermes, 
on the other hand, nowhere in the Iliad acts as the messenger of Zeus but he is styled 
Diaktoros eight times. 

Solmsen*’ believes that dvdxropos is composed of two words, dia and xrep; xrep as 
the root meaning “to give,” and dvdxropos therefore having the force of “Dispenser” or 
“Giver,” since 5a denotes transference. Boisacq®* follows Solmsen in this derivation, 
translating “‘dispensateur”’ and believing that the gifts in question have some connection 
with presents or last observances directed to the dead. Cook®® approaches this view for 
he considers Hermes diaxropos to be a chthonian god resembling Zeus [)\ovrodérns or 
II\éurwv. These suggestions are tempting, for chthonian divinities usually are associated 
with such wealth as agricultural increase can bestow, but, first of all, Hermes was never a 
powerful chthonian god at any time, his main role in Hades being that of Psychopompos, 
itself just an extension of his function of guide to the living traveller. And with the fertility 
of the earth he had almost nothing to do at all. Pastoral fertility came within his sphere but 
instances of his interest in vegetative increase are rare enough to be remarkable. 

By far the best suggestion, found as early as Lucian, derives the word from éayw and 
interprets it as “Conductor” or “Guide.’’® Ameis, considering that d:d4xropos corresponds 
to duaxrwp as xpucdopos to xpvcdwp and diAaxos to didaé, translates it as “der geleitende.’’™ 
This interpretation is supported by line 392 of the Homeric Hymn to Hermes: ‘Epyiv be 
duaxropov wyeuovéver where the epithet occurs in a reference to his function of guide. A 
similar reference is to be found in lines 147-8 of the Hymn to Aphrodite: d0avarov &é 


50 Tliad, IT, 103; XXI, 497; XXIV, 339, 378, 389, 56 liad, VIII, 413 ff.; XV, 174 ff.; XXIV, 171 ff. 
410, 432, 445; Odyssey, I, 84; V, 43, 75, 94, 145; VIII, 57 Indogerm. Forsch., III, 90 ff. 


335, 338; XII 390; XV, 319; XXIV, 99. 58 Op. cit., pp. 184 f. 
51 Anth. Pal., XXII, 2; Nonn. Dionys., XXX, 1, 59 Zeus, I, pp. 384 f. 

107; Anth. Pal., VII, 161. 6° Char., 1; Déderlein, Hom. Gloss., p. 41; Nitsch, 
52 Buttman, Leril. I, 217. Erkl. Anm. zu Hom. Odyssee, I, p. 22 ff.; Ameis, zu 
53 Prometheus, 941 f. Hom. Od., 1, 84; Gilbert, Griech. Gotterl., 217. 

5 Jessen, loc. cit., p. $19. © Op. cit., pp. 7 f. 


55 Odyssey, VIII, 335. 
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éxnrt Staxropou ixavers | ‘Epyéw. Thus, if we interpret Diaktoros to mean “Guide” 
its significance is the same as wou7ds™ or iyyeuorios; it can stand alone and be comprehensi- 
ble because it refers to or describes that independent characteristic of the god which is most 
prominent in the Iliad. It does not need any awkward allusion to another deity to be fully 
understood. If any relationship is implied at all it is one between the god and his mortal 
worshippers which is altogether more satisfactory, being borne out by Zeus’ remark that 
Hermes particularly liked to act as comrade for men.® 

Hermes’ most important occupation in early literature is guidance of the traveller, which 
may lend indirect support to this interpretation. There is no need to dwell upon the Homeric 
references to this. Aphrodite’s false tale to Anchises should not be overlooked.” In the 
Works and Days, Hermes guides Pandora to the unfortunate Epimetheus,® and drives 
Persephone back to Demeter, as he drove Priam back to Troy. For in this early period 
Hermes’ aid along the roads extended to charioteers as well as to those who travelled on 
foot. Another important passage in the long hymn to Hermes relevant to this is found in 
the mocking words of Apollo who warns Hermes that he will certainly find his cattle in the 
end and—od 8’ aid’ 

Like his usual name, the epithet is descriptive of the god but whereas Hermes describes 
his aniconic form, Diaktoros describes his chief Homeric activity. The word, then, may be 
classed in early literature at least as a functional epithet. Its occurrence is not so frequent 
in Hesiod and the Hymns as in Homer—actually thrice with Argeiphontes, twice unmodi- 
fied, and twice with the name Hermes. But, like Argeiphontes, it is usually an “‘alternative 
name” for the god, and its greatest importance lies in that. The word Diaktoros, if spoken 
to an early Greek, would put him in mind of the Son of Maia, no one else. 

The tenth book of the Odyssey, perhaps even more than the passage from the Hymn to 
Aphrodite, makes plain the co-existence in Hermes’ character of the powers of the old 
Minoan god with the Greek function of guide. But Circe herself deserves study and so do 
two passages which seem to me to indicate that Hermes’ activity on Odysseus’ behalf is even 
greater than has hitherto been supposed. 

Drawing near to the island of Aeaea, we enter with Odysseus into a part of his tale where 
Athena, his protector par excellence, plays no role; the stage is set, but the two divine pro- 
tagonists are Hermes and Circe. Their aims are different, but they are evenly matched with 
the same powers. Professor Rhys Carpenter in his recent startling book has endeavoured 
to show that the locale described in Book 10 recalls the forests of Europe rather than a 
Mediterranean landscape; and that the story, along with Hermes, Circe, and Odysseus 
himself, belongs to a mid-European group of Miirchen.* 

But certain elements in Circe’s divinity —as well as in Hermes’ —evoke Minoan memories. 

Let us examine Circe. According to Homer, she is divine, not human, for he refers to her 
as a goddess in several passages. Cook has shown that her name is closely related to “kirkos” 
and denotes “the hawk.’’?° That she had an original epiphany in the shape of a bird is also 
suggested by the strange descriptive words thrice used of her: she is “‘a dread goddess en- 

® rounds is used of Hermes thrice in the Jliad, 87 Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 308. 


XXIV, 437, 439, 461; rotos moumds occurs twice, 88 Works and Days, 68, '77; Hymn to Aphrodite, 213; 
XXIV, 153, 182. The demonstrative adjective is signi- Hymn to Hermes, 514; Hymn to Hermes (XVIII), 12; 


ficant. Hymn to Aphrodite, 147 f.; Hymn to Hermes, 392. 
83 Iliad, XXIV, 334 f. 689 Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics, 
“ Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 117 ff. pp. 17 ff., 71, 144 ff. 
85 Works and Days, 83 ff. 70 Zeus, I, p. 240. 
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dowed with human speech.” I quote Cook’s remark which is not only succinct but delight- 
ful: “Had she been purely anthropomorphic the phrase would have been superfluous, not to 
say impertinent.” 

Conjectures have varied considerably about the original character of Circe.”? The present 
writer does not claim to give a complete answer to this question but feels that an examina- 
tion of the earliest picture of her will do much to advance the solution. The poet of the 
Odyssey provides the first clear picture and he thought of Circe as a ‘““Mistress of Animals” — 
wolves, swine, and lions—and so she appears to have absorbed, like Artemis, some of the 
main characteristics of a Minoan predecessor. 

The first of Circe’s Minoan traits is the bird epiphany which has already been mentioned. 
Secondly, she is associated with wild animals. They are tame at her will, not dangerous as 
such beasts are by nature. Odysseus’ scouting party drew back in needless alarm at the 
sight of the creatures.”* Her lions, moreover, guard her palace. It was the risk of ending his 
days as a guardian lion which led Eurylochus to protest against the proposal of Odysseus 
that they prolong their visit with the goddess.” Bronze Age reminiscences in Homer are 
frequent and Eurylochus’ words remind one forcibly of many seal stones and of the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae. The Minoan mistress of animals also was one who not only kept her 
beasts under control but used them as her guardians. Several gems as well as the famous 
Knossian signet” display this. 

Like her Minoan forerunner, Circe also has handmaidens” to attend her, but so far as we 
know, she differs from her prototype in that she is a witch. At least we possess no evidence 
that the Minoan goddess practised sorcery. Circe’s subject animals are actually enchanted 
human beings, but we must remember that the episode in the Odyssey is a fairy tale to which 
the element of witchcraft is essential as it is so very often with folklore of a similar kind 
elsewhere. A propos of this, Actaeon and Kallisto fared at Artemis’ hands rather like Circe’s 
victims. They, too, had the misfortune of being turned into beasts. Hermes, like Artemis 
and Circe, also had the ability to change the shape of living creatures. It was an art which 
he taught Autolykos, according to Hesiod.” 

When the curtain is raised on the Aeaean interlude Circe is the potential villainess of the 
piece. She has, however, a redoubtable opponent who, although his part in the drama is 
smaller than hers, ably thwarts her purpose. Hermes does this with his offer of protection 
and guidance to Odysseus who wanders alone in Aeaea’s uplands, his promise to save the 
hero from Circe’s magic, his gift of the moly, and his advice on how best to handle the 
beautiful witch. If Circe is the Mistress, Hermes is the Master of Animals in this story. His 
appearance is significant. He is not disguised when he comes to Odysseus for the hero 
recognizes him instantly, and, like many Ionian artists who worked in other media; Homer 
thought of Hermes as a youth, verging towards manhood and therefore beardless. Observe 
the work of two Ionian gem engravers (pl. u, 10, 11).78 

Who is the nameless god who helped Odysseus on two occasions prior to the first visit to 


1 Odyssey, X, 186; XI, 8; XII, 150. ™% See, for example, Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 


7 Cook, Zeus, I, p. 244, thinks she was originally a 
solar hawk; Bethe, a death goddess (RE, XI, 1, p. 503). 
A Moon Goddess has also been suggested; cf. Cook, 
op. cit., I, p. 242, and footnote 9. 

73 Odyssey, X, 210 ff. In my view Professor Rhys 
Carpenter is not justified in assuming misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Eurylochus. 

% Thid., X, 431 ff. 


Religion, pl. u, 9, and BSA, vii, p. 29, fig. 9. The 
signet itself is not extant, but several impressions of 
it survive. 

% Odyssey, X, 348 ff.; see also Evans, PM, passim, 
for the Minoan goddess’ maidens. 

™ Frag. 112 (Et. Magn.) 

78 A. Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. xv1, 1; v1, 
66. Here two diameters. 
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Circe? Hayman” shows considerable interest in the anonymous divinity — perhaps one can 
outline an argument in favour of Hermes. First of all, the dramatic effect achieved by pro- 
longed suspense is one to which Homer, a great artist, was not averse. Secondly, Odysseus 
gives his Phaeacian listeners some fairly broad hints about the identity of this deity, re- 
ferred to as ris Oeds and tis... Oedv The first time the god comes to his assistance is 
on the occasion of his ship’s approach to the shore. They sailed in and beached the ship 
“in silence” — xal ris That verb is the first hint Odysseus gives; 
it startles the reader and puts him in mind of Achilles’ irritable words to Priam:*! od6é 
pe | Srre tis Bods vfjas where we know, if Achilles does 
not, the identity of #eév 71s. To act as guide is Hermes’ main purpose in Odysseus’ adven- 
ture as well as in Priam’s; the verb jjyeuovevew often refers to this function; and jyeudrs 
is an epithet of Hermes which is frequently encountered. It may be objected that, in this 
case, it is a ship and its passengers which are being guided. But Hermes’ benign concern 
was by no means confined to those who travelled on land: sea-goers felt he offered his pro- 
tection to them as well.® According to Hayman® ow7j indicates that the ship approached 
Aeaea by night. This a reasonable suggestion; if so, small wonder Odysseus needed divine 
guidance. For several references to Hermes’ activity by night one need only read the fourth 
Homeric hymn; moreover, in it he is called vuxrés émwrnrfjpa.™ 

The second instance of the anonymous god’s intervention is at least as interesting as the 
first. Odysseus, leaving his comrades asleep on the beach, sallies forth with spear and sword 
to reconnoitre. He climbs a peak from which he catches sight of the smoke rising from 
Circe’s palace. On his way down he says:® 


GAN’ bre Ha veds dudtedAioons 
kal Tore Tis we ddopbparo podvor édvTa 

bs ‘pd por tixepwv EXadov péyar eis abrihy 
Kev. 


It is an extraordinary stroke of luck which comes his way, and once again Odysseus hints 
at the identity of his helper. The word 66éy nearly gives it away. The traveller, making a 
lucky find en route, considered it to be the gift of Hermes and it was even called an gpyacov.® 
This is a very old belief. Priam himself comments on his “god-sent good luck” in happening 
“fon such a wayfarer”’ as the disguised Hermes when he is on his way to Achilles.*” That Her- 
mes’ providential gift on this occasion should be a monstrous wild stag should cause no 
surprise. His powers in the tenth book are enough to indicate that. But a specific association 
of Hermes with stags is to be found on an archaic Ionian gem (pl. 11, 10) where he firmly grips 
an antlered stag by the hind leg. Finally, the sense of the words édo¢iparo podvoyv which 
occur in the passage about the stag is taken up by Hermes later on. His pity for the hero is 
immediately obvious, his first words are commiserating, and he even speaks of Odysseus 
as olos.*® 

Two episodes in the ninth book are so similar to those just discussed as to be practically 


79 Homeri Odyssea, II, pp. 143 f., 157. 83 Op. cit., II, p. 143. 
80 Odyssey, X, 141. “15. 
81 Tliad, XXIV, 563 f. $5 156 ff. 


8 See, for example, the 5th century inscription set 86 See Eitrem, in RE, VIII, pp. 709 f., s.v. “‘her- 
up at the Peiraeus by Python of Abdera after his maion” for the numerous references. Hermes makes a 
journey, Arch. Zeit., 1872, p. 21, and dedications to _ lucky find himself in the 4th Homeric Hymn, 24-38. 
Hermes by aged fishermen of their nets, anchors, and 87 Jliad, XXIV, 373 ff. 
tackle; Anth. Pal., VI, 5, 23, 28, 29. 88 Odyssey, X, 281. 
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a duplication of them. A god guided Odysseus’ ships to the island of the Cyclopes—we find 
the very same phrase xal ris Oeds iyyeudveve.*® Odysseus and his comrades fall asleep after 
they have come ashore, and the following morning he goes forth for game with bow, arrows, 
and spears, accompanied this time by his whole crew. They have a successful day for they 

kill many wild goats, and again Odysseus attributes their good fortune to the friendly god; 
alwa 5’ peveoixéa but he mentions as well the kind co-operation of the 
nymphs who roused the mountain goats in the first place: dpcav 5& vida, xodpar Auds 
aivyas dpeaxqous.* 

This passage, together with the one in the tenth book, seems at first sight to refer only to 
a nameless hunter’s god. But both Hermes and his Minoan forerunner were invoked by 
hunters; with Homer we are very close to the Bronze Age, and Minoan-Mycenaean 
reminiscences in his epics do occur. As to the goats and the nymphs mentioned in the 
ninth book, the association of them both with Hermes should be so well-known as to need no 
emphasis. We might just add that Autolykos, a mighty hunter and brigand who lived on 
Parnassus according to Homer, paid Hermes serious cult, offering him young goats and 
lambs. 

But let us return to Odysseus in Book 10. He could be foolhardy as well as wise, prudent, 
and of a patient heart. Eurylochus, in tearful vexation, calls him “@pacis”® and refers, 
rather tactlessly, to the Polyphemus episode. Circe later on goes still further, crying out 
“axérdue’”™ because Odysseus even ventures to oppose the gods. It was in such a mood of 
defiance — after all, Circe was a goddess — that he approached her house alone. Was it not 
inevitable that his helper should finally manifest himself? Hermes does so just before Odys- 
seus reaches Circe. To conclude: Hermes had actually warned Circe beforehand that she 
would fail to enchant Odysseus. We know that it was really he, not Odysseus who out- 
witted her by giving the hero the moly as well as good advice. Circe’s admission to Odysseus 
of Hermes’ warning to her is surely yet another hint that vs @eds is none other but Hermes 


himself. 
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Ernest Renan which epitomized the method which he was later to follow so scrupu- 

lously. Renan’s words have become familiar to all of Parry’s students. “Comment 
saisir la physionomie et l’originalité des littératures primitives, si on ne pénétre la vie 
morale et intime de la nation, si on ne se place au point méme de l’humanité qu’elle occupa, 
afin de voir et de sentir comme elle, si on ne la regarde vivre, ou plutét si on ne vit un in- 
stant avec elle?’”? “La littérature de chaque pays et de chaque époque,” Parry continued, 
“n’est comprise comme elle doit ]’étre de fagon naturelle que par |’auteur et son public 
contemporain. I] existe entre eux un fonds commun d’expérience qui permet 4 |’auteur de 
mentionner tel objet, ou d’exprimer telle idée, tout en étant sir que son public se représente 
bien le méme objet et saisit les nuances de l’idée. L’auteur, et c’est 14 une partie de son 
génie, tient compte 4 tout instant des idées et du savoir de ceux auxquels il soumet son 
oeuvre; donc la tache de celui qui, vivant 4 une autre époque, veut apprécier cette oeuvre 
avec justesse, consiste précis¢ément a retrouver le savoir varié et les groupes d’idées que 
lauteur supposait appartenir naturellement 4 son public... si le principe n’est que trop 
apparent, son application rigoureuse est des plus rares, étant complexe au point d’étre im- 
possible a réaliser de maniére tout a fait satisfaisante: la critique se propose 14 un but qui 
est la perfection méme.”* This was the goal which Parry set for himself from the very begin- 
ning and it was this which led him by logical steps from the painstaking analysis of Homeric 
style to the investigation of the oral nature of the South Slavic epic, from Homer to Huso. 

In L’Epithéte traditionelle he showed that the noun-epithet combinations in the Homeric 
poems were part of a vastly intricate pattern of formulas which the poet (or poets) had 

, available to enable him (or them) to express a given idea within the limits of the verse. Be- 
cause of the lack of extant Greek material it was impossible to prove that all of the noun- 
epithet combinations were formulas, but the proportion which were demonstrably so was 
great enough that it was obvious that such a style could not be the work of a single poet. 
It must have been years in the making and it must have required the efforts of many poets. 
Hence this style was traditional and was thus set apart from the style of other epic poets 
such as Apollonius or Virgil. They were imitating Homer, but they were composing in a 
different way. With them the epithet was a literary device used to impart an “epic” flavor 
to their verses, but in the Homeric poems the traditional, or ornamental, epithet was forced 
on the poet by the exigencies of the verse and was an integral and necessary part of the style. 
The requirements of the verse-making created the formulaic, traditional, style. 

When approached from this angle many of the difficulties in the poems were solved, or at 
least were readily understood, without any departure from the critical method which Parry 
ever had before him. In his supplementary thesis‘ he considered two types of metrical ir- 
regularities from this point of view: the hiatus and the short vowels which had to be given 
the value of longs because of their position in the verse. In putting the formulas together to 
form verses the poet sometimes found that a metrical irregularity occurred at the point of 


My Exe: PARRY began his first study of Homeric style! with a quotation from 


1 [’Epithéte traditionelle dans Homére, Paris, 1928. 5 Parry, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
2 [’avenir de la science, p. 292; Parry, op. cit., p. 1. 4 Les Formules et la métrique d’ Homére, Paris, 1928. 
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juncture; a formula ending with a vowel, for example, had to be joined to a formula begin- 
ning with a vowel and to elide would leave the verse short a syllable; or a formula ending 
with a short vowel followed by a single consonant was to be joined to a formula which began 
with a vowel. But the poet would rather ignore this irregularity than change the formula, 
which was for him the proper way of expressing the idea. He was not willing to depart from 
the traditional phrase. Another cause of such metrical irregularities, Parry pointed out, was 
the construction of formulas by analogy with others. This is important, because it illustrates 
the way in which formulas are created. The most common examples, and the most obvious, 
arise from a change of case in a noun and its adjective. Mépores &vOpwrot occurs at the end 
of = 288 and the last syllable of the adjective must be considered long. To understand how 
this happened the verse should be compared with the several instances where a line ends 
with the formula 342, 490, T 217).° The modification of the formula 
caused a metrical irregularity, which the singer was willing to overlook in favor of the 
formulaic pattern. 

One could continue in this way to show how Parry applied the touchstone of the tradi- 
tional style to the apparent inconsistencies which critics had found in Homer,‘ but it is 
not the intention of this brief article to review in detail the writings of Milman Parry. What 
I would like to point out is that in his early works he was thinking of a traditional style which 
was created by the poet’s need for an easy way of making verses. The oral nature of that 
style had not yet occurred to him. He did not yet realize that this need for an easy versifica- 
tion arose from the fact that the poems were composed orally. 

The first expression of this is found in his article on enjambement in Homeric verse. 
* .. . Homer was ever pushed on to use unperiodic enjambement. Oral versemaking by its 
speed must be chiefly carried on in an adding style. The Singer has not time for the nice 
balances and contrasts of unhurried thought: he must order his words in such a way that 
they leave him much freedom to end the sentence or draw it out as the story and the needs 
of the verse demand.””’ The idea had been sown in fertile soil and it grew rapidly. Parry’s 
two articles in the Harvard Studies* show an amazing development. He had in the meantime 
been delving into other heroic poetries, as even a cursory glance at the footnotes in the sec- 
ond of the two articles shows. These two articles, together with his French theses, present 
fully his theories and convictions about the Homeric poems up to the time of his research 
on the Yugoslav epic. 

The first of these two studies deals with style and the second with language. Since style 
is concerned with the form of thought, the basis for a discussion of Homeric style is the 
formula. Parry showed that the formula and the systems of formulas are peculiar to Hom- 
eric style. “It is of course the pattern of the diction which, as in the matter of the authorship 
of the style, proves by its very extent that the Homeric style is oral. It must have been for 
some good reason that the poet, or poets, of the Iliad and the Odyssey kept to the formulas 
even when he, or they, had to use some of them very frequently. What was this constraint 
that thus set Homer apart from the poets of a later time, and of our own time, whom we see 
in every phrase choosing those words which alone will match the color of their own thought? 


5 Parry, op. cit., p. 11. 8 “Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse- 

6 See “The Homeric Gloss: A Study in Word-Sense,” Making. 1. Homer and Homeric Style,” in HarvSt, 
TAPA, lix (1928), pp. 233-247; “The Distinctive xli (1930), pp. 73-147; and “1. The Homeric Lan- 
Character of Enjambement in Homeric Verse,” guage as the Language of an Oral Poetry,” ibid., xliii 
TAPA, lx (1929), pp. 200-220. (1932), pp. 1-50. 

7 Parry, op. cit., p. 215. : 
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The answer is not only the desire for an easy way of making verses, but the complete need of 
it. Whatever manner of composition we could suppose for Homer, it could be only one which 
barred him in every verse and in every phrase from the search for words that would be of 
his own finding. Whatever reason we may find for his following the scheme of the diction, 
it can be only one which quits the poet at no instant. There is only one need of this sort 
which can even be suggested—the necessity of making verses by the spoken word. This is a 
need which can be lifted from the poet only by writing, which alone allows the poet to leave 
his unfinished idea in the safe keeping of the paper which lies before him, while with whole 
unhurried mind he seeks along the ranges of his thought for the new group of words which 
his idea calls for. Without writing, the poet can make his verses only if he has a formulaic 
diction which will give him his phrases all made, and made in such a way that, at the 
slightest bidding of the poet, they will link themselves in an unbroken pattern that will fill 
his verses and make his sentences.’’® This is an enlargement of the brief'statement I have 
already quoted from Parry’s article on enjambement.!° When he came to study the Homeric 
language as the language of an oral poetry he gave a much fuller description of this style, 
and then proceeded to show by the same type of reasoning that the language of an oral 
poetry is made up of archaic elements, foreign elements, and artificial elements, and he 
applied this to the Homeric language. In this paper, too, he was thinking for the first time 
not only of formulas but of whole traditional passages." This is a point which was later to 
assume even greater importance in his thinking, although he did not live long enough to 
set his ideas down on paper. I know, however, that he had formulated them pretty exactly. 

But at this point in 1932 he had reached a crisis. He wrote: “To prove that there were 
one or many poets, and to show what passages were taken whole from the tradition and 
which were made anew out of single formulas or verses, we must turn to the study of other 
oral poetries where the processes of composition can be studied in actual practice and in a 
greater body of poetry than we have for the Greek epic. When, by the exact analysis of oral 
poems in reference to their tradition, we have grasped in detail just how the oral poet works 
and what it is that makes a poem good or bad in the judgment of himself and his hearers, 
we shall then, but only then, be able to undertake to study the authorship of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and to try to apportion that which is due to the tradition and that which is due 
to the author.”” Up to this point he had been talking of oral poetry from a theoretical basis 
and from accounts of others who had done field work. With rare exceptions (for example, 
the research of Murko and Gesemann in South Slavic poetry and Radloff in Turkish) Parry 
had no great faith in the reports of these investigators. He was too thorough a scholar (as 
anyone will attest who has taken the trouble to follow the close reasoning and careful analy- 
ses in his writings) and too devoted to method to rely upon the observations of others when 
it was possible for him to observe the phenomena of oral poetry himself. There was nothing 
else to do then but to learn Serbo-Croatian (he chose the Yugoslav field because in those 
days it was the most accessible of the still living oral epics), to have a recording apparatus 
built which would satisfy the needs of continuous recording, and to go to Yugoslavia. With 
the financial assistance of the American Council of Learned Societies and of the Milton 
Fund and Clarke Bequest of Harvard, and with the cooperation of the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, he surmounted all the difficulties of such an undertaking and returned in the fall of 
1935 with one of the most remarkable collections of oral poetry ever made. 


® Parry, op. cit., p. 138. Cf. also pp. 77 and 78 of the Walter Arend’s “Die typischen Scenen bei Homer,” in 
same article. Classical Philology, xxxi (1936), pp. 357-360. 

10 Above pp. 3-4. 2 Parry, op. cit., p. 47. 
1 Parry, op. cit., p. 12. Cf. also Parry’s review of 
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We all know that he did not have the opportunity to commit the results of his field studies 
to writing. However, in the fall of 1935 he did begin a book to which he gave the title “The 
Singer of Tales.” Seven typewritten pages of the first chapter of that book, typically entitled 
“Aim and Method,” are still in my possession and, obviously unfinished though they be, 
they are published here for the first time. They are the last words which he wrote on the 
subject of oral poetry. 


“This book is the report of a study which I made in the years 1933-1935 of the heroic 
songs of the Slavic speaking peoples of the Balkan peninsula. It happened at the time that 
I gathered much lore and music of many sorts, and made beginnings of what I hope may be 
in time a full and much needed work on South Slavic heroic and lyric song, but the study 
reported here was planned and carried out with no such large end in view: its business was 
to find out how the singers of the heroic tales learn and practice their art. But if I thus nar- 
rowed the scope of the search it was because I believed that we needed a very particular 
kind of knowledge before we could go much farther in our understanding of a whole vast and 
often very famous body of poetry, namely of what is properly to be called the song of 
unletiered peoples, but has been variously named as folk, or popular, or primitive, or tradi- 
tional, or merely early poetry. Briefly, the aim of the study was to fix with exactness the 
form of oral story poetry to see wherein it differs from the form of written story poetry. Its 
method was to observe singers working in a thriving tradition of unlettered song and see 
how the form of their songs hangs upon their having to learn and practice their art without 
reading and writing. The principles of oral form thus gotten would be useful in two ways. 
They would be a starting point for a comparative study of oral poetry which sought to see 
how the way of life of a people gives rise to a poetry of a given kind and a given degree 
of excellence. Secondly they would be useful in the study of the great poems which have come 
down to us as lonely relics of a dim past: we would know how to work backwards from their 
form so as to learn how they must have been made. Thus this book is meant not only for 
the Slavist but as well for the folklorist or anthropologist who has to do with the songs of 
any unlettered people, and even more for the students of such “early”’ poems as the Iliad 
and Odyssey, or the chansons de geste, or Beowulf. 

I am not of course the first to try to find out how an oral poem comes into being and passes 
from one singer to another, and what changes it undergoes in the course. No more am I 
the first to try to use living unlettered song for better understanding of “‘early”’ poetry. 
Indeed, no small part of my faith in the method I have followed has come from my belief 
that the work of other scholars has tended ever more and more towards this method, until 
the time had come for someone to attempt a rigid formulation and use of it. It is even more 
than likely that someone else would have done this before had it not been for the lack of the 
mechanical means: it has only been in the last few years that the science of electrical sound 
recording has given us an apparatus of such a sort that it can record songs of any length and 
in the large numbers needed before one can draw conclusions, and finally which can make 
records which are so good that the words on them can be accurately written down for the 
purpose of close study. 


The Oral Form of Unletiered Song 


“The critics, groping for the rules by which they should group the varied works of the 
world’s literature, have come to see more or less clearly that literature falls into two great 
parts, but they have not yet agreed upon the real nature of these two parts, nor upon the 
terms which should be applied to them. Such names as folk-literature, or popular, or primt- 
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tive literature have much truth in them but they are not finally good because, not to speak 
of the strange use of the word “‘literature,”’ they are purely negative terms and mean at the 
best nothing more than the talk and song of men who have not the education of a self-styled 
civilized people, while at the worst they either betray a scorn which it would be hard to 
justify for certain ranks and forms of society, or else a wistful belief in questionable theories 
which make of the “common” man and the “simpler” stages of society the springhead of art. 
With our great anthropological knowledge we can now see that such terms get us little 
further than the point men reached in the seventeen hundreds when they believed that 
savages had a poetry which was more “natural” than their own. We are readier, now that 
we know more, to set lore against literature. These two words entangle us in no doubtful 
theories, but they do suppose that the use of writing brought about the one greatest change 
in man’s artful use of words. It would seem true, however, that learning the use of writing 
is the one greatest cultural happening in the life of a people. 

If we put lore against literature it follows that we should put oral poetry against written 
poetry, but the critics so far have rarely done this, chiefly because it happened that the 
same man rarely knew both kinds of poetry, and if he did he was rather looking for that in 
which they were alike. That is, the men who were likely to meet with the songs of an unlet- 
tered people were not ordinarily of the sort who could judge soundly how good or bad they 
were, while the men with a literary background who published oral poems wanted above all 
to show that they were good as literature. It was only the students of the “early” poems 
who were brought into touch at the same time with both lore and literature. Early poems 
come from the time debatable between the lack and the use of writing, and if the pride of 
the nations in the genius of their past has led above all to the vaunting of these poems for 
the same sort of merits in them as one finds in great literary poetry, the little that is known 
about how they were made keeps pointing the other way to poets who made little or no use 
of writing. So from the start the songs which men gathered in modern times from unlettered 
peoples were likened to the early poems. The theories which resulted, for good or for worse, 
have been of any number of sorts, but broadly they may be put under the headings of those 
which stressed origins, content, or practice. 

We can see now that the critics began working from the wrong end when they leaped upon 
the oral poems to wrest from them the answer to the question which had so long vexed them: 
who was their author? Their question, unhappily, was the wrong one, because in it they 
failed to see that an oral poem undergoes two kinds of creation, that of the man who first 
makes it and that of the man who sings it each time. We are able to get pretty fully at the 
creation of the singer, but we are slapped at every turn when we try to get our hands upon 
the creation of the maker (and very properly, for it is the only way we will learn that we are 
looking for the wrong thing), but it was nevertheless the creation of the maker which the 
first critics of the oral poems were sure they had found. It was simply that they had never 
heard or dreamed of a poem being otherwise than fixed, so thay left the factor of the fluidity 
of the oral poem altogether out of their equation and got the answer that whereas the author 
of a written poem is so and so, the author of the oral poem is the people. The solution to the 
age-long problem they then set forth in a pleasant setting of ideas on the genius of the folk, 
which were then prompted largely by the democratic faith in man, but which have since, 
not without a certain irony, become the heart of the various doctrines of nationalism. The 
view which came belatedly, because it is only by careful study that we can work away from 
habitual ideas, that uneducated and uncivilized man is not really very unlike the man of 
the modern world, and that the genius of the oral poet is not really any different from the 
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genius of the written poet, is still so rare that it is limited almost to the experts. Neverthe- 
less it was this first great eagerness to know the origins of the oral poems which turned men 
to them and brought into being the work of such great collectors as Karajitch and Radloff 
whose work with true singers led them to see for the first time the true nature of creation in 
unlettered song. 

It was soon seen that there was much against the theory of folk-origin in such a simple form 
and further work was carried on along two lines. First, the method of comparative linguis- 
tics was carried over into the field of early and oral poetry, and a great deal of sound study 
showed how parts of stories, or even the whole story, keep turning up in poems of different 
regions of a country, and in different centuries, and even in different countries. It was a 
method which could not be used as rigorously as in the field of linguistics for fixing the 
“common” form from which all the other forms must have come in the course of time and 
travel, because the material was too varied, and there was no way of telling whether two 
poems with the same story came from a common source, or whether one of them came from 
the other. Nevertheless the search itself was of a sort which kept to the songs themselves, 
and even though it failed to give us a body of Aryan ballads it showed much about the life 
of the theme in oral poetry, though the reasons for that life can be well understood only 
when one has seen the use of it by the singer in making up his song. The second line of 
study which sought to get at the origins of oral poetry took up more carefully the practice 
of the poetry itself as a way to this end, but it will be better, before looking at what was done 
by scholars along this right road, to glance at what was done along another. 

The students of the early European poetries, as these became better known, were struck 
by the great likeness in their thought, in such a way that passing over their oral nature, 
which they were more or less ready to grant, they came more and more to treat them as 
common examples of heroic poetry. This was very good as far as it went. Certainly no reader 
of these ancient poetries can help being struck by the fact that they have chiefly to do with 
the prowesses of men of strength and courage, whom the poets believed to have lived in a 
more or less distant past when human powers were greater, and whom they called by a 
special term which we translate as “hero.” These critics were wrong, however, when they went 
on and supposed that heroic poetry was one of the necessary stages in the growth of liter- 
ature. They failed to keep apart history and poetry. Poetry is heroic only because it is 
created by a people who are living in a certain way, and so have a certain outlook on life, 
and our understanding of the heroic will come only as we learn what that way of living is 
and grasp that outlook. We find, for example, that cattle-lifting is a common theme in the 
ancient European poetries, but it is found there because of no law of poetry, but because 
these people happened to live in a way which led them to the stealing of cattle on the one 
hand and to the practice of poetry on the other. The heroic element in early poetry is not 
a problem of lore, but one of anthropology and history, and the students of heroic poetry 
have done a very great deal in showing how the social background is mirrored in the poetry, 
but far less in showing us the nature of the poetry itself. The same is true for a number of 
other works which follow what is usually called a sociological method: inasmuch as they 
explain the content of the poems by the social life of the people they show us nothing about 
oral poetry which could not also be true of literary poetry. When, however, such works 
point out the function of song in a given society, that is another matter, for they are then 
beginning to get at social factors which bear upon the form of song. But to this I shall 
shortly return. 

To get back now to the critics who worked further along the line of origin: these were 
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chiefly the students of the English and Danish ballads, that is, of poems which were written 
down fairly lately, and which even now are sung in such out of the way regions as the Faroes 
Islands and the mountains of Kentucky.” 


When we were still in the field in Dubrovnik during the winter of 1934-35 Parry began to 
dictate a running narrative account of his two Yugoslav trips, inserting each text into the 
narrative in its chronological order and providing each text with a commentary. He covered 
only eight texts (the last unfinished) and a period from the fifth to the twenty-second of 
July, 1933. These are only field notes, but they are far from rough. I believe he intended 
some time to complete them. The present plan is to include them in the introductory pages 
to volume one of the published collection. I mention them here because Mr. Parry gave to 
them the title Cor Huso. 

Cor Huso Husein was a blind singer whom we never met because he had already gone to 
his reward in 1935, but who had become a legendary figure among the singers in the SandZak 
of Novi Pazar, where we first heard of him, and in Montenegro. A full account of what we 
know about him will be given in its proper place, but to Parry, I believe, he symbolized 
the Yugoslav traditional singer in much the same way in which Homer was the Greek singer 
of tales par excellence. Some of the best poems collected were from singers who had heard 
Cor Huso and had learned from him. 

The Parry Collection of South Slavic Texts, now the property of the Harvard University 
Library, contains over 3,580 twelve inch phonograph records and more than 12,500 texts, 
of which approximately 750 are recorded. Generally speaking, there are four types of text: 
1) Instrumental; there are a few records illustrating the music of various instruments used 
in the Balkans; 2) Women’s Songs; lyric and short narratives sung, usually unaccompanied, 
by the women and young people for their own entertainment or at social gatherings; about 
11,000 of the total number of texts in the collection are of this type and some 250 are on 
records;! 3) Narrative poems of adventure sung to the accompaniment of the one-stringed 
gusle ; these are the core of the collection and, although the actual number of texts is smaller 
than that of the women’s songs, they are much longer; 4) Conversations held before the 
microphone with the singers, who tell of their lives and of how they learned to sing. The 
interest of the Homeric scholar naturally centers around the third group of texts. 

It would seem that the best way to determine what oral form is and to analyze the oral 
technique of composition and transmission is to take the songs of a given singer and relate 
every formula and passage in them to the songs of other singers first in the same district 
and then in other districts. If the material were abundant enough one would thus be able 
to show exactly what elements in that singer’s songs are the common traditional property 
of all the singers and what elements are “original.”’ It was with this in mind that a plan of 
publication for the Parry Collection was laid down several years ago. The material is to be 
published by districts and by singers within a district, and correspondences between the 
poems within the district and those outside are to be noted in an appendix. The first volume 
is nearing completion. It will contain, beside a lengthy introduction which will give an ac- 


18 The music of many of the recorded women’s songs 
has been transcribed by the late Prof. Béla Barték, 
who, with the permission of Harvard University, was 
commissioned by Columbia University to do this work. 
Seventy-five of these, together with a detailed analysis 
by Prof. Barték and texts edited and translated by 
myself are soon to be published by the Columbia 


University Press. The reader is referred to this forth- 
coming volume for a fuller account of these songs. 
Several of the women’s songs were also transcribed 
musically by Prof. Samuel P. Bayard of State College, 
Pa. and it is planned to publish six of these in the not 
too distant future. 
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count of the collecting, a representative selection of poems gathered from the region of 
Novi Pazar. 

It is obvious that before publication could be undertaken the words had to be transcribed 
from the phonograph records and a series of indices had to be devised so that the twelve 
thousand odd texts could be handled readily. Some of the transcription was done in Yugo- 
slavia during 1934 and 1935 by Mr. Nikola Vujnovié, himself a singer from Hercegovina, 
who had been Professor Parry’s chief assistant in the field. In the spring of 1937 approxi- 
mately 500 records were copied at Harvard and I took them to Dubrovnik that summer 
where Mr. Vujnovié transcribed them. But there were still many records left untranscribed, 
and in 1938, with the combined assistance of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Society of Fellows, and Harvard University, Vujnovié was brought to Harvard for a 
period of eighteen months. By the spring of 1940 all the records of the collection, with the 
exception of a handful in Albanian and Turkish and one or two which Vujnovié could not 
understand either because of poor recording or of dialect differences had been transcribed. 

During the period in which the transcription was going forward a set of practicable in- 
dices was devised and completed. Up to that time there had been only a rough log of each 
text as it was collected: a number was assigned to each in the field and an entry made of 
the name of the singer, the place and date of recording, and the numbers of the records. 
There are now four separate indices, on three-by-five cards. One is a master index of texts 
listed numerically; another is a master index of recorded texts arranged numerically, with 
guide cards for the centers in which the texts were collected; a third is an index of singers 
with the songs gathered from each entered on the card; and the fourth is an index of the 
first lines of the songs giving the text number of each version, the name of the singer, and the 
place of collection. With this apparatus one can readily review the songs contributed by 
any singer, or survey the songs collected in a single district, or study all the variants of any 
given song. 

There was also a third task of a clerical nature which had to be done. This was typing 
the texts so that one could work from a typed copy, thus leaving the original manuscripts 
to be handled as little as possible. This work was started in Dubrovnik and continued later 
in Cambridge. There are still a large number to be typed, but this can be done as their 
turn for publication comes up. It can be done properly only by seated who has at least 
an elementary knowledge of Serbo-Croatian. 

Within the framework of the larger study of oral form are two related problems the in- 
vestigation of which will add immeasurably to our understanding of those poems which 
have come down to us from the past. In the Parry Collection there are many instances of the 
same song from a single singer both in a recorded and in a dictated version. The process of 
dictating was unnatural for most of the singers. Accustomed to compose their verses rapidly 
to the rhythm of the instrumental accompaniment the majority of the singers found it 
difficult to dictate good lines. In fact, some of them found it impossible and it was necessary 
to give them the gusle and ask them to sing a line and then stop and wait for the scribe to 
record it before passing on to the next. Since the collector was seeking a normal ten-syllable 
line, the dictated version tends to be more perfect metrically than the sung version, because 
in the heat of normal oral composition metrical irregularities are frequently glossed over in 
the singing by adding an extra grace note or drawing out another for two beats. With the 
material at our disposal in the Parry Collection we shall be able to determine very exactly 
what the differences are between the sung and the dictated versions of a song. 

The second problem is of peculiar interest to Homeric scholars. Most of the songs taken 
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down from unlettered peoples are short, usually only a few hundred lines, in rare instances 
reaching two thousand lines. This is far from the sixteen thousand lines of the Iliad or the 
thirteen thousand of the Odyssey. During the summer of 1935, while collecting at Bijelo 
Polje, Parry came across a singer named Avdo Mededovié, one of those who had heard 
Cor Huso in their youth, whose powers of invention and story-telling were far above the 
ordinary. He was encouraged to take all the time which he wished, to rest whenever neces- 
sary, and to sing as long a song as he could. He sang for a week and our turntables rolled 
for about two hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon, with short breaks every 
twenty minutes or half hour for a cup of Turkish coffee or some stronger refreshment. At 
the end of a week the song was still unfinished, but the singer’s voice had gone, so medication 
was ordered and after a week’s rest Avdo continued. Another week sufficed to complete 
the song, which ran to 13,331 lines.* Another song from the same singer, this time in a dic- 
tated version, runs to about the same length." One should not seek the same type of excel- 
lence in these long songs as one finds in the Iliad and the Odyssey, yet in spite of repetition 
of incident and lengthy catalogues (it will be noted that these are characteristic also of the 
Homeric poems) Avdo’s songs are well above the average. We must posit for the Homeric 
poems, I believe, a more flourishing tradition than the one which prevailed in Yugoslavia 
in 1935, and a much richer one. But it is the length of Avdo’s poems and the way in which 
that length was obtained which are of particular value. To illustrate the leisurely style of 
these songs I quote from a translation of the dictated “Song of Meho, Son of Smail” which 
Mr. Parry began. After a brief introduction the story begins: 


Now to you, sirs, who are gathered here I wish to sing the measures of a song, that you may be 
merry. It is a song of the olden time, of the deeds of the great men of old and the heroes over the 
earth in the time when Suleyman the glorious held empire. Then was the empire of the Turks at its 
highest. Sixty provinces it had and Bosnia was its lock, its lock it was and its golden keys, and a place 
of all good trust against the foe. : 

Now they gathered together in Kanija in the gay tavern as the custom long had been. At that 
gathering were thirty barons, the chief men of all the city of Kanija, and four and twenty of the 
Emperor’s lords. At the head of the gathering was the Duke Hasan Tiro with his fifty men of war 
and beside the Duke at his left side, Count Omer of Kanija, the old man. Beside the old man were 
two of the Emperor’s marshals, and beside the marshals was Sifrich lord Hasan. Next to Hasan was 
his nephew lord Mehmed, the dear son of Smail the Pilgrim, and brother’s son to Sifrich Hasan. . . . 

Two squires served ‘the wine, one the squire of Kanija’s count, the other of their marshal, even 
the warriors Hasan and Huseyin. Beneath their arms each held a goatskin of wine, and in his right 
hand a great measuring cup. Ever in order did they serve their chiefs, Duke Hasan and the great 
men of the realm. When they had served every man then did they thrust their hands behind their 
sashes and stood at homage to their lords, that their lords might find their drink the sweeter. 

Now when the lords had drunk of their wine they put the wine glasses aside, for the wine had 
flushed their faces, and took up the brandy bowls. Brandy is ever a talker, and of those barons and 
those lords of the emperor not one was a man who had to borrow. . . .8 


Among the projects which Mr. Parry had set for himself was a series of articles for the 
American Philological Association under the general title “Homer and Huso.” He published 
an abstract of the first of these,!” which he called “Homer and Huso I: The Singer’s Rests in 
Greek and South Slavic Heroic Song”; and I later followed the pattern of the abstract and 


4 Parry Collection, Texts nos. 12, $89 and 12, 441. far as line 9,000. 
16 Ibid. Text no. 6802. TAPA, Ixvi (1935). 
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wrote an article on the subject.'!* This and two later articles’ were modelled along the gen- 
eral lines of Professor Parry’s earlier paper entitled “Whole Formulaic Verses in Greek and 
South Slavic Heroic Song.’’° They were intended to illustrate the ways in which the two 
poetries could be most profitably compared. 

While in Novi Pazar Parry had recorded several Albanian songs from one of the singers 
who sang in both languages. The musical instrument used to accompany these songs is the 
gusle (Albanian lahuta) but the line is shorter than the Serbian decasyllabic and a primitive 
type of rhyming is regular. It was apparent that a study of the exchange of formulas and 
traditional passages between these two poetries would be rewarding because it would show 
what happens when an oral poetry passes from one language group to another which is 
adjacent to it. However, there was not sufficient time in 1935 to collect much material or 
to learn the Albanian language. While in Dubrovnik in the summer of 1937 I had an oppor- 
tunity to study Albanian and in September and October of that year I travelled through 
the mountains of northern Albania from Shkodre to Kuksi by way of Boge, Thethi, Abate 
and Tropoje, returning by a more southerly route. I collected about one hundred narrative 
songs, many of them short, but a few between five hundred and a thousand lines in length.” 
We found out that there are some songs common to both Serbo-Croatian and Albanian 
tradition and that a number of the Moslem heroes of the Yugoslav poetry, such as Mujo and 
Halil Hrnjica and Derdelez Alija, are found also in Albanian. Much work remains to be done 
in this field before we can tell exactly what the relationship is between the two traclitions. 

Milman Parry has already been assigned a place in the history of Homeric scholarship 
among the great. Bassett, although he disagreed with the implications of Parry’s discover- 
ies, asserted: ““Thus far Parry seems to me to have made one of the most important contribu- 
tions of recent years to our understanding of Homer’s poetry.” And Carpenter, in discus- 
sing American Homeric scholars like Calhoun, Scott, and Bassett, added: “But perhaps the 
most brilliant of this distinguished company has probably remained the least heeded. Mil- 
man Parry suffered the tragic and untimely death of those whom the old Homeric gods love, 
but not before he had completed and published his unanswerable and unassailable proof 
that Iliad and Odyssey belong to the class of oral literatures. ... His work—only a few 
pamphlets in all—will not be read, like that of Scott, by the general student of literature. 
But whether or not it is read at all, its truth abides almost as surely as Euclid’s demonstra- 
tions abide whether or not anyone chooses to retrace their close-knit reasoning.” Actually, 
however, a true appraisal of the value of Milman Parry’s work must wait until the full im- 
port of his collection of South Slavic texts is understood. Through it he will have added not 
only to our appreciation of the real merit of the Homeric poems but to our knowledge and 
comprehension of all oral traditional poetry. 
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total of possible human speech-sounds and their combinations, only a small submul- 

tiple appears in a given language. Either extreme, the perpetual use of one sound only, 
or of a different one every time the mouth is opened, would be an infant cry or an idiot 
gibberish. Again in structural method, it is selective variation that gives a language its 
character, for example the initial mutations of Keltic, as in Welsh 7 plant, “their children”; 
i blant, “‘his children’”’; 2 flant, “‘her children’; something so radically different not in history 
and principle but in application from Sanskrit sandhi, that it is, theoretically at least, 
difficult to say what the correct alphabetic ordering of the word “children,” or of any Welsh 
word liable to mutation, ought to be. Out of the various methods of position (as in Chinese), 
inflexion, whether agglutinative (as in Turkish) or amalgamating (as in Indo-European), 
and polysynthesis (as in Eskimo), any language or dialect selects, so to speak, certain fea- 
tures or procedures and uses them consistently. This is assumed, as an axiom, to be abso- 
lutely true, for descriptive purposes, by all students of language; historically, of course, the 
axiom is suspended, or rather replaced by another, namely that all vocal features are sus- 
ceptible of change. Again in syntax and in vocabulary there is a selective limitation in any 
given language or dialect, and a selective variation as compared with all others. Without 
the former, that is with absolute freedom of choice, no two people could say the same thing 
or any one person the same thing twice; without the latter, everybody would for all time 
talk alike. In sounds, forms, structure, syntax, and vocabulary, then, that is to say in all its 
features, together with their corresponding meanings, every language is selective. This is 
perhaps the most important characteristic, if not the only one, which all languages (as dis- 
tinct from language at large) may be said to have in common. 

Now it is a remarkable feature of “Homeric” usage — dialect is hardly the correct term for 
the state of affairs that we find in Greek epic —that its selectivity is extraordinarily catholic. 
Every beginner in Homer is painfully aware of this fact. He is bewildered by the variety 
of sounds, forms, endings and words (i.e. vocabulary), a bewilderment which a correspond- 
ing freedom in syntax does little to mitigate. Every scholar who has tried to make up his 
mind about the nature of the ‘Homeric dialect” is no less perplexed, and the more intimate 
his knowledge of Greek dialects the less easy is it for him to resolve his perplexity, the less 
glib his answer of “Old Ionic” (a refuge for the ignorant) or of “‘mixed Aeolic-Ionic” (a 
half-truth for the dishonest or unlearned). The unscientific and frivolous guessing competi- 
tion that goes by the name of the “Homeric problem” echoes and re-echoes with disputes 
about the classification of Homer’s “dialect.” In a discussion, moreover, that shrieks its 
puerilities to high heaven, nothing is, or could be, more puerile than the notion that the 
Iliad could possibly have been composed by one man, except in the sense that The Golden 
Treasury was written by Palgrave, or that Hymns Ancient and Modern was written by one 
man. I cannot go into the literary aspect of the question. But it is not necessary. No one 
with a competent knowledge of the Greek language and its history, judging the matter on 
purely linguistic grounds, which in this matter are and must be paramount, escapes the 
conclusion of a multiple origin and a long tradition. Whether one man, called Homer (or 
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something else), put the Iliad and Odyssey (or either of them) together much as we now have 
them, and when and where; or whether one man determined, or caused to be determined, 
the traditional text of the poems much as we now have it—these are other questions, in 
which I have no competence. But they are irrelevant to the question that I am now con- 
sidering; and to ask what is meant by “Homer,” i.e. our poems or what went before them, 
simply evades the issue. The peculiar, indeed egregious, catholicity of selection that char- 
acterizes Homeric diction among all known forms of Greek is such that on that ground alone, 
and therefore linguistically speaking, the complex descent (rather than “‘origin’’) of Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey is as certain as anything can be in this very uncertain world. This sounds 
like an ipse dixit. Now I am not in the habit of appealing to authority; but, I repeat, I know 
no competent linguist or comparative philologist whose knowledge of Greek and Greek dia- 
lects I respect enough to quote his name, who holds any other opinion on this particular 
matter—Meillet, Schwyzer, Chadwick, Kretschmer, Chantraine, all are agreed about the 
inextricable mixture of dialect. It is contrary to all that we know about linguistic processes 
and linguistic development to suppose for one moment that a single “‘author” could have 
produced this result in any normal sense of the word. On the other hand, a long tradition, 
of great antiquity. starting with a very early stratum of ancient Greek, and handed about 
from city to city, ending up in Athens (since that city, rather than, say Corinth or Sparta, 
as it might have happened, is where our Homer comes from), a tradition developed in the 
main contemporaneously with the precipitation, as it were, and distribution and subsequent 
development of the Greek dialects, Attic-Ionic and Ionic (of Asia Minor) included, might 
very well have produced the result which we have, and such a theory seems to me best to 
fit the linguistic facts. That a single “editor,” or a more or less unitary process of editorship, 
presumably of great literary talents, enters the picture at some point towards the end of the 
tradition (i.e. not later than the sixth century B.c.) seems likely enough. But it would be an 
idle dispute about names to enquire in precisely this connexion what a particular school or 
scholar means by Homer (i.e. the finished poems or a precedent oral tradition); and to use 
the term author or authorship in this same connexion, in which is really meant something 
quite different from independent and original creative composition, is simply to sin against 
the light, the more so if a “‘single authorship” is asserted. 

The evidence in proof of the character of Homeric usage will be recapitulated briefly 
below—briefly, because much of it can hardly be said to be new. But it is high time that it 
should be presented anew to non-specialists after the long run the Unitarian fashion (it is 
nothing more) has had for its very little money, indeed for its linguistic bad coin, if I may 
use the term. Chantraine in his recent, and excellent, Grammaire homérique (1942) deliber- 
ately excluded all consideration of this question from his purely descriptive account of the 
phonology and morphology of Homer’s language. As for D. B. Monro, the good news was 
too good to be true when he wrote; and even in his second edition (1891), his handling of the 
Homeric “dialect” was outmoded. Besides, he intended it deliberately to be a refutation of 
Fick’s theory; this both prejudiced and narrowed the issue (no one accepts Fick’s theory 
now, but everyone still mentions it), an issue which Monro did not really understand. The 
discoveries of the “Jung-grammatiker”’ were then still new, and Monro never made clear 
or even grasped the need to distinguish sharply between old pre-dialectal Greek and specifi- 
cally dialectal (e.g. Aeolic) forms. 

Now it is an encouraging factor in the successive steps that have been taken by the Ho- 
meric question in modern times, that one obstacle after another which previously had to be 
evaded as “‘poetic license” has been surmounted more rationally—or rather, let me say, 
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surmounted rationally —at least ever since (in 1713) Richard Bentley first detected the 
presence of the digamma in the Homeric hexameter. That some metrical freedom will 
appear in an oral tradition can be shown from non-Greek epic; and that the faults of a 
flawed vulgate called for remedy was also only to be expected. But the restoration of Ff 
healed many ailing places, not only in hiatus and (medially) in the absence of contraction 
(internal hiatus), as every schoolboy knows, but also by making “position” with initial or 
medial single consonants. Similarly, where Greek y» and v stand for I.E. sm and sn respective- 
ly, the medial -yu- and -vv-, or initial u- and v- making “position” have been shown, by com- 
parison with cognates other than Greek or Latin, not to be mere caprice, but relics of an 
archaic pronunciation or of an old consonant-group. 

Recognition of a similar or identical situation in @@évaros, long considered “metrical 
license” (Monro, van Leeuwen), came later. But ever since @vjoxw, Oavaros have been 
connected with Skt. ddhvanit “died, perished,” it has been seen that the lengthening (before 
6) is normal. Van Leeuwen himself suggested that in €4duws (elv-) the consonant-group 
was originally -vc-, and this explanation will apply also to évdéws (cf. O Ch SI. chod3=Gr. 
656s, both ch- and ‘ standing for I.E. s-)—in fact Thessalian shows ’Evvodia IG IX (2). 
358,1286. More significant is the fact that the Semitic cheth, not he, was taken over by the 
Greek alphabet to fill the place where original I.E. initial and intervocalic s had stood. For 
this proves that s had not yet become hk. In view of the gradual removal of such difficulties 
we are justified in seeking a better explanation of Gvégedos and even of ézirovos than 
either “‘metrical license” or “analogical extension.” At all events there is no justification 
for accepting a writing such as éws 6 rai@’ dpyawe (Leaf) at the beginning of a line (A 193), 
which I once heard the late Milman Parry defend not even as — —~ (in the first foot) but as 
~-—~ on the ground that, monstrous as it appears to us, an oral composer would be prepared 
to admit the “irregularity”(!), just as modern Southern Slavonic oral poets do. However, 
since Parry, on the same occasion, revealed that he was unaware of a “double” p in aug- 
mented forms of jirrw (where -pp- stands for -¢p-), I could not take his contention seriously. 
Monro’s jos is a good deal more satisfactory, but the efos of the mss. is a mere ghost word 
that substitutes a linguistic enormity for a metrical deformity. 

I venture now to propose a daring line of investigation which may lead to a resolution of 
some remaining difficulties, but which I should not have had the courage to advance were 
it not for two facts: (1) that the whole course of modern study of the language of Homer has 
been progressive, thanks to comparative and historical methods; and (2) that a recently 
established concept in the field of Indo-European itself promises to be extremely fruitful. 
This latter is a new theory of the I.E. root, which the evidence of Hittite more than con- 
firms. This theory states that the I.E. root normally has the shape consonant plus short 
vowel (€/5) plus consonant, to which a suffix of the shape short vowel plus consonant is 
commonly added, variations of quantitative ablaut normally leading to a base CvCC or 
CCvC (in these formulae C=consonant, v=vowel). Thus in évdéws the root (of 446s) is 
s¢/ gd-. This has long been known. But the root of the verb “to be” is no longer accepted as 
és-, but is known to have been Hes-, in which H is laryngeal of such quality that it does not 
affect the color of the e-vowel. This laryngeal is written fu, in contrast with h: which com- 
bines with e to produce an a-vowel, and hk; which combined with e to produce an o-vowel. 
Moreover eh, ehe, and ehs produce é, d, and 6 respectively.! There is also reason for thinking 


1 Readers should consult Lejeune, Traité de phonétique grecque, 1947, pp. 173-176, for a simple statement of 
the facts involved. 
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that laryngeals were potent to produce an aspiration of plosives, at least the breathed 
series, if not also the voiced, the Greek representatives of which are ¢,0,x. Accordingly, 
wherever long vowels of the normal grade are involved, and likewise aspirated consonants, 
and in some instances possibly both of these in the same group of cognate words, suspicion 
is aroused of the former presence of a laryngeal. Taken together the two (or three) complexes 
of words fulfilling these requirements cover a considerable amount of ground. 

Now the current theory is that a long vowel arises from eH, not from He, nor from the 
former existence of a laryngeal in any position other than after e with which it contracts. 
I am well aware of the boldness of the suggestion that I am about to make. I make it, never- 
theless, in the hope that some young scholar will be encouraged to master both the Hittite 
evidence and the laryngeal theory, together with the new concept of the LE. root, and to 
apply his knowledge to some of the remaining problems of Homeric scansion. I am con- 
vinced that there are interesting discoveries to be made. In brief, my suggestion is that at 
the remote date at which the Greek epic was being formed, enough remained of the old 
laryngeal consonants to affect syllabic quantities in the word in positions other than e+H. 
Possibly this would be shown to be a relic of Indo-European metrics, and there are certain 
features of Vedic scansion which would have to be taken into consideration. If my conjec- 
ture is right, such a quantity as @ in @yopdace (B 337) would be accounted for neither by 
ictus nor analogy (it may be analogy, however, in dunyepées, cf. raviyupis, like rodqvepos, 
cf. dtAnperyos, where an ancient type of contraction in compounds exists), but by a remnant 
of the length of time of utterance of an initial consonant in the root /.eg-(not ag-). A similar 
account might be proposed not only for 2v ayop{ but also for dvépedos and for lengthening 
before végos (e.g. werd 52 védos elwero metav, 133, or 52 védos elmero A 274), 
for in vépos we have *hien-ebh-, *hinébh-. Even in éxirovos the preposition has an I.E. by- 
form containing an aspirate, quite apart from the possibility that initially we might postu- 
late hi. The peculiar writings vahoid, thooxos, bphakod are hardly relevant, but since in 
Homer lengthening is found before péyas (e.g. 560 uéya, P 744), the writing uh- which is 
not merely Pamphylian (uhevdd[av]) but also Megarian (MA[éyapa]) and even Attic (uheyadou), 
takes on new significance, for there is no question here of original sm-. On the other 
hand, and this is a matter of capital importance, the presence of a laryngeal has been de- 
tected in wéyas by Pedersen? on the basis of both Hittite and Sanskrit evidence. The adjec- 
tive is a perplexing word not only in its inflexion and accentuation (I always know a poor 
student by his misaccentuation of yeyédor,-at, weyada), but also in its relation with cog- 
nates (Latin magnus, Hittite me-ik-ki-i§, Skt. n. mahi, Goth. mikils, Kelt. maglo- in Maglo- 
cunus). Without going into detail, for which the reader must refer to Pedersen’s brilliant 
account, I may point out simply that from 2h we have both the Hittite kk and Skt. h (older 
gh); from *mgHlo- we have (by metathesis) *mH#lo-, whence *majlo- the forerunner of the 
Greek forms in -)o-, and also, by assimilation, Latin magno-. This throws a new and totally 
different light on Greek yh- and on the Homeric lengthening. At all events, the entire ques- 
tion of epic lengthening of short vowels must be attacked anew, and Leaf’s Appendix D 
(Iliad, vol. I) needs to be rewritten. 

At all events, also, it is clear that evidence for archaic Greek, Aeolic or other, in Homer 
appears now in a new light. So far as concerns our Homer, that a text of “Achaean”’ (rather 
than strictly Aeolic) character has been passed, so to speak, through an Attic-Ionic (rather 
than Ionic) “bath” or “dye” is widely conceded. The presence of the rough breathing puts 
Asiatic Ionic pure and simple out of court. Even though his theory, as he stated it, can no 


* Kgl. danske Vidensk. Selskab, H.-F. Meddelelser, xxv, 2, 1988, pp. 36, 170; cf. xi 5, 1926, p. 47. 
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longer be accepted, credit must still be given to August Fick for the discovery of the real 
nature of the Homeric “dialect”—a discovery announced in the early eighties of the last 
century and made possible only by the work of the “Jung-grammatiker.” Thus, though it 
is generally said that the Homeric poems are written, and though they profess to be written 
in “Old Ionic” (only another name for Homeric!) or “Attic-Ionic” (which does not insist on 
psilosis), actually, side by side with professed Ionic forms, such locutions appear as 'Arpet5ao 
(Ionic -é or (presumably in Aeolic)—not even Ands—instead of Ionic djyos 
(but vnds “temple” is admitted), vupgawv (Ionic -éwv), not to mention the impossible éws 
for which dos or jos must be restored. Homer’s name of the Ionians themselves, it has often 
been observed, is non-Ionic (’Idoves), and even “Iwves shows the recessive accent charac- 
teristic of Aeolic (Lesbian zérayos, Bacidevs). The dative plural ending -eoo., in jyeudveror 
for example, is specifically Aeolic (not “Old Greek”), cf. Aeol. inse. uqveoor, xonuareoat, 
decor (Hom. roicdecr), the last being a double dative. 

Again we have Ion. xrjyara (cf. Skt. kSatra-m “imperium,” Pers. z¥ayarSan- ‘ ‘Xerxes, 
lit. imperator’’); but Aeolic has, from a different root that began with ky (Skt. Savas- “‘power”’, 
Sodyatt “is powerful’ *), whence Greek z- (but -rz- medially) e.g. rapara (distinguish waa, 
riya “woe,” Skt. papa-s “bad”). When a vowel precedes as in Ion. (x)éxrio@a, Aeol. 
xéraoGa, or in Ion. rodvxrqpwr but Aeol. rodtrauwr, the difference is serious, and strata, 
so to speak, of different origin are readily and positively distinguished. A most interesting 
confirmatory side-light is cast by the fact that specifically Ionic forms such as the 3rd pl. 
Ist aor. opt. mid. @ncaiaro (o 191) occur only in those places which Kirchhoff, writing a 
quarter of a century before Fick, had identified as the links composed for the purpose of 
tying together older lays. Such forms as ziovpes, ré\wp, ofp, with labial consonants 
instead of dental before e or 2; -po- instead of -ap- in #yuB8porov (= fuaprov), fa- for da-, the 
pronominal and xaBBare, gen. sg. -ovo, the voc. (irréra, unriera) instead of nom., 
the patronymic adj. (eg. TeAaydmros) instead of the gen. sg. of the father’s name, xe(v) and 
ai for &v and «i, the forms in -¢t, items of vocabulary such as xagiyvnros and especially the 
large number of agreements in vocabulary with Arcado-Cyprian, all these, which, for 
brevity’s sake, I have merely mentioned, point unequivocally to a pre-Attic-Ionic Homer. 
As for the effect of writing upon the Homeric text, when it came to be written down in 
Athens, it will be enough to recall the introduction of contracted forms in the verb (e.g. 
6p, Ionic épéw), evidently the Attic equivalents of non-contracted forms (ép4w), that 
afterwards were erroneously expanded (épéw); or, still later, the introduction of other errors 
(és) at a time when the Old Attic alphabet was used for the established text (thus “Tonic” 
jos would be written HEOZ), only to be misread subsequently when turned into the Tonic 
alphabet (as if éws, not jos). 

If now we remind ourselves of the stratification of the Greek dialects, it will not be diffi- 
cult (I think) to fit the Homeric text and its tradition into their framework. Doric and the 
other western Greek dialects represent the latest arrivals; at the opposite end of the chron- 
ological scale are the earliest, and to us nameless, speakers of a Greek tongue whose entry 
into the Balkan peninsula is probably as remote as the second half of the second millennium 
B.C., clearly though sparsely represented in the linguistic evidence. Between these extremes 
came the Ionians (i.e. Attic-Ionic) and the Achaeans (i.e. Aeolic-Lesbian, Thessalian, and 
Boeotian—and Arcado-Cyprian with Pamphylian) —possibly in that order, viz. Ionic and 
then Achaean. And it is within these two groups that the shaping of the “Homeric” (epic) 
language falls. If the Achaean stratum is really the later of the two, then the evidence of 
language makes the epic originally Achaean too. On the linguistic evidence again, the order 
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could hardly be the other way round. It is the Achaean elements that resist an Attic-Ionic 
rendering, not the reverse. The Aeolic element is embedded in an Attic-Ionic text. This last 
detail may well be due to nothing more than the accident that our text has descended to 
us through an Ionic and Athenian channel. I agree entirely with H. M. Chadwick and N. K. 
Chadwick (The Growth of Literature, 1, p. 499) who wrote: “‘We see no satisfactory evidence 
for the presence of true Ionic elements in our text,” and also (tbid.) that the original lan- 
guage of the poems “can be traced only in the alien element embedded in our text — which 
belongs to the Aeolic of Asia.”” They also make what strikes me as a pertinent suggestion: 
“If we could recover the versions of the poems current in (say) Sparta or Corfu, we should 
doubtless find the same element embedded in a Doric text.’’ There the matter is likely to 
rest. But in no sense that any unprejudiced user of the word attaches to it, could poems 
that have had such a history be the creation of one author. Parry’s brilliant monographs, if 
they did nothing else, proved, what was anathema to Parry, that the formulaic style and the 
tradition of oral composition, both of which are writ large and clear on every page of Homer, 
are in themselves further proof, if proof were needed, of what is abundantly clear from the 
language of Homer, that many a composer had contributed a part to these immortal epics. 
Their spoken descent, through a long line of poets and singers, still rings clear. Who today 
ever reads his Homer, even to himself, save aloud, being caught up in the music of its un- 
dying rhythm? 
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WEAVING OR EMBROIDERY? 


A. J. B. WACE 


or scientific matters such as medicine, botany, zoology, or chemistry often consult 

experts in those subjects to help them to arrive at a correct interpretation of the 
Greek or Latin text. In dealing with some technical matters, however, especially textiles, 
they seem to scorn such assistance and attempt to solve the problems before them in the 
light of their own knowledge, usually all too limited, of the matter in hand. One of their 
greatest delusions is that practically the only means of decorating a textile is by embroidery. 
They are apparently accustomed to seeing their own womenfolk working at embroidery, 
Berlin woolwork, petit point chair seats, and the like, and they assume that the women of 
the ancients acted likewise. It is not surprising therefore that misunderstandings and mis- 
translations have resulted from this singular lack of scholarship in approaching the passages 
of ancient authors, where textiles are mentioned. The assumption that embroidery was the 
usual method is apparent in Jebb’s' statement, “A female slave, skilled in embroidery, 
is worth four oxen.” He gives no reference, but obviously is referring to the second prize in 
the wrestling match at the funeral games of Patroclus. Homer’ says: 

avipi vuxnOévre yuvatk’ és Anke, 
S’érioraro Epya, Tiov 5é é 

and we see with surprise that there is no mention of embroidery whatsoever. The Loeb 
translator is far happier in rendering the words as “of manifold skill in handiwork.” A slave 
woman who 7od\d ézicraro épya would presumably have been like one of the fifty slave 
women of Alcinous* who could grind grain, weave, and spin. Homer never mentions em- 
broidery and his idea of a slave woman was that she should be skilled in all house work 
and house crafts. Agamemnon‘ threatened Chryseis with a long life at the loom working 
in his palace as a slave. 

It is obviously impossible to cover the whole range or even a considerable part of classical 
literature in a short paper such as this. What will be attempted here is an examination of 
some of the more important Homeric references to textiles. 

Let us begin with the encyclopaedic Pliny’ who has the following interesting passage: 

“trabeis usos accipio reges; pictae vestes iam apud Homerum sunt iis et inde triimphales 
natae. acu facere id Phryges invenerunt, ideoque Phrygionae appellatae sunt. aurum in- 
texere in eadem Asia invenit Attalus rex, unde nomen Attalicis. colores diversos picturae 
intexere Babylon maxume celebravit et nomen imposuit.”’ 

The Loeb translator renders this as: 

“T find it recorded that striped robes were worn by the kings, and they had embroidered 
robes as far back as Homer, these being the origin of those worn in triumphs. Embroidering 
with the needle was discovered by the Phrygians and consequently embroidered robes are 
called Phrygian. Gold embroidery was also invented in Asia by King Attalus, from whom 


(Uo nies scholars when faced with passages in ancient authors referring to technical 


1 Introduction to Homer, vi, p. 69. 4 Iliad, i, 29 f. 
2 Iliad, xxiii, 704, 705. 5 Hist. Nat., vii, 74 (195). 
3 Odyssey, vii, 104 ff. . 
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Attalic robes got their name. Weaving different colours into a pattern was chiefly brought 
into vogue by Babylon which gave its name to this process.” 

To this the translator adds a reference to Odyssey, iii, 125 saying that Helen embroiders a 
robe with battle scenes. 

This passage is an excellent instance of scholastic error of the type against which this 
protest is uttered. First pictae is rendered as “embroidered.” This, a common error of trans- 
lators of Latin, notably of Virgil, is, however, another story. In any case pictus does not 
necessarily mean “embroidered,” but merely “decorated.” The method of decoration is not 
specified and might have been embroidery, but in nine cases out of ten embroidery is cer- 
tainly not intended, although we must remember that poets are not naturally accurate de- 
scribers of textiles. Secondly intexere is once translated correctly by “weaving” and once 
incorrectly by “embroidering.”” Weaving and embroidering are of course totally different 
processes. In weaving, any pattern or decoration or difference in colour is woven in on the 
warp as the fabric progresses on the loom. In embroidering, a pattern is added, usually by 
another person, with a needle to a finished woven fabric after it is removed from the loom. 
Inwoven decoration, especially by the tapestry method of weaving, is as old at least as the 
Egyptian XVIIIth Dynasty,® and von Falke’ has shown that the stuffs figured on Greek 
vases and other works of art are almost certainly woven, that is tapestry-woven, and not 
embroidered. Weaving by the tapestry method is a simple and direct method of producing 
a decorated fabric and was a natural home craft of the good housewife. It is more practical 
because only one process, the actual weaving, is needed to complete the decorated material. 
Embroidery on the other hand is not so practical an art and is purely decorative. It thus im- 
plies a more advanced and sophisticated stage of civilization and was in medieval and renais- 
sance times in Europe much devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. In peasant art embroidery is 
often employed as a home craft substitute for the luxurious woven silks of the rich and upper 
classes and especially used to decorate the draperies demanded by social custom for trous- 
seaux and festivals. Nowadays it has in modern civilization become largely a hobby for the 
idle hands of women of the leisured classes. Lastly, acu facere here means to embroider, but 
it must be remembered that in tapestry weaving, where a bobbin is normally employed, a 
big needle could be used for fine tapestry work. 

Let us now consider the passage of Homer referred to by the Loeb translator of Pliny. 
It is not in the Odyssey but in the Iliad and appears twice with slight variations, once in 
describing Helen® and once in describing Andromache.® The passages run: 


tropdupénv, todéas évérraccev 
Tpawy 0 immodduwr cal 
GAN’ HY’ iordv ipawe pvx@ 


The Loeb translator renders them thus: 
“She was weaving a great purple web of double fold and thereon was broidering many 
battles of the horse taming Trojans and the brazen coated Achaeans.” 


“She was weaving a web in the innermost part of the lofty house, a purple web of double 
fold, and therein was broidering flowers of varied hue.” 


® Carter-Newberry, Tomb of Thoutmosis IV, pls.1, pare AJA, 1934, pp. 107 ff. 
XXVIII. 8 Tliad, iii, 125 ff. 
7 Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, i, pp. 8 ff. Com- ® Iliad, xxii, 440 ff. 
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Bowra" refers to the second passage thus, “‘the zér\os which Andromache embroidered,” 
and “embroidering flowers with her loom.” Here again we observe the scholastic confusion 
of weaving and embroidery. To embroider with a loom is a contradiction in terms. Monro, 
however, in his note on the second passage takes both to mean embroidery in spite of 
idauve. 

Leaf and Bayfield in their notes on the passages first draw a parallel between Helen’s 
work and the Bayeux tapestry, which incidentally is not tapestry-woven at all, but genuine 
embroidery, and then proceed: 

“To translate ‘was embroidering’ would be inconsistent with édawe. On the other hand 
it seems hardly likely that the art of weaving was sufficiently advanced to enable warriors 
to be introduced by the action of the loom itself. The process may have been somewhat simi- 
lar to that by which a modern Indian weaver produces the patterns in his carpets by insert- 
ing tufts of coloured wool by hand in the web as it advances on the loom.” 

In other words they suggest that Helen and Andromache were weaving handknotted rugs 
something like Plautus’™ 

“Alexandrina beluata tonsilia tapetia” 
which the Loeb translator renders: 

“Clipped Alexandrian rugs with their embeastified embroidery.” 

Embroidery again where Plautus has none! It is an obsession of all classical translators. 
All that Plautus means is “Alexandrian rugs of clipped pile with animal patterns” and this 
at once calls to mind the well known animal and hunting carpets of Persia. 

If, however, Leaf and Bayfield had been able to read von Falke’s book, which was not 
published till long after their commentary, they would have realized that is quite easy to 
produce patterns of warriors and animals in tapestry weaving. The earliest Egyptian tap- 
estry weavings such as those from the tomb of Thothmes IV and from the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen are obvious instances” and there are Greek examples in the duck tapestry from Kerch 
and the fish tapestry at Lyons. The greatest weavers in Greek tradition were the Cypriots 
Akesas and Helikon,“ although the British Museum uses the passages relating to these 
weavers as the reason for calling a class of Cypriot pottery “the embroidery style,” and 
speaks of “the embroideries of which Akesas and Helikon were celebrated Cypriote ex- 
ponents.”"® This is an elementary and ignorant mistranslation of idaivey, ion, and their 
cognates. Leaf and Bayfield escaped that error, but had they consulted anyone with a 
knowledge of textiles they would have realized the simple explanation of tapestry weaving 
and have avoided the unnecessary complication of introducing the handknotting of pile rugs. 
If Homer in that unsophisticated age had meant pile rugs he would have said so like Plautus. 
Homer was presumably familiar with tapestry weaving which is a common product of 
peasant arts and crafts all the world over and never for a moment conceived that any of his 
hearers or readers would miss the obvious interpretation of his simple words. Buschor™® 
rightly remarks, on these passages, “éurdocew ist ein ganz allgemeiner Ausdruck (wie 


10 Tradition and Design in the Iliad, pp. 144, 212. Cat. des principales piéces expostes, no. 2; Vollbach, 

1 Pseudolus, 1.2.14. AA, 1926, p. 239, fig. 1. 

12 Carter-Newberry, op. cit., pls. 1, xxvu1; Carter, 14 Overbeck gives the passages about them in his 
Tomb of Tutankhamen, iii, pls. xxxrx, xu; Riefstahl, Schriftquellen, 385-387. 
Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic Egypt (Brooklyn 18 B. M. Cat. Greek and Etruscan Vases, i, part ii, 
Museum, 1944), pp. 20 ff., figs. 27, 28, 30, 32, 35. p. xxi; cf. JHS, 1891, p. 153. 

18 Stephani, C. R. Commission Imp. Arch., 1878-79, 16 Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Textilkunst, 
pls. 11-v1; von Falke, op. cit., i, p. 9, fig. 5;d’Hennezel, _p. 30. 
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évrOévat bei den daidada, Iliad, xiv, 179) und nirgends ist von Stickerei, sondern immer 
nur von Weben die Rede.” 

As regards Penelope’s web there is fortunately no question, for the passages!’ relating to 
it state definitely that she had a great loom set up and wove thereon a large cloth as a wind- 
ing sheet for Laertes. 

Translators and commentators, however, take full advantage of the word zoxkidos and its 
derivatives. Ilouxidos for instance is all too often rendered as “embroidered.” Really the 
word means no more than “variegated,” “decorated,” or “particoloured,” as can be seen 
by its application to animals and to inanimate objects like chariots, arms, and armour. 
Applied to stuffs or textiles zouxitos means in Homer simply “decorated,” “‘patterned,” 
or “of varied colour.” A few examples will suffice. Athena’s peplos'* which she wrought 
with her own hands was gouxidos, but the Loeb translator will have it that it was richly em- 
broidered, although Athena was the patroness of weaving.!® The flowers which Andromache” 
was weaving on her loom were vo.xida and the Loeb translator rightly calls them “‘of varied 
hue.” The robe which Antinous” gave to Penelope was zrouxidos also, yet the Loeb translator 
again will have it that it was “richly broidered” and T. E. Shaw calls it “embroidered 
throughout.” The robes which Helen” had wrought herself and kept in the palace at Sparta 
were 7ayumoix.do and the Loeb translator calls them “richly broidered,” and T. E. Shaw in 
the same passage speaks of the “bright store of variegated garments of her own needle work- 
ing.” The robe which Hecuba” took from her store and offered as a gift to Athena had been 
brought back by Paris from Sidon. It was xé\d\coros zrorkiAuaow and also one of the tayumoixda 
épya of Sidonian women. This according to the Loeb translator was “fairest in its broider- 
ings” and “richly broidered.” Monro too here translates rayroixidos as “all covered with 
embroidery.” 

In no one of these cases is there the slightest justification for introducing embroidery, for 
as already stated zo.xidos does not of necessity mean “embroidered,” but merely “‘deco- 
rated,” “patterned,” or ‘‘of varied colour.” Two examples from later authors will suffice to 
demonstrate this. Diodorus™ says that Alexander’s troops at the sack of Persepolis found 
au pev Oararriats ropdipais, ac xpvoots évupdopact Athenaeus™ 
tells us that jxuace 5°) padiota Tepl abra yevouévwy xal 
‘EXtxk@vos trav Kurpiwv. 

In both these cases it is obvious that the stuffs were made zouxidos not by embroidery, 
but by weaving. A robe can be patterned by embroidery, but the simplest method of deco- 
rating a robe, or the material for it, in an early state of civilization is by inwoven colours or 
patterns, especially when in many cases we are told that the donor, Helen for instance, had 
wrought the robe herself. Weaving is a women’s craft and it is another instance of the 
simplicity of Homeric society that goddesses, nymphs, queens, and princesses like Athena, 
Calypso, Circe, Penelope, Helen, and Andromache were all skilled weavers. As for the 
Sidonian robes brought by Paris, the Phoenicians, like Homer’s Phaeacians, were famous 
for their textiles. Thus it should be quite apparent that zovxidos does not of necessity 
imply embroidery and that to render it as “broidered” is to mistranslate the words of 
Homer. A better translation is to render it as “patterned,” “decorated,” or “many 
coloured.” 


17 See Woodhouse, Composition of Homer’s Odyssey, 2 Odyssey, xv, 105. 


pp. 66 ff. %3 Iliad, vi, 289 ff. 
18 Thiad, v, 735. 4 xvii, 70. 
19 Odyssey, vii, 110, 111. % ii, 48 b. 
20 Tliad, xxii, 441. 2% It will be realized from this that the articles in 


21 Odyssey, xviii, 293. *  $tuart Jones’ edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
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There is one other word which calls for remark in connection with textiles. When Hermes”? 
at the command of Zeus goes to Calypso’s isle to bid her let Odysseus return home, he 
finds her singing at her work as she weaves with a golden shuttle. Homer’s actual words 
are: 

5° évéov dovdidovo’ bmi 
iordév érorxouévn xpucein Kepxid’ 
which the Loeb translator renders: 

“She within was singing with a sweet voice as she went to and fro before the loom weaving 
with a golden shuttle.” 

T. E. Shaw translates them as: 

“Inside the cavern the nymph’s sweet voice could be heard singing as she went to and 
fro before her loom weaving with a golden shuttle.” 

Merry’s note reads: 

““érocxouévn ‘moving at the loom.’ Weavers had to cross from side to side of the loom to 
take up the shuttle after it had been thrown across through the warp. Cp. Pind. Pyth. 
9.33 (18).” 

The verb ézoixoua in this and other passages”* where it is used in connection with iorés 
does not, however, mean to walk to and fro before the loom. Although when weaving a 
large tapestry the weavers may have to stand before the loom as seen on a vase in New 
York,?® every weaver would naturally sit at the loom if possible, especially when weaving 
an ordinary tabby material which must always have been the bulk of a weaver’s work. So 
we see Penelope sitting by her loom, on which there is a piece of tapestry weaving, on the 
well known vase from Chiusi.*® The slave women too in Alcinous’ palace apparently sat 
whether weaving or spinning." In the weaving simile in Homer* there is no mention of the 
weaver as either standing or sitting. In any case, as the editors of the new Liddell and Scott 
now translate, éroixouo: means simply to “ply the loom.” This misconception of the weaver’s 
actions in working at her loom has caused Merry, and also the Loeb translator of Pindar, 
and the editors of the new Liddell and Scott* to miss the point of Pindar’s imagery in the 
passage mentioned: pév iordv édidacer d50bs, which on the other hand 
the Budé translator has understood correctly. The Loeb translator of Pindar gives “pacing 
to and fro before the loom.” The words zadipBapor 650i, however, do not refer to the weaver, 
but to the shuttle going back and forth, to and fro through the warp. This movement of 
the shuttle Pindaric imagery calls the “returning ways of looms.” So one error leads to 
another. Those who misunderstand Homer because they fail to understand technical proc- 
esses or do not take the trouble to enquire about technical matters not only err as regards 
the interpretation of other authors, but also mislead other scholars by the authority with 
which we rightly or wrongly always invest an editor or a commentator. It is far better to 
follow the precept of the Erewhonian professor and not lay ourselves open to the charge of 
insufficient distrust of printed matter. The text of Homer and the simple meanings of the 
Homeric words and language should be sufficient guide. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt A. J. B. Wace 


dealing with zrouxidos and its cognates and derivatives 29 BM MA, xxvi, pp. 291 ff., fig. 5; ibid., xxvii, pp. 70 f. 
should be revised throughout bearing in mind that 30 JHS, 1893, p. 81, fig. 2, pl. rv; Furtwiingler- 


moutdos does not necessarily mean “embroidered,” Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 142; cf. von Falke, 
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27 Odyssey, v, 61 f. . 82 Tliad., xxiii, 760 ff. 
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naean remains has drawn the efforts of many a scholar since the day when Schliemann 

brought to the attention of an amazed world the charred remains of Troy and the 
glittering equipment of the royal graves of Mycenae. That the remains were not in complete 
accord with the Homeric text was evident even to the early enthusiastic explorers. Schlie- 
mann, Doerpfeld, Tsountas, Schuchhardt, Leaf, Helbig, Rohde, Ridgeway, form but the 
vanguard of a long list of scholars who devoted their ability and their ingenuity to the task 
of explaining the differences and of defining if not solving the problem presented by the 
excavated remains and the Homeric text. Recently Professor Nilsson reiterated the problem 
in his Homer and Mycenae, and Professor Carpenter underlined the variance existing be- 
tween Homer’s ideas of burial and the Mycenaean remains in his provocative work on the 
Homeric Epics.* 

One would think that a study extending over a period of over fifty years must of necessity 
have exhausted the topic; and yet we feel that to the results obtained more can be added 
even now because of the excavations which have been conducted, especially in the Pelopon- 
nesos and in the Trojan area, in the last few decades. At the beginning of our quest we 
must recognize the nature of the available evidence. On the one hand it is archaeological, 
depending for its weight and value on the excavated material remains, and also upon the 
interpretation of these remains, which can be very subjective at times; on the other it is 
“epic” and depends upon a tradition that had been transmitted orally by bards who lived 
a good many years after the events which they were describing, whose aim was to sing the 
kdéa avdpav, who glossed over local differences, and who treated every topic in a heroic and 
grandiose scale. In the verses of the Iliad and the Odyssey we must not expect to find an 
objective and scientific description of the burials in all their details, nor must we see in 
every bone uncovered a complete picture of the burial customs of the Mycenaean Age. 
However, if we bear in mind that the bards had to keep within the limits of the experience 
of their audience, that people hold on tenaciously to their ancestral burial customs, and 
that we no longer have to deal with a limited number of graves that were excavated in the 
early years of prehistoric research but with a considerable amount of evidence obtained by 
the best archaeologists in the field, we can approach our task with confidence and with the 
certainty that it is not a hopeless one, but that it requires care and extreme caution. 

Our archaeological evidence is extensive and reveals a picture of homogeneous burial 
customs throughout the Mycenaean world; and it has been pointed out long since that the 
story of the burial customs given by Homer is consistent in spite of the fact that the passages 
on which the story depends are of unequal merit, some being early and others later addi- 
tions. It will prove of interest to enumerate at the outset the examples of burials which are 
to be found in the Homeric poems. They are not as numerous as one would expect to find in 
a story of war and adventure, and their description varies in fullness from case to case. 


[= study of the Homeric burial customs and their relation to the excavated Myce- 


* To William Abbott Oldfather, Scholar, Teacher, 152ff.; Carpenter, Rhys, Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga 
Friend: MNHMOZTNON. in the Homeric Epics, p. 29. 
1 Nilsson, Martin P., Homer and Mycenae, pp. 
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Thus we have the group burial of the Greeks and the Trojans who fell on the Trojan 
battlefield described in Iliad, VII, the burial of Patroklos, of Hektor, of Achilles, of Sar- 
pedon, of Eetion, of Elpenor, of Phrontis. In addition, we find scattered in the poems a few 
references pertaining to the burial of Agamemnon, Aegisthos, Antilochos, Aias and the 
suitors of Penelope.? The Trojan warriors of Iliad, VII, Hektor, Sarpedon, and Eetion were 
buried in their native land, in Asia Minor, and of these the way in which the body of Sar- 
pedon was finally disposed remains unspecified. The same can be said for the suitors of 
Penelope who die in their native land and whom their friends éx 5é oixwv dépeov kal O4rrov 
éxaoro., without further explanation. Patroklos, Achilles and the Greek warriors of Iliad, 
VII are buried on foreign, hostile soil. Elpenor and Phrontis are buried on the homeward 
journey. 

The burial of Patroklos is given in full detail and in many respects forms the prototype 
which is followed in the description of the other burials.’ It can therefore be used as the 
central element in our present survey. The funeral rites seem to begin with the washing 
and anointing of the body, the closing of the eyes and of the mouth, considered as the 
vépas Oavévrwr,‘ the clothing of the corpse, the zpé0ec1s or the laying in state on a bier; these 
were followed by the lamentation,'* and in the case of Patroklos by a funeral feast. The feast 
in honor of Hektor was held after the funeral. Whether or not the holding of a feast before 
the funeral was normal or was necessitated by the description of the games that followed 
the burial rites of Patroklos cannot be determined, but the fact remains that the burial 
feast was a required aspect of the rites, for even Orestes gave a funeral feast for his mother 
and Aegisthos after their death. That the deceased was supposed to derive some pleasure 
out of that feast seems to be indicated by the careful description of the slaughter of the 
animals used in the case of Patroklos.’ 

The long zpd6eors of the corpses of Iliad’s main heroes would seem to indicate that some 
form of elementary embalming was practised occasionally by the Homeric warriors. This 
is generally assumed to be true, although it is hard to prove. Indeed, Thetis, Apollo, and 
Aphrodite treated the corpses of Achilles, Sarpedon, and Hector respectively with ambrosia 
and thus kept their bodies éuzeda until burial, but such divine actions can hardly furnish 


2 Iliad, VI, 417; VII, 330 ff. and 424 ff.; X VIII, 22 ff., 
315 ff.; XXIII, 5 ff., 130 ff.; XXIV, 580 ff., 710 ff.; 


ing oneself was also forbidden: of) NoeT Pa KapHaros 


XVI, 677 ff. Odyssey, 3, 109, 285, 304 ff.; 11, 50 ff., 
405 ff.; 12, 10 ff.; 24, 44 ff., '76 ff. Books of the Iliad are 
given in roman and those of the Odyssey in arabic 
numerals. 

3 XVIII, 22 ff., 315 ff.; XXIII, 5 ff., 130 ff. 

* Odyssey, 24, 296. The closing of the mouth and 
eyes apparently was the duty of a wife, mother or the 
nearest relative. And so understandably Agamemnon 
complains against Klytemnestra (11, 426: ds oix 
aivérepov kai xivtepov “yuvaixds, Hris bn 
pera épya Badnrat) for not closing his eyes. For 
an explanation of the custom see Rohde, Erwin, 
Psyche (English translation Hills), p. 46, note 25. We 
may here note the outburst of grief which apparently 
followed the announcement of the death of a friend or 
relative, the tearing of the hair, the strewing of “dark 
dust” over head and face, even the lying in dirt (X VIII 
23 ff.; XXII, 414 ff.; XXIV, 164). It seems that wash- 


XXIII, 44 ff. 

5 Patroklos is lamented by his friends with Achilles 
étapxovros; Achilles is lamented by his friends, by his 
mother, and by the Muses who apparently play the 
role of professional mourners. Hektor is lamented by 
his people with his wife and mother leading and ad- 
dressing him, while professional mourners sing the 
dirges. In the case of Hektor, the lamentation and the 
apo0eots continued for nine days and nights; in that 
of Achilles for seventeen days and nights. 

® Odyssey, 3, 309. 

7 Iliad, XXTII, 34: “All around the corpse of Pa- 
troclus the blood ran flowing in cupfuls.”’ For the pas- 
sages of the Iliad and the Odyssey we use the excellent 
translations of W. B. Smith and Walter Miller (The 
Iliad of Homer, A Line Translation in Dactylic Hexam- 
eters, New York, 1944) and of A. T. Murray, the 
Loeb edition. 
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us with proof. Nor can we be sure that the bodies of the Homeric heroes were laid out in 
state for as long as it is indicated in the poems. Again the verb rapxiev, which in later 
years—in the forms raprxeblew and réprxos—definitely stood for embalming, cannot be 
definitely proved to have carried that meaning in epic days. For that verb is used but three 
times in the poems; twice in connection with the disposal of the corpse of Sarpedon and 
once in a speech made by Hektor.* At the command of Zeus, Apollo saved the corpse of 
Sarpedon, washed and anointed it with ambrosia, and then dispatched the corpse thus 
prepared to Lycia; there his relatives according to the command, é rapxicovor. It is evident 
that in the case of Sarpedon rapxiewv was used in the sense of “giving proper burial’’ and 
not in that of “embalming,” since the preparation of the body by Apollo had preceded its 
dispatch to and arrival in Lycia. The third instance of the use of the verb is in Iliad, VII, 
85, and refers to a warrior whom Hektor expected to kill in combat and who was to be 
buried under a truce. Whether or not under such circumstances the Greeks would expect 
to embalm a fallen hero is a question that does not find a definite answer in the poems. The 
meaning of rapxiev may remain uncertain, but it seems that the poet had in mind the 
tradition of an elementary embalming primarily used for the preservation of the body for 
the mpdeo1s when he pictured the comrades of Patroklos filling his wounds 4ddeidaroS 
évvewpo.o; and that tradition was also reflected in the actions of Thetis, Apollo, and Aphro- 
dite. Thus it is not beyond probability to conclude that occasionally the epic warriors 
practised a mild form of embalming. Tsountas suggested that honey may have served as a 
mild preservative and we read that Aphrodite used é&uSpdoovory édavov in the treatment of the 
body of Hektor.® The two staples of Greek diet were quite appropriate for such a purpose. 

Patroklos’ body was placed on the pyre decked with the locks of his comrades and covered 
with the fat of animals, and around his bier were placed the carcasses of those animals, 
two-handled jars filled with oil and honey and the newly-slain bodies of four horses and of 
two of the nine dogs raised by Patroklos. This was followed by the slaying of the twelve 
Trojan captives which Achilles had promised to his dead comrade. The rites of Hektor 
follow the same course. Amid lamentations his corpse, still dressed in the ¢apea given by 
Achilles, was placed on top of the pyre. From the abbreviated report of Achilles’ funeral 
we learn that his body was burned “in the raiment of the Gods and in abundance of un- 
guents and sweet honey.” Even though Elpenor was of humble standing, still his funeral 
parallels those of his chieftains; his body dressed in his armor was burned among lamenta- 
tions. In a similar fashion Eetion dressed in his armor was burned on the pyre.’° 

The significance of the objects, animals, and men burned along with the body of Patroklos 
has become the subject of many a learned article. It has been pointed out that in the cases 
of Eetion and of Elpenor the armor was burned with their corpses, while both Hektor and 
Patroklos were placed on the pyre without their armor. Various suggestions have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of this difference, but I believe that the simplest explanation is to 


8 Iliad, XVI, 456, 674; VII, 85. Cf. Herodotus, IX, 
120: Retve ’AOnvaie, undev hoBéov 7d Tépas ‘ol yap 
gor GAN’ Evol onuaive d ev "EXaodvre Tpwrect- 
Aéw, Kal reOvews Kal Taprxos mpds 
Tov Gdixéovra Thiscertainly seems to imply 
that the dead were considered raptxou, dried up bodies, 
mummies. The meaning of the later rapixevew of 
course is to dry, to preserve, to embalm. 

® Cf. Helbig, Das homerische Epos, pp. 53 ff. for the 
embalming of the dead. We may note that Patroklos’ 


body was laid dvd mpoOupor terpappevos (XIX, 212). 
Whether this was the customary way of laying the 
dead in state or not is impossible to establish since 
this is the only instance where it is mentioned. In- 
terestingly enough the only skeleton found in the cist 
of the Vaphio tomb was so placed. But in Mycenaean 
times there was no apparent uniformity and no effort 
to place the bodies facing the door of the grave. 
10 Odyssey, 24, 67-68; 12, 12 ff.; Iliad, VI, 418. 
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be found in the fact that both Patroklos and Hektor had lost their armor in battle and 
perhaps they were not entitled to that distinction. The poet explains that Achilles burned 
the corpse of Eetion dressed in his armor because he ceSdocaro 76 ye OupQ; it was an act of 
pity of a magnanimous chieftain toward his adversary who had lost everything in honor- 
able combat and who had seen his seven sons slain on the self-same day. Achilles’ armor was 
not burned with his corpse since it was fated to cause dissension and the death of Aias. 
We must note, however, that on the pyre of Hektor were placed neither vases with supplies 
nor any other offerings. This perhaps should be attributed to a difference in customs, al- 
though Andromache’s comment in her lamentation seems to indicate that the Trojans too 
burned with the body some of the possessions of the dead. In lamenting the plight of Hektor, 
who was lying naked by the tent of Achilles at the mercy of the dogs, Andromache declared 
(Iliad, XXII, 510 ff.) 


“And yet fair raiment awaiteth thee yonder, 
Raiment of thine in the halls, fine-wrought by the fingers of women. 
Now I will burn all these with a fiery blaze unto ashes, 
Though it availeth thee naught (since thou liest never upon them); 
Yet good report shall obtain ’mongst the men and the women of Troia.” 


It is customary to see a sacrificial act in the burning of the animals on the pyre of Patro- 
klos." Perhaps this is not entirely correct. For some of the animals placed on the pyre were 
slain to provide the fat with which the body was covered and which was intended to speed 
its cremation; that seems to have been the objective sought by their immolation and not 
an act of sacrifice. The horses and dogs formed a part of the belongings of the dead and were 
like any other of his possessions placed on the pyre to give pleasure and comfort to the 
departing “‘psyche”’ on its trip to the nether world. Furthermore, an animal sacrifice was 
preceded by the sprinkling of barley grain (I, 449 ff.; II, 410 ff.) and this does not occur in 
our case. If the sacrifice of animals was part of the burial ritual we would expect to have the 
rite performed in the burial of Elpenor and of the warriors who had fallen on the Trojan 
plain and who were given burial under a truce. In neither case was such a sacrifice held and 
yet in both cases the chieftains and Odysseus were in a position to have it performed. 

The honey and the oil contained in the two-handled jars were also intended to give com- 
fort to the “‘psyche”’ in its long trip. Usually it is assumed that the oil was placed on the 
pyre to increase the intensity of the fire, but, as Helbig has pointed out, the honey could not 
have been placed on the pyre for that purpose. Seymour has suggested that honey was 
possibly used as a balsam and Helbig has pointed out that honey could have been used as 
a mild preservative and was thus connected with the burial rites.’ And this finds support 
in the fact that Odysseus started with yeXixpyrov his offerings to the dead when he had 
descended to the edge of Hades. Recently Persson has maintained, very convincingly, that 


11 Rohde, op. cit., p. 45, note 12, maintains the 
sacrificial character of the “proceedings at the rogus 
of Patroklos.” See v. Fritze, De libatione veterum 
Graecorum, pp. 71 ff. for the opposite view. 

12 Rohde, op. cit., p. 45. Helbig, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 475. According to 
Herodotus (I, 198) the Babylonians used to bury their 
dead in honey; that the use of honey for this purpose 
was widely diffused throughout the East has been 
shown by Preller (Griechische Mythologie, 3rd ed., 


ii, pp. 478 ff.). Pliny (VII, 35 and XXII, 108) also re- 
fers to honey as a preservative. 

13 Odyssey, 11, 27. Honey was also used in the burial 
of Achilles (24, 68). The important role played by 
honey in the cult of the dead in the Classical Age is 
well attested, see Stengel, Opferbraeuche der Griechen, 
pp. 183 ff.; Usener, ““Milch und Honig,” Rhein Mus., 
1902, p. 193. For the weird notion that honey and oil 
were intended for the “bath of the dead,”’ see v. Fritze, 
op. cit., p. 72. 
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honey was connected with the burial rites because burial in honey was a very old custom 
going back to Middle Helladic days when pithos burials were very common." That the oil 
was placed on the pyre to increase the intensity of the fire seems doubtful to me. If the oil 
was intended to do that we would expect to read that the logs of the pyre, especially those 
immediately below the bier if not the bier itself, were drenched with oil before the fire was 
started. That would have been the natural thing to do, and that procedure was followed 
in the application of the fat of the animals. By the time the oil placed in the jars was 
heated enough to burn, the intensity of the fire would have reached such a point that it would 
no longer need the oil stimulant'*. I rather believe that both oil and honey, both staples 
of Greek diet, were placed on the pyre as supplies meant to give comfort and to fill the 
needs of the “psyche” on its trip to the world of the spirits; that they were placed as a result 
of a tradition that postulated a long trip to the nether world, a trip for which food supplies 
were necessary; a tradition that must go back to the days when inhumation was the rule. 
With the burning of the body the need of having supplies for a long trip was eliminated, 
since the “‘psyche,”’ relieved of the “‘flesh” and “‘sinews” by the fire, found its place in the 
realm of the shadows in short order; yet the Greek warriors following their old tradition 
placed supplies on the pyre of their heroes. This was an additional proof of the great honors 
which they intended to pay them. However, supplies were omitted as unnecessary in the 
burying of Elpenor and of the warriors who had fallen in the Trojan plain and who were 
cremated under the truce. The Trojans apparently did not have the same tradition and 
thus burned the corpse of their greatest hero without any supplies. 

The immolation of the twelve Trojan captives will detain us further in our quest. It is 
generally accepted as a human sacrifice and as a remnant of a barbaric ritual that had 
become obsolete and that tradition recalled vaguely." I believe this not to be the case. The 
poet clearly explains the procedure as zow7v Tlarpéx\ow Mevoiriddovo (XXI, 28); 
and thus places it on the same level as the killing of any warrior in revenge of a friend lost. 
And it was a common Homeric practice to avenge the death of friend or kinsman by killing 
his slayer or an opponent of equal or even of lower rank.'* Akamas’ boast over the body 
of the Boeotian Promachos who was slain “‘to the end that the blood price of my brother 
be not long unpaid” (Iliad, XIV, 482) certainly explains the practice. Achilles considered 
himself responsible for the death of his friend to whose rescue he failed to go, a friend who 
was dearer to him than father or son;!’ he therefore tried to atone for his error and at the 
same time to avenge the death of such a friend by inflicting the greatest possible punish- 
ment on the Trojans. That such a punishment was cruel and premeditated is recognized, 
but that it was not altogether foreign to Homeric practice has been proved by Bassett.'® 
The heroes, both Greeks and Trojans, in anger at the death of friends slay their opponents 
in revenge; similarly Achilles xo\wels at the slaying of Patroklos killed the twelve captives 
and dragged Hektor’s body to the Greek camp. That was a unique occasion. But that some- 


14 Froedin, O. and Persson, A. W., Asine, pp. 350 ff. 
Persson, A. W., The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric 
Times, pp. 13 ff. 

M4a A remarkable modern parallel can be cited in 
support of this view. 320 pounds of ghee (melted but- 
ter) were used in the cremation of Gandhi’s body. The 
melted butter was not deposited on the pyre, but 
was used to soak the sandal wood before it was set on 
fire. For the use of oil and honey see also Leaf, W., 
A companion to the Iliad, p. 374 on v. 170. 


15 Cf. for example Rohde, op. cit., p. 45, note 12. 
Tsountas, Ch. and Manatt, J. Irv., Mycenaean Age, 
p. 151. 

16 Cf. Iliad, XI, 248 ff.; 426 ff.; XIII, 660 ff.; XIV, 
476 ff., etc. 

17 Abrixa teOvainv, bewails Achilles, éel otk Gp" 
éraipw érapdva, X VILLI, 98-99. XIX, 
321 ff. 

18 Bassett, S. E., “‘Achilles’ Treatment of Hector’s 
Body,” TAPA, lxiv, 1933, pp. 41 ff. 
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times slaves and even friends were killed over the body of a beloved person and thus were 
buried with him is indicated by an interesting passage in the Iliad (XVIII, 33). When 
Antilochos brought to Achilles the news of Patroklos’ death and joined in the latter’s 
lamentation of his friend, he held the hands of Achilles “fearful was he that his throat with 
the steel Achilles would sever.” That again would have been an impulsive act caused by 
great grief and in no way constituted an established and required rite. But it seems to indi- 
cate that such a killing of a slave, friend, or even relative could take place occasionally. 

The avenging of the death of a friend or relative was considered as a duty, the perform- 
ance of which eased the grief of the survivor and his relatives: 


“Now have I eased my heart a little at least of its sorrow 
Felt for the death of Patroclus, though I have slain but a weaker,” 


boasted Automedon (XVIII, 538-539). 


“T shall become consolation to them (parents-wife) in their sorrow, a respite 
Haply from tears, if returning I bring thy head and thy armor, 
If in Panthous’ hands and the queenly Phrontis’ I place them,” 


cried out Euphorbos as he attacked Menalaos hoping to avenge the death of his brother 
Hyperenor (XVII, 38 ff.). And so the slaying of the twelve Trojan youths by Achilles should 
be considered as an act of avenging the death of a friend, and as the means of easing the 
grief caused by that death and by the failure to go to the help of Patroklos in his time of 
need. 

It is often stated that the captives were killed to provide company in Hades for the de- 
parted. This conception does not seem to be valid. Deiphobos’ statement over the body 
of Hypsenor son of Hippasos slain in revenge of Asios (XIII, 414 ff.), will give us the true 
meaning of the slaying of the captives, and as a matter of fact the meaning of the gifts 
placed on the pyre of a corpse. ““Hah, in good sooth not unavenged lieth Asius,”” Deiphobos 
exults, “nay, methinks, even as he fareth to the House of Hades, will he be glad at heart, 
for lo, I have given him zoy7év, one to escort him on his way.” Similarly the twelve Trojan 
youths were not to serve Patroklos in the realm of Hades but to escort him there. For 
according to the Homeric conception of Hades, Patroklos and all the others who were 
properly buried had no longer need of companions or servants once they were admitted to 
the world of the spirits.’ 

The Homeric conception of Hades and of what happens to a person when death places 
an end to his career in the world of the living, has been successfully treated by Rohde 
especially.2° The Greeks of the epics believed that at death the “‘psyche” —whatever we 
may wish to understand by that term—leaves the body without struggle and, bewailing 
its fate, proceeds toward the house of Hades. It cannot, however, mingle with the other 
denizens of Erebos and it is kept away from the place of shadows until the corpse is given 
proper burial. “@ar7e we—bury me with all speed,” begs Patroklos’ spirit of Achilles, “that 
I pass within the gates of Hades. Afar do the spirits keep me aloof, the phantoms of men 
that have done with toils, neither suffer they me to join myself to them beyond the River, 
but verily I wander through the wide-gated house of Hades” (XXIII, 71 ff.). In a similar 
manner Elpenor pleads with Odysseus for his burial (11, 72 ff.). It seems that the complete 


19 Thus when the “psyche” of Achilles appeared to Odyssey is one of the latest in the poems and in no way 
Odysseus it was not accompanied by that of Patroklos. does it represent the basic Homeric conceptions on the 
Of course Agamemnon (24, 20 ff.) is pictured as sur- matter. 
rounded by his companions, but that passage of the 20 Rohde, op. cit., Chapter I, pp. 3 ff. 
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separation of the “psyche” from earthly life is obtained by the destruction of the body; as 
long as that exists the “psyche”’ remains sentient. Tas trav dradwy yvxas, remarks Aris- 
tonikos (on XXIII, 104) ért tiv dpovnow But once the body 
was properly buried, and in Homer once the body was destroyed by fire, the “‘psyche’”’ is 
no longer tied to the world of the living but descends in “Aidos eiow. There it stays without 
clear self-consciousness, like an etéwdov, neither feeling nor desiring anything. All its associ- 
ations with the world of the living are ended. There is no coming back to that world in 
which the “‘pysche”’ has no longer either influence or interest. “For never again,”’ promises 
Patroklos’ spirit, “‘shall I come back from out of Hades, when once ye have given me my due 
of fire” (XXIII, 75). The same promise we may infer in Elpenor’s statement: “Leave me not 
behind thee unwept and unburied as thou goest thence, and turn not away from me, lest 
haply I bring the wrath of the Gods upon thee” (11, 72 ff.). 

After cremation the bones are placed below a mound raised over the remnants of the pyre. 
But in the case of Patroklos they are deposited in an urn and this is kept in the tent of 
Achilles. Does that mean that Patroklos’ burial was left incomplete? But then we would 
expect the ghost of the hero to reappear and to demand completion of his burial, and this 
does not occur. The temporary disposal of the bones of Patroklos seems to indicate that the 
destruction of the “‘flesh” and of the “‘sinews” formed the important and the most desirable 
part of the burial rites; that the sinews and “flesh” were believed to tie the “psyche” to 
the world of the living and to prevent its admission into the circle of phantoms; that as 
long as the flesh adhered to the bones the “‘psyche”’ was kept in the borderland between the 
living and the dead and, in the words of Elpenor, it could cause the wrath of the Gods to 
descend on the living. This notion perhaps will explain the attitude of the Homeric heroes 
toward the fate of the bones of those who perished far from their native land. These could 
be left in hostile soil, or anywhere on the way, and no one seems to have wished his bones 
to be returned to his native land, to his wife and ehildren.2! We must further note that a 
temporary state of consciousness could be obtained by the “‘psyche”’ of the departed by the 
tasting of blood of animals sacrificed for the purpose (11, 97 ff.). But this state did not last 
long, and the “‘psyche”’ had to return to the “region where there is no joy” (11, 94), to the 
realm of the phantoms. 

The corpse of Patroklos was destroyed by fire. Cremation seems to be the only mode of 
burial practised by the people of Homer. The bodies of Hektor, Achilles, Eetion, Elpenor 
are so disposed. A truce was made so that the bodies of those who fell in battle might be 
properly buried, and these were cremated. References to burial by cremation are numerous 
throughout the poems, and even those of the Greeks who perished by the darts of Apollo 
were so disposed: aiéy 5& mupai vexiwy xaiovto Oayeai (I, 52). We do not know how the 
body of Sarpedon was finally disposed since we do not know exactly what Homer meant by 
é rapxioovar. Nor is it clear what kind of burial was given to Phrontis, the pilot of Menelaos, 
for the statement d¢p’ érapov kai éxi Krépea xKrepiceey, is rather vague. Again the 
bodies of Penelope’s suitors were taken from the halls of Odysseus and were @a7rov éxacrou. 
The verb of course is very often used instead of xaiw: pe pleads 
Patroklos, and his corpse is burned as he wished; Elpenor begs not to be left &@amros a\\a 
kaxjat (11, 51) and Odysseus @arre him, which is further explained éei vexpds 7’ éxan. 
It seems justified therefore to assume that in all cases cremation was the mode of burial 


followed. 


21 For Nestor’s remarks on the problem as given in VII, 334 ff., see below. 
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It could be remarked, however, that the Greeks whose remains were cremated were 
warriors who perished away from home, and the question could be raised whether those 
who died at home were cremated in the same manner.” There can be no definite, complete 
answer to the question. However, we may draw attention to two passages, one in the Iliad 
and the other in the Odyssey which seem to indicate that the poet considered cremation as 
the normal mode of burial in Greece as well. In IX, 546 ff., Phoenix relates the story of the 
Calydonian boar and he adds that the boar zod\o’s wupis éréBno’ ddeyevis; and this 
seems to indicate that cremation was practised in Greece also. When Antikleia, Odysseus’ 
mother, described the “‘appointed way with mortals when one dies,” she added “for sinews 
no longer hold the flesh and the bones together, but the strong might of blazing fire destroys 
these” (11, 211). This is a very late passage, but its meaning is clear. The fact, however, 
remains that we find very little information in the poems regarding the burial customs of 
Mycenaean Greece. 

On the other hand we have a few references of ““bones rotting in the rain” that have been 
interpreted as indicating inhumation. Thus Telemachos speaks of the loss of his father 
(1, 159) and Agamemnon pictures the end of Menelaos on the Trojan plain (IV, 174). 
However, both instances could be explained by the assumption that the bodies of Menelaos 
and of Odysseus were left unburied, the first on the battlefield, the second in a remote 
corner of the earth. They cannot therefore alter the conclusion that cremation was the only 
mode of burial known to Homer. It has been suggested that fire was employed for its 
purifying effect, but Rohde has definitely demonstrated that the Homeric heroes were in- 
nocent of such notions. The sole purpose of cremation was the quick disposition of the flesh 
and the consequent release of the “psyche” from the world of the living.” 

Nestor in Iliad, VII, (334 ff.) has been used to provide an answer to the implied question 
why should the Greeks in the Trojan plain burn their dead when such a custom was not 
universal in Greece proper at the time when the poems were recited. Let us burn the dead a 
“little way from the ships,” he advised Agamemnon, “that each man may bear their bones 
home to their children, whenso we return again to our native land.” The lines with reason 
have been rejected by Aristarchos dr: ob 5:4 rodro éxaiovro brws Ta 
Of course in Euripides’ Agamemnon (429-30) we read rupwhév é& didovor 
Bapd ’Avrjvopos AéB8nras Both statements seem 
to be an effort to explain a mode of burial that was not prevalent at the time of their writing, 
and are in opposition to the general practice as illustrated by the poems. For in those poems 
we find no effort on the part of the living to take the cremated remains of their friends and 
relatives home. Thus the ashes and bones of Patroklos, Achilles, Antilochos, and Aias were 
left on foreign, hostile soil, while Agamemnon seems not to have had any intentions of 
carrying home the bones of Menelaos. And if the bones of the chieftains were left abroad, 
why were the bones of the common warriors to be carried home? As a matter of fact, the 
poet tells us later on that they were buried in the Trojan plain below a common mound. 
We may also recall that when Achilles threatened to sail for home, he added that he would 
load his ships with the booty he had accumulated and with all his belongings, but he failed 
to say a word about the bones of his comrades fallen in battle (IX, 358 ff.). It is evident, we 


Hektor and Eetion, who were cremated in their tempt to turn Damophoin into an immortal by expos- 
native land, lived in Asia Minor and not in Greece ing him to fire has often been cited in support of the 
proper. assumption that fire was used as a purifier. Demeter’s 

*3 Rohde, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. Cf. Dietrich, Nekyia, pp. action, however, aimed at an entirely different end 
3 ff. Grimm, KI. Schr., ii, pp. 216, 220. Demeter’s at- and had nothing to do with burial practices. 
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believe, that the living had no use for the bones of the deceased once the flesh had been 
destroyed and the “psyche” had entered the circle of the phantoms there to be forgotten.** 

From our discussion of the Homeric notions of the “pysche” and Hades it becomes evident 
that the spirits had no use of provisions and armor once they were admitted into the realm 
of the phantoms; that consequently such, placed on the pyre, were to serve the “psyche” on 
its way to the nether world and were to indicate the esteem and the honor in which the dead 
was held by the survivors. The “psyche” therefore, did not need all the possessions of the 
dead, and to maintain that “the burning of all the possessions of the dead was required by 
the completeness of the burial,’ is not warranted by the beliefs and practices of the 
Homeric heroes. Certainly not all the possessions of Patroklos were burned with him. And 
apparently the term xrépea xrepet{e was used in the sense of performing and honoring 
the dead by means of the proper funeral rites, it did not mean to give the dead all his former 
possessions.” In this case we must recall the xrepéite &€6\o1s (XXIII, 646) in connection 
with the games held in honor of Patroklos. 

While the body of Patroklos was being burned, Achilles all night long: 


“Holding a two-handled goblet, was drawing wine from the golden 
Bowl; and he poured it out on the earth and wetted its surface, 
Calling again and again on the soul of the hapless Patroclus.” (XXIII, 218 ff.) 


But when the corpse was entirely burnt the calling and the libations stopped, not to be 
repeated again. This act of Achilles seems to indicate that the “psyche” of Patroklos could 
hear the voice of Achilles and could derive pleasure from the libations as long as the flesh 
existed, that when the flesh was gone all possible communication with the “psyche” of 
Patroklos had ended. Achilles indeed dragged the corpse of Hektor three times around the 
mound of Patroklos after the burial was consummated. This act could give no pleasure to 
the “psyche” of Patroklos since it had already been admitted to Hades, but it could be 
taken to mean that the dead Hektor was believed to feel the pain and the disgrace of the 
act.22 We may now recall that Odysseus, forced to leave the land of the Cicones before 
burying his dead comrades, did not let his “curved ship pass on till he had called thrice on 
each of those hapless comrades” (9, 65). As Seymour remarked, those comrades, since they 
were not buried, were thought to possess intelligence and the power to hear the calls of 
their comrades.?’ Eustathios explains further that rév yi Tas Wuxas 
edxais érexadodvTo of eis THY éxelvwy Tarpida Kal éddxovy Karayew 
abrovs mpds rovs oixeious. The first part of Eustathios’ statement is warranted by the 
evidence of the poems; the second part (xal éddxow...), based on Pindar, p. 4, 159: 


%a Cf. Iliad, XXII, 389. 
*4 Rohde, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 
25 Persson’s interpretation of the formula as 


that him (Patroklos) xrepwiow ’Axaoi (XXII, 336). 
There can be no doubt that the meaning of the verb is: 
giving proper burial rites. Among the proper rites is 


“sacrifices offered for the dead” (The Royal Tombs at 
Dendra near Midea, p. 109) does not seem to be correct. 
Before we can admit that interpretation we have first 
to prove that sacrifices were offered to the dead, that 
they were an established funeral rite; this the existing 
evidence does not allow. The meaning of the verb 
seems clear: ob oe mpiv krepi®, promises Achilles to 
Patroklos, until I brought the armor and head of 
Hektor here (XVIII, 334); Odysseus tells Socos 
abrap el xe Oavw, kreprodar “ye Stow ’Ax aol (XI, 455), 
and Achilles, exulting over the body of Hektor, states 


included the giving of xrépea to the dead, gifts and 
former possessions, but not sacrifices. 

6 It was so interpreted by Cicero, Tusc. Disp., I, 
105. However, Apollo, criticizing Achilles’ actions, 
remarked: yap 6) yatav deuifer peveaivwy 
(XXIV, 54). It seems to me that the passage indicates 
Xenophanian influence, since that philosopher main- 
tained that wavres yap yains re kal ex-yevducda 
and could be considered as a later addition. Cf. also 
VII, 99. 

27 Op. cit., p. 465. 
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yap Yuxav Kopitar dpltos éMdvras mpds Aijra Oaddyos, seems to me aetiologi- 
cal and an effort to equate an old custom, perhaps little understood at the time, with later 
practices. And so I do not agree with Rohde and others who, following Eustathios, believe 
that the purpose of the calling was to induce the spirit of the dead to “follow the caller to 
their distant home where an empty grave awaited it.’’** That the calling of the dead fallen 
in enemy land and left there was not a sentimental gesture, but a religious duty, is apparent; 
but I would like to see in it the fulfillment of an obligation that was impossible to be carried 
out in actuality. It was impossible, in other words for Odysseus to give proper burial to his 
dead comrades because of the Cicones; the calling proved to the dead that they were not 
forgotten, that their friends would have given them proper burial were that possible; that 
Odysseus and his living companions were thus absolved of an obligation and were freed of 
any unpleasant visitations. 

The end of the cremation ceremony came when the smoldering fire was extinguished with 
wine and the bones were collected and placed in a cinerary urn. It is interesting to recall 
that the bones of Achilles were placed in the urn which contained the remains of Patroklos. 
Could we see in this act a reminiscence of the custom of burying together the members of 
the same family? Patroklos could be considered as a relative to Achilles since he was dearer 
to him than his own father and son. 

A ripBos as well as a orndn was the yépas Bavévrwy.?® Obviously the riuBos had nothing 
to do with the condition of the “psyche,” but its sole purpose was to proclaim the xdéos of 
the departed. Thus Menelaos while in Egypt built a ripfov “’Ayapuéuvon, tv’ aoBeorov 
kdéos ein” (4, 584). Elpenor wants a mound (11, 76). Hektor suggests 
this to be the purpose of a ripuBos: that someone dyvydvwv dvOpmrwv, observing the mound, 
would note that it marked the grave of a warrior ““whom in the midst of his prowess glorious 
Hector slew ... and my glory shall never die” (VII, 87 ff.) The ripfos, therefore, was 
intended to attract the attention of generations of men yet to be born, and thus to keep 
alive the memory and especially the xAéos of the departed or of his destroyer. 

A orn\n was placed ordinarily on the mound. That monument of course had no relation 
to the stele of the Classical periods, as to form and decoration, and perhaps was not even a 
pillar, as it is often translated, but a large stone that marked the grave. We hear nothing 
about the “stele” placed on top of the tomb of Patroklos, Achilles, Hektor, or the warriors 
cremated in Iliad, VII, but we find that on Elpenor’s mound a “‘stele” was placed; certainly 
that “stele” at least was but a boulder, since Odysseus did not have the time to carve a 
pillar or a decorated slab. Incidentally the éperuds placed over the grave was not the 
“orndn,” but an additional mark that a sailor was buried underneath. Again it was not 
placed there for the benefit of Elpenor’s “psyche” but éocopévowsr rvbéobar. 

The burial of Patroklos was followed by games in which the Greek chieftains vied with 
each other for the prizes set by Achilles in honor of his friend. In a similar way games were 
held in honor of Achilles and prizes were set by his mother “in the midst of the lists of the 
chiefs of the Achaeans” (24, 85-86). And games were not conducted only in foreign lands, 
but were held also in Greece proper. Thus Nestor reminisces his triumpbs on the day 
when “the Epeians were burying Lord Amarynceus at Buprasium, and his sons appointed 
prizes in honour of the King” (XXIII, 630-631). The games, “like the rest of the offerings,” 


28 Rohde, op. cit., p. 42. Seymour, op. cit., p. 465. “psyche” to follow the caller home. 
Dendra, p. 109. We may recall that Achilles kept call- 29 Iliad, VII, 86, 336, 430, 445; XVI, 457; XXIV, 8. 
ing his friend while pouring libations; that of course Odyssey, 12, 13, etc. 
was part of the ritual and not an effort to force the 
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were intended for the satisfaction of the dead and not solely “for the entertainment of the 
living,” maintains Rohde.*® And yet Patroklos’ “psyche” had already descended to the 
realm of the phantoms and could no longer be interested in such spectacles. The games 
certainly were held in “honor” of Patroklos because this is clearly stated both by Achilles 
(XXIII, 274 ff.) and by Nestor (XXIII, 646), but it is debatable whether the poet assumed 
that Patroklos derived any pleasure from such games. It has been maintained that the 
“psyche” for a short time after burial continued to be sentient, and the appearance of 
Elpenor and even that of Patroklos are brought forth in defense of that statement. How- 
ever, both Elpenor and Patroklos made appearances before their proper burial and that is 
in accordance with the Homeric belief that the “psyche” is sentient while waiting for 
proper burial. 

Again Rohde has suggested that the funeral games “belong to the religious cult of the 
dead” and that “‘such a mode of worship can only have been introduced at a time when men 
regarded the soul, in whose honor the ceremony took place, as capable of sharing consciously 
in its enjoyment.” I do not believe that originally the games “belonged to the religious 
cult,” but it seems certain that they originated at a time when people believed that the 
“psyche” after interment, not after cremation, was “capable of sharing in the enjoyment” 
of the games. Later on we shall see how the funeral games could have originated in Myce- 
naean times. At this point we may only note that the games were opened with chariot 
racing, and that they formed the closing act of the burial rites as depicted by Homer. 

We are now ready to turn from the Epics to the remains uncovered throughout the 
Mycenaean world, and we shall begin with Troy. The excavations conducted by Schliemann 
at Hissarlik are well known, and equally known is the discussion which rages over the 
question whether or not Hissarlik is the Troy of the Homeric poems. The consideration of 
either is beyond the scope of the present survey and is the concern of eminent colleagues. 
We may only remark that Schliemann in the course of his excavations of the Hissarlik found 
a number of urns containing burned bones and ashes. Two more cinerary urns were found 
by Doerpfeld in the course of his excavations of 1892. These finds led Schuchhardt to sug- 
gest that cremation was the universal mode of burial among the Trojans.** However, ex- 
amples of inhumation were also found among the Trojan debris, and since the data were not 
entirely clear no definite conclusion seemed possible. Fortunately we now have the clear 
and exact evidence of the excavations conducted at Troy and made possible by the interest 
of Professor and Mrs. Semple and carried out by Professor Carl W. Blegen and his collabo- 
rators of the University of Cincinnati.” 

During the campaign of 1934, and on the southern border of the plateau of Ilion, Blegen 
uncovered a cemetery belonging to the Sixth city. The cemetery had suffered considerably 
in the course of the centuries, but a portion of it was intact and in that were discovered 19 
undisturbed burials; all of these were cremations. The carbonized remains and small objects, 
such as fragments of bronze rings and ornaments, terracotta buttons, bits of ivory, small 
vases etc. were found in jars covered with flat stones or small vessels and placed in the 
hardpan upright singly or in groups. Besides these cinerary urns that were found in situ, a 
great many fragments of similar jars were found in the area of the cemetery, estimated to 
have belonged to at least 147 different vessels, and these were also used for the remains of 


0 Op. cit., p. 15. 32 Blegen’s pertinent preliminary reports are to be 
31 Schuchhardt, Dr. C., Schliemann’s Excavations, found in AJA, 1935, pp. 26 ff., 583 ff. 
p. 78. AJA, 1935, p. 26. 
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people who were cremated. Thus Blegen has estimated that the cemetery included originally 
at least 176 burials by cremation. 

Again in the excavations of 1935, and on the southwestern slope of the plateau of Ilion, 
known today as “Hodja Ispirou,” the foundations of a structure were revealed which perhaps 
belong to a crematory. Near this structure and dug in the hardpan were found circular holes 
of various sizes which “looked as if they might have been made to hold pithoi or urns set 
upright.” Perhaps these point to further examples of cremation. Blegen has rightly remarked 
that the cemetery uncovered is but one of a number that must have belonged to Troy VI; 
others, not yet discovered, must exist elsewhere. Examples of inhumation were also found 
by the Cincinnati expedition among the ruins and in the neighborhood of Troy, but they 
belong to the earlier settlements, Troy I and II. Only one skeleton of a child in an intra- 
mural burial was found in a stratum of Early Troy VI.** The uncovered cemetery therefore 
seems to indicate that cremation was a very popular mode of burial in Troy VI if not the 
exclusive mode. Of course the latest excavations have proved that Troy VI is not the 
Homeric Troy, but still it belongs to late Helladic III times since its end came at about 
1300 B.c. It is natural and since there is no evidence proving the contrary it is not improper 
to assume that cremation, so common in the fourteenth century, continued to be practised 
during the reign of Priam and in the days of Hektor’s exploits, a century and a quarter later. 
Indeed, as far as the Trojans are concerned one could maintain that cremation was a type 
of burial common to their settlement long before the arrival of the Greeks. The objects 
found with the ashes and the splintered bones, and especially the fragments of rings and of 
ivory (combs?), and the terracotta buttons serve to indicate that the corpses were cremated 
wearing some of their belongings. Some of the broken cinerary urns were found only 15 to 
20 cm. below the present surface of the soil; it is apparent that originally they were covered 
with earth formed in a small heap that could be glorified into a mount by a poetic imagina- 
tion. Consequently the Trojan burial customs described by Homer do not seem to be at 
variance with the remains which were brought to light by the latest excavations at Troy. 
We may recall that in the Nekropolis of Assarlik, between Halikarnassos and Mindos, 
dating from Early Geometric times, other examples of cremation were found,® and this 
will seem to indicate that cremation was not foreign to the Asia Minor section of the 
Homeric world. 

The task of equating the Homeric burial customs with those revealed by the Mycenaean 
remains in the mainland of Greece is not as easy. To simplify our quest we are going to limit 
our study to the mainland of Greece, since Crete at the time of the Trojan War was no 
longer an important cultural center; as a matter of fact it had ceased to be one after the 
destruction of 1400 s.c. In the mainland of Greece and in late Helladic II and [II times 
we have two main types of graves; the tholos tombs and the rock-hewn chamber tombs. 
Both were family graves and apparently the former were used by the princely families, 
while the latter by the families of the wealthy, of the middle class, and even of the poor 
people. The shaft graves of the royal cemetery of Mycenae typologically go with the graves 
of the Middle Helladic period and in date (Late Helladic I) are too far removed from the 
Homeric Age to be considered here. A good number of tholos tombs are known from various 
parts of the Mycenaean area. And yet to date we have but one tomb, that of Dendra, which 


33 Two skeletons were found in the debris of Troy II__in a jar were found in F 89 square and in stratum V 
by Schliemann, Schuchhardt, op. cit., p. 78. 85 JHS, viii, 1887, pp. 64 ff. 
4 Blegen, in AJA, 1937, p. 29. The bones of a child 
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has escaped pilfering and perhaps two, the tholos tombs of Vaphio and Menidi, that were 
partially robbed.** But we have a great number of chamber tombs which have been pre- 
served with their contents in rather good state and which have yielded important and almost 
complete evidence. Thus Tsountas excavated 53 chamber tombs around Mycenae. A. J. B. 
Wace excavated 24 more graves in the same district. C. W. Blegen cleared 50 graves in the 
Argive Heraeum area, and the Swedish expedition under Froedin and Persson explored 
8 graves at Asine and 3 at Dendra. To these graves must be added others, especially those 
that have been excavated by Stais in Attica and in the district of Nauplia.*’ Besides, we 
now have a pretty good knowledge of the general culture of the period as well as of that of 
the age which preceded it and out of which the Late Helladic elements evolved. One of the 
definite conclusions that emerged from the available evidence is that cremation was not 
practised in the Mycenaean Age and that inhumation was the only mode of interment. As 
a matter of fact inhumation seems to have been the only mode of burial in the Mainland of 
Greece after the beginning of the Early Helladic Period.** The only exception to this general 
practice is the graves discovered by Doerpfeld at Nidri, on the island of Leucas.*® But those 
too belong to a very early age; they are too far removed chronologically from Late Helladic 
times to alter the conclusion that cremation was foreign to the Mycenaean Age. As a matter 
of fact the graves which have been excavated by Kavvadias and Marinatos in the island 
of Cephallonia, not far from Leukas, and which belong to the Late Mycenaean Age, con- 
tained inhumations exclusively.*® Traces of charcoal and of fire have been found in a number 
of Mycenaean graves; our authorities, however, agree that they do not prove cremation, as 
has been assumed by some, but are the remains of funeral rites or the result of fumigation 
of the graves.“ On these remains of charcoal and fire Doerpfeld based his ingenious theory 
that the Greeks scorched or toasted the bodies before burial and that this rite was only 
removed by one degree from real cremation which came about when they found themselves 
on foreign soil.*? The verb rapxvew used in the Iliad three times, twice in the case of Sarpedon 
whose corpse was conveyed to a distant land for burial, the later word rapixos and the 
aorist \é\axov, used four times in connection with burial by fire in the poems, convinced 
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Doerpfeld that fire was used to take away from the body its humidity and thus to preserve 
it for a longer period. However, the theory has proved untenable in the face of the evidence 
now at our disposal. The only clear and definite example of cremation comes from Tomb XLI 
of the Heraeum.* In the wall enclosing the door of that tomb Blegen discovered a three- 
handled jar containing the charred remains of human bones. Tomb XLI belongs to Group 
VII which is composed of three tombs dating exclusively from Late Helladic III times, and 
the cinerary urn apparently was placed in its position after the latest interment in the 
sepulchre was made. Thus our only example of cremation from the mainland of Greece is 
placed to the closing years of the Mycenaean Age. Beyond the mainland of Greece and in 
the cemetery of Ialysos in the island of Rhodes, Maiuri discovered Mycenaean examples of 
cremation in three tombs.“ Cremation appears rather timidly again in the post-Mycenaean 
cemetery of Salamis with two examples among the 100 excavated graves. The cremated 
burials of Thera, Crete, Rhodes, Eleusis, Halos, the Southern slope of the Acropolis of 
Athens and of the Dipylon belong to purely Geometric and later times.“ 

Both the tholos and the chamber tombs were family graves and contained a number of 
burials. It seems that in the case of the tholos tomb a cist was cut in the floor of the round 
chamber and in that cist the body was laid decked in its ornaments, and armor. Such cists 
were usually covered with slabs and the bodies thus buried were left undisturbed. In the 
case of the chamber tombs, however, a different procedure was followed. On very rare oc- 
casions the body was placed in a separate cist, but as a rule it was placed on the floor and in 
rare cases upon a platform or bench built or carved out of the living rock.“* The extreme 
care with which the body was disposed is indicated by a number of cases where the skeleton 
was found undisturbed. The head was raised on a pillow and around the body the belongings 
and gifts were placed at a convenient and accessible distance. From the graves of the 
Heraeum we have evidence that the bodies were carried in a wooden bier or litter which 
often was left in the grave.“* Apparently coffins were not used by the Mycenaeans and aside 
from the body of the Vth shaft grave no evidence of embalming has been found.‘ After 
every burial the door of the grave was walled up and its dromos was filled. In time the 
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chamber of the grave would become crowded and then it was customary either to sweep up 
the remains of the earlier burials to one side or against the walls of the grave or to pile the 
bones with some of their belongings in cists cut in the floor of the graves or of the dromos. 
Not infrequently bones and belongings were merely thrown out into the dromos. In Grave 
515 of the Kalkani cemetery at Mycenae, bones and valuable objects were found by Wace 
in the dromos indicating that “the earlier burials by members of what apparently was a well- 
to-do family were thrown out into the dromos by later members of the family without 
regard for the remains of their ancestors.” Before Wace, Tsountas had observed that the 
remains of previous burials were unceremoniously swept aside and emphasized the lack of 
respect shown to the earlier remains, and his observations were corroborated by the finds 
made at Asine and the Heraeum. In discussing this characteristic feature of the burial 
customs of the Mycenaeans, Blegen remarked that it is “evident that the actual phys- 
ical remains of the dead were held in little respect, when the time came for subsequent 
burial.’’48 

Both Wace and Blegen further observed that the relatives who brought into a grave new 
bodies had no difficulty in taking away valuable objects belonging to the remains which they 
brushed aside. In the words of Wace: “‘on these occasions, objects of value, especially of 
metal, were removed from among the offerings accompanying earlier interments,’’“** and 
this he adds, “‘was not regarded as spoliation since the tomb and its contents were considered 
as a hereditary property of the family.” And yet the same persons would not touch objects 
laid with the latest burial. Apparently the corpse was treated with care and respect until 
it was decomposed and was transformed into a pile of bones. Then the bones were treated 
with indifference and even disrespect.*? Gifts and supplies were placed around the corpse at 
the time of burial, but these were shattered or carried away when the flesh and the sinews 
had melted away and bones were all that remained of an ancestor. The door of the grave 
had to be walled up carefully when the corpse was placed within, but after decomposition 
the bones could be thrown out into the dromos and beyond the walled-in chamber. The 
reverence exhibited toward the latest burial and the disregard for the earlier remains present 
a striking phenomenon that can be explained in but one way. It can be explained if the 
people believed that the spirit of the departed was sentient and was around the grave as 
long as the flesh was in existence; then the corpse had to be treated with respect, it had to 
be provided with supplies, it had to be given favorite objects that in life belonged to it; it 
had to be kept in the grave by walled doors. The moment the body was dissolved and was 
transformed into a pile of bones it no longer had need of anything; there was no danger that 
its spirit would reappear; the spirit had descended into its final abode never to return; and so 
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the bones could be swept aside or even thrown out. This belief corresponds to the Homeric 
conception of the “psyche” and of Hades discussed above and provides us with one of the 
most important links that connect the burial customs of the Mycenaean times and the 
Homeric epics. 

We have noticed above that after each burial the door of the grave was walled up, and 
that the long dromos of both the tholos and the chamber tombs was filled in.*° Perhaps this 
filling in of the dromos with loose earth could be compared to the xurjv émi yatay éxevav 
of the Homeric ritual. We have a closer parallel in the tholos tombs, which, after all, were 
the graves of the kings and princes of the Mycenaean world and correspond more closely 
to the mounds erected for the Homeric heroes. Tsountas was the first to observe that “ad- 
ditional earth,” ranging in depth from 0.30—1.50 m., was poured over the top of the tomb of 
Vaphio, which thus was transformed and from a distance must have looked like an artificial 
mound. The same apparently was done for the tholos tombs of Dendra, Epano Phournos, 
Kato Phournos, and the Lions.® According to Holland, in the majority of the tholos tombs 
the lintel block of the doorway was placed on a level with the surface of the slope and thus a 
good deal of the tholos itself projected above the level of the soil and had to be covered with 
earth. Furthermore, some of the tholos tombs were built on the plain and they also had 
to be covered with earth. The tomb of Menidi, the Messenian graves excavated by Kour- 
ouniotes and Valmin, and the graves discovered some years ago near Patras, are but a few 
examples of tholos tombs built on the plain and covered with earth.** They must have been 
as conspicuous landmarks as the mounds by the Hellespont and they stood éecopévorcr 
rvdéc0a1. Thus the habit of xevew xuriv yaiay over a grave was not foreign to the Myce- 
naeans. 

The stele, as we have seen, was one of the important features of the Homeric burial 
ceremony. Scholars are familiar with the poros stelai which were erected over the royal 
shaft graves of Mycenae and which are often cited as parallels.» It is apparent that the 
filling in of the dromos after each burial necessitated the placing of markers over the graves 
for identification purposes. Most of these must have been mere boulders similar to the one 
placed over the grave of Elpenor; others were possibly worked slabs. Since they were placed 
on the surface and often over a mound they had few chances for survival. Blegen found big 
boulders wedged into the top of the dromos, often directly above the door and level with the 
soil, in the Heraeum cemetery proving the existence of such markers as were postulated 
both by Wace and Persson. In the Heraeum tholos tomb excavated by Stamatakis a stele 
was found amid the debris of the collapsed tholos; it originally stood on top of the tholos as 
a marker.*’ Tsountas found three poros stelai used to close the stomion of Grave 51 of 


50 This was done perhaps to make sure that the 
spirit remained within the grave. Often, and for further 
security, stones were heaped in front of the closed door, 
Tsountas, Eph, 1888, p. 129; Wace, op. cit., p. 128; 
Dendra, p. 108; Deltion, 1888, p. 157; Prosymna, pp. 
157, 236. Blegen has suggested that this might mark a 
special rite where “each participant at the funeral 
contributed a stone.” 

51 Eph, 1889, pp. 136-137. 

52 Dendra, p. 20. BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, pp. 397 ff. 

53 Thid. 

4 Valmin, N., “Tholos Tombs and Tumuli,” 
Corolla Archaeologica, 1932, pp. 216 ff., gives,an ex- 


cellent discussion of the problem. Eph, 1912, pp. 268 
ff.; 1914, pp. 99 ff.; IIpaxr., 1909, pp. 274 ff.; A.A, 1928, 
p. 596; 1930, pp. 20 ff.; Lolling, loc. cit. The erection of 
mounds over graves continued in post-Mycenaean 
times as the mounds of Vourva (AM, xv, 1890, pp. 
$18 ff.), of Velanideza (Deltion, 1890, pp. 16 ff.) and 
even that of Marathon would indicate. 

55 The latest reports on the stelai were published by 
Heurtley, BSA, xxv, 1921-1923, pp. 126 ff.; and Karo, 
op. cit., pp. 29 ff., 168 ff. 

56 Prosymna, p. 237. Wace, op. cit., p. 128. Dendra, 
p. 114. 

57 4M, 1878, pp. 271 ff. 
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Mycenae, and the niche of Grave 3.°* It is not improbable to conclude that stelai, mostly 
roughly hewn boulders and occasionally worked slabs, were also placed over the Mycenaean 
graves marking their position. 

Bones of animals were found by Tsountas in abundance in the dromos and all around a 
good many graves. These he has interpreted as the remnants of the funeral feast held in 
honor of the departed. As a matter of fact, he maintained that a portion of that feast was 
placed in an opening in the packing of the door left below the lintel.5® However, both in the 
cemetery of Kalkani and in that of the Argive Heraeum the packing closes the opening of 
the door completely. Nevertheless it seems probable to assume that a funeral feast was 
held around the tomb in honor of the dead and after his burial. More striking is another 
custom, the existence of which was proved by Blegen and Wace. In a number of graves and 
by the walled up door in the dromos many fragments of stemmed kylikes were found. Such 
kylikes, sometimes thirty or more, were found in each of the graves of the Heraeum, and 
Wace found similar ware in the Kalkani cemetery, especially in front of the actual door of 
the chamber. Blegen has rightly interpreted these vases as belonging to a special burial rite; 
“one of the final acts in the burial ceremony,”’ he remarked, “‘was for the survivors to drink 
a toast in farewell to the dead, or to pour a libation and then to shatter the goblet against 
the door of the tomb.’’®® This act again finds its parallel in the libations which Achilles 
poured after the pyre of Patroklos was blazing. 

When Tsountas wrote his Mycenaean Age, he was convinced that human sacrifice formed 
part of the burial customs of the Mycenaeans." In 1928, when we were discussing the prob- 
lem in one of those friendly sessions which his students and friends cherish so much, he was 
not so sure. For meanwhile the excavations of the British School of Archaeology at Athens 
had proved that the human bones found in such abundance in the Royal cemetery of 
Mycenae actually belonged to Middle Helladic burials, and the remaining evidence was 
rather limited. It now consists of the six skeletons Tsountas found in the fill above the door 
of Chamber Tomb no. 15 in the lower city of Mycenae;® of a skeleton found by Blegen above 
the door of Tomb VII at the Heraeum;* of a man found buried in Tomb 505 of the Kalkani 
cemetery ;* of the human bones found by Persson in the chamber and in one of the cists of 
the tholos tomb at Dendra.® Volgraff also noticed some evidence favoring human sacrifice 
in the graves at Argos.*? With the human bones Persson found the skull of a dog at Dendra. 
Bones of dogs were found by Persson in Tomb I at Asine, by Keramopoullos in the dromos 
of Tomb 6 at Thebes, by Wace in Tombs 505 and 533 in the Kalkani cemetery; teeth of dogs 
were among the finds made in the tomb of Vaphio, and the skeleton of a horse was dis- 
covered in one of the graves of the Nauplia district.°* We certainly seem to have evidence 
indicating that animals and human beings were killed and buried along with a departed 
member of the family. However, the instances quoted, even if all are admitted as definite 
examples, a thing that cannot be proved to the satisfaction of all, are so few that they seem 


58 Eph, 1888, pp. 127 ff.; 1896, pp. 3 ff. Mycenaean 
Age, p. 152. Evans, op. cit., pp. 59 ff., has maintained 
that the stelai were placed inside the graves, but this 
is contrary to the facts as has been shown by Persson, 
Dendra, p. 113 and Wace, op. cit., p. 128. Maiuri found 
some “cippi tombali” in the cemetery of Ialysos, 
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to warrant the conclusion that the custom of immolating animals and human beings in 
honor of the dead was not so prevalent in Mycenaean times; that occasionally a favorite 
servant, slave, or animal was killed at the time of the interment of his master. In this again 
we find a close parallel with Homeric customs. 

Inside the chamber the last buried was placed in a cist, in the case of the tholos tombs, on 
the floor, in the case of the chamber tombs, decked in his possessions and surrounded by 
useful objects. That the bodies were laid dressed is indicated by the discovery of a great 
number of buttons (often called spindle whorls), and of golden ornaments that were usually 
attached to the clothes.*” The kterismata buried with the body fall into two categories: 
personal objects such as ornaments, weapons, goblets, etc. and vases containing supplies. 
The belief that the spirit of the dead continues to own the objects which belonged to him in 
his life time is quite prevalent among primitive people. Thus the Incas believed that all 
belongings of a person remained in his absolute possession after death, and Strabo has 
preserved the information that the Albanians of Caucasus, apparently motivated by the 
same belief, buried all the possessions of a person with his corpse. Again the belief that 
objects which were used constantly or were cherished by a person continued to be possessed 
by his power after death is common among people and will account for the laying of personal 
objects, sometimes of great value, with the dead.** It was perhaps the same notion that 
forced Odysseus to obey the command of Elpenor’s ghost. The placing of that unfortunate 
man’s oar over his mound finds a parallel in the carpenter’s tools found by Blegen in 
Tomb XXXIII, and even in the “table of offerings” and the five ritualistic vases which he 
found in Tomb XLIV placed around the remains of a priest.** It seems apparent therefore 
that fear to excite the anger and revenge of the spirit by withholding objects in which it had 
pleasure in life, rather than the notion of using these objects in the future, brought about the 
custom of burying personal objects with the dead. The danger of incurring the hostility of 
the spirit apparently ended with the decay of the flesh and so we find relatives shattering 
vases and pilfering the remains of the ancestors. 

Drinking vessels, pouring vessels and vessels meant to contain liquids form the largest 
group of vases placed in graves. Among these are to be found such famous examples as the 
Vaphio and the Dendra cups.”° Storage jars in good numbers were also placed in the graves, 
and these were evidently placed there because of their contents which in all cases have 
disappeared.” In the Heraeum graves jars were found still covered with tightly fitting lids 
and, as Blegen remarks, “‘it is not probable that such care could be taken to close an empty 


87> Wace, op. cit., p. 139. Blegen has noted that in 
22 tombs 90 terracotta buttons were found ranging 
from 1 to 12 in each tomb; and in 42 tombs 314 steatite 
buttons were found ranging from 1 to 44 in each grave. 
This certainly proves that the dead were buried in a 
garment. Prosymna, pp. 256-257. 

68 Cf. Pfister, Fr., Reliquienkult im Altertum, p. 530. 
Dendra, p. 109. Rohde, op. cit., p. 47 note 30. Prescott, 
Peru, i‘, p. 31. Strabo, 503. It is commonly believed 
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withheld from it. Cf. Lucian, Philops., XX VII. 

89° Prosymna, pp. 251, 255. 
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able analysis of the vases found in the graves, Pro- 
symna, pp. 257 ff. The cups so accessibly placed 
around the corpses bring to mind the later Orphic 
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fountain of Memory on its way to Hades, recorded on 
the Petelia gold plate. Cf. Guthrie, W. K. €., Orpheus 
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1 Prosymna, p. 259. In Tomb 530 Wace, op. cit., 
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away, or thrown into the dromos, indicating that the 
purpose for which they were placed in the grave had 
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spirit until the body was dissolved, until it had reached 
the underworld. 
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pot.” Apparently the dead were well supplied with provisions to be used not in the other 
world but in their long journey there; a journey that apparently lasted as long as the body 
remained. The placing of supplies in the graves finds a parallel in the offerings of oil and 
honey made to Patroklos. 

Both the tholos and the chamber tombs were family graves in which a number of people 
were interred. Occasionally the need must have arisen of using a grave soon after a first 
burial, when two members of the same family followed one another in a short time. It is 
natural to assume that in such cases the grave had to be fumigated and special rites had to 
be held to propitiate the spirit of the dead whose body, more or less preserved, was still 
lying on the floor amidst his xrépea. To such fumigations and rites the traces of fire dis- 
covered in the graves must be attributed.”? Graves that were only opened in long intervals 
did not require elaborate fumigations and therefore present but scanty traces of fire, if any, 
while others that were opened a short time after an interment required vigorous fumigation 
and therefore present abundant traces of fire. 

The tholos tomb of Dendra has provided, I believe, the evidence of the nature of the 
special rites held in propitiation of the disturbed spirit. In that tomb Persson discovered 
four cists. One of them was taken by the body of a maiden (a princess?) the second by the 
bodies of a man and a woman (the king and the queen?) who must have followed each other 
shortly; the third contained human bones and the skull of a dog—the remains according to 
Persson of slaves and of a dog sacrificed at the time of the burial—and the fourth was found 
filled with ashes, charcoal, and burned objects. It is apparent that the three bodies found 
in the cists were buried at different times, that the grave had to be opened at least twice 
after the first interment. Persson has attributed the burning of the objects to the rites which 
followed the burial of his king and queen, while Nilsson has found in this a close parallel to 
the Homeric custom of burning the dead. “‘It is only natural that in an age in which crema- 
tion was the rule for stately funerals, the poet misunderstood the custom of burning only 
objects belonging to the dead,” explains Nilsson, “‘and mixed it up with those prevailing in 
his own time, letting the corpse of Patroklos also be burned on the pyre.” 

If the burning of objects belonging to the dead was one of the burial customs of the 
Mycenaeans we would expect to find burned objects in a number, if not in all the graves of 
the period. And if burning of the belongings of the dead was customary, it wi!l remain un- 
explained why some of the xrépea were burned, while others, the majority indeed, were laid 
out around the corpse. Nor could we attribute it to the survival of a tradition, because we 
are sure now that for at least a millennium before the Mycenaean era the inhabitants of 
Greece interred their dead.” We must now add that the Dendra tomb is not the only case on 
record where burned objects were found. As early as 1888 Tsountas had reported the dis- 
covery of various burned “ornaments of gold leaf and of glass paste,” “trinkets and toilet 
accessories” in the ashes and charcoal of Mycenaean graves, and attributed these to the 
burning of personal belongings in honor of the dead.” It seems therefore that sometimes, 


72 Prosymna, p. 251. Evans, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. Wace, dead, Wace, op. cit., p. 137. Prosymna, pp. 251-252. 
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and perhaps on special occasions, objects were burned in the graves, and, I believe, that the 
special occasions arose when the grave had to be re-opened soon after a burial when it was 
believed that the spirit of the earlier occupant was still in the grave because his body had 
not as yet completely decayed;” the spirit had to be propitiated and induced to stay in the 
grave when the packing of the door was removed. If this interpretation is correct then the 
burning of objects in Mycenaean graves had no relation to the burning of the corpses and 
even of the xrépea common in Homeric days. 

At Dendra, in addition to the tholos tomb, Persson explored a chamber tomb, No. 2, which 
contained unique funeral gear. On the floor of the chamber he found a stone slaughtering 
block, a sacrificial table, a hearth, two menhirs, and two pits cut in the hardpan. One of 
these, located in front of the hearth, contained animal bones, while the other was found 
empty; a third pit in the stomion was found packed with large and small bronze vessels. 
Not a bone was discovered in the grave and with good reason Persson has interpreted it 
as a cenotaph erected for the benefit of two persons (equated with the two menhirs found 
in the grave) lost away from their native land.”’ This again will give us a close parallel to 
the cenotaph Telemachos promised to erect in honor of his father in Ithaca if he learned 
that Odysseus had died in a foreign land (1, 289-292; 2, 220-223). 

Persson further suggested that the “tomb has been fitted up as comfortably as possible, 
with a strongly built hearth to warm oneself at, with the dead person’s household goods,”’ so 
as to make a good resting place for those who perished abroad and whose spirits were being 
called home. The slaughtering table and the animal bones apparently are attributed to the 
“sacrifices offered to the dead,” as the term xrépea xrepetfew is interpreted by Persson.” 
It seems to me that the idea of a grave being fitted as a home—with a well-built hearth— 
was foreign to the Mycenaean beliefs and that the sacrifice of animals as part of the burial 
rites is not proved by the finds. The fact that similar equipment was not found in other 
Mycenaean graves is a proof that such sacrifices were not held and must be attributed to 
the possibility that the Dendra grave was made for two persons who died abroad, who 
perhaps were not properly buried, and for whom rites of a special nature were required. 
Persson has rightly observed that this tomb in every other respect was treated like all the 
other Mycenaean tombs—its door was very carefully blocked, its dromos was properly 
filled up—and yet its funeral gear was so different. If by merely “calling,” as Odysseus 
called his comrades who fell in the land of the Cicones,’* they could lure the wandering 
spirits to the grave prepared for them, then such elaborate equipment as has been found 
only in the Dendra grave was not necessary. But apparently the “calling” of the spirits was 
not as simple as Odysseus’ érixAnows; it appears that it required special rites which to me 
seem to have many points in common with those performed by Odysseus at the edge of 
Hades when he was trying to lure the “psyche” of Teiresias. On that occasion Odysseus dug 


% Possibly the partial decay of the body brought on his return to Ithaka he would not only sacrifice to 


about the belief that if the object was destroyed by 
fire, by fire that purified the grave, it could be an ac- 
ceptable offering to the wandering spirit which per- 
haps could no longer use it in actuality since its body 
was so far spent. It could further be considered as a 
proof that the spirit was still honored and remem- 
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disturbed spirit in a good mood and reassured the rela- 
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them a barren heifer, but also that he would fill the 
sacrificial fire, loO\@v, with “‘goodly gifts,” —“‘treas- 
ure,” as Leaf has interpreted that word. The Homeric 
promise seems to parallel the Mycenaean rite of burn- 
ing objects in honor of dead buried some time back but 
not completely decomposed. 

1” Dendra, pp. 73 ff. and 108 ff. 

778 Thid., p. 108. This interpretation does not seem 
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78 Odyssey, 9, 64 ff. Cf. above, p. 64. 
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a pit “of a cubit’s length” this way and that and around it poured a libation to the dead; 
first with milk and honey, “thereafter with sweet wine.” Then he cut the throat of the animals 
whose blood, poured in the pit, was to attract the ghost of Teiresias among others. The 
order to his companions to flay and burn the animals followed. Finally Odysseus with a 
drawn sword sat there and “would not suffer the powerless heads of the dead to draw near 
to the blood” until he had inquired of Teiresias about his homeward journey (11, 25 ff.). 

The slaughtering block and the sacrificial table found in the Dendra tomb were necessary 
for an animal sacrifice. Over the hearth, filled with remains of charcoal, the animals, flayed 
and made ready, could be burned right in the tomb and at the very place where they were 
killed. The pit in front of the hearth was there to receive the blood and the bones of the 
sacrificial animals. In the same pit and with the animal bones were found a sacrificial knife 
and a silver cup with a gold rim, which could have served for libations.”® The special ritual 
of the killing and burning of the animals, the pouring of their blood in the pit, and the use of 
libations accompanied of course with appropriate émixAjoes, were believed perhaps to be 
adequate to bring the lost persons for whose benefit it was built to their grave and to induce 
them to stay in it. The hoard of bronze vessels placed in the pit of the stomion would have 
added to the inducement. In a final act the door of the grave was sealed, like any other, the 
dromos was filled and perhaps a stele was erected on top of it in the normal way. If this 
interpretation is correct, it seems to me that the poet of the Néxua, in describing Odysseus’ 
adventure, had in mind this traditional rite of the Mycenaean Age. 

In the Kalkani cemetery Wace excavated a tomb in which no remains were found, and 
he suggested that it belonged to a child.*° But since the chamber tombs are family graves one 
wonders why other members of the same family were not buried in it. To assume that a 
special tomb was made for a child, where normally the Mycenaeans did not bother to clear 
even the dromos for a child burial, seems a little improbable. Can it be possible to recognize 
in this empty tomb another cenotaph? The fact that no equipment similar to that of the 
grave at Dendra was found in the Kalkani grave could be explained if we assumed that the 
cenotaph was erected in honor of a person who died and was buried abroad, whose spirit 
therefore was not wandering between the realm of the living and that of the dead, and who 
actually needed no grave of the type erected at Dendra but a cenotaph similar to the one 
erected by Menelaos for Agamemnon in Egypt. 

It may prove advisable at this point to review the way in which the Mycenaeans buried 
the dead members of the non-princely classes in the chamber tombs that characterize Late 
Helladic times. The dead, perhaps on a wooden bier, decked in his clothes and ornaments, 
surrounded by his belongings and well provided with supplies to speed him on his way to 
the unknown, was left on the floor of the chamber tomb and in very exceptional cases in a 
cist cut below that floor. Then the door was walled up, a libation or toast was offered in his 
honor by each participant in the burial perhaps accompanied by the calling of his name, 
the dromos was filled in, a funeral feast was held, and a marker was placed to indicate the 
position of the grave. When a second death occurred in the family, the dromos was cleared, 
the packing of the door was removed, the chamber was made ready and fumigated, and if 


79 On the wall of the grave high above the hearth know and I have no other to offer. 
Persson found seven holes which “could have served 80 Wace, op. cit., p. 141, Tomb 528. But see Wace, 
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Bear” represented in Egyptian tombs, Dendra, p.115. was not “thought worth while to dig out the whole 
Whether this interpretation is correct or not, Ido not dromos and open the chamber.” 
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the body of the first tenant had not decayed entirely, burned offerings were made to pro- 
pitiate its spirit and to keep it in the grave. The second body was then laid in state on the 
floor, or even on a built bench, in the midst of its xrépea. Burial succeeded burial until the 
floor space was occupied and the bodies were decomposed. Then room was made for the 
latest addition, by packing the bones of the ancestors in cists, usually cut in the dromos, or 
by sweeping them up against the sides of the grave, or even by throwing them out in the 
dromos; and the process of burial continued until the end of the Mycenaean Age. The details 
of a royal burial in a tholos tomb are not so well known since few undisturbed royal sepul- 
chres have been found thus far, but it must have been a more elaborate affair.*' The body 
brought to the tomb in state was deposited in a cist cut below the floor of the rotunda 
surrounded by his belongings and well provided with supplies. The cist was covered with 
slabs, and then the same procedure was followed as in the case of a chamber tomb burial. 
It seems that for every new burial a special cist was cut, although in some special cases the 
same cist was used for two people.” 

The burial of Patroklos was followed by games and we may wonder whether such funeral 
games were held in Mycenaean times. The first event held at the games of Patroklos was 
chariot racing, and some of the stelai found in the Royal cemetery of Mycenae are decorated 
with chariot compositions. These chariot compositions have been interpreted as battle 
scenes by practically all scholars.“ I am convinced that they represent chariot races and I 
think that I have proved this to be the case in a special study devoted to the problem, to be 
published as soon as the proper drawings have been completed. If my conclusions on the 
matter are correct, and if on the stelai we have represented chariot races, then in these same 
monuments we have the proof of the holding of funeral games after a burial in Mycenaean 
times, and another element in common between the Homeric and the Mycenaean customs. 
Furthermore, since the body of the dead newly laid in the grave was still intact, the Myce- 
naeans could have well believed that its spirit, which was sentient, could have enjoyed the 
spectacle of the games. If we assume that to be correct, then we shall understand the holding 
of games in Homeric days even after cremation and after the “psyche” had descended into 
the realm of the shadows; they were held because it was customary to do so, and the custom 
had developed at a time when burial by inhumation was common. 

There remains but one point to be brought out before we summarize the differences and 
the similarities existing between the Homeric and Mycenaean burial habits. It is the exist- 
ence of a cult of the dead in Mycenaean times. Wace and Blegen have traced the beginnings 
of that cult to Middle Helladic times, and its existence in Mycenaean and Early Geometric 
times is well attested.** How could such a cult be developed by a people which, as we have 
seen, seems to have believed that all was ended with the decomposition of the body? Before 
we answer this question we must notice that proven instances of a cult of the dead in 
Mycenaean times are rather few, that they center around the royal graves, and that some 
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of them were perhaps started in post-Mycenaean times.® Bearing this in mind, and in 
answer to the question, we may suggest that the Mycenaeans could have believed that a few 
chosen individuals were fated not to end the same way as the common man, but that they 
were allowed to have an interest and to influence the life of the living even after their bodies 
had decomposed. It was not difficult, perhaps, to assume that an exceptional prince, with a 
life filled with benevolent acts or mighty deeds, a prince who in actual life was so different 
and so much above the average man, would be treated differently after death, that he 
would be allowed to come to the help of the people to whose service he had devoted his life. 
Such a belief perhaps is reflected in the Homeric poems in a few instances. The Dioskouroi 
were favored with a special arrangement, and Menelaos was not fated to end in Hades, but 
was to be transported to the Elysian plains. To Erechtheus, the benevolent ruler of Athens, 
sacrifices were offered.** In modern times too, popular imagination has developed many a 
story about an exceptional person keeping active after death. Thus the development of the 
cult of the dead by the Mycenaeans could be explained. 

There is no evidence in the Homeric poems proving the existence of a cult of the dead; 
and in this we have another difference existing between the Mycenaean and the Homeric 
burial customs. It has been suggested by Helbig in explanation that the abandonment of 
the mainland sites for the new colonies of Aeolis and Ionia brought about the abandonment 
of the cult, since the memory of the old leaders was wiped out by the new environment and 
the new needs; and this may well be the case.*” The fact, however, remains that the differ- 
ence does exist. We may now draw attention to two passages, one in the Odyssey and the 
other in the Iliad, which seem to indicate that the poet was not entirely unfamiliar with 
this cult. In the first Odysseus promises to sacrifice to the dead as soon as he had reached 
home safely, and in the second Achilles promises the “‘psyche” of Patroklos that he will 
share with it the ransom of Hektor.** 

Our survey of the burial customs described in the-Homeric poems and those revealed by 
excavations has disclosed the differences and the similarities existing between the two. The 
differences can be summarized in a single sentence; the tholos and the chamber tombs are 
unknown to Homer and the Mycenaeans did not burn their dead. The differences are very 
important and should not be minimized, but the similarities are equally important, are 
more numerous, and have not received proper consideration. It should be emphasized first 
and foremost that the basic conception of what happens to the spirit once death brought 
life to an end seems to be essentially the same in both instances. The “psyche” of the 
Homeric heroes and the “spirit”’ of the Mycenaeans apparently remained “‘sentient”’ until the 
body was destroyed by fire or decayed in a grave. After that the “psyche” remained in the 
realm of phantoms, and the majority of the “spirits” descended into the unknown never to 
return. Only a few chosen “spirits” were destined to be interested in the world of the living 
and continued to exercise some influence in it, and those spirits were propitiated by the 
Mycenaeans by a special cult. In the poems the “psyche” awaiting proper burial hovered 
between the world of the living and that of the phantoms, and was capable of bringing the 
wrath of the Gods on people. The “spirit,” according to the conception of the Mycenaeans, 
acted the same way and so it was kept in the grave by a door well blocked by a temporary 
wall and sometimes by an additional pile of stones placed in front of it. After cremation the 


85 As is the case in the cemetery of the Argive 199-299. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 538. 
Heraeum, cf. Blegen, Eph, 1937, pp. 377 ff. 88 Odyssey, 10, 521 ff. Iliad, XXIV, 592 ff. We may 
86 Tliad, II, 547 ff. Odyssey, 4, 561 ff.; 21, 300 ff. note that Aristarchos rejected lines 594 ff. as not con- 
87 Helbig, Bayer, Akad. des Wiss., 1900, heft ii, pp. _ sistent with the Homeric conception of Hades. 
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“psyche”’ was incapable of influencing the world of the living; in a similar manner the bones 
of the ancestors could hurt no one and so often they were thrown out of the grave even by 
their own descendents. 

The Homeric heroes raised a ripBos over the pyre that consumed the bodies of their friends; 
in a similar manner earth was poured over the tholos tomb which enclosed the corpse of a 
relative. A stele is the yépas @avévrwv; it was also the common means used by the Mycenaeans 
to identify their graves. Some of the personal belongings of the dead were burned with his 
corpse in Homeric times, and in a similar way they were buried with him in the Mycenaean 
Age. Supplies were placed by the bier of Patroklos and around the bodies of those buried 
in the tholos and chamber tombs; in both cases they were supposed to serve the “psyche” 
on the one hand and the “spirit” on the other until it finally reached the lower world. 
Neither the “psyche”’ nor the “spirit” had any need of additional supplies after that world 
was reached and none were placed either in the graves of the Mycenaeans or by the mounds 
of the Homeric heroes. As a matter of fact the “psyche” of Patroklos had no need for sup- 
plies since it was dispatched directly to the realm of phantoms by cremation; yet supplies 
were given following a tradition which was developed at a time when cremation was un- 
known, at a time when the interred required considerable time to negotiate the passage. 
Again we find that funeral feasts were held in honor of the dead in both ages. Occasionally 
human beings and animals were slain in honor of the dead to serve as rouol, as escorts, in 
the long trip to the lower world both in Homeric and in Mycenaean times. In both we find 
libations poured in honor of the dead; in both we find cenotaphs built to honor those who 
perished away from home, and in the equipment of the cenotaph of Dendra we recognized 
the tradition which was used by Homer in his story of Odysseus’ exploit in Hades. If our 
interpretation of the chariot scenes on the Mycenaean stelai is correct, there again we find 
that funeral games were held in honor of a Mycenaean king or a Homeric hero. As a matter 
of fact such games were held in honor of Patroklos after his “psyche” could no longer enjoy 
them, since it had already descended “Aidos eiow; nevertheless they were held following a 
tradition which began in Mycenaean days when the dead were interred and the spirit for a 
time stayed in the grave and was sentient. 

The similarities brought together by our survey are indeed numerous and reveal close 
relations between the burial customs of the two Ages. The differences although important 
are not insurmountable and are subject to reasonable explanations made possible by the 
latest discoveries in Troy and in Greece. In the Homeric poems cremation is the only and 
universal mode of burial. This cannot agree with the reality, because as has often been 
pointed out, cremation was practised alongside inhumation ever since it was introduced 
into the Greek world. The time of that introduction and the manner in which cremation 
became known to the Greeks have caused a good deal of concern. The notion that cremation 
was brought to Greece from the north by the Indo-European tribes, by the fair-haired 
Achaeans of Ridgeway,*® must be abandoned as contrary to the facts revealed by the exca- 
vations. Harland and Blegen have shown that the first Indo-European tribes were estab- 
lished in Greece about 2000 B.c.,% i.e. at the beginning of the Middle Helladic Period. We 
reached the same conclusion in our effort to determine the tribes which inhabited Greece 
in Prehistoric times.*! The culture which was developed in Greece from 2000 B.c. to the end 
of the Prehistoric Era, and especially the burial customs, are well illustrated by the many 


® Ridgeway, Sir W., The Early Age of Greece, (1931), (1921), 2, sec. 527, 808. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 
p. 507. i, 1, pp. 71, 92. 

% HarvSt, xxxiv, 1923, pp. 12 ff. AJA, xxxii, 1928, % Eph, 1930, pp. 1 ff. 
pp. 146 ff. Cf. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, i 
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excavations which have been carried out in different parts of Greece in the last twenty 
years. Not a single example of cremation has thus far been discovered in any of these exca- 
vations and this definitely proves that the invading Indo-European tribes did not introduce 
cremation.” Professor Myres has also pointed out that “as there is no evidence that any 
Dorian state habitually practised cremation there is no reason to associate the spread of the 
custom specifically with the coming of the Dorians,” especially since the Spartans seem not 
to have practised cremation.” 

The notion that cremation is “a custom inherited from a nomadic period’ is disproved 
by the facts and cannot apply to our situation. A good many nomadic tribes, among them 
the Libyans, the Scythians, and the Arabs, never cremated their dead; and if the notion 
did apply to Greece, we would expect to find the custom in that country in the Middle 
Helladic Period when the wandering Indo-European tribes established themselves perma- 
nently in the Hellenic mainland. But as we have seen, no example of cremation was found 
in Middle Helladic settlements. 

Myres has further pointed out that the custom “characterizes people recently arrived 
from the margins of the northern grasslands, or results from contact with them.” We have 
already noticed that cremation appeared in Greece proper sporadically in sub-Mycenaean 
times and that only one example is known dating from the closing years of the Mycenaean 
era. This certainly proves that the custom was not imposed by a multitude of invaders, but 
that it came into being through contact with an area where cremation was practised. 
Blegen’s excavations have proved that cremation was practised in the Troad in the four- 
teenth century and we find no evidence to indicate that the practise was discontinued in 
the following two centuries, in the days of Priam and of Hektor.” In the Troad, therefore, 
we find the area where the Mycenaean Greek warriors, who until then buried their dead, 
came in contact with cremation. Dr. Poulsen has demonstrated that the practice of crema- 
tion can start among any people as a happy thouglit;” and with a definite example before 
their eyes the Mycenaean warriors did not have to wait long for that happy thought. Their 
beliefs about the disposition of the dead were in no way violated by the adoption of crema- 
ation. Fire brought about in a faster manner the release of the spirit obtained previously by 
the gradual and long process of natural decomposition. But even though they adopted this 
new mode of burial the Mycenaean warriors continued such old customs as those of giving 
supplies to the dead, holding games after the burial, etc. These customs, as we have seen, 
did not seem to have belonged to the Trojans who had been practising cremation for a 
very long period. Our archaeological evidence indicates, we believe, that the Mycenaeans 
could have come in contact with cremation in that manner and in the land of the Trojans. 

Cremation, we may suppose, was introduced into the mainland of Greece by the returning 
warriors. The body of Elpenor was disposed of by fire on the homeward journey and perhaps 
in a similar manner Phrontis was taken care of on the way. The sporadic and timid appear- 
ance of cremation seems to indicate that it was not so readily adopted by the people of 
Greece. When we read of the immense amount of wood that the burning of the bodies of 


® For the Nidri remains see above, note 39. % The tenacity with which people keep generation 
% Myres, J. L., Who Were the Greeks, p. 445. Cf. after generation their burial customs, and especially 
Herodotos, VI, 58. Plutarch, Iykourgos, 27; Agesilaos, the habit of cremation once introduced, is brilliantly 
40 


q illustrated by the remains of Italy from prehistoric 
* Cf. Rohde, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. times to the Christian era. 
% Myres, op. cit., p. 393. %7 Die Dipylongraeber und die Dipylonvasen, pp. 5-9. 
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Patroklos and of Hektor required, we will understand the continued preference for inhuma- 
tion. Greece never possessed the d&ozeros t\n so easily obtained in the xpnuvods roduridaxos 
“I5ys, and cremation is “controlled by fuel supply.”®* The family graves were still there and 
inhumation was the less expensive and less difficult mode of burial. The people continued 
as a rule to bury their dead in graves; but occasionally perhaps a person was cremated 
and that could have kept alive the knowledge of cremation until Historic times. 

In the course of his study of the Homeric evidence Carpenter found it necessary to admit 
that the poet was familiar with the topography of the Troad, a familiarity obtained by 
personal visits and actual study of the land.*° If that is admitted, then we may also presume 
that the poet collected the various traditions of the people. One of these traditions natu- 
rally dealt with the burial of the heroes of the opposing armies. Cremation was the normal 
mode of burial for the Trojans; it was adopted by the Mycenaeans, as we have supposed, 
and thus it had become the normal mode of the Greeks fighting before the Trojan walls. 
All heroes, or at least the most important, were thus buried, and tradition must have pre- 
served that information. No tradition of inhumation, of tholos tombs or chamber tombs 
was preserved in the Troad, because that mode of burial and those types of graves were 
unknown there. And so one may suppose that the poet used the traditions which he found 
and which were current in Troyland. We must recall that the most reliable information we 
find in the poems applies to burials made in the Troad, that in the poems we have little 
evidence for the contemporary burials of Greece; consequently in the Trojan section we 
should find the source area of the Homeric statements. 

From our summary of the results obtained by our survey we believe it becomes apparent 
that the latest excavations have shed a good deal of light on the thorny problem of the 
Homeric burial customs; that they have provided the means to understand more fully those 
customs, and that they offer reasonable explanations of the variances which have been 
noticed between Homeric practices and Mycenaean remains. It is impossible perhaps to 
hope to find a closer accord of tradition and reality than the one we found in our survey. 
Naturally further excavations will yield additional information; but the evidence obtained 
by Tsountas, Blegen, and Wace especially is so full and complete that we believe future 
discoveries will add only details to the picture but will not alter its main features. 
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98 We may here note that, according to the press dis- Ghandi’s pyre, a pyre that burned for fourteen hours. 
patches, 1,200 pounds of sandalwood were used for 9° Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 
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actuality, something that exists; a theory states that something might be, or could 

be, or should be. Like most simple statements, the foregoing has implications that 
are far from simple. In dealing with the past we are concerned, not with something that 
exists, but with something that has existed. Our facts are limited to those things for the past 
which still exist; everything else is theory, which may range all the way from practical 
certainty to utter impossibility, depending on its relationship to known facts. 

Before judging a theory, we must therefore know what the facts are. In the case of an 
unknown script, our basic “facts” are obviously the inscribed documents themselves. It is 
notorious that the Minoan inscriptions have never been accessible to scholars as a whole. 
This means that our basic information is at best second-hand, and liable to all the distortions 
that may occur in mechanical or manual reproduction. 

Our knowledge of a Minoan inscription may be based on any of the following kinds of 
reproduction, singly or in combination: a cast; a photograph of the original, of a cast, or of 
another photograph; a “faithful” transcription, made from the original, a cast, or some kind 
of a photograph; a “normalized” transcription, made from the original, or from any of the 
aforementioned types of reproduction.! 

The term “Minoan scripts” requires definition. As it is used in this article, it includes six 
different systems of writing, all similar to one another but with certain specific variations 
which serve to distinguish them: the Pictographic class; the class represented by the 
Phaistos Disk; Linear Class A; Linear Class B; the Mainland scripts; the Cypro-Minoan 
scripts. In addition, signs have been found on artifacts of Minoan provenience: on wall- 
blocks, pottery, ingots, inlays, etc. The signs on these usually occur alone, rarely in pairs, 
sometimes as composites of two or more signs, and seem to be craftsmen’s or ownership 
marks. They do not, in themselves, constitute a script system, but have apparently been 
borrowed from other systems. 

A brief summary of each of the Minoan scripts follows, showing what information is 
available, where it requires supplementation or correction, and what theories and conjec- 
tures arise from it.? 


Le basic distinction between fact and theory is clear enough: a fact is a reality, an 


1 The number of casts is so small as to be negligible; _Altkr J. Sundwall, “Altkretische Urkunden- 
about 25 are known to the author, almost all of pub- studien,” in AAA, x: 2, 1936. 
lished inscriptions. The number of photographs has Ant Crét G. Maraghiannis, Antiquités crétoises, 
recently been much increased by the publication of the 3™ Série, 1915. 
Hagia Triada inscriptions, but the published reproduc- BR Linear Class B. 
tions of the most important class, Linear B, are still @y J. F. Daniel, “Prolegomena to the 
for the most part in the form of transcriptions. Cypro-Minoan Script,” in AJA, 1941, 
2 The bibliography of the field is tremendous, and it pp. 249-282. 
can serve no useful purpose to attempt to list all of it. yo D. Levi, “Le Cretule di H. Triada,” 


Necessary references will be given where they are per- 
tinent. The following list of abbreviations includes the ppyg 
most important collections of reproductions: 


in Annuario, viii-ix, 1929, pp. 71-156. 
F. Chapouthier, Les Ecritures mino- 
ennes au palais de Mallia, Tome II, 
A Linear Class A. Etudes Crétoises (Paris, Geuthner, 
AAA Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora. 1930). 
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This is the earliest* of the Minoan scripts. The inscriptions are engraved on seal-stones 
or scratched on clay. 

The seal-stones are further subdivided‘ into an earlier group on soft stone, like steatite, 
and a later, on harder stone like jasper, amethyst, carnelian, etc. While the engraving on the 
earlier type seems somewhat more crude, there is no essential difference in the signs used 
and therefore this distinction has no bearing on the script. The seal-stones are of many types, 
ranging all the way from those with a single inscribed surface to an eight-sided seal, still 
unpublished, on display at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Sometimes all the faces are 
inscribed, sometimes some are inscribed and others have decorative designs. 

The inscriptions on these seals are often as decorative as the designs. The signs are on the 
whole beautifully made, and it is easy to recognize in many of them both the objects which 
they portray and the later linear signs evolved from them, but the groupings seem to be 
arranged from the artistic rather than the phonetic point of view. Similar groups of signs 
reappear with considerable frequency, but the order of the signs is not constant, and it is 
sometimes difficult to decide what it should be (fig. 1). The situation is further complicated 
by the use of small crosses, chevrons, grids, stars, and other markings which may simply 
be there to fill blank spaces or may have a phonetic significance as well. There is often no 
indication of the direction in which an inscription is to be read. Indeed, it is sometimes hard 
to tell which side is up since signs may be written sideways or upside-down if they fill the 
space better that way. It is a reasonable assumption that these formulae contain the names 
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and/or titles of officials. 


Inscribed seals have been found in many places in Crete, and even outside it, often ap- 


EM, H; EM, L Inscriptions from the above, for classes 
P and A., respectively. 

HT G. Pugliese-Carratelli, ““Le Iscrizione 
preelleniche di Haghia Triada e della 
Grecia peninsulare,” in Mon Ant, 1945, 
pp. 421-610. 

Inser I B. Hrozny, “Kretas und Vorgriech- 
enlands Inschriften, Geschichte und 
Kultur,” in Arch. Orient. Prag., 1943, 


pp. 1-117. 

Inser II Idem, “‘Les Inscriptions cretoises 
ibid., 1946, pp. 158-302. 

M The Mainland inscriptions, exclusive 
of Pylos. 

MK J. Sundwall, “Minoische Kultver- 
zeichnisse aus Hagia Triada,” in AAA, 
xiv: 4, 1942, 

M. Rechn Idem, “Minoische Rechnungsurkun- 
den,” in SocFenComHumLit, iv: 4, 
1932. 

a The Pictographic Script. 

PD The Phaistos Disk. 

Py The Pylos inscriptions. 

PM A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at 


Knossos, i-iv, 1921-1935. 
J. Sundwall, “Uber Schilf- und Baum- 


kult in den Hagia Triada Urkunden,” 
AAA, xiv: 10, 1943. 

SM A. J. Evans, Scripta Minoz, i, 1909. 

SM, P Inscriptions from the above. 

WB, I, IT, III J. Sundwall, “Weitere Bemerkungen 
zu den Hagia Triada Tifelchen I, 
II, Ill,” AAA, xiv: 11; xv: 2; 4, 1944- 
1945. 


5’ Evans mentions an earlier system, which he calls 
Primitive Linear (SM, pp. 115-118, figs. 48-52). 
While the signs are sometimes strikingly alphabeti- 
form, they have no particular resemblance to those in 
any of the Minoan scripts. The best-known example, 
often called the Phaistos Whorl (SM, fig. 52) has an 
inscription very similar to that on a spindle whorl 
from Troy (cf. Schliemann, Ilios, p. 694, #1524 and 
later #1996). Since other Trojan whorls have similar 
inscriptions, it is possible that the Phaistos Whorl 
was an importation. In any event, there is not enough 
evidence to set up a Primitive Linear class. 

4 Cf. SM, p. 139. 

5 Evans reads the formula “silphium, musical in- 
strument, template.” Note that the signs of the second 
example are in a different order. Greater variations, 
both in the order and the position of signs occur in 
other formulae. 
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parently in the possession of private individuals. It is hard to determine how widespread 
their use was in Minoan Crete. A deposit was found at the palace at Knossos containing 
some inscribed seals or their impressions,® and isolated examples were found in the excava- 
tions of Zakro, Mallia and elsewhere. Information on this point is not clear, but it would 
seem that most of the seals actually excavated have purely pictorial designs; the provenience 
of the inscribed seals is often uncertain. The publication of the inscribed seals is incomplete.’ 

Many pictographic inscriptions take the form of graffiti on clay, which is the normal 
form for Minoan inscriptions. There are clay sealings (i.e., lumps of clay with the surfaces 
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Fic. 1. AN Exampte or A RecurRING ForMULA ON SEAL-STONES. 


flattened by the pressure of the fingers), on which writing and seal-impressions are often 
found together; clay labels, inscribed on one or both sides; four-sided clay bars;* and tablets, 
whose shape is much like that of a page in a book, but considerably smaller, and with 
rounded corners. Only three such tablets have been published, and on each the writing 
parallels the long axis.° 

About 100 of these inscriptions on clay were found at Knossos and Mallia.’® The Mallia 


6 Cf. PM, i, pp. 271 ff. 

7SM has photographs and transcriptions of 60; 
PM, i, fig. 207 repeats some of these and adds a few 
others; Bossert, Alikreta, fig. 252 has photographs of a 
few casts in the University of Berlin Museum (orig- 
inals unpublished); EM contains photographs and 
transcriptions of four seals or seal-impressions from 
Mallia (H, 1-4), and another seal with one inscribed 
face was published by Chapouthier, “‘A traverse trois 
gemmes prismatiques” in Mélanges G. Glotz, I, fig. 
8 c. How many still remain unpublished cannot be 
determined. 
8 SM, P 119 is a three-sided bar, with the same sign 


(cf. EM, H 5 fora similar sign) on each of the surfaces; 
it seems to be an ideogram. 

9 SM, P 120-122. One is from Knossos, the other 
from Phaistos. The third, according to Evans, is from 
Crete, but of uncertain provenience. It is opistho- 
graphic; on one side there is a snake-like sign and 
what looks like the ground-plan of a building; the signs 
on the other side show only a slight similarity to P 
signs, and their arrangement and grouping give an 
entirely alien impression. 

10 Approximately 70 from Knossos and 30 from 
Mallia (cf. photographs and transcriptions in SM and 
EM, resp.). EM, H 32-33 are incised on vases. 
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signs are occasionally quite different, and often slightly different, from those of Knossos 
inscriptions. The signs on the seals in general and on inscribed clay from Knossos are, on 
the other hand, identical, if due allowance is made for the elaborate engraving on the seals, 
and the simplification of the hand-written signs on clay. 

No adequate sign list exists for the Pictographic script. Evans’ list and discussion of the 
signs! is complete only for what he published in SM, in 1909. It must be collated with the 
list of Mallia signs,” and signs from other inscriptions must be added. What has been 
learned from other Minoan scripts shows that it is desirable to divide the signs into three 
categories: phonetic (i.e. signs used in words); ideographic (i.e., signs which appear alone, 
sometimes followed by numbers, in which case they seem to represent commodities of 
various kinds); numeral-adjunct (i.e., signs occurring after, or in place of numbers, some 
perhaps representing fractions, others perhaps measures, like our “bushel,” “quart,” “foot,” 
etc.). This has not been done. The lists are quite out-of-date. Signs that belong together 
are listed separately," and a certain number of purely pictorial representations, especially 
of animals, should be removed from the sign list, as well as signs appearing only on the 
Phaistos Whorl, or in other inscriptions which may not belong to this class. 

No vocabulary lists have as yet been published for any Minoan script. In attempting 
to construct one for the Pictographic script we are confronted with almost insuperable 
difficulties. It is impossible to determine the direction of reading from the position of the 
signs, since they are found sideways and upside-down as often as right-side-up, both on 
seal-stones and on clay. Evans pointed out that a small “x,” often found in both types at 
the beginning of inscriptions, or even of separate words, indicates the beginning. He called 
7 sign “initial x.” When numerals occur, they follow the words if we read from “initial 

” This may be considered confirmation of the theory, in spite of the fact that other Minoan 
sulana regularly mark the end, not the beginning, of a word. 

From the placing of “initial x”” we may therefore conclude that most Mallia teeasintions 
read from right to left, while those from Knossos read in either direction and are sometimes 
boustrophedon.* This marker is not, however, always present, and in many cases, even 
when it is present, we cannot be sure of the direction of writing, because we cannot always 
be sure when an inscription is right-side-up (fig. 2). 


11 §M, pp. 181-231 and figs. 102-103; PM, i, pp. 
271-285 and fig. 214. 

2 EM, pp. 30 ff., and especially fig. 12. 

13 For example, Sundwall points out, WB, II, p. 
29, that Evans’ signs no. 24 “mallet” and no. 25 
“ring-handled instrument” (which occurs only once) 
are probably the same sign, and equivalent to a similar 
sign in A. 

4 Cf. SM, p. 251. 

1 This marker, regularly used in A, B, M, and Py, 
is a short vertical line, placed as we place a period, at 
the bottom of the line of writing. 

16 Cf. SM, pp. 250-256. 

17 Fig. 2 is a normalized transcription of two clay 
bars, based on SM, fig. 96, where the adjacent sides 
are shown in perspective, and on the photographs and 
transcriptions of the individual sides, which are listed 
by Evans as P 103, a, d and P 100, a, d. These bars 
have been chosen because they are the only four-sided 


bars for which the relationship of two adjacent sides 
is certain. 

SM, P 100 a will serve as an illustration of the dif- 
ficulty of determining when an inscription is right- 
side-up. It contains two words, each acconipanied by 
numbers. Beginning with “initial x” right under the 
perforation hole, we have the word “mountains, mal- 
let” and the number 6,400 (six “diamonds” and 4 long 
“strokes”); then comes a dividing line, with “initial 
x” inscribed on it, followed by the word “sepia, ship, 
angular S” and the number 1,400 (the last two strokes 
are not certain). According to Evans, this reads from 
right to left, probably because in that position the 
“ship” is right-side-up; but the “mallet” and “sepia” 
are then upside-down; the “mountains” and “angular 
S” are on their sides in any case. If we think the in- 
scription reads from left to right, the “ship” would be 
upside-down. In this case the words are not affected 
by the direction of reading, because “initial x” shows 
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The numerical system, according to Evans,'* was a decimal system, using short vertical 
or curved strokes for units, dots for tens, long slanting strokes for hundreds and diamond- 
shaped signs for thousands.’® Since no additions complete with sums have yet been found 
in P, the correctness of this theory cannot be proven, but it seems to be the only logical 


explanation of observed facts. 


= 


Fic. 2. Four-Sipep Cuiay Bars or THE PicrocrapHic Cuass. 


where we should begin. It is easy to understand, how- 
ever, that when “initial x” is missing (as it is in P 103, 
d), and there are no numbers, it would be impossible 
to decide whether the first word read “mountains, 
mallet” or “mallet, mountains,” and the same thing is 
true for the second word. Cases where no decision is 
possible happen often enough to throw any vocabulary 
list into confusion. 

The fact that these bars are perforated, apparently 
in order to attach them to some object with string, 
causes another problem. It was apparently easier to 
turn the bar along the axis of the perforation than to 
turn it along the long axis. As a result, adjacent sides 
often read in opposite directions. P 100, d certainly 
reads from right to left, and P 100, a with equal cer- 
tainty reads from left to right. This means that being 
able to establish the direction of reading for one side 
of a bar is no help in determining the direction on the 
other faces. It is possible that careful study will show 
that bars were turned back and forth according to some 
rule, but before we can investigate this, we must know 
some facts we do not as yet have at our disposal. We 
must, for example, know which face of a four-sided 


bar was the first. Evans, in transcribing, seems to 
have established an arbitrary rule of his own by be- 
ginning with one of the perforated sides of a bar, and 
then turned it counter-clockwise on its long axis, 
copying the inscription on each face in turn. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he turned the inscription upside- 
down whenever he decided it was necessary. When one 
end of a bar is broken in a peculiar way, or is curved, it 
is possible to determine when he did this; but for 
rectangular bars like P 100 there is no way of telling 
when it happened. If we were told which end of each 
side was the perforation end, we could reconstruct the 
bar, and perhaps find out how the bar was meant to be 
turned by the reader. This in turn would fix the spell- 
ing of the words on the bar, and so give the basis for 
a vocabulary list. 

18 §M, pp. 256-259 and fig. 115; PM, i, fig. 211. 

19 Fig. 2 shows that numbers might be written in 
various ways. Apparently the scribes chief purpose 
was to keep a numeral as close as possible to the word 
with which it was connected. On P 103, a the number is 
1,640. It begins on a line parallel with the word and 
then curves down beside it, although the rest of the 
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It will be obvious from what has been said that, although for almost forty years P has 
been the only class of Minoan inscriptions published with anything approximating entirety, 
very little has been done with it. This is partly because Evans’ very thorough discussions 
in SM give the impression that little remains to be done, and partly because the examination 
of the vocabulary, which is the first step in any further investigation, is impossible until the 
correct order of the signs is determined. 

While the position of signs has not yet been standardized, their shape has been. When 
signs cannot be recognized, the fault lies more often with the surface condition of the in- 
scription, or the inadequacy of the sign lists, than with the handwriting, which is astonish- 
ingly facile and remarkably legible, when we consider how difficult it must have been to 
scratch tiny signs on the small writing surface presented by the awkwardly shaped sealings 
and clay bars. 

It has been said that the seal-stones seem to contain the names and titles of officials. The 
inscriptions on clay seem to be summaries or inventories of various kinds. The book- 
keeping, if we may call it that, does not seem to be completely standardized, but the items 
are carefully separated, on the whole, and the first impression of confusion disappears after 
the documents have been studied a short time. 


THE PHAISTOS DISK 


For many years after its discovery, the Phaistos Disk was a favorite subject for articles”® 
and was “‘translated”’ several times. As a matter of fact, very little can be done with it at 
present. 

It is a disk of fine clay, inscribed on both sides. The inscription is arranged in a spiral, 
which apparently reads from right to left and from the outside in. It was probably a docu- 
ment of some importance, since a preliminary draft was necessary if the scribe wanted to.be 
sure of fitting the contents into the space. One side begins with four dots placed on a vertical 
line, the other side with five dots, similarly placed. The dots may indicate that what we 
have was the fourth and fifth in a series of similar inscriptions. The signs seem to have been 
pressed into the clay with dies. The clarity of detail suggests that they were made of metal. 
The Disk is, therefore, actually an early example of printing. As in the Pictographic script, 
the signs occur in various positions. Forty-five different signs are found; how many there 
were in the script to which it belongs cannot even be conjectured. 

Parallels for some of its unique features can be found in other Minoan scripts,” but only 


side is blank, and the number could have been written 
beside the word. On P 100, a the number is written in 
two lines beside the first word and the arrangement is 
boustrophedon; the number with the second word is 
written on a line parallel to it and in the same direc- 
tion. On P 100, d the numeral is 2,660, according to 
Evans; the “diamonds” (2,000) are written beside the 
word, the rest on a line parallel to the word and in the 
same direction, While the arrangement is, at first 
glance, haphazard, a little study of the inscriptions 
will show that it causes little confusion. 

The number accompanying the second word in P 
100, d is not clear because the tablet is injured, but it 
seems to end in a “cross”; a “cross” also comes after 
numbers on the second line of SM, P 121. This seems 
to be one of the numeral-adjunct signs, and reappears 


with the same function in A (cf. HT, fig. 60, no. 19 
and commentary). ' 

20 The Disk was found at Phaistos in July, 1901, by 
Pernier, in a context that suggested contemporaneity 
with A. It was first published by him in Ausonia, 
1908, pp. 255-302; and later in Il Palazzo di Festés, I, 
pp. 419 ff. (bibliography of the subject till 1935, the 
date of publication, is given on p. 424). 

21 No other example of printing has been found, but 
the existence of seal-impressions indicates that the 
technique was not unfamiliar to the Cretans. Three A 
inscriptions have a spiral form. One is on a gold ring 
which comes from the Mavro Spelio cemetery near 
Kairatos (Forsdyke, BSA, xxviii, p. 269 and fig. 37; 
Evans, London Times, July 8, 1927, p. 13. col. 5; PM, 
ii, p. 557 and fig. 352; HT, p. 585 fig. 240 and discus- 
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one other inscription from Minoan Crete has signs which resemble those of the Disk. This 
is the inscription on the Arkalochori Axe,” which is arranged in three vertical columns and 
uses ten different signs fifteen times. It must be noted, however, that the signs are similar, 
not identical. 

Another inscription is often tentatively assigned to the same class,” but without as much 
justification. This inscription was found on a stone block near Mallia, and consists of 
thirteen different signs used sixteen times. These signs almost certainly belong to the Picto- 
graphic script; much of their unusual appearance is due to the fact that they were incised 
with great care. When Chapouthier reported its discovery, he stated that traces of a cavity 
were found at one end of the stone, and that the inscription was perpendicular to the plane 
of this cavity. If, as he suggested, the cavity indicated that the stone was part of a libation 
table, the inscription must have read from the top down, and since the signs are then placed 
sideways, it actually read from right to left. This is not unexpected, since Pictographic 
inscriptions from Mallia also read from right to left, but it must be pointed out that the 
evidence for reading the inscription in that direction is based on the conjecture, that the 
stone had to stand in a certain position. Normally, when a Minoan inscription reads from 
the top down (and several of the sealstones do) the signs are placed below one another, 
each in an upright position. In any event, the resemblance between the signs of this in- 
scription and those of the Phaistos Disk is very slight. 

Of all the Minoan scripts that of the Phaistos Disk is least likely to furnish the clue for 
decipherment unless more inscriptions of this type are found. 


LINEAR CLASS A 


These inscriptions fall into two general categories, religious and secular. This is the only 
one of the Minoan scripts found regularly on objects which must have had a religious func- 
tion, like libation tables and votive ladles, etc.24 What is more, in several cases words which 
occur on one of these objects seem to reappear, sometimes in a slightly different form, on 
others. One of these groups is given in fig. 3.% The signs used in these inscriptions are, with 


sion s.v. Cn. 13). The other two are ink-written cups 
from Knossos where the inscriptions read, apparently, 
from the inside out, and have the form of concentric 
circles rather than of spirals (PM, i, pp. 613-616 and 
figs. 450-452; HT, pp. 293 f., figs. 237-238 and dis- 
cussion s.v. Cn. 6, 7). The transcriptions in PM and 
HT differ in some details. The “boxing in” of words 
can also be found in P (cf. fig. 2) and in B. 

2 Cf. Marinatos, AA, 1935, cols. 252-253 and fig. 6. 

23 Cf. Chapouthier, CRAI, 1937, pp. 277 f.; BCH, 
1932, pp. 104-108; Marinatos, AA, 1937, cols. 229 f.; 
HT, pp. 460 f. 

2% The inscriptions discussed above, in connection 
with the PD, may have had a religious content. Many 
of the signs on the stone block from Mallia could be 
classed as A as well as P because they are common to 
both scripts. 

25 The first inscription is on a rectangular bead seal 
of the Pictographic class; the others are A, and are 
designated by the abbreviations used in HT, Cata- 
logue of Inscriptions, which furnishes a much simpler 


means of identifying inscriptions than has been avail- 
able hitherto. 

The A words are certainly related. The P inscrip- 
tion has three signs in common with the first of these, 
but the order of the signs is wrong. All the A words 
read from left to right. If the cross at the beginning of 
the P inscription is “initial x,” it also reads from left 
to right. The word is apparently continued on the 
second line. The “double-axe” may be a separate word, 
since it is set off by crosses. To get the same reading 
we have in Pc 4, we would have to read P 41, 6 from 
right to left, and from the bottom up, i.e., last line 
first. There is no denying, however, that the same 
doubled sign occurs. 

Pc 4 is inscribed in a steatite cup from Palaikastro; 
Ps 2 on the Psychro (Dikte) libation table; Tl 1 on a 
votive ladle from Trullos (Arkhanes); Pe 8 on a liba- 
tion table from Palaikastro; and Cn 10 on one from 
Knossos. The inscription on the last runs along two 
edges of the table; the corner comes between the 
penultimate and last signs. 
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a few exceptions,” the same as those found on secular clay tablets, but the words are dif- 
ferent. This is to be expected, since cult terms may differ quite radically from those used 


in every-day transactions.?’ 


Inscriptions of Linear A have been found at several sites, and on a variety of objects, but 
the greatest number come from Hagia Triada, where over 150 clay tablets, and 30 disks and 
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labels, as well as numerous sealings countermarked with A signs have been found.”* The 
clay tablets vary in size and dimensions, but all are “page” tablets, and are often opistho- 
graphic. Unlike the P tablets, where the line of writing is parallel to the long axis, the 
writing on A tablets is parallel to the short axis. The direction of writing is left to right. 

These tablets leave one with the strong impression that the scribes were not experts in 
the art of writing. Signs are frequently misshapen; the tablets are rarely ruled with guide 


* The signs are not all identical; for example, Tl 1 
contains a word, not illustrated here, which uses the 
regular “throne” sign of B, but facing in the opposite 
direction. It occurs only in this inscription. The sign 
usually called the “throne” sign in A faces in the same 
direction as that of B, but is made in a different way. 
Variations in the signs of A inscriptions are to be ex- 
pected, because they are not homogeneous either geo- 
graphically or chronologically, except for those from 
Hagia Triada. 

27 The distinction between “religious” and “‘secular” 
inscriptions would hold true even if we assume with 
Sundwall (cf. especially MK and SB, passim) that the 
Hagia Triada tablets record transactions conrected 


with cult business. Such transactions would still be 
secular in nature, and unlike inscriptions on actual 
cult objects. 

28 The latest publication of the countermarks, labels 
and disks from Hagia Triada is by Levi, Cret. Sund- 
wall, in a series of five articles (MK, SB, WB, I, II, 
IIT) has transcribed and discussed in considerable 
detail the most important of the clay tablets from the 
site, and Pugliese-Carratelli in HT has made all the 
tablets available in the form of photographs and 
transcriptions, and has added a list of all other pub- 
lished A inscriptions, often supplemented by excellent 
transcriptions. 
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lines, and it is often difficult to tell to which line certain signs or words belong; and the 
contents are so badly arranged that they must be rewritten before they can be studied. It 
is the general rule rather than the exception to find words begun on one line and finished 
on the next; even numbers are divided between lines. Clay labels and bars of P are better 
arranged and more legibly written. It is hard to say whether this lack of skill is character- 
istic of the entire class, or peculiar to Hagia Triada, because so few tablets have been found 
at other sites, and these are, for the most part, in poor condition. On the whole, however, 
the others make a better impression. 

Numerals are based on a decimal system, as in P, but the signs are different. Units are 
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represented by short vertical strokes, tens by short horizontal strokes, and hundreds by 
circles. A good many tablets contain a list of items, each followed by a number, and end 
with a sum. Several of these additions are complete, and confirm what has been said about 
the numerical system.?° 

The word which regularly precedes the sum is spelled “flying bird, cross” (cf. fig. 4) and 
must mean “sum” or “total.” It is the only word of this class whose meaning is practically 
certain. 

Before the war only a small fraction of the linear A inscriptions had been published. 
Since then, thanks to the publications of Sundwall and Pugliese-Carratelli (see above, note 
28), this is the most completely published of all the scripts. At least one photograph and 
often two transcriptions by different scholars are now available for the majority of the 
inscriptions. 

The sign lists in HT may well serve as a model for future publications. There is a complete 


29 HT 117, a, contains a list of ten words, each fol- ceded by the “flying bird, cross” consists of a single 
lowed by a single vertical stroke at the top of the line _ horizontal stroke, which signifies the number 10. This 
of writing, which signifies the number 1. The total, pre- addition proves a decimal system was used. 
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list of all the signs used in A, with references to the inscriptions in which they appear, and 
separate lists of signs used phonetically, of signs used as numeral-adjuncts, and of the 
compound signs used ideographically. While some changes may prove necessary, these lists 
provide a sound foundation for future work, especially if we add to them the list of ideo- 
grams given by Sundwall in WB, I, figs. 7-14, and his discussions in various works since 
1915, and Sir John Myres’ comparative lists of A and B, given below as figs. 6 and 7 (cf. 
note 37). 

No vocabulary lists have been published,*® but much of the vocabulary has been discussed 
in the works already mentioned, and a great deal of the preliminary analysis of the inscrip- 
tions, words, and use of signs has been completed. 


LINEAR CLASS B 


All the inscriptions of this class come from Knossos, and date from the last phase of the 
palace there; they are, with very few exceptions," on clay tablets. 

These tablets may be divided according to their shape, into two groups: the “page” type, 
where, as in A, the line of writing is parallel to the short axis, and a new type, also rec- 
tangular with rounded corners, but about three times as long as it is wide, on which the line 
of writing is parallel to the long axis. Most tablets have guide lines on which the writing is 
done, and the direction of writing is regularly from left to right. The “page” tablets are 


sometimes very large, but only rarely opisthographic.” 

The new type usually contains two lines of writing, though tablets with a single line, or 
with three lines, are found. The shape has a particular significance because it is, to some 
extent, a confirmation of the claim the Cretans still made in classical times that “Phoenician 


writing” meant not “writing of the Phoenicians,” 


ferred to their invention of writing.™ 


but “writing on palm-leaves,” and re- 


Palm-leaves can be used as a writing material; palm-leaf books still exist to-day in India. 
In the example shown to the author by Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale, the palm-leaf 


30 A vocabulary list of A will form part of the dis- 
cussion of that class in Scripta Minoa, II. It is to be 
hoped that Sir John Myres, who undertook and com- 
pleted the tremendous task of preparing all the mate- 
rial from Knossos for publication, will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing his work in print. The impor- 
tance of this publication cannot be overestimated. 
The vocabulary will be based on the order of signs 
given in figs. 6 and 7. The author wishes to take this 
opportunity to thank Sir John Myres for his kindness 
and generosity, shown not only by his permission to 
reprint these tables, but also by his suggestions and 
comments on a preliminary draft of this article. While 
the opinions expressed are the author’s own, and may, 
indeed, at times differ from Sir John’s, many could 
not have been formulated without the evidence put 
at her disposal by him; footnotes 21 and 31 owe their 
present form to his suggestions, and many statements 
are the result of discussions with him on troublesome 
points. 

31 About 1,800 B inscriptions are extant; of these 


about 10 are not on tablets. There are a few graffiti 
on sealings (cf. PM, iv, figs. 603-604); a few bars; a 
L.M. III bow! with a painted inscription (cf. PM, iv, 
fig. 722); and one quite illegible graffito from the wall 
of the Palace (SM, fig. 27), destroyed by weathering 
soon after it was copied. 

32 The “Man” and “Woman” tablets (PY, iv, figs. 
686, 689) are among the largest; another (cbid., fig. 
687), also with many entries, is opisthographic. Other 
examples occur among the unpublished tablets. 

33 The painted inscriptions found by Keramopoullos, 
actually on the Cadmeia of Thebes, point in the same 
direction. 

The various classical references to the Cretan claim 
have been quoted time and again. The two most ap- 
posite here are: Pliny, N.H. 13. 69: in palmarum 
foliis primo scriptatum...Suid. s.v. ®owuma 
yeappata’ Avéol “Iwves 7a ypdupatra amd Tov 
Kpires ws ard tov ypadew & 
dowikwy 
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pages were bound between wooden covers. The pages had all been cut to the same size, 
about 3X12 in., with straight parallel edges and rounded corners. The writing was parallel 
to the long axis. The resemblance to the long, narrow Knossian tablets is striking. 

It is obvious that the Cretans must have used some perishable material for the bulk of 
their records. B inscriptions number less than 1,800. This is a large number, but not when 
translated into the equivalent number of pieces of paper or cards in a filing cabinet. Eighteen 
hundred recorded transactions dealing with grain, saffron, and other vegetable products, 
with livestock of assorted kinds, human beings of various types, tools, weapons, chariots, 
vessels of different shapes and material, storehouses, etc., could not possibly be the total 
number for a palace like that at Knossos, whose size, political importance and probable 
religious connections are self-evident. Every inscription carries proof in itself that we are 
dealing with a bureaucracy so elaborate that 1,800 records could be only a small fraction 
of those actually written. 

Some conclusions to which we are driven by the form of writing employed also indicate 
that clay could not have been the only writing material known and used. 

Two cups from Knossos, for example, have ink-written inscriptions (cf. note 21); writing 
on clay does not require ink, and one can hardly assume that ink was invented so that 
inscriptions might be written inside cups. 

Then too, the handwriting of this class is extraordinarily facile. Any faults we might find 
with it are the results of writing too much, not too little. The tablets were found in various 
sections of the palace, where, apparently, there were “‘offices” devoted to some specialized 
activity. Since tablets from any given deposit are often in several “‘hands,”’ it would seem 
that several scribes were connected with each “office,” and therefore that a considerable 
number of scribes was employed. They could not have acquired the proficiency they display 
from 1,800, or even 18,000 short records. 

Scratching signs on clay is difficult; and these signs are often so small that the finest pen- 
point is needed to transcribe them exactly. Yet they are quite legible, if we can use that 
term of a script whose individual signs have no known phonetic value. The cuneiform 
systems, where signs are formed by means of wedges pressed into the clay, seem to have been 
invented because it is so hard to scratch small signs on this medium. The numerous seal- 
impressions, and the printing on the PD, prove that the Cretans were familiar with a similar 
technique. In spite of this, they clung to their graffiti. The reason must be that they were 
used to writing in this way. Writing on a palm-leaf requires much the same technique. 
These various considerations permit us to label the long, narrow tablets the “‘palm-leaf”’ 
type. 

All B tablets, “page” and “palm-leaf,”’ have a tidy, well-arranged appearance. Many 
“page” tablets have their entries, consisting of a word, ideogram, number, and numeral- 
adjunct signs, neatly arrayed in columns with a sum at the bottom. The “palm-leaf” tablets 
seldom contain additions. Their contents resemble receipts, requisitions or summaries, and 
can be classified according to their format. Each type follows a standard pattern that is 
instantly recognizable. 

Words are never carried from one line to the next, and numbers are always on the same 
line as the entry they accompany. If the space left on a line is not large enough to accom- 
modate an entire group, everything is put on the following line. There are a few instances 
of erasures, substitutions, and the crowding in of inadvertently omitted signs, but these are 
exceptional. 

Over 200 inscriptions of this class have been published, largely in the form of transcrip- 
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tions.** More A inscriptions are now available, but they are neither as homogeneous, nor as 
well-arranged, and, as the following discussion will show, the careful arrangement of the 
B inscriptions has played an important part in our understanding of this class. 

No vocabulary list has as yet been published, and most scholars work from lists of their 
own, based largely on transcriptions and words mentioned casually and entirely out of 
context by those who have had access to unpublished material. Many words, it is true, occur 
more than once, and often in similar contexts. Because of the formal arrangement of inscrip- 
tions, fragmentary words appearing in certain positions on tablets of certain types can be 
restored with almost complete assurance of correctness.* It is, however, quite unsafe to 
formulate theories based on words whose very existence cannot as yet he verified. 

Many different sign lists have been published for this class; each scholar, in trying to 
create a more satisfactory one, has added to the confusion by making up his own. This is a 
great disadvantage from the practical point of view, because it makes it impossible to cite 
signs or words in a printed text by means of numbers universally accepted as the designa- 
tions of certain signs. Use of a standard list would have another advantage. As understand- 


Erroneous 
reading 


Correct 
reading 


Fic. 5. Erroneous Reapines CorREcTED. 


ing of the script advances, corrections and emendations can be made in the standard list, 
with the certainty that the point at issue will be clearly understood by everyone. The many 
lists now in use, each with its own order of signs, tends to conceal the fact that there is no 
agreement whatever on the number of signs, the very existence of some of them, the stand- 
ard form for each sign and its chief variations, the use of the signs (whether phonetic, 
ideographic or numeral-adjunct), etc. Perhaps worst of all, it makes the construction of a 
standard vocabulary impossible, because a vocabulary must be built on a standard ‘“‘alpha- 
betical” order, and when phonetic values of signs are undetermined, a rigid arbitrary order 


must be followed. 


34 Most of our information comes from transcrip- 
tions and a few photographs in PM (especially vol. 
iv), MRechn. and Altkr; Hrozny has recently collected 
139 of these in Inscr, I and II. The most important 
collections of photographs are in AntCrét, pls. xxxviii 
and xxxix and BSA, vi, pl. opp. p. 18. 

35 The restoration of the “Adze” tablets is based on 
this fact (cf. AJA, 1944, pp. 64-75). 

36 A list of some errors in Evans’ transcriptions has 


been given in AJA, 1944, p. 68, note 8. The author 
has also been guilty of making at least the two errors 
corrected in fig. 5. The first occurs in AJA, 1944, p. 
73 #10. It was a typographical error. The second is in 
AJA, 1946, fig. 2, second word, and is due to the use 
of a photograph which gave a misleading impression. 
While the error is to be deplored, it serves the very use- 
ful purpose of proving that even photographs are not 
always reliable. 
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Figs. 6 and 7 are reproductions of the sign lists to be published by Sir John L. Myres in 
JHS, \xvi, to which the reader is referred for the commentary and general discussion.*’ 
They are based on all the known inscriptions and have the great advantage of being com- 
parative lists of A and B. The order of the signs given here is that on which the vocabulary 
lists of A and B will be based in Scripta Minoa, II and III. 

The numerical system of B seems to be identical with that of A,** but the numeral- 
adjunct signs are fewer, and often quite different. Here too a few complete additions confirm 
the theoretical values assigned to the numerical signs, and the same reasoning which indi- 
cated that “flying bird, cross” in A means “sum,” leads us to suppose that three words, 
which may be related, have this meaning in B (fig. 4). These words appear in lists which 
deal with different objects, and the change in spelling may be the result of inflection for 
gender or number.*® 

A very plausible meaning has been suggested for two other words, which are regularly 
found in a context of the following type: “Woman” ideogram, number; Word 1, number; 
Word 2, number. The theory is that these two words, because of the context in which they 
appear, mean “boy” and “girl.’”’*° Scholars have adopted this theory, but do not agree on 
which means “boy” and which “girl” (cf. fig. 4). 

A study of B inscriptions makes it almost impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
language there recorded was highly inflected. The various, but similar, forms of the words 
for “‘sum” and for “girl” and “‘boy”’ point in this direction, and so do the words which occur 
in similar contexts, but with different terminations, in the “Chariot” tablets,“! which are of 
the “palm-leaf” type, but unique in several respects, the most important being that they 
alone of all the B inscriptions seem to contain complete sentences. 

The problem is to decide first, whether a variation in the spelling of two similar words 
is due to inflection or is merely coincidental, and second, if it is due to inflection, what kind 
of inflection. Great care must be exercised at this stage in our knowledge, to make sure 
that the contexts of the words concerned justify the assumption that we are dealing with 
inflection. 

It has already been said that most of the “‘page”’ tablets contain lists or words, accom- 
panied by ideograms, numbers, etc. It is immediately apparent that in certain lists a given 
sign, or a small number of signs, constantly occur at the ends of words, and in other lists, 
another sign, or small number of signs, recur as terminations. Comparison of these lists 
will show that a certain type of word which has the form ABCD in one kind of list, will 
have the form ABCE in another, where different terminations predominate. What is more, 
for these same words, a form ABX will reappear in specific positions on certain “palm-leaf” 
tablets, which, as has already been said, seem to contain inscriptions set down according to 
various rigid patterns.“ This change of form is so regular in the case of certain words, that 
it can be predicted, and since these words appear to be nouns, and seem to be inflected ac- 


37 The author is profoundly grateful to Sir John signed them by Evans. 


Myres and to the Journal of Hellenic Studies for per- 
mission to reproduce these tables in this country at 
such an early date. 

Fig. 6 lists the signs common to A and B. A few 
signs peculiar to one or the other class are inserted 
because their shape or apparent origin made it de- 
sirable not to separate them from others of their group. 
Such signs are repeated in Fig. 7, in which signs pecu- 
liar to either class are listed in the order originally as- 


38 Cf. PM, iv, pp. 691-693 and fig. 676. 

39 These are discussed, so far as published material 
is concerned, in AJA, 1944, pp. 66-67. 

40 Cf. Cowley, “A Note on Minoan Writing,” in 
Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 6-7 and PM, iv, 
pp. 708-709. 

“| Cf. AJA, 1945, pp. 143-151. 

“ Cf. AJA, 1946, pp. 268-276. 
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cording to the same rule, the author is tempted to call them the “First Declension” of B. 
Fig. 8 gives six sample “paradigms.” 
It has hitherto been impossible to identify any verbs. It is quite possible that verbs occur 


A B Cc D E F 


SYNE] PME | A578 | TPH | 


Fic. 8. Noun Parapicms? 
in the introductory statements preceding lists of items on “page”’ tablets. They should also 
occur on the “Chariot” tablets, which, as has already been said, give every appearance of 
containing complete sentences. The four words in fig. 9 occur in published “Chariot” 


Fic. 9. VERBAL Forms? 


B 


tablets.“ They may possibly be verbs because of the following considerations. First, they 
usually occur at, or very close to, the end of a sentence, a position assumed more often than 
not by the verb in a highly inflected language. Second, they are unusually long,“ and verbs 


“8 Types A and B have been discussed in detail in 
the article mentioned in note 41. The others (C-F) 
have been added because the “cases” occur in the same 
contexts and often in the same inscriptions as A and 
B. E does not follow quite the same pattern; the 
“cases” take the forms ABCD, ABCE, ABC. All the 
forms mentioned, with the exception of E III and F II, 
have been published, although they do not all occur in 
published inscriptions. Types A and B are represented 
by a good many different words, the others belong to 


rarer types, although the words listed occur frequently. 

44 All occur in “Chariot” tables transcribed in PM, 
iv: column A, I in fig. 764 f; II, figs. 764 6 and e; 
II, fig. 767 a; column B, IT in fig. 766 c. 

45 The average B word has $ or 4 signs; 2 and 5 sign 
words are found less often. There are only 24 words in 
all B with six signs, and only 6 with seven signs, and 
some of these are compounds made up of two known 
words, for which the word-divider may have been 
omitted. 


hz 
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are often long in inflected languages because they may be inflected simultaneously for 
person, number, gender, tense, mood, etc. The word in column B of fig. 9 occurs only once 
but is used in exactly the same way as the others, and in exactly the same position on a 
“Chariot” tablet, and has the same termination as one (the most usual) form of the word in 
column A. It is not certain these words are verbal, but it seems highly likely. 

Fig. 10 shows how the information in fig. 8 may be interpreted to explain the phonetic 
relationships of eight of the signs involved in the “inflectional” variations of the “First 


Declension.’’“ 


Everything that has been said above about inflection is extremely tentative. There is 
enough evidence to make it necessary to investigate the inflection theory thoroughly, and 


Consonant 


Vowel 


Vowel 


Fic. 10. BeGInNiNG or A TENTATIVE PHONETIC PATTERN. 


46 The assumptions on which fig. 10 is based are the 
following: (1) B is a simple syllabary each of whose 
phonetic signs represents a consonant-vowel combina- 
tion, with the possibility that either may be zero, that 
is, that pure consonant or vowel signs are possible. 
This assumption has not been proven, nor is it prov- 
able at present. It may, indeed, be entirely erroneous. 
It is used by the author whenever it is necessary, in 
following out an argument, to see what would be im- 
plied in terms of a syllabary, because the number of 
phonetic signs in B closely approximates those of the 
Cypriote syllabary, which is of the type described. An 
assumption that the phonetic values of B signs are 
connected with those of signs of the Cypriote syllabary 
is neither necessary nor desirable at this stage (cf. be- 
low, p. 100) and no implication to this effect is in- 
tended. When some type of syllabary must be postu- 
lated, it seems only sensible to postulate a type which 
is simple and at the same time agrees with the few 
facts at our disposal; other types require either too 
many signs (for example, the cuneiform) or too few 


(like Sanskrit). 

(2) The second assumption is that the stem of each 
of the five words includes the initial consonant of the 
penultimate signs of “cases” I and II, and of the final 
signs of “case”’ IIT. 

(3) The third assumption is that all the words in 
the first five columns (the sixth must be ignored be- 
cause it does not follow the pattern exactly) belong 
to the same “declension” and that the vowel following 
the last consonant of the stem is the same for all of 
them in “cases” I and II, and changes to another 
vowel, which is the same for all, in “case” III. 

Since all three assumptions are unprovable, fig. 10 
has no validity. If, however, an inflection pattern can 
be restored for B and a reasonably complete phonetic 
pattern can be constructed on the basis of this inflec- 
tion pattern, using assumptions similar to those above, 
and we find that the phonetic relationships are mutu- 
ally confirmatory, the validity of the original assump- 
tions might be proven by this very fact. At this stage, 
no such proof is possible. 


A K 
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without prejudice. If it is right, more evidence will appear; if more evidence is not found, it 


is wrong. 


B at present seems to offer the best chance for ultimate decipherment. 


THE MAINLAND SCRIPTS 


Our information about these inscriptions is so limited that it is impossible to decide 
whether all belong to the same script system. They fall into two categories: inscriptions 
painted on the necks and shoulders of stirrup vases found at Thebes, Tiryns, Eleusis, etc., 


and clay tablets found at Pylos. 


The inscriptions painted on pottery are quite inconsiderable in number.*’ They contain 
both words and signs that are entirely unique. A few of the words resemble, or are identical 
with, words in B or Py, and the three groups of scripts have many signs in common. There 
is not enough evidence to determine whether the differences are decisive, or are outweighed 


by the similarities. 


We are told that approximately 600 inscriptions were found at Pylos. Of these seven 
have been published as photographs.** The published inscriptions include both the “page” 
and the “‘palm-leaf” types. They share with B some words, including those for “boy” and 
“girl” and “sum” (cf. fig. 4), and a few others.*® 

They are strikingly similar to B in the forms of the signs used, and in writing technique, 


but there are noticeable differences as well. 


On the whole, it is safe to say that these scripts from the mainland, which are some two 
centuries later in date, are derived from B. Whether the languages are the same, or even 


similar, still remains to be seen. 


THE CYPRO-MINOAN SCRIPT 


This system has an importance all out of proportion to the material available. The actual 
inscriptions are very few in number: five inscribed terra-cotta balls from Enkomi;*® some 
inscribed seals, and a few short inscriptions on pottery." All discussions of this script and 


‘7 Inser, I, pp. 1-10, has transcriptions, translations 
and commentary on 40. PM, iv, pp. 737 ff. has tran- 
scriptions, a few drawings, a sign list, and a general 
discussion; HT has some excellent photographs and 
transcriptions which differ in certain details from 
those of Evans and those of Hrozny which are based 
on Evans’; HT, fig. 63 gives a list of the signs used. 

48 Blegen and Kourouniotis, “Excavations in Pylos, 
1939,” in AJA, 1939, pp. 564-570, figs. 9-11 (four 
photographs); ZZN, July 3, 1939, p. 930 (three 
photographs). An eighth has recently appeared in a 
pamphlet on the work of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

49 Cf. Sundwall, “Knossisches in Pylos,” AAA, 
xiii: 8, 1940. 

50 Photographs, transcription and translation (based 
on the Cypriote) by Persson, “Some Inscribed Terra- 
cotta Balls from Enkomi,” in Symbolae Philologicae 
0.A. Danielsson, pp. 169-173. Photographs of three 
and transcriptions of all five in PM, iv, figs. 742-743. 

5! Transcriptions of two cylinder seals in PM, lL.c. 
note 50; transcriptions and discussion of the. seals 


and inscribed pottery in CM, pp. 268-278 and figs. 
12-16. 

Daniel, in CM, has done four things. His tables and 
discussion in the main part of the text analyze, on the 
basis of sign-lists and inscriptions available up to 1941, 
the relationships in form between Cypriote, Cypro- 
Minoan, P, A, B, and the Mainland scripts. Appendix 
I comprises the editio princeps of the inscribed pottery 
found at the Bamboula site, Kourion. Appendix II 
contains the essential bibliography of the subject, and 
a list of all signs that might be considered Cypro- 
Minoan. 

A very important contribution to the study of signs 
on pottery is made, and one which makes it necessary 
to revise all work done hitherto on pottery marks in 
connection with the Minoan scripts. In the first 
place, the position of the sign (or signs) on a vessel, 
the way it was made (painted, incised, impressed, etc.), 
and the state of the clay when it was made are taken 
into consideration. Then the evidence for dating and 
provenience is analyzed, from the archaeological data 
afforded by the site where it was found, and from 
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all the sign lists for it include the many single signs found on the handles or bottoms of 
vases, which, like similar signs on wall-blocks, ingots, and other artifacts, are craftsmen’s 
or ownership marks, and as such cannot be considered an integral part of any script system. 
Some useful facts might be learned if we were in a position to study all pottery marks, or all 
wall-marks, found in Minoan territory, or of Minoan provenience, but they have been 
published in such a scattered and desultory fashion that no conclusions of any kind are possi- 
ble.*? 

Cypro-Minoan is one of the latest of the Minoan scripts. It seems to be roughly con- 
temporary with the Mainland scripts, but has an added importance because of the hope 
that it may prove to be a link between classical Cypriote, which can be read, and one or 
more of the Minoan scripts. 

At present, it is an unsatisfactory link, because the extant remains are so few. Even 
when the pottery marks are included in the sign list, the number of signs identical with 
Cypriote on the one hand, and all the Minoan scripts on the other is disappointingly small. 

In spite of this, intrepid scholars have attempted to decipher Minoan by assigning 
Cypriote values to the signs on the basis of real or fancied similarities in form. All these 
attempts have been unsuccessful, and this is hardly surprising when we consider the facts.™ 

In the first place, the Cypriote syllabary itself has not been completely established. While, 
theoretically, it requires only 65 signs, the local syllabaries sometimes use widely differing 
signs for the same sounds, and, in several cases, the same sign has different values in different 
localities. Equations are made, not by using the localized versions of Cypriote separately, 
but by using all the variants together, which means that at least 120 signs, not 65, are 
considered. 

The sign lists for the various Minoan scripts have also not yet been established. Here too, 
equations are made by using all the signs of all the scripts, phonetic, ideographic, numeral- 
adjunct, and sometimes non-existent. The number of different signs is well over 300. 

In spite of the large number of signs therefore available, identities in form are quite rare, 
and most of these are for simple signs, like the “cross.” To say that the number of actual 
identities is as large as 15 is to exaggerate; we may double that number if we use what, by 
some use of the imagination, can be called similar signs. It requires a very small knowledge 


the examination of the vessel itself, as well as from the 
sign. As a result of this method, inscriptions usually 
grouped together as Cypro-Minoan are divided into 
six classes, only the first of which is certainly Cypro- 
Minoan. 

All inscribed artifacts should be dealt with in a 
similar fashion, before conclusions are based on the 
data they seemingly reveal. It goes without saying that 
only a specialist can make the proper distinctions. 

52 The problem of finding out what evidence exists 
for any of the Minoan scripts is two-fold: determining 
what has actually been found; and discovering how 
much has been published, and where. There is a real 
need for some central bureau to which all finds can be 
reported and where a record of what has been pub- 
lished can be kept. 

Brief references to pottery which might bear Minoan 
signs are found scattered through dozens of works. 


The only extensive publication of such marks, aside 
from that in CM for Cyprus, is of the marks from 
Melos (Hogarth, BSA, iv, pp. 1-48 and Edgar and 
Evans, Excavations at Phylokopi, pp. 177 ff.) and from 
Egypt (Petrie, Illahun, Kahun and Gurob, pl. 15). 
Neither of these can be used for comparison wit: CM 
because the information given is not detailed enough. 

In the same way, the wall-signs from Mallia are dis- 
cussed in EM, pp. 90 ff., and those from Phaistos sev- 
eral times by Pernier, the latest publication in II 
Palazzo di Festés, pp. 400 ff. Those of Knossos have 
never been completely published, although references 
to them are scattered through PM and Evans’ earlier 
excavation reports in BSA. 

58 For comments on the uselessness of this method, 
cf. Inscr, I, p. 8, and Sundwall, ““Methodische Be- 
merkungen zur Entzifferung minoische Schriftdenk- 
miler,” Eranos, xlv, 1947, p. 3. 
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of elementary arithmetic to realize that when we say 30/120 of Cypriote is equal to, or 
similar to, 30/300 of Minoan, we are saying very little. 

What has been said of Cypriote is even more true of most of the other syllabaries and 
alphabets which have been used in order to find phonetic values for Minoan. It is possible, 
even probable, that a relationship will eventually be established between one or more of 
the Minoan scripts and one of these other script systems, but it will have to be done on 
some sounder foundation than guess-work based on incomplete sign lists and identities, 
real or imagined, in the forms of a small fraction of the signs involved. 


This brief survey should show that much still remains to be done. More than half of the 
most important inscriptions remain unpublished; the text of the published inscriptions has 
not been established; sign lists are often inadequate, incorrect, and out-of-date; no vocabu- 
lary lists have been published. 

The question of the relation of the scripts to one another has not yet been settled, in 
spite of unanimous agreement that they are in some way derived from a common source. 
It is usually taken for granted that they all record the same language. It is impossible to 
examine all the scripts in this connection, because so many of them offer little evidence of 
any kind. It will perhaps clarify the situation if we examine the reasons for thinking that A 
and B record the same language. 

The basic reason for this assumption seems to be that, since Minoan culture is, on the 
whole, quite homogeneous from the earliest to the latest period, the people connected with 
that culture necessarily spoke the same language. This is certainly not a valid argument. 
The culture of Europe, as least so far as physical evidences are concerned, has been homo- 
geneous for many centuries, yet different languages continue to be used. 

Another reason seems to be the argument that similarity of script implies identity of 
language. This argument is never, of course, explicitly stated, because the statement is, in 
itself, a refutation. The cuneiform scripts, or modern alphabets, are also basically similar, 
yet they record many different languages. As a matter of fact, actual identity of script does 
not necessarily imply even similarity of language. A and B are far from identical. Compari- 
son of figs. 6 and 7 will show how very different they actually are. What is more, identical 
signs are often used in very different ways in the two scripts, while the signs peculiar to one 
or the other are in many cases those most frequently used, and, in B at least, used most 
often in terminations which show inflection. The prima facie evidence of the scripts them- 
selves shows we are dealing with different languages. 

Lists of identical words found in both scripts are sometimes cited as proof of the identity 
of the languages. The cogency of this argument depends entirely on the numbér of such 
instances which can be cited. Since standard word lists do not exist, it is difficult to state, 
with any degree of accuracy, the number of words involved. There are, however, in round 
numbers, about 700 different sign groups (some of course may be inflectional variants of 
one and the same word) in B, and about 400 in A, if we consider only published material. 
Of these, 15, at most,®4 are identical. This small number is certainly more likely to be the 


54 Const. Dem. Ktistopoulos, who has devoted much the English title “Some Remarks on the Minoan 
study to the relationship of the two Linear classes, lists Language,” and an English resume of the contents. 
ten such words, of which eight are certainly identical The article itself is in Greek. The list mentioned is 
in spelling, in a paper delivered before the Academy of given on p. 18. 

Athens on March 10, 1947, and privately issued, with 
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result of geographical and chronological propinquity and similarity of culture, than of 
identity in language. 

A somewhat longer list, consisting perhaps of 50 pairs, can be drawn up of words which 
have two or three consecutive signs in common. The most that can be said for such pairs is 
that their spelling is somewhat similar. No semantic connection can be demonstrated be- 
cause their meanings are entirely unknown. The English words: gentian and gentile; con- 
vection and convention; hearse and heart, also have certain signs in common; and that is 
all that can be said for them. By the same process of reasoning, one can prove that English 
and Latin are identical, and indeed, make the proof much more convincing. 

If any more cogent arguments than those given above exist to show that A and B record 
the same language, they are unknown to the author. 

Two very telling arguments exist to disprove such identity. First, the word for “‘sum”’ is 
known with a fair degree of certainty in both scripts, and is different in each. Second, in- 
flection of the type so noticeable in B does not seem to exist in A. It is seldom possible to 
find words in A which may have the same stem, and when one does (cf. fig. 3) the variations 
are of an entirely different type. 

The only safe course at present is to proceed on the assumption that each of the scripts 
records a different language. As evidence accumulates, similarities will become self-evident, 
if they exist. 

People often say, in connection with the Minoan scripts, that an unknown language 
written in an unknown script cannot be deciphered. They are putting the situation opti- 
mistically. We are dealing with three unknowns: language, script and meaning. A bilingual 
inscription is useful because it gives meaning to an otherwise meaningless combination of 
symbols. Those who deplore the fact that no Minoan bilingual has been found, forget that a 
bilingual is no guarantee of immediate decipherment. The Rosetta Stone was found in 1799. 
Champollion began his intensive work in 1814, but it was not till 1824, a quarter of a 
century after the Rosetta Stone was discovered, that he was able to publish convincing 
proof that he had found the clue to the decipherment of Egyptian. 

Let us face the facts. An unknown language, written in an unknown script cannot be 
deciphered, bilingual or no bilingual. It is our task to find out what the language was, or 
what the phonetic values of the signs were, and so remove one of the unknowns. Forty 
years of attempts to decipher Minoan by guessing at one or the other, or both, have proved 
that such a procedure is useless. Minoan cannot be deciphered, because we do not know if 
“Minoan” existed. We have six Minoan scripts. We can try to decipher one of them, and 
then, by its help, perhaps decipher the others. 

Linear Class B for many reasons affords the best starting-point. If, as seems probable, 
it was a highly inflected language, it should be possible to work out some of the inflection 
pattern. Once this is done, two possibilities exist. The inflection pattern may provide a clue 
to the language used, or, at any rate, to the language group. In that case we have a more or 
less known language written in an unknown script. 

On the other hand, the inflection pattern will also furnish some information about the 
phonetic relationship of the signs, perhaps enough to show that some of the sign sequences 
resemble those of some script system now known. In that case, we would have an unknown 
language in a more or less known script. 

The fact that the different scripts may record different languages is an advantage, not a 
disadvantage. It means that if we fail with B we can try one of the others. The people of 


55 Ktistopoulos, loc. cit., note 54, lists about 30 such examples. 
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ancient Crete did not live in a vacuum, nor did they disappear suddenly and completely. 
They left traces of their languages behind. These traces are no good to us now, because we 
do not know enough about their scripts to use them intelligently. 

The task before us is to analyze these scripts thoroughly, honestly, and without prejudice. 
Any discussion of the possibility of ultimate decipherment is premature. Decipherment 
must begin with the transliteration of the signs used in a given Minoan script. This means 
we must know what phonetic values are to be assigned to each symbol. Before that can be 
done, we must know which signs had phonetic values, and how often and in what juxta- 
positions these signs are used, and how many phonetic signs there are in a given script. 

It will be obvious from what has been said above that we do not yet possess this information 
for a single one of the Minoan scripts, and, furthermore, that A and B are the only scripts 
for which there is a possibility of getting it in the near future. The type of syllabary used 
cannot be determined until we know how many signs were used phonetically in a given 
system. 

When we have the facts, certain conclusions will be almost inevitable. Until we have 
them, no conclusions are possible. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE Auice E. Koper 
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THE MINOAN SCRIPT, ACCORDING TO PROFESSOR 
BEDRICH HROZNY 


JOHN L. MYRES 


inscriptions is well known, has recently turned his attention to the Minoan inscrip- 

tions of Crete and the Greek Mainland (Archiv Orientalni xiv and xv) and arrived 
at some very surprising conclusions. He has now published (AO, xvi, 1948, nos. 3, 4, 
pp. 162-184) a tabular signary with some no less surprising attributions of phonetic values 
to the Minoan signs. On these values his transcripts and translations of the texts depend. 
Like all students of the Minoan texts hitherto, he has been limited to those which have 
been published, either by Sir Arthur Evarts in Scripta Minoa, i (1909) and in thePalace of 
Minos at Knossos, i and iv, or by Professor Sundwall of Abo in numerous articles from1914 
onwards, mainly dealing with the tablets from Hagia Triada inscribed in “Linear A” char- 
acters. Meanwhile, the tablets from Hagia Triada have been fully published by G. Pugliesi- 
Carratelli, Monumenti d. Lincei, xl (1946), and the remainder of the archives of Knossos, 
about 1,700 texts in all, will appear shortly in a continuation of Scripta Minoa (Oxford). In 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, lx (1948), on the basis of these texts, I have published the 
classified list of all “A” and “B” signs, which is reproduced on pp. 94 f. of this number of 
the AJA, too late to be of use to Professor Hrozny. 

It was only to be expected that this more copious material would suggest some changes in 
Professor Hrozny’s list, and some additions to it. But the purpose of this note is to comment 
on some of his conclusions which do not seem to me to be supported by the material at his 
disposal. How far this will affect his phonetic equivalents is a further question, with which 
I do not propose to deal here. 

Like all his predecessors, Professor Hrozny has given his own reference number to each 
sign, but whereas earlier lists have been quite haphazard, his numbering is in the alphabeti- 
cal order of his phonetic equivalents; and is therefore liable to be deranged if these are not 
accepted. My own arrangement is at all events morphological—(a) merely linear signs; 
(b) alphabetiform, in appearance only; (c) derived from human limbs, animals, birds, and 
plants; (d) from weapons, implements, and other objects less easily recognizable; (e) com- 
modity signs, depicting livestock, crops, and various vessels and containers. Signs common 
to Script A and Script B are listed first, then those peculiar to Script A or Script B in the 
order of Evans’ original lists in The Palace of Minos. References to this proposed numerical 
order are here given with prefix AB, A, or B: Professor Hrozny’s numerals by Hr. 

Professor Hrozny offers many equations between Minoan signs and Hieroglyphic Hittite, 
Proto-Indian (Mohenjodaro), Egyptian, Cuneiform, Sinaitic, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Sa- 
baean, as well as the Greek aphabet and the Cypriote syllabary. He notes a few Hieroglyphic 
Cretan precursors of signs in A and B, mainly derived from Scripta Minoa, i, but some his 
own. 

One general observation is necessary. It is not safe to equate any signs similarly con- 
structed, unless they were written the same way up; nor even unless they face the same 
way, to right or to left, e.g., his signs 20, 51, 60. In the Roman alphabet M does not equal 
W; nor N or S equal Z. 


Piirecristions BEDRICH HROZNY, of Prague, whose interpretation of the Hittite 
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Coming now to details: 


2. 


4. 
5. 


17-19. 


. 45a. 


54a. 


. 56a. 


a. 


THE MINOAN SCRIPT, ACCORDING TO HROZNY 


The pictographic sign is not a “house” but was shown by Evans to be a plasterer’s 
template. There is no Cretan house or gateway of this form. 

More probably not a human leg, but the pictographic “arm and ball” sign A 107, 108. 
Sundwall’s misreading of B 51 as a “balance” sign like AB 63 results from following 
careless variants; the fully formed sign is certainly floral. 

Omits the A form, with ship’s prow to left. 

Only occurrence: it is a type parlant for an unusual syllable. 

More frequent (=B 71), is also the phonetic variant of the “livestock” sign Hr 83, 
84=B 92. 

Probably derived from the “goat’s head” sign frequent at Mallia. 

Rare also in A, with variants A 33, 34. 

Mainland variants of Hr 22=AB 87. 

Two distinct signs in B (10?); one of them already as Hr 1 hieroglyphic. 

The second sign is the phonetic variant of the “livestock” sign, Hr 79, 80. 

Three or four distinct signs, AB 61, 9, 90 (livestock), 33 (mainland variant). 
Variants of AB 61: cf. Hr 27. 

(Hieroglyphic) recurs as A 112. 

B 22 is probably a variant of AB 52. 

B 93 is the phonetic variant of the “horse” sign (male, with two cross-bars). 

The spiral hieroglyphic sign recurs as 62 in A and in B, and is also Hr 90a “charnache- 
ment (?)”=B 97. The sign A 58 does not recur in B. 

The signs AB 55, 56 are quite distinct, and can occur together. Hrozny’s third sign 
recurs as Hr 40. 

Does not occur for certain in A: in B only once, at Orchomenos. 

The sign AB 12 is distinct from AB 52, and is listed again as Hr 50. 

This sign, certainly a tripod, cannot also be a Hittite “ox-head” sign. 

Confuses B 40 with AB 58. 

Combines B 4 and B 5; but on the tablets they seem to be distinct, and may occur 
together. 

Does not occur in Script B. The form shown by Hrozn¥ is an alternative in A. 

The sign B 40, Hr 47 is here ligatured with B 30. 

Confuses AB 58 with AB 59 and four variants of AB 57. These are quite distinct signs. 
Confuses AB 12 with B 37, a quite distinct sign. 

The Hittite sign has its opening downwards, not to right. 

Confuses AB 31, 32, 33. 

No Minoan sign: perhaps meant for the unique A 85. 

Confuses the flower signs AB 42 and naturalistic variants for “saffron” with AB 44. 
Hrozny’s second sign is “saffron” ligatured with AB 10: it occurs also ligatured with 
AB 4 and AB 49. Compare Hr 104. 

Already listed as Hr 44. 

No Minoan sign: the proto-Indian signs compared are so diverse that conjecture is 
impossible. 

Confuses forms with one, two, and three cross-bars, which may be distinct. 

These are mainland variants of the “hand” sign AB 37, B 11. 

Does not occur in B: perhaps for A 71. 

This sign is unique, probably a type parlant. 

The “concentric circle” sign may be perpetuated in the rare variant of AB 24, A 49 
with a single centre point: otherwise it does not occur in A or in B. 

Confuses AB 1 with AB 29, B 45, a quite distinct sign. 
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Hr. 66. Confuses AB 45 with AB 46: the former is very variable, but the cross-bars never 
traverse the uprights. 

Hr. 67. A careless variant of AB 45. 

Hr. 69. Confuses AB 23 with AB 24, quite distinct signs. There is no evidence that Cretan 
chariots had saws or scythes on their wheels. Cf. Hr 92. 


Hr. 70. Only occurs once: perhaps a type parlant or miswritten. 
Hr. 71. Is the phonetic variant of the “livestock”’ sign Hr 81, 82=B 91. 
Hr. 72. Occurs also in A, in a variant oval or rectangular form A 91. 


Hr. 73. The sign A 70 is quite distinct from B 30. The latter may be a bird, as Hrozny’s 
Egyptian sign suggests, but may be a jug with Middle Minoan pedestal-base and 
trough-spout. 

Hr. 75. The signs AB 27 and AB 47 are quite distinct. The “principal ideograms” Hr 76-115 
on p. 184 include some duplicates from the phonetic signary, already noted. For the 
most part Evans’ identifications are accepted without acknowledgment. 

Hr. 75. Is rendered “fonctionnaire,”’ but it only occurs in commodity lists: was there Minoan 
tribute or traffic in “fonctionnaires”’? 

Hr. 89. The surcharge is not a shield but the sign Hr 69=AB 24. 


Hr. 90. The ingot sign cancels the cuirass, substituting its value in metal. 

Hr. 95. B 89 occurs also in variants in A 55. 

Hr. 97. Is not recognizable: it must be some sign misread or miswritten. 

Hr. 98. Is a “banner” sign or chest surcharged with the sign AB 4: other surcharge signs are 
AB 5, 41, 55. 

Hr. 102. “Produit des champs” is rightly recognized by Sundwall as the Egyptian sign for 


“vine”: at Knossos it is associated with AB 46 abbreviated from the pictographic 
“fig-leaf” sign. 

Hr. 103. Compare the variants listed as Hr 91. 

Hr. 107. The second sign is one of the “‘cereal” signs: cf. Hr 99 and B 89b. 

Hr. 115. This sign occurs before numerals, not after them, so is more probably a commodity 
than a fraction sign: its numerals run up to 50 or more: how would one reckon 50/3? 


The following B-ideograms are omitted from this list. B 48, 51, 65, 77, 80, 83, 84, 94b, 
c, d, e, f, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 104-115. I take this opportunity, however, for the 
warning that the sign B 66 is miswritten for AB 41 (B 32), and B 70 (compared by Evans 
with B 93) and B 73 are also miswritten signs; perhaps also some of the group 107-115. In 
Linear A defective signs are even more frequent. 

This leaves, omitted from Hrozny’s list, the following: AB 3, 6, 17, 26, 28, 30, 34, 65, 
66, 68, 69; A 53, 56, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 71, 72, '73, '74 (unless as variant of Hr 31), and 
nearly all the ideograms and unique signs A 77-121; B 22, 48, 51, 65, and the obscurer signs 
B 98-115 (except B 102). I have not verified how many of these happen to be missing from 
the texts accessible to Professor Hrozny. 

A peculiarity of Hrozny’s phonetic renderings is the variety of signs for certain syllables: 
a (3); ba (5), e (2), h with various vowels (8); 7 and ja (6); ku (3), na (2), pa (2), sa (9 or 
more); ta (5): on the other hand, there is no distinct d or w (but see Hr 65); and z is sub- 
sumed under s. 

Some of the suggested equivalents in other scripts are likely enough; but in Egyptian, at 
all events, a hieroglyphic sign may have several values, and even more meanings; so this 
does not carry us far. Professor Hrozny is, however, very cautious about Cypriote syllabic 
signs: he only admits equivalents for Hr 11 (B 36); Hr 37 (AB 2) =lo; Hr 42 (AB 6) =na; 
Hr 44 (AB 4) =pa; Hr 45 (AB 15) = po; Hr 65 (AB 1) =#a; Hr 75 (AB 47) =va. 

There is clearly still much to be done in this matter. 
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THE SETTING 


JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 


HE Dorian invasion figures rarely, and then only by implication, in the narrative of 
Ake Homeric poems. This is because the poems were the product of the non- and 

pre-Dorian element of the population and their chief concern was with Mycenaean 
Greece during the years preceding the Dorian conquest. Despite the small part which the 
Dorians play in the narrative, the effects of the pressure which was to result in the collapse 
of Mycenae are clearly apparent in the social and historical presuppositions of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

The Dorian invasion was neither a single military campaign nor a purely Greek phenome- 
non. Rather it was the peninsular Greek phase of the overwhelming movement of peoples 
who swept out of the north and engulfed the ancient world at the end of the Bronze Age. 
Their eruption into the civilized lands around the eastern Mediterranean brought to a cata- 
clysmic end an age of brilliant cultural development and prepared the way for the emer- 
gence, many years later, of a new and vastly different world. 

In order to see the Dorian invasion in its proper perspective, we must first glance back 
to the happier days which had gone before. In the fourteenth and the first two-thirds of the 
thirteenth century, Mycenae was the center of an extended and prosperous realm. This 
was a period of extraordinary cultural uniformity throughout Greece. The artistic develop- 
ment, which furnishes our chief. archaeological evidence, was practically identical in all the 
chief metropolitan centers: even the specialist is rarely able to tell whether a vase of the 
fourteenth century was made at Mycenae, at Athens, Corinth, Thebes, or Pylos. The art 
was Panhellenic to a degree which Greece was not to know again until the declining years 
of the classical period. This presupposes a free and continuous interchange of goods and 
ideas throughout Mycenaean Greece. It is tempting to build political theory upon archaeo- 
logical fact and postulate a united realm under the kings of Mycenae. 

Greece enjoyed extensive seaborne trade and intimate commercial relations with the 
countries along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Mycenaean pottery has been 
found in considerable quantities from Troy in the north down along the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean to Egypt and up the Nile into Nubia. It is also reported in Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. Most of the vases exported were small jars with narrow openings, handy containers 
for the shipment of valuable liquids, goods which were clearly trademarked as Greek by 
these attractive containers. Other vases, such as cups and bowls and the great kraters with 
elaborate painted decoration, must have been sought for their own sake as works of art, 


* These three papers were read at the forty-ninth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
with the title, “Symposium on the Homeric Period.” 
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since their open shapes were not suited for use as vehicles for the shipment of other prod- 
ucts. The stylistic uniformity of this pottery, particularly the false-necked jars, suggests 
that it was mass produced at one or more places on the Greek mainland specifically for the 
export trade. 

The flourishing overseas trade led to even more binding ties. Rhodes was settled by 
Mycenaean Greeks at least as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, and smaller 
groups of Greek settlers established colonies on Cyprus and probably at some places on the 
Asiatic coast. These, which doubtless served as distributing points in the Mycenaean trade, 
retained close contacts with the homeland, and contributed greatly to its prosperity. 

Greece enjoyed a busy trade with Egypt and the countries within the Egyptian sphere 
of influence. Her relations with the Hittite empire were less extensive, to judge from our 
present evidence, although we know from the Hittite archives that the two countries had 
some contacts, perhaps more diplomatic than commercial. The Achaean state was consid- 
ered the equal, albeit a weaker equal, of the great eastern empires. It was a period of a 
reasonably stable balance of power and of a considerable degree of international trade and 
understanding, in spite of some friction over conflicting interests in buffer states. The three 
empires reached unparalleled heights of wealth and civilization. Just when it seemed that 
centuries of happy prosperity lay ahead the blow fell, heavily and without warning. 

About 1240 s.c. the sea lanes were suddenly cut and Mycenae found itself isolated from 
the east. The Mycenaean export trade collapsed overnight; it did not taper off but came to 
an abrupt and cataclysmic end. The colonies were cut off from the homeland and left to 
fend for themselves. There can be little doubt that the disaster was occasioned by the 
first appearance of the hordes which were sweeping down from the north, by land and by 
sea, and which emerged into the full light of historical records a few years later. It was 
the vanguard of the great movement which was beginning to scourge the ancient world, 
and the Greek phase of which was to become known-as the Dorian invasion. Mycenae lost 
her colonies and her international trade, but managed to survive for a century or more. 
Some of her neighbors were less fortunate. The Hittite empire was suddenly overwhelmed 
and collapsed about 1200 s.c. after a brief struggle. The invasion then rolled on through 
Syria and Palestine and fell upon Egypt a decade later. Ramses III twice met the invaders 
in battle and routed them. But it was a Pyrrhic victory; Egypt was irreparably weakened 
and never regained the preeminence which it had held during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties. 

We obtain only occasional glimpses of the invaders after they were turned back from 
the Delta. They apparently broke up into smaller ethnic groups and wandered about seek- 
ing permanent homes. One group settled in Palestine, where we know them as the Philis- 
tines of the Old Testament. Some of the Mycenaean Greeks who had settled in Asia 
Minor and who had been cut off by the invasion seem to have joined the wanderers. Miss 
Goldman has found what may be evidence of one such group at Tarsus, where squatters 
using Mycenaean pottery lived for a few years in hovels over the burnt ruins of the Hittite 
palace, only to disappear again without a trace. 

We have brought the account of the invasion in the east well down into the twelfth cen- 
tury. We now turn back to 1240 B.c. and the Greek mainland. When the sea communica- 
tions were cut, Mycenae withdrew as best it could and began feverish preparations to with- 
stand the new onslaught which it saw coming from the north. The fortified area at Tiryns 
was greatly extended to provide shelter for refugees from the surrounding countryside; a 
large granary was built at Mycenae and the circuit wall itself was probably constructed at 
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this time; Athens made elaborate preparations to withstand a siege. At the same time or 
soon after some towns such as Zygouries and Prosymna were abandoned, presumably be- 
cause their inhabitants sought protection in stronger places nearby. 

It is significant that these defensive moves seem to have been made on a purely individual 
basis: Mycenae looked to its own fortifications and Athens thought primarily of saving 
Athens. There seems to have been no concerted plan for a unified defense of Greece. No 
block-houses have been discovered in the passes and no fortifications at the Isthmus. My- 
cenae, its chief source of wealth and power lost with the overseas trade, was no longer in a 
position to guarantee the security of the smaller towns. Each was thrown on its own, and the 
initiative passed to the local princes. Communications became precarious and the close cul- 
tural community which had been characteristic of the preceding period ceased to exist. 

This new state of affairs was quickly reflected in the pottery. Whereas the pottery of the 
several Mycenaean centers had been practically identical during the period of prosperity, 
it now broke up into many local schools, showing only sporadic contact with Mycenae. The 
ceramic style of Athens diverged more and more from that of Mycenae; Zygouries devel- 
oped an easily recognizable style of its own in the years immediately before it was aban- 
doned; local styles sprang up in western Greece and the Ionian islands; Rhodes and the 
Dodecanese went their own way; and Cyprus, far to the east, lost for a time all contact with 
the art of the west. 

This brings us, on strictly archaeological evidence, into the early twelfth century, the 
traditional time of the Trojan war. It is not my purpose to attempt to prove that the Trojan 
expedition actually took place as described in the Iliad and Odyssey. I do, however, wish 
to emphasize the fact that the Homeric narrative in its essentials is completely consistent 
with our archaeological evidence for the early twelfth century and no other period in Greek 
history. Agamemnon, as king of Mycenae, is titular sovereign of all the Achaeans, a dignity 
which none of the Achaean princes questions in principle although they often practice a high 
degree of independence. The situation recalls that of late mediaeval France and, like it, 
seems to represent a stage in the break-up of a strong centralized power. This hypothesis is 
confirmed by the archaeological evidence which reveals, during the fourteenth and the earlier 
part of the thirteenth century, a uniform culture revolving around Mycenae, followed dur- 
ing the second half of the thirteenth and the beginning of the twelfth century by a gradual 
loss of influence on the part of Mycenae and a corresponding growth in local autonomy. It 
should be noted that a claim to hereditary Panhellenic sovereignty is utterly inconceivable 
in Greece at any time after the Dorian conquest and until definitely post-Homeric times. An 
expedition such as that against Troy, and even the original Rape of Helen, is in keeping with 
the unsettled conditions of the years about 1200 s.c. The wanderings of Odysseus, again, 
and of the other Achaeans, and their difficulties in regaining their homelands, agree with 
the period of chaos which followed the eastern invasion. A Greek expedition against Troy 
at a time when the Greek mainland was threatened from the north would have been political 
and military folly, but Homer makes no attempt to treat it otherwise. 

The chief Mycenaean cities, then, recognized the threat and took drastic measures to 
defend themselves against the invading Dorians. Their defences were at first effective; 
the chief Mycenaean centers managed to survive, though with increasing poverty, well 
into the twelfth century. But their collapse was inevitable, and one by one they fell before 
the invaders, until toward the end of the century Mycenae collapsed, and with it the heart 
of the civilization which it had epitomized for so many centuries. 

After the fall of Mycenae a few Achaeans escaped and made their way to Cyprus, where 
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they managed to preserve their political independence, though in other respects they fared 
but little better than those who remained behind in Greece. Other Achaeans retained their 
ethnic entity in the mountain fastnesses of Arcadia, which the Dorians never conquered; 
but, poor and undeveloped at all times, the Arcadians were unable to preserve anything but 
the language of their illustrious ancestors. 

A few towns seem to have survived the conquest. The later Athenians took great pride in 
the tradition that the Dorians had never conquered Athens. The little town of Asine also 
seems to have survived. The Traganes tholos tomb at the Messenian Pylos was used con- 
tinuously from before the fall of Mycenae into the protogeometric period. But these are ex- 
ceptions which, by their very misery, emphasize the completeness of the break. An age of 
greatness was gone forever, and only folk memories remained. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT ATHENS 


OSCAR BRONEER 


age, known as the Dorian invasion, Athens holds a peculiar place. We learn from ancient 

writers that Attica was by-passed when the invaders descended into the Hellenic penin- 
sula. The Athenians were forever reminded by their orators of the fact that Athens had 
never been subject to a foreign power, that its citizens had never seen their properties in- 
vaded. It will be my task tonight to show how far the archaeological remains in Athens 
itself substantiate this tradition. 

Until a comparatively few years ago, Mycenaean Athens was all but unknown. Sections 
of the Mycenaean fortification of the Acropolis had been discovered in the earlier excava- 
tions, but accurate observation of the stratification associated with these remains were not 
made at that time, and as a result the wall itself constituted practically all our knowledge 
of Mycenaean Athens. Then in the nineteen-thirties excavations in various parts of the city 
brought forth much new evidence which throws light on the period under consideration. The 
first of these excavations was that of the German Archaeological Institute in the Kera- 
meikos close to the Dipylon Gate. Here a series of graves were excavated, the very earliest 
of which date from the end of the period which is the subject of our discussion tonight, and 
later graves in the same area carry the history of the city down to classical times. This 
discovery was fundamental for an understanding of the role which Athens played in the 
time of the Dorian invasion and the centuries following. The excavations in the Athenian 
Agora, beginning about the same time, resulted in the discovery of several Mycenaean 
tombs belonging to the period preceding the Dorian invasion. Our excavations on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis, which will be discussed in greater detail below, brought us right into 
the midst of the era with which we are dealing. These were begun in 1931 and carried on 
with some interruptions until 1939. About the same time, Mr. N. Balanos, of the Greek Ar- 
chaeological Service, began dismantling the Athena Nike temple with a view toward a more 
accurate restoration, and in the course of these investigations the Mycenaean Tower, upon 
which the temple rests, became exposed. Finally, in 1938 Professor Kolbe, examining the 
evidence for the date of the earlier Parthenon, was led to an investigation of the Mycenaean 
wall itself. In the undisturbed fill between the inner and outer face of the wall he discovered 
some potsherds which must be contemporary with, or earlier than, the construction of the 
fortification. Some of these are fragments of unpainted kylikes, of a type in common use 
near the end of the Mycenaean period. This pottery shows conclusively that the so-called 
Pelasgian or Cyclopean wall around the Acropolis dates from the second half of the 13th 
century B.C. 

These five areas of excavation furnished our information regarding Athens in Mycenaean 
times and throughout the era with which we are dealing tonight. I shall now describe in 
more detail the Mycenaean remains unearthed in the excavations conducted on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis by the American School of Classical Studies. 

In the early campaigns of these excavations we discovered the continuation of the 
stairway leading from the lower city to the postern gate at the northeast corner of the 
Acropolis. The upper part of this stairway which had been laid bare in the earlier excavations 
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on the Acropolis is still to be seen directly east of the Erechtheion. In a study based chiefly 
on Kawerau’s plan, Leicester B. Holland had earlier come to the conclusion that the postern 
gate had been blocked up at some time prior to the end of the Mycenaean age. This was an 
important discovery, but the date assigned to the closing of the gate was too early. In the 
excavations on the slope outside the walls we found conclusive evidence that the postern 
gate had been blocked up and that this took place about the middle of the thirteenth century 
B.c. The stairway, being no longer used, was then covered over and the great Cyclopean 
wall in its final form was constructed. Immediately after the rear entrance had been blocked, 
a congeries of small private dwellings was built in the area formerly occupied by the stair- 
way. The floors and walls of some of these houses extended across the still preserved steps 
of the stairway. The houses, which are small and of irregular shape, were probably erected 
by squatters who at the time had not been able to find shelter within the wall itself. Their 
houses, however, were suddenly abandoned not long after their construction. In several of 
the rooms the pottery was found standing on the floor, most of the vases in fragments but 
complete, and one kylix was found completely unbroken standing upright on the floor. In 
one room, which seems to have served as a combined kitchen and storeroom, a cooking pot 
on three feet was discovered standing in the ashes of the fire over which presumably the 
last meal had been cooked when the occupants suddenly had to rush away without taking 
time to salvage their household goods. We may assume that some sudden danger made them 
leave and take shelter within the Acropolis itself. So far as one could judge, the houses had 
not been looted nor was there any indication that they had been destroyed by fire. 

In later campaigns another section of the north slope was excavated to the north and west 
of the Erechtheion outside the Acropolis walls. Here was a cave, forming the entrance to 
an underground passage, through which a stairway led to the Acropolis in classical times. 
A cursory examination of this cleft had been made by Professor Kavvadias in connection 
with his excavations on the Acropolis. We were attracted to this area by the hope of finding 
inscriptions and fragments of sculpture from the Acropolis, and the results did not disap- 
point our expectations. Several inscriptions including fragments of the building accounts of 
the Erechtheion and the records of expenditure for the Athena Promachos and several 
fragments of the Erechtheion frieze and of the Parthenon metopes were collected. In the 
fill below the classical level were discovered large quantities of late Mycenaean pottery 
including some of the so-called Granary ware which comes well down into the twelfth 
century. The passage extended down to prodigious depths. Its bottom was reached some 
110 feet below the Acropolis level. A winding stairway of eight flights descended under- 
ground into the dark bowels of the earth. We were somewhat disappointed and surprised 
to find no human bones since we had supposed that we were on the trail of an early royal 
burial. Instead of that we discovered what is unquestionably the earliest elaborate water- 
works of Athens. The stairway was so constructed that the water could be reached and 
controlled from the Acropolis. The entrance to the cave would probably have been walled 
up in the time of danger, so that the only approach would be from the Acropolis itself. 

The stairway could be dated very accurately from the pottery at the bottom of the 
shaft, belonging to the period of use, and from sherds extracted from the fill beneath the 
steps of the stairway. This pottery is of the same kind as that found in the abandoned 
houses on the northeast slope and in the fill of the Acropolis wall which, as we have seen, 
dates from the second half of the thirteenth century B.c. The stairway, which was con- 
structed on a rubble masonry reinforced with wooden beams, collapsed not many decades 
after its construction. Its period of use may have lasted 50 years, probably less. As soon as 
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the wood decayed, the supporting masonry would collapse and with it the steps of the stair- 
way tumbled into the hole. After the destruction of the stairway the chasm became a con- 
venient dumping ground for broken pottery and other discards. The contents of this fill 
turned out to be of particular importance for the study of Athens at the end of the My- 
cenaean period. 

There can be little doubt that the fountain is part of an elaborate program of defence 
against the oncoming struggle with the invaders from the north. To make the citadel im- 
pregnable the wall was strengthened and largely rebuilt, the bastion flanking the main 
entrance on the west side was constructed, the postern gate was blocked up, and a secure 
water supply provided with direct access from within the walls. Perhaps at this time too the 
fortified area was enlarged by including a section of the north and west slopes to which the 
name Pelargikon was later applied. 

The history of the Athenian Acropolis at this time is parallel to that of Mycenae. There 
too the main entrance was strengthened, the fortification itself was repaired and an extension 
made toward the east, increasing materially the area within the walls. The fountain Perseia 
reached by an underground stairway from within the wall, is a close parallel to the fountain 
on the Athenian Acropolis. A further measure, which perhaps also had its counterpart in 
Athens, was the construction of the granary or magazines near the main gate. At Tiryns 
too the same measures to provide against an attack can be traced in the construction of the 
galleries, the fortification of the lower citadel on the north and the addition of the barbican 
on the west side protecting the stairway which probably led to the water supply. 

In Athens, unlike Tiryns and Mycenae, these safety measures appear to have been effec- 
tive. The abandoned houses on the slope indicate that the population found shelter within 
the walls. From the pottery discovered on the floors of houses, these events took place some- 
where between the middle and the end of the thirteenth century. 

From several ancient writers we learn about the return of the Herakleidai in their first 
attack upon the Peloponnesus, three generations before their final subjugation of the land. 
According to one legend, Hyllos son of Herakles, came from the north to the Isthmus where 
he fought a duel with the Arkadian hero Echemos. When the invaders lost their leader in 
this fight, they withdrew having agreed not to return for a hundred years. This is, of course, 
legend, but we may infer from this tale that the invasion which led to the final overthrow 
of the Achaean princes lasted approximately a hundred years. This became known as the 
Dorian invasion. 

At the first approach of the invaders Athens, having set its house in order, was apparently 
able to withstand the onslaught, either because the defensive measures then taken proved 
sufficiently effective, or because Attica did not seem important enough for the attackers to 
waste their strength in the capture of the fortress. That the danger to the city was imminent 
and real we may conclude from the abandoned houses on the Acropolis slope. Whether any 
actual fighting took place close to the Acropolis we cannot tell. It is, of course, possible that 
a small detachment of the invaders was detailed to subdue the Athenians and found them- 
selves unequal to the task. In any case, there is no reason to discredit the tradition that 
Athens was spared at this time. 

We next hear of an attack on Athens in the time of Kodros whose date would fall at 
least a century after the initial attack at the Isthmus. Pausanias tells us that the Athenians 
met the attackers in the valley of the Ilissos and that the king was there killed. An oracle 
had foretold that the city would be spared if the king was slain, and Kodros, in his eagerness 
to save his people, sought death in battle by purposely exposing himself. The Athenians — 
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so the legend goes— were so impressed with the voluntary death of their monarch that they 
decided to have no more kings, since no one could be found able to live up to the high stand- 
ard of patriotism and self-sacrifice set by Kodros. 

Whatever truth lies behind the story, the legend probably originated from the presence 
of a joint sanctuary to Kodros, his ancestor Neleus, and Basile, which was located somewhere 
to the southeast of the Acropolis. The existence of the sanctuary indicates that the tradi- 
tion of the king’s death in battle at this point may well have been based on actual facts. 

The attempted invasion in the time of Kodros has left no tangible remains on the Acropo- 
lis itself. Nevertheless, some decisive change seems to have taken place at this time. The 
bulk of pottery from the underground passage is late Mycenaean, and includes the Granary 
style, the latest phase of Mycenaean pottery, and then stops abruptly. There is practically 
no sub-Mycenaean pottery from the underground fountain. It is at this time that the pot- 
tery from the Kerameikos graves begins. We have already seen that the Mycenaean ceme- 
tery of the fourteenth century was near the Acropolis, on the slopes of the Areopagus. At 
that time the Acropolis was the fortified home of the kings and the center of the city. After 
the Dorian invasion, the Athenians seem to have moved farther from the Acropolis, as we 
may judge by the presence of the new cemetery. No houses of that period have been found 
and we do not know where the chief settlement of the city lay, but the transfer of the ceme- 
tery from the Areopagus to the Kerameikos indicates a dispersal of the population. Perhaps 
already at this time the suburb of Agra in what became later the deme Diomeia had begun 
to be occupied. As the population moved farther from the center, what was once the home 
of the kings became the exclusive domain of the gods. The Acropolis remained a fortified 
stronghold where the Athenians could take refuge in a time of extreme danger, but the 
buildings that arose were thenceforth destined to house the gods of the city and particu- 


larly its guardian deity Athena who, as Homer tells us, took up her abode in the “good 
house of Erechtheus.” 

Kodros, the last king of Athens, was not a native prince. He belonged to the family of 
Neleus from Pylos in the Messenia. On this note, which takes us away from Athens to an- 
other center of Mycenaean culture, I turn the discussion over to the next speaker. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PYLOS? 


H. T. WADE-GERY 


clear, what happened in Pylos is a question. Mycenae was captured and destroyed, 

Athens resisted capture and survived to be one of the chief links between Mycenaean 
and Hellenic Greece— between the “Homeric Age” and Homer. It would seem that Pylos 
was another such link: tradition connects the Asiatic Greeks with Pylos, and surely Homer 
had a rather ample store of Pylian reminiscence on which he could draw: yet Nestor’s 
palace at Navarino was destroyed as utterly as Agamemnon’s at Mycenae, and the site was 
left desolate. So far, practically no Protogeometric pottery has been found in Asiatic Greece: 
the inference, that the Hellenic Greeks did not go to Asia till near the beginning of the 
Geometric Age (that is to say, till well into the First Millennium), seems to me to accord 
with other likelihood. What was happening to the Pylians in the long space between the 
destruction of the Navarino palace in the twelfth century and the arrival of the Pylians in 
Asia in the tenth? Did they at once take refuge in Attica, and wait there until the migration 
to Asia? 

Homer writes about Mycenaean Greece, but he belongs to Hellenic Greece. As a result of 
that “Dorian Invasion” of which we have been hearing, Hellenic Greece was made up of 
two halves, which we may roughly call the Dorian half and the Ionian half. The Dorian half 
destroyed Mycenae, the Ionian half preserved Mycenae’s traditions: Homer of course be- 
longs to this second half. It was, by tradition, in Attica that the old world survived most 
strongly: it was believed that when the Dorians and their associates overran the peninsula, 
Attica was not conquered, was a home of refuge for displaced persons, and finally organized 
the great migration to the Aegean coast of Asia Minor. Mr. Broneer has shown evidence 
which makes these ideas concrete. He has shown the early symptoms of the catastrophe 
which destroyed Mycenaean Greece. In the thirteenth century attacks were expected: 
Athens was attacked, but survived. At the end of the twelfth century, the Akropolis forti- 
fications were no longer used: and this agrees with the tradition that early in the eleventh 
century Kodros (a refugee from Pylos) met a second invasion at a point outside the walls, 
on the Ilissos. There seems at least no cogent reason for doubting, and some goodish reasons 
for believing, that Attica was one important assembly place for the Mycenaean remnants, 
and that from Attica, in course of time, went one main stream of the emigration to Asia. 

The ancient Homeric scholars (e.g. Aristarchos) mostly thought that Homer was closer 
in time to the Mycenaean world and the Trojan War than we think he was. Mr. Carpenter 
has said that a modern scholar who puts Homer earlier than the eighth century does so out 
of ignorance, that is, by disregarding the dated knowledge of the material background which 
is now available. In this, Mr. Carpenter is no doubt right, and this lengthening of the inter- 
val between Homer and the “Homeric Age” obliges us to rethink the problem of his My- 
cenaean memories. As I see it, the Mycenaean remnant, stunned by the catastrophe of the 
twelfth century, went through the same bleak centuries (the Submycenaean and Proto- 
geometric ages) as their invaders did, and equally lost the civilized techniques, e.g. of writ- 
ing, of gem-cutting, of large-scale building in permanent materials. But about 900 B.c. 
or a little earlier they came at last to life again, in Ionia and Aeolis: and Homer, who wrote 
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the Iliad as I believe sometime in the eighth century, was an early manifestation of this new 
life. He lived (as I believe) in Chios, and knew the Eighth City of Troy. He was (as I also 
believe) a man of exceptional genius: had he lived in Miletos or Athens or Cyprus, or in 
Italian Kyme, instead of in northwest Asia Minor, I doubt whether Troy would play the 
part in Greek legend and in the imagination of civilized man which it in fact does. 

I do not wish! to question that a Mycenaean army went to Troy. Homer surely knew Troy 
VIII, and he knew the Aineadai who claimed connection with the heroic past. Troy was his 
theme. In many ways, no doubt, he was able to tie up his local knowledge with his store of 
Mycenaean memories. But his main store of memory came not from Troy (which for the 
whole duration of Troy VII B had been outside the Greek horizon) but from the tradition 
of Epic verse which his fellow-craftsmen, and their fathers, had brought from Peninsular 
Greece. And (a more important matter) I feel sure that almost all which makes the Iliad 
a great poem is the poet’s own creation. However close Shakespeare has kept to Plutarch, 
his Cleopatra is a product of the English Renaissance, not of Hellenistic Egypt: and Homer’s 
Achilles and Hektor, his Priam, Helen and Andromache are products of the eighth century, 
not the twelfth. 

If I have now cleared myself of suspicion of exaggerating either Homer’s nearness to the 
Mycenaean world or the historicity of his poem, I want to invite your particular attention 
to a passage which is perhaps exceptionally authentic, which is a piece of Mycenaean (or 
Submycenaean) experience, and is not about Troy. In Iliad, XI, 671-761, Nestor tells a 
long story of his youth in Pylos. We call the palace at Navarino Nestor’s palace, and I 
do not doubt that this is right, in the sense that it was the seat of the King of Pylos about 
1200 B.c. But the Pylos in Book XI of the Iliad is not Navarino. It may be nowhere on the 
map at all: but it was by following the indications of this passage, and the speculations of 
the ancient geographers recorded in Strabo, that Doerpfeld discovered in 1907 the tholoi 
at Kakévatos in Triphylia, a prehistoric site of the thirteenth century B.c. which he 
plausibly claimed to be the Homeric Pylos.? 

Nestor’s story has been analysed topographically by Bélte.* I could add nothing to his 
able exposition, on which instead I will draw. But first, notice the three lines (XI, 689-691) 
in which Nestor explains why his victory had been so specially glorious. His eleven brothers 
had been killed and Pylos was on its last legs. 


We Pylians were a small and broken people, 
For Herakles had come and broken us 
Some seasons past, and our best men were killed. 


Is this a real catastrophe? Is it the burning of Navarino? Is that why they have moved to 
Kakévatos or its neighbourhood? 


It is one of the baffling facts about this problem that there is a site which answers well to 


1 I did, when I spoke at New Haven, but drew a re- Epos.” This was originally written (see Bélte’s note 


buke from Mr. Caskey which is published in this 
number. The suspicion that Troy VIIA was destroyed 
not by Agamemnon but by the Thracians who are 
later so conspicuous in Troy VIIB is demonstrably 
false. Their arrival is a generation later than the de- 
struction. 

2 AM, xxxiii (1908), 295-322, and xxxviii (1913), 
97-139. 

3 Rh. Mus., lxxxiii (1934), 319-347, “Ein pylisches 


on p. 319) soon after Doerpfeld’s publication and es- 
pecially the publication of Graeffinghoff’s map of 
Triphylia in AM, xxxviii (1913), plate rv. Bélte also 
attempts the difficult and important task of analysing 
Strabo’s various sources for Triphylia (Book VIII, 
chapter 3), namely Apollodoros, Demetrios, Artemi- 
doros, in Rh. Mus., kxxxvii (1938), 142-160, ““Triphy- 
lien bei Strabon,” a paper which reminds us how much 
we need an adequate commentary on Strabo. 
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those three lines, better than Kakévatos which has produced nothing later than the thir- 
teenth century: but it is close to Navarino. Just at the edge of the plain where the foothills 
begin, is the tholos of Tragéna, of whose Submycenaean, Protogeometric, and perhaps Geo- 
metric burials Mr. Daniel has spoken. It is, I believe, a unique example of a tholos chamber 
being used continuously to such a late date: here, we could easily imagine the small and 
broken Pylian people had maintained themselves through those dismal centuries, until 
finally they joined the eastward migration: until in the words of Mimnermos, “we left 
Pylos and went by ship to lovely Asia.’ 

If we believe, and I see little alternative to believing, that Epic poetry was practiced in 
the Mycenaean age and the practice survived till the eighth century, when Homer turned it 
into new channels—if we believe that, then we could readily imagine that this Pylian rem- 
nant at Trag4na had made poems of their experiences during those Dark Ages which fol- 
lowed the burning of Navarino, and had brought those poems to Asia, and that for Nestor’s 
memories Homer drew on such poems. This would fit what Nestor says of Pylos having 
survived a great catastrophe. The trouble is that Nestor’s reminiscences—all of them, I 
think (e.g. VII, 182-156, X XIII, 630-642), but most clearly this long passage in Book XI — 
are not about Tragdna, but about a Pylos which was only a short distance south of the 
Alpheios, —say within 10 or 20 miles of Olympia. 

Young Nestor raids some cattle out of Elis and brings them back to Pylos town during 
the night. This alone compelled Strabo, and the Homeric geographers whom he quotes, to 
put Homer’s Pylos close to Olympia. Nestor’s loot included cattle, sheep, pigs: creatures, 
as Strabo says, accustomed to walk neither fast nor far, who could not have been walked 
to Navarino in the time. Can we suppose that the distances are quite unreal? That Homer 
does not bother about how far the pigs walked, or how fast? A priori that might be: the 
journey from Pylos to Sparta in the Odyssey is not imagined at all, in detail. But this tale 
of Nestor next proceeds to go over the ground with almost wearisome detail. The men of 
Elis replied by besieging the border town (Thryoessa: this must in fact be within sight of 
Olympia). The Pylians get word at night. The horsemen go out at once and hold till day- 
light a point (which is rather minutely described) while the infantry assembles. When 
daylight comes, they advance, horse and foot together, to the Alpheios, which they reach in 
full daylight: they offer various sacrifices and then bivouack on the south bank. The battle 
next day, for the relief of the border town, is on the north bank and the pursuit goes north 
to Bouprasion: there they turn and drive home to Pylos. 

If you follow this on the map, or on the ground itself, you will find that the battle must 
be in the plain of Olympia: the point guarded by the horsemen till daylight is the, Pass of 
Klidi, and Pylos is a few miles south of Klidi. It is all near Olympia. But neither Olympia 
nor any of the familiar names round Olympia appear, except Alpheios: there are many names 
of towns and streams, and they were all unknown in historic times. It is the same, of course, 
with the Pylos entry in the Catalogue (II, 591-602) —many names, but almost all unknown 
in historic Greece. There cannot be much doubt, I think, that in Book XI we have an 
authentic description of the Olympia country in late prehistoric times. 

For the solution: I can only suggest that our evidence is untidy because the facts were 
untidy (that is perhaps a salutary lesson for the prehistorian). I conceive that the catas- 
trophe to which Navarino and Malthi succumbed split Pylos into fragments: some of them 
stayed at Tragana, others at this place south of Olympia, others perhaps went to Athens. 
Our bits of evidence do not cohere because they concern different fragments. 


4 Frag. 12 (Diehl’). 
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The Pylos of Book XI is probably not actually Kakévatos: Kakévatos has yielded noth- 
ing of the twelfth century or later: we need rather some place related to Kakévatos as 
Tragdna is to Navarino. Strabo speaks as if there was south of Olympia a place called Pylos 
in historic times: he says its inhabitants were transplanted to Lepreon. It had a river running 
past it: this is not true of Kakékatos. It is unlikely that Strabo or any Greek geographer 
ever knew much about Kakévatos: Strabo’s Triphylian Pylos is perhaps a few miles north 
of Kakévatos. It would perhaps be worth while looking for a Protogeometric and archaic 
site in that neighbourhood. It would be one of the rare concrete links between Homer and 
the Mycenaean world. 
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NOTES ON TROJAN CHRONOLOGY 


JOHN L. CASKEY 


of the unique importance of the stratified layers at Hissarlik and of the central role 

that they must play in the solution of many archaeological problems. Investigations 
of the Helladic mainland and the Greek islands; of Macedonia, the Balkans and Central 
Europe; of western and eastern Anatolia; of Egypt, Etruria, and even the western reaches 
of the Mediterranean;—all these are likely to touch upon Troy, and some seem almost to 
revolve about it. 

There are several obvious reasons why this site has played such a role. Geographical and 
economic factors had much to do with the long life and remarkable prosperity that were 
granted to its successive settlements. Of the human qualities that characterized the in- 
habitants we know tantalizingly little, for there are no written documents; but among their 
qualities were, certainly, conservatism, tenacity and endurance in large measure. These 
elements alone might be enough to account for the mass of material remains that were ac- 
cumulated in the mound and have drawn the attention of generations of students. But the 
problems of Trojan archaeology, complex enough in themselves, are intensified many times 
over by their inevitable association with the Homeric epics. The passionate controversies 
that still rage from time to time over the site of Hissarlik are testimony, above all, to the 
creative and enthralling genius of the poet. 

Definitive publication of the results of the latest excavations at Troy will, it is hoped, 
provide a more reliable basis for archaeological analyses and comparisons than has been 
available hitherto.! Meanwhile, attempts to solve problems of chronology and interrelation- 
ship will obviously not be suspended. Several have been made in recent years, and errors of 
interpretation, based on misapprehension of inadequate evidence, have crept in. The follow- 


(Uitte sie i and chronological studies of the Bronze Age are a constant reminder 


1 Preliminary (provisional) reports published by the “The Pottery of Troy VIII,” AJA, xlii (1938), p. 121. 


director and members of the staff of the University 
of Cincinnati Excavations are as follows: C. W. 
Blegen, annual reports of the seven campaigns: for 
1932, AJA, xxxvi (1932), pp. 431-451; 1933, AJA, 
XXxxviii (1984), pp. 223-248; 1934, AJA, xxxix (1935), 
pp. 6-34; 1935, AJA, xxxix (1935), pp. 550-587; 
1986, AJA, xli (1937), pp. 17-51; 1937, AJA, xli 
(1937), pp. 553-597; 1938, AJA, xliii (1939), pp. 204- 
228. “New Evidence for Dating the Settlements at 
Troy,” BSA, xxxvii (Session 1936-37; published 1940), 
pp. 8-12. Illustrated summaries of campaigns: for 
1932, AA, 1933 (JdI, 48), cols. 187-191; 1933, AA, 
1934 (JdI, 49), cols. 61-69; 1934, AA, 1935 (JdI, 50), 
cols. 300-305. E. P. Blegen, illustrated summaries of 
campaigns in “News Items from Athens’: for 1932, 
AJA, xxxvi (1932), pp. 359-361; 1933, AJA, xxxvii 
(1933), pp. 498-495; 1934, AJA, xxxviii (1934), pp. 
475-476; 1985, AJA, xxxix (1935), pp. 409-411; 1936, 
AJA, xl (1936), pp. 76-877. C. G. Boulter, abstract: 


J. L. Caskey “New Inscriptions from Troy” (Roman 
Ilium), AJA, xxxix (1935), pp. 588-592. Abstracts: 
“A Basilica of Troy VI,” AJA, xl (1936), p. 122; “‘Pot- 
tery from the Basilica of Troy VI,” AJA, xli (1937), pp. 
110-111; “New Material from Troy VIIb,” AJA, xlii 
(1938), p. 121; ““The Pillar House of Troy VI,” AJA, 
xliii (1939), p. 299; “The Middle Bronze Age at Troy,” 
AJA, | (1946), pp. 401-402. N.-G. Gejvall, “The 
Fauna of the Different Settlements of Troy; Pre- 
liminary Report,” BLund, 1937-38, pp. 51-57. F. W. 
Goethert, review of Ch. Vellay, Les nouveaux aspects 
de la question de Troie (Paris, 1930), in Gnomon, ix 
(1933), pp. 468-473. H. Kosay and J. Sperling, 
Troad’da Dért Yerlesme Yeri (Istanbul, 1936). J. 
Sperling, abstracts: “Topographical Researches in the 
Troad,” AJA, xxxix (1935), p. 116; “The Site of 
Sigeion,” AJA, xl (1936), pp. 122-123; “Houses of 
Troy I,” AJA, xli (1937), p. 110; “The Identification 
of the Site of Troy,” AJA, xliii (1939), p. 300. 
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ing notes and comments are offered in a spirit neither eristic nor didactic but in the hope of 
forestalling other errors of a similar nature. 

The line of division between the Fifth and Sixth Settlements, i.e. between the Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages (of which little was known when the Schliemann Collection was studied 
by Hubert Schmidt), has remained shrouded in partial obscurity. In 1933 and thereafter it 
was discovered that Gray Minyan ware occurred in strata long antedating the great walls 
and palaces of Troy VI.” In these strata, however, there also appeared sherds of red wares 
that were clearly related to those of Troy V and still earlier layers. A “transitional phase” 
was therefore postulated between Layers V and VI, as a provisional explanation of the 
sequence. At the same time a handful of Minyan sherds, belonging—as we learned later— 
to an intrusive bothros of early VI, were wrongly thought to be contemporary with a house 
of late V at the same level, and this assumption was recorded in a preliminary report.’ 
This small item, doubly unfortunate on account of its apparent signifi- 
cance, was then quoted at least twice in other publications.‘ With 
apologies for the mistake, let me call attention to the facts of stratig- 
raphy that were finally established. The strata of Troy V contain no 
Middle Helladic pottery. They contain a few sherds of a sort of 
Urfirnis ware which, if not imported from the Greek mainland, is cer- 
tainly related to Early Helladic fabrics. The end of Troy V is therefore 
to be equated approximately with the end of the Early Bronze Age in 
Greece. Our “‘transitional phase” may be eliminated altogether, and 
the first stratum of Troy VI, containing an appreciable quantity of 
Middle Helladic Minyan ware, may be accepted as following immedi- 
ately upon the last remains of Troy V. An independent confirmation 
of this division of the layers is supplied by a striking change in the 
spindle whorls that occurs just here: the dominant form in V is our 
Type 23, broad with a cavity at the top and usually decorated with an 
incised pattern; in VI it is our Type 21, a narrower truncated bicone, 
almost always plain (Fig. 1). 

Two theories about Trojan chronology, recently announced, cannot 
but attract observation and comment. The notices of each are brief, 
and final judgment must of course be reserved until the theories are 
presented in greater detail; but the implications already appear 
startling. It is reported® that M. Claude Schaeffer has identified, in the 
strata of Troy ITI, the ruins of an important pre-Homeric fortress, pro- 
tected by a great wall of defense (“‘une enceinte formidable”) twelve 
meters in thickness; and that he believes the earthquake by which 
Troy VI° was destroyed took place about 1365 B.c. Of the first item we 
can say only that this truly formidable wall of the Third Settlement 
was not observed by any of the earlier excavators and that it entirely TYP E Z\ 
escaped the notice of all the members of the Cincinnati expedition 
throughout seven campaigns of excavations. Of the second we may Fic. 1. Spinvue 
observe that so high a dating would require a drastic upward revision W#0Rts or Serrie- 
of the whole chronology of Mycenaean ceramics. The last phase of ame Y ane Se 


2 AJA, xxxviii (1934), p. 238-239. Thermi in Lesbos (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 210, 212. 
3 AJA, xxxviii (1934), p. 233. 5 CRAIT, 1946, pp. 121-122. Since these notes were 
4 BCH, \viii (1934), p. 274. W. Lamb, Excavations at written I have learned that M. Schaeffer includes 
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Troy VI witnessed the importation of many vessels of Late Helladic III, some of which 
belong not to the very earliest style of that period. Therefore a date about 1300, already 
proposed,’ seems the highest possible for the end of the Sixth Settlement, and Schaeffer’s 
proposal appears open to the most serious doubts. 

The date of Homeric Troy is the subject of a study by M. Jean Bérard.* He does not 
question the identification of Troy with the site of Hissarlik, but thinks that a solid basis 
for Trojan chronology can be supplied only by a broader and “‘more rigorous” study of both 
the archaeological and traditional evidence. Plotting two scales of dates for the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, derived independently from the two bodies of evidence respec- 
tively, Bérard finds only one position where the events and intervals of the two scales 
mutually coincide, and he concludes that the fall of Troy, according to this scheme, must 
be placed about 1385 B.c. Without trying to anticipate the details of the argument (which 
Bérard plans to publish in the Mémoires of the Academy), we may properly call attention 
to the difficulties that his date presents to all who seek close correspondence between the 
Troy of Homer and the site at Hissarlik. At the latter no major catastrophe occurred in 
1385. On the basis of the stratigraphical evidence it appears that the final phase of the 
Sixth Settlement had scarcely begun at that time. Building operations were in progress, the 
fortifications and the houses within the citadel were being altered in some ways, but there 
is no evidence that the place was successfully attacked by enemies. On the contrary, the 
continued importation of pottery (Late Helladic III) from the Argolid in the last phase of 
Troy VI° indicates that commercial—and presumably political—relations were not un- 
friendly. Chronologically the nearest disaster was undoubtedly the final destruction of the 
Sixth Settlement; but if Bérard, even bolder than Schaeffer, would put the fall of Troy VI, 
as well as that of Priam, so early as 1385, we should refer again to what we believe is well 
established evidence. The catastrophe at Hissarlik was the result of earthquake—it was 
brought about rather by Poseidon Ennosigaios than by Agamemnon Lord of Men. 

Professor Rhys Carpenter in his book on the Homeric poems makes the following state- 
ment:!° “‘Pre-Hellenic Hissarlik—so its most recent excavators assure us— was twice de- 
stroyed in the Helladic epoch, once by earthquake and once by Thracians (or similar 
northern invaders) from the Danube; but no evidence has been found for any destruction 
at the hands of Greek mainlanders.” He then goes on to conclude that this is not surprising, 
since Agememnon probably never went to the Troad. 

Settlements at Hissarlik were destroyed more than twice in the Helladic epoch (by fire 
in II, IV, and VIIa; by earthquake in VI), but it is undoubtedly to Settlement VIIa that 
Carpenter here refers. The purport of his remark is, furthermore, quite wrong. The reports 
of the Cincinnati excavations do not in fact say, and do not anywhere imply, that Settle- 
ment VIIa was destroyed by Thracians or Danubians. We have found and reported clear 


under the heading Troy III the strata that we ascribe 
to late phases of ITI. This is not a matter for serious con- 
troversy. As will be shown in the first volume of our 
final report, there were seven architectural phases of 
the Second Settlement, and four of these occurred be- 
tween the building of Megaron II A (Phase IIc) and 
the destruction of the site by conflagration (I1g). The 
great treasures belonged almost certainly to the last 
of the seven. Schliemann at first called this the “Third 
City” but later, after Dérpfeld’s architectural studies, 
assigned it to the Second. We maintain the latter 


designation, with appropriate subdivisions, in order 
not to increase the confusion after these many years; 
but Schliemann’s earlier numbering, to which Schaef- 
fer would now return, can be supported with logic. 

6 Written “Troy IV,” presumably a misprint. 

7 BSA, xxxvii, p. 11. 

® CRAI, 1946, pp. 519-523. 

® AJA, xli (1987), pp. 40-42; xliii (1939), p. 207. 

10 Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics 
(Sather Classical Lectures, 20, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1946), p. 67. 
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evidence to confirm the general conclusions of Dérpfeld and H. Schmidt that foreign ele- 
ments appear in Settlement VIIb, among them Knobbed Ware (Buckelkeramik). This 
curious style of handmade pottery indeed resembles certain wares of the Balkans and central 
Europe, the Lausitz class in particular; but one may note that it has also a puzzling simi- 
larity, superficially at least, to other wares of widely differing date from half a dozen 
localities. We have not supposed that these Knob-folk, whoever they may have been, were 
responsible for the burning of Troy VIIa. On the contrary, there exists stratigraphical evi- 
dence which all but precludes the possibility of such a concurrence. In 1933 and 1937 
particularly, but in other campaigns also," areas were tested where the burnt layer of VIIa 
proved to be covered by a deep stratum containing pottery of local fabric and a few late 
Mycenaean pieces, but no Knobbed Ware. Above this accumulation were other strata in 
which Knobbed Ware was found in profusion. To avoid further complication of terminology 
we hold to Dérpfeld’s designation, VIIb, for the whole group of strata between VIIa and 
the beginning of the Eighth Settlement; but it has become quite clear that VIIb has at 
least two phases. In the first of these there is little if any indication of foreign influence on 
the material culture of the inhabitants; in the second the foreign element is strong, and for a 
time perhaps dominant. 

The latest excavations have indeed not proved that Settlement VIIa was destroyed by 
Achaeans, but they have produced no evidence to the contrary. 


UnIversiIty oF CINCINNATI Joun L. CaskEY 
i AJA, xxxviii (1934), pp. 235-236; xli (1937), pp. 48, 575. 
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THE HITTITE VERSION OF THE HURRIAN KUMARBI 
MYTHS: ORIENTAL FORERUNNERS OF HESIOD 


HANS GUSTAV GUTERBOCK 
PLATE III 


HE old question as to what extent Greek mythology has used oriental models can be 
[asc now in the light of fresh material. The texts presented here were found in 

the royal archives at HattuSa, the Hittite capital near the Turkish village of Bogaz- 
kéy in Central Anatolia. They are written in Hittite, but from the Hurrian names they 
contain and from the fact that fragments of a Hurrian version were found at the same 
place it is evident that the Hittite version goes back to a Hurrian original. The tablets 
actually found were written between 1400 and 1200 B.c.; the original composition may be 
slightly older and may date from the height of the Hurrian culture in the fifteenth century. 
Attention to these texts was first drawn by E. O. Forrer in 1935 at the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held in Rome. The first part of the most interesting text was published 
in German translation and transliteration by Forrer in 1936! together with short excerpts 
from other fragments. In 1938, I published some notes on Forrer’s text,? on the basis of 
which E. A. Speiser, in 1942, wrote an article investigating the Babylonian elements of this 
myth.* The cuneiform edition of all relevant Hittite texts was published by H. Otten in 
19434 and reached Turkey in the same year. Since then, I have studied these texts and, after 
a preliminary attempt to arrange the various fragments,® I published a German edition of 
the whole material in 1946,° containing transliteration, translation, philological commentary 
and a discussion of the contents of the texts and of their relation to Greek, Babylonian and 
Phoenician mythology. 

Since the Editor of this JourNat kindly asked me for a contribution to its special number 
devoted to the history of the Greek epic, I take the opportunity to present this material to 
the English-reading public’ and especially to classical scholars. In the present paper, there- 
fore, I shall give first an outline of the texts, with the better preserved parts in full transla- 
tion, followed by a short discussion of their foreign relations. Readers who want more de- 
tails may consult the German book. 

The mythological texts under discussion center around the Hurrian god Kumarbi who 
corresponds, as we shall see, to Kronos. Apart from some fragments which cannot yet be 


1E. O. Forrer, Eine Geschichte des Gétterkiénigtums 
aus dem Hatti-Reiche in Mélanges Franz Cumont 
(=Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’ Histoire 
orientales et slaves, iv [1936]), pp. 687-713. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xliv (n.s., x), pp. 90 ff. 

3 E. A. Speiser, An Intrusive Hurro-Hittite Myth, in 
JAOS, \xii (1942), pp. 98-102; seen by the present 
writer only in 1945. 

Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkii (abbr. KUB) 
xxxiii: Mythische und magische Texte in hethitischer 
Sprache, nos. 92-122. 

°In a review of KUB, xxxiii in Orientalia (n.s.) xii 
(1943), pp. 344-355, 


®° Kumarbi. Mythen vom churritischen Kronos, aus 
den hethitischen Fragmenten zusammengestellt, iiber- 
setzt und erklirt (Istanbuler Schriften, no. 16) 1946 
[printed in Istanbul, sold through:] Europa-Verlag, 
Ziirich-New York (Abbr.: Kum.). —A Turkish edition 
(in which only the philological commentary is omitted) 
appeared in 1945 as a publication of the Turkish 
Historical Society: Kumarbi Efsanesi (Tiirk Tarth 
Kurumu Yayznlarindan, vii, no. 11) 1945, [translated 
by] Sedat Alp. 

7I am indebted to my colleague, Prof. McCallien, 
for corrections of the language. 
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placed, there are two main compositions. The first may be called ““Theogony”’; the Hittite 
title of the text, unfortunately, is broken away. The second text is called “Song of Ulli- 
kummi” in the colophon; it consists of more than two (probably three) tablets which have 
come down in several copies, the fragments of which can be arranged with a fair degree of 
probability. 

The first part of the text which we call ““Theogony” deals with the “Kingship in Heaven.” 
Unfortunately, this text has come down to us in a single copy which, moreover, is in a very 
bad state of preservation. Of the four columns containing about 90 lines each, only the first 
half of the first column is clear (it is the part published by Forrer, cf. note 1). It runs as 
follows.® 


(L.1 mutilated) ... “let the mighty [...] gods hearken, let Na[ra], “*[NapSara, Mink]i, Am- 


munki hearken, let Ammezzaddu, “[...... ].., father (and) mother, hearken! 
Let [....], [Shara, father (and) mother, hearken, let Enlil, “[...... ] who are mighty (and) 
] and [. .- Julkulimma hearken!? 


Formerly, “in [fo]rmer years, Alalu was king in heaven. Alalu “is sitting on the throne, and the 
mighty Anu,’° the first of the gods, is standing “in front of him. He bows down to his feet and puts 
the cups for drinking “into his hand. 

L12Nine full years" Alalu was king in heaven. In the ninth year, “*Anu fought against Alalu: he 
overcame Alalu, ™“(so that) he fled from him and went"? down to the dark earth. ““He went down to 
the dark earth, (while Anu) sat on his throne. “Anu is sitting on the throne, and the mighty Kumarbi 
is giving him to drink. ™7He bows down to his feet and puts the cups for drinking into his hands. 

118Nine full years Anu was king in heaven. In the ninth year, Anu ™® fought against Kumarbi: 
Kumarbi, in the place of Alalu, “fought against Anu. Anu could not withstand Kumarbi’s eyes ™any 
more; he escaped from ™2Kumarbi’s hand and fled. Anu, as a bird, flew toward heaven. ™ After him 
Kumarbi rushed and he took Anu by the feet “‘and pulled him down from heaven. 

125He bit his “knees,” (so that) his manhood was absorbed in Kumarbi’s interior “like ..... as 
When Kumarbi had swallowed Anu’s manhood, "he rejoiced and laughed. Anu turned back to 
him ™8and to Kumarbi he spake: “Thou feelest joy “*about thine interior, because thou hast swal- 
lowed my manhood. 

43°T)o not feel joy about thine interior! Into thine interior I have laid “a seed: first I have impreg- 
nated thee with the heavy Weather-God(?); “secondly I have impregnated thee with the river 
Aranzah" of .... ; thirdly I have impregnated thee with the heavy god Ta3misu."* Three fearful 
Litgods I have laid as a seed into thine interior. In the end thou shalt have ™*/‘to strike the rocks 
of the .... mountains with thy head!” 


8 In the translation, paragraphs correspond to the 
sections separated by horizontal strokes in the original. 
Square brackets indicate restorations of words lost in 
the original (restorations which are certain are not in- 
indicated); parentheses include words required by the 
English idiom. Words the reading or translation of 
which is uncertain are printed in italics; capitals are 
used for names and words written by an ideogram the 
Hittite reading of which is unknown. 

® Most of the gods mentioned in this introduction 
are known as the “Former Gods,” 7.e. gods of the old 
ages. On this conception see below, p. 132. 

10 Anu, Akkadianized form of Sumerian An 
“Heaven” ; cf. Oipavos. Alalu is mentioned in Sumerian 
lists of gods as one of the “fathers of Anu.” 

1 Lit.: “nine counted years.” Most probably not 
ordinary years but “ages.” 


12 The traces of the mutilated verb look like pa-it. 
If this reading is correct, na-an-kén must be a mistake 
for na-a3-kdn. If nankan is considered as correct, one 
needs a transitive verb and has to accept a double 
change of subject: “He (Alalu) fled . . . and he (Anu) 
drove him .. . He (Alalu) went... .” 

18 For this translation cf. Kum., p. 35. 

4 This reading, first proposed by Dr. Kemal Balkan 
(Kum., p. 35), seems to me now almost certainly cor- 
rect in view of the further contents of our texts. — 
The Hurrian name of the Weather-God is TeSub. Our 
texts, however, do not use the Hurrian name; they 
use the ideogram with Hittite phonetic complements, 
the complete Hittite reading of which is still unknown. 

18 T.e. Tigris. 

16 Ta’miéu is a satellite of the Weather-God. 
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437When Anu had finished his speech he w[ent] up to heaven. ™*Thereupon he hid, out of his mouth 


he spat, [Kumarbi,] ™*the wise king. Out of his mouth he spat...[...... ] “*mixed. What Ku- 
marbi [had] s[pat], “!.......... 

sat. Kumarbi did not [...... . arr ] he counts. Seven (? or: nine?) months pass|ed, 
..++] (broken). 


The second half of the first column is lost. Of the second column, parts of 87 lines exist, 
but its surface is so much obliterated that a translation is impossible. It seems to deal with 
the miraculous birth of the Weather-God. There is one passage which seems to be of special 
interest. In lines 42 f. one reads: “Give me [the chiJld (??).[..... ] I shall eat’’; in line 44 
the verbal form “TI (shall) eat” reappears, in connection with the name of the Weather-God, 
and in line 51 ““Kumarbi begins to eat,”’ whereas in the following lines “mouth” and “teeth” 
are mentioned. In the following paragraph a new cult seems to be introduced, and in this 
connection it is said that a diorite stone has been thrown (1. 60 f.). We shall return to these 
details; unfortunately the text is so fragmentary that it is not possible to make a more 
definite statement about its contents. 

Of the third column of the text only the ends of about 50 lines exist, so that not a single 
sentence is complete. What can be made out of the contents of this column seems to point 
to a struggle between gods. Once we read (1. 19-22): ““The Weather-God grew angry in his 
heart, [. . . ] to the bull Seri* he spake: ‘[ . . . ] come [aga}inst [me] for battle’.” In a later 
section of the column, part of a speech is preserved in which someone mentions his being 
cursed. 

Of the fourth column, only the beginnings of the last few lines are preserved; apparently, 
here, Earth gives birth to two children. One of them seems to be a girl, since a spindle is 
mentioned as a gift. This reminds us of the three children Anu has foretold to Kumarbi. 
Since the latter had spat out the seed he had first swallowed, it may be that Earth had be- 
come pregnant with it. The first child, then, ought to be the Weather-God whose birth was 
probably told in col. IT (in another fragment?® he calls Earth his mother). The remaining 
two children, then, would be the Tigris and TaSmisu, and the fact that rivers were repre- 
sented as female in Hittite art?° would suit our observation that one of the children is a girl. 

Since the colophon of this tablet is broken, we do not know whether the text ended here 
or whether it continued on other tablets. Two fragments which show some resemblance 
to our first text might belong to the same composition.”* One of them deals with the tem- 
porary appointment to kingship of a god whose name is written by the Sumerian ideogram 
LAMA. 

The “song of Ullikummi,” which is distinct from the ““Theogony,”’ as is evident from its 
title and separate numbering of tablets, evidently deals with events taking place after the 
story of that text. Here, the Weather-God is already king, but Kumarbi refuses to accept 
this change of power and therefore tries to defeat him with the help of a monster called 
Ullikummi. The text runs as follows: 


The famous Babylonian city where Enlil, the 20 According to texts describing statues: Keilschrift- 
supreme god of the Sumerians, had his shrine. On texte aus Boghazkii (abbr. KBo), ii, 13 obv. 22 f.; 


Enlil = Kumarbi, see p. 132. Giitterbock, Orientalia, (n.s.) xv, pp. 491 ff. 
18 Seri is known as one of the divine bulls attached *t Texts 1 b and 1 cin Kum. 
to the Weather-God’s chariot. 2 For the arrangement of the fragments and refer- 


* Kum., p. 10, Text 1 b, line 9. : ences to the cuneiform editions see Kum. 
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FIRST TABLET. 


Fragment a. (L.1 destroyed) ™[In whlich mind there is wisdom, [.... . ] “uses to take[..... ]. 
I shall sing “of Kumarbi, the father of all gods. 

UKumarbi takes wisdom into his mind “and brings up a “bad day”’ as “evil creature”; “he plans 
evil against the Weather-God “and brings up a rebel against the Weather-God. 

L9Kumarbi [takes] wisdom into his mind ™°and pins it on like a bead. 

L1When Kumarbi had taken wisdom into his mind, “*he promptly rose from his seat. “*He took 
a stick into his hand, un{[to his feet] “he p[ut] the swift shoes [.. . (?)]. “°He went out of (his) city 
Urkis* ™%and he came to... . (broken; lacuna of ca. 60 lines). 


In Fragment b Impaluri, Kumarbi’s messenger, is talking to the Sea. 
Fragment c (perhaps in part parallel to Fragment b) contains the Sea’s reply. 


“The Sea spake again to Impaluri: ““O Impaluri! Hear these my words! “Go and repeat them 
before Kumarbi! 

L7Go and tell Kumarbi: ‘Why “hast thou come in angry mood against the (my ?) house, ™(so 
that) trembling seized the house, “fear seized the servants? For thee, “cedar wood hath already 
been broken, “dishes have already been cooked for thee, ™*and singers hold their ™‘instruments 
day and night ™ ready for three. Get up come to my house!’ 

“7And he rose, Kumarbi, “*and Impaluri went in front of him. (@**°, . . . 5) “And he went to 
the house of the Sea. 

122The Sea spake: “Let them set up a stool ™*for Kumarbi to sit down, ™Jet them put a table be- 
fore him, ™ let them bring him to eat, ™ let them bring him beer to drink!’ ”’The cooks brought 
dishes, the cup-bearers brought him . . .-wine ™*to drink. They drank once, they drank twice, ™*they 
drank three times, they drank four times, they drank five times, ™°they drank six times, they drank 
seven times. Kumarbi “spake to MukiSanu, his vezir: “*““O Mukiganu, my vezir! To the word 
I speak to thee lend thine ear! Into thy hand take a stick, ™[unto thy feet] put the shoes, and to 
err go!] ™[....] and into the waters [....] ™[And... these worlds before the waters 
[repeat!]...” (broken). 


All these events: Kumarbi’s leaving his own town, the visit paid to the Sea” and the order 
given to MukiSanu, seem to be the preliminaries for what follows: the birth of Ullikummi. 
Fragment d deals with this event, but the part telling the story of the birth itself is broken. 
Mention is made of stones and rock, a son of Kumarbi, midwives and the goddesses called 
GUL-Se5 and MAH in Hittite, Hudenna and Hudellurra in Hurrian, who nurse the child. 
The child, then, is put on the knees of his father, who is to bestow the name on him. He 
orders him to destroy the city of Kummiya,?’ where the Weather-God lives, to fight the 
Weather-God and TaSmisu and to do some more work of destruction, and names him 
Ullikummi. After a lacuna this fragment continues: 


148K umarbi spake these words to Impaluri: ™*‘O Impaluri! To the words I speak to thee “lend 
thine ear! Into thy hand ™'take « stick, unto thy feet put the swift shoes! “*[Hurry and] go to the 
Irsirra-gods! *[And . . . these] words speak before the IrSirras: ““‘[Come!] Kumarbi, father of the 


8 Situated probably in the region east of the Tigris. 

*4 The text omits the repetition of the message and 
goes on immediately with its result. 

25 Two lines, mutilated in one copy, omitted in 
another. 

% There is another fragment dealing with a visit the 
Sea paid to Kumarbi (Kum., Text 4 a); according to 
still another fragment (Kum., Text 4 b) Kumarbi 


seems to marry the daughter of the Sea, a girl called 
[PlirtapSuruhi or [Z]ntapSuruhi (after Laroche’s read- 
ing; cf. his forthcoming review of Kum., in Revue 
hittite et asianique), and measuring one béru, i.e. the 
measure of two hours’ walk! Whether these fragments 
belong here we do not know (cf. Kum., pp. 83 ff.). 

27 Somewhere in Upper Mesopotamia, exact location 


unknown. 
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gods, calleth ye! “[ . . . .] about what matter he calleth ye, “[ye know not]. Now come promptly! 
487The IrSirras will take the child and they “*[will carry it] to the dark earth. ... ” (broken). 


In Fragment e which follows immediately Impaluri carries out this order and repeats 
Kumarbi’s words verbally before the IrSirras (ll. 1-13). It then goes on: 


“4When the IrSirras heard these words, ™®[they ....] made haste ™*[and hurrlied. And they 
covered the distance ™"in one [and] came to Kumarbi. ™*/*Thereupon, Kumarbi spake to the IrSirras: 

120°'Take this child] and [make] him ™ into a present [and] carry him to the dark earth! "Make 
haste and hurry! “And put him unto Upelluri’s** “right shoulder as a. . . .! In one day he shall 
grow one yard, “in a month he shall grow one IKU”’ . . . ” (Two obscure lines, then broken). 

Fragment f (following immediately): “When the Iriirras heard these words, they took [the 
child] from Kumarbi’s knees. The IrSirras “lifted him and pressed [him] against their breast “like 
a garment. They lifted [him up] and [put] him “on Enlil’s*® knees... [.... Enllil lifted his eyes 
“land s[aw] the child: [The child] was standing in front of the deity, “"and his body [..... ] was 
made of diorite stone. 

L3Enlil spake [to the IrSirras]: ™“““Who is this [child]? Did the GUL-5e§ and “*MAH-goddesses 
bring [him] up? Who of the great gods shall [ever] see [him]? “®....™7.... As Kumarbi brought 
up |8the Weather-God, [in the same way he now brought up] this Diorite “as a rebel!” 

120When Enlil [had finished] these words, “they put the child on Upelluri’s right shoulder as a 

12The Diorite grows, and the mighty ™[gods] bring him up. In one day he grows one yard, ™in 
one month he grows one IKU...... a 

12When fifteen days [had passed], the stone was grown up. He [stood] in the sea on his knees 


1%)ike a pillar; the stone stood out of the water, “and his height was like [....]. And the sea 
L25came up to the place of his belt like a garment. ™°The stone was lifted like a... . , and above, in 
heaven, "he reached the temples and the . . .-house. 


128The Sun-God looked [down] from heaven and saw Ullikummi. ™*When the Sun-God saw 
Ullikummi,” the Sun-God ™°[spake to himself]: ““Who [is] this swift god there in the sea? ‘His body 
doeth not resemble that of [the other] gods!’’* 


The mutilated end of this fragment seems to contain a description of the Sun-God’s 
fear and anger. Thereafter, we find the Sun-God visiting the Weather-God. 
Fragment g: The Weather-God and his servant TaSmi8u are talking about this visit. 


L2The Weather-God spake to TaSmi3u: Let them set up [a chair for the Sun-God], “let them 

prepare a table for him to eat!” 
14While they were speaking thus, the Sun-God [arrived]. “°To sit they set up a chair for him, but 

he did not [sit down]. ™°They prepared a table, but he did not ho[ld out his hand.* A cup] Li7they 
gave him, but he did not put his lip* to it. 

“i8The Weather-God spake to the Sun-God: “Which major-domo hath ™*set up [a bad chair] 
(so that) thou didst not sit down? Which steward hath served bad [dishes], °(so that) thou didst 
not eat? Which cup-bearer hath served bad [drink], ™!(so that) thou didst not drink?” 


This is the end of the first tablet in one of the copies. We may assume that the Sun- 


8 A giant carrying heaven and earth, according to we have used the numbering of lines of another frag- 
Second Tablet, Fragment g (p. 129). ment. 
29 A measure of length. 32In the text, subject and object of this phrase 
30 Enlil, the supreme god of the Sumerians. In our seem to have been changed by mistake. 
texts he is distinct from Kumarbi, although, according 33 For this translation see Kum., p. 126. 
to another tradition, Kumarbi takes his place in the 34 T am indebted to Prof. J. Friedrich for the sug- 
theological system. Cf. note 17 and below, p. 132. gestion of these translations; cf. now Friedrich, in 
31 Two lines of obscure meaning. In the following Journal of Cuneiform Studies, i, pp. 286 ff., and 291. 
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God’s indifference toward the pleasures of the table are due to the fearful experience he has 
just had, and that in the missing part of the text he probably tells his host what he saw. 


SECOND AND THIRD TABLETS. 


After a lacuna of approximately 40 lines there comes a fragment which, in one copy, 
belongs to the second tablet, whereas in another copy its first part forms the end of the first 
tablet. We call it Fragment a of the Second Tablet. It is in a bad state of preservation. From 
what can be made out, the Weather-God, together with his sister IStar,** walks up to the 
peak of Mount Hazzi. This mountain which, in religious texts, occurs as one of the sacred 
mountains of the Weather-God, was called Mons Casius by the Greeks and Romans, Zaphon 
by the Semites; it is situated on the Syrian sea-shore south of the mouth of the Orontes 
river. From here, the Weather-God and his sister see the diorite monster Ullikummi 
standing in the sea. At this sight, “™*the Weather-God sat down on the earth, and tears 
flowed [out of his eyes] “like streams.” He utters his fear, and [Star tries to console him. 

The rest of the fragments of the Ullikummi epic cannot be arranged with certainty.* 
In a fragment which perhaps comes next and which, therefore, may be called Fragment b, 
we find the gods assembled near the sea, perhaps still at Mount Hazzi where the Weather- 
God and I8tar first saw the monster. The seventy gods descend towards the sea and try to 
fight the stone, but in vain. The stone monster reaches the gate of the Weather-God’s 
residential town Kummiya. 


121When he stood at the city gate "of Kummiya [... . ], the Diorite rose [above] Hebat*’ and the 
te[mple(s)], “8(so that) Hebat could not hear news of the gods any more “and could not see the 
Weather-God and Suwaliyatta*®* with her eyes any more. 

“25Hebat spake the [words] to Takiti:*® “*“I do not hear the heavy word [of the Weather-God], 
and I do not hear news of Suwaliyatta ™’and all the gods! This Diorite whom ™*they call U[lli- 
kummi], perhaps hath he overcome *my husband, the heavy [... . ] Weather-God!” 

L80Hebat spake to Takiti : “Hear “my words! Into thy hand take a stick, unto thy feet [put] 
the swlift] shoes! "The gods [............. ] go! Perhaps “the Diorite hath killed [my 
husband, the Weather-God, the hea]vy king. [Bring] me w[ord]!” 


The next lines describe Takiti’s departure. In the following lacuna of a. 20 lines, the story 
of how this attempt failed was probably told. 
Fragment c (the first part of col. II of the same tablet) runs as follows: 


LiWhen TaSmisu heard the Weather-God’s words, “he promptly rose. Into his hand he took a 
stick, “unto his feet he put the swift shoes. “And he went up to a high tower, “opposite Hebat“ 
he took (a stand, saying): “Jy [lord will stay] at a low-place “until he hath fulfilled the years that 
are decreed for him!” 'When Hebat saw TaSmiSu “she almost fell down from the roof: had she 
L9taken a step, she would have fallen down from the roof, but the palace-women ™*held her and did 
not let her (fall). When TaSmiSu had “finished his words, he went down from the tower “and 
went near the Weather-God. TaSmiSu spake again to the Weather-God: ™*“‘Where shall we sit? 
(Shall we sit) on Mount Kandurna? ™[If] we sit on Mount Kandurna, ™*[anoth]er will sit on Mount 


Lalapaduwa!*: “*Where shall we carry [....]? There will be no king in heaven!” 

35 Her name is written with the ideogram read 37 TeSub’s wife, queen of gods in the Hurrian 
[star in Akkadian, Sauiga in Hurrian. The phonetic pantheon. 
complements in our text point to her Hittite name the 38 TeSub’s vezir, corresponding to the Babylonian 
complete reading of which is unknown. god Ninurta. 

36 We follow here the order of fragments proposed 3° A goddess who belongs to Hebat’s court. 
in Kum., p. 52, where a comparative table of these 40 Who is on the roof of her palace, see below. 
fragments and of their former arrangement, followed 4t The location of these two mountains is unknown. 


in the German translation, can be found. 
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Li7Tasmisu spake again to the Weather-God: “O Weather-God, my lord! [Hear] “*my words! 
To the words I speak to thee “lend [thine ear]! Come, let us go to the city of Abzuwa before 
Ea*!....” 


TaSmiSu urges his master to ask Ea’s help. The Weather-God agrees and they carry out 
this plan. At the point where they arrive at Ea’s abode the text is broken. Between the last 
existing line of col. II and the first line preserved in col. III of this tablet, more than 80 
lines are lost. Into this lacuna may belong some fragments which describe an assembly of 
the gods. 

In Fragment d Ea blames Kumarbi for his evil conduct. If he is going to annihilate man- 
kind, there will remain nobody to feed the gods with offerings. Ea says: 


“Shall it happen that the Weather-God, the hero king of Kummiya, will have to take the 
knife himself? Or shall it happen that [Star and Hebat “will have to turn the handmill them- 


selves?#...” 


Fragment e seems to contain Kumarbi’s reply. 

Fragment f, the reverse of our Fragment a, is not clear. 

In Fragment g (the third column of the same big tablet the obverse of which we have 
rendered above as Fragments b and c) the leaving of the assembly is mentioned in line 5. 
Later on, we find Ea speaking first to Enlil, then visiting Upelluri and addressing him in the 
following way: 


430a spake [again] to Upelluri: “Knowest thou not, ™'O Upelluri? Hath no one brought thee 
word? “Doest thou not know the swift god whom Kumarbi hath fashioned “against the gods? And 
that Kumarbi... . is planning ™death for the Weather-God and fashioning “a rebel against him? 
The Diorite who grew ™in the water, doest thou not know him? Like a... he is lifted, and 
heaven, the holy temples “*and Hebat he covered! (Is it) because thou, Upelluri, art remote from 
the dark earth, °(that) thou doest not know this swift god?” 

140 Upelluri spake again to Ea: “When heaven “and earth were built on me I knew nothing! 
142A nd when it happened that heaven and earth were cut asunder with a knife, “this too I knew not! 
Now, something is hurting “my right shoulder, but I do not know who that god is!” 

145When Ea heard these words, he turned Upelluri’s “right shoulder around: there, the Diorite 
stood on Upelluri’s “’right shoulder like a pillar! 

148K'a spake again to the Former Gods: “Hear “*my words, O Former Gods who know the old 
words! *Qpen them again, the ancient seal-houses “(that date from) father’s and grandfather’s 
(time) ! And let them bring the old fathers’ seal “and let them seal them (the seal-houses) again with 
it! Let them take out “the old knife with which heaven and earth have been cut asunder! ™ (Let 
them cut] the diorite Ullikummi off underneath his feet, “*whom Kumarbi [fashioned] as a rebel 
against the gods!” 


By cutting off Ullikummi who, as we have seen, had grown on the giant Upelluri’s shoul- 
der, Ea, apparently, breaks his power. In a fragment which, if our arrangement is right, may 
fit into the following gap, the gods are still afraid of the stone monster. They say (Frag- 
ment h): 


14“Our knees [... Jtremble, our head turns “like a potter’s wheel, and like the kid’s “"menu- 


But this fear, now, is groundless. So Ea, in Fragment i (col. IV of the big tablet containing 


“ Ea, the Babylonian god of wisdom and witchcraft, 48 As today in oriental countries, slaughtering of 
rules over and dwells in the underground fresh-water animals is done by men, grinding of cereals by women 
ocean, called aps# in Akkadian. Our text has taken only. 
this word as the name of a town, Abzuw. 


disease .....” 
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Fragments b, c, and g), sends a message to the gods through TaSmi8u, first, it seems, scold- 
ing them for their groundless fear, then reassuring them: 


U13[EKa] spake again [to TaSmi3u]: “First I slew him, ™‘the [fearful] Diorite. Go and fight him again! 
Lis.et [him] stand up no longer like a pillar!” TaSmiSu ™®[....] rejoiced, he clapped his hands“ 
three times, (so that) ™"[the gods] above heard it. He clapped his hands twice, (so that) the Weather- 
God, the hero ™*king of Kummiya, heard it. And they came to the place of assembly, ™*°and all 
of the gods bellowed like bulls at the diorite Ullikummi. 

121The Weather-God jumped on to his wagon like a . . . , and in a thunder “he went down toward 
the sea. And he fought him, the Weather-God (fought) the Diorite. 

123The Diorite spake [again] to the [Weather-God]: “..... = 


The speech of Ullikummi is badly preserved, and the rest of the text is missing. We may 
assume, however, that it contained the description of the final battle in which the gods 
overcame Ullikummi and the Weather-God reestablished his kingship. A small fragment 
dealing with a battle may or may not belong here.“ In any case, the end of the text must, 
in at least some of the copies, have been written on a third tablet.“ 


The two main compositions outlined above lend themselves easily to comparison with 
Greek mythology. It is clear that, in the first text, Anu (“Heaven’’) corresponds to Ouranos; 
Kumarbi, “father of the gods,” to Kronos, and the Weather-God TeSub, king of the Hur- 
rian pantheon, to Zeus. One difference between the two traditions lies in the fact that our 
text knows of one more generation before Anu = Ouranos: before him, Alalu was already king 
in heaven. The details, too, are very similar: Kumarbi emasculates his father Anu*’ as 
Kronos does his father Ouranos; from this act several deities come into existence in both 
mythologies: TeSub, the river Tigris, and the god TaSmiSu in our text, the Erinyes, the 
Giants, the Melic Nymphs and Aphrodite according to Hesiod. It is foretold to Kronos that 
his son will dethrone him, and therefore he devours his children, only Zeus being spared by 
a fraud of his mother. She deceives Kronos with a stone which is afterwards worshipped in 
Pytho. In our text Anu warns Kumarbi against the Weather-God whom he has just be- 
gotten, and we seem to have traces of Kumarbi’s eating a child and of the mention of a 
stone in connection with the introduction of a new cult. Even if one disregards these last 
details as being too uncertain — the second column of our ‘*Theogony”’ being really in a hope- 
less state which does not allow any definite statement—there remain enough parallels. 
Not only the main idea of several generations of gods ruling one after another is common 
to both mythologies, but even some details which cannot be accidental are the same: the 
grandfather of the actual supreme god is called “Heaven” (Ouranos and Anu respectively) 
and is defeated through emasculation by his successor in Hesiod’s Theogony as well as in 
our text. 

For the “Song of Ullikummi,” too, a Greek parallel can be found. When this story of 
battles between gods first became clear from the fragments, I thought of the Titanomachia. 
In fact, there is one detail that might be compared: just as Zeus cannot overcome the 


“ Or: “uttered a cry of joy.” 

4 Kum., p. 23, ut. Tafel, a; cf. ibid., pp. 49 and 53. 

4 The Hittites did not use a fixed division of tablets 
as the scribes of Assurbanipal did; we have seen that 
the second tablet began at different points in two of 
our copies. Therefore and because of the fragmentary 
state of our text we cannot say where the second tablet 
ended in the individual copies. 


47 Our text, it is true, does not call these gods father 
and son; but Alalu is called father of Anu in a Baby- 
lonian list (see note 10), Kumarbi calls himself “son 
of A[nu]” in one of our texts (Kum., p. 22, Fragment d, 
11, and p. 75), and the fact that the Weather-God is 
Kumarbi’s son becomes clear from our texts; cf. espe- 
cially Ullikummi, First tablet, Fragment f, lines 17 
f., p. 127. 
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Titans before he goes down to Tartaros and asks for the help of the Hekatoncheiroi, so 
TeSub in our text is powerless until he secures the help of Ea who dwells in the subterranean 
ocean. But the situation as a whole is quite different. Zeus, by conquering the Titans, 
becomes king of the universe; in the Ullikummi text, on the other hand, TeSub is already 
king, and Kumarbi, the dethroned old ruler, tries to overcome him with the help of the 
monster Ullikummi. This situation corresponds to that of the Typhoeus episode in Hesiod’s 
Theogony. Typhoeus appears as a new enemy, after Zeus’ victory over the Titans, and 
tries to rob Zeus of his kingship. It is true that in Hesiod’s epic there are some details which 
do not fit our story: Typhoeus is not the son of Kronos but of Gaia, and he is not a stone 
giant but a kind of a dragon with a hundred snakes’ heads. But some Greek writers of later 
periods have preserved some details which come, indeed, very close to our text.‘* In the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodoros (I, 39 ff.), Typhon is so high that he reaches the sky. The great 
struggle, in this text, is still located at the Kactov dpos as in the Hittite version, and for the 
continuation of Apollodoros’ story, the loss and recovery of the sinews of Zeus, W. Porzig 
has already found another Hittite parallel.“ The text adduced by Porzig is the second ver- 
sion of the Illuyanka myth,®° where Illuyanka, whose name is written with the determina- 
tive for “snake,” in a first struggle overcomes the Weather-God and steals his heart and 
eyes; they are recovered by a son of the Weather-God who marries Illuyanka’s daughter 
and, in entering the house of his father-in-law, has the right to ask for presents. Having 
thus regained his old power the Weather-God finally slays Iluyanka but has to kill his own 
son too, because he now belongs to his wife’s family. In this text the fight takes place by the 
sea, a location which is not motivated by the context but makes good sense in connection 
(see pl. 111) with the later tradition locating Typhon in the Corycian cave and with the Ulli- 
kummi myth. One ought not to be troubled by the connection of the Typhon tale with two 
different Hittite sources. If Typhon bears some traits of Illuyanka, he may very well have 
others from Ullikummi. And his description by the classical authors as a dragon on one side, 
as a sky-reaching being on the other, seems to reflect the same two sources. Even the detail 
that Ullikummi is Kumarbi’s son, which is not found in Hesiod’s and Apollodoros’ versions 
of the myth, was not completely unknown in Greek tradition: a scholion to the Iliad 
(B 783) lets him grow in Cilicia from an egg impregnated by Kronos. 

What matters for our comparison of the “Song of Ullikummi” with the myth of Typhon 
is its general position in the story and the location of the battle near Mount Hazzi/Casius. 
From the localization of Typhon in Cilicia some scholars have already concluded that this 
myth is of oriental origin. Our Ullikummi text which furnishes a good parallel to the Greek 
tradition now proves the validity of this view. 

If the Ullikummi story corresponds to the Typhon episode, one has to look for another 
parallel to the Titanomachia. I think the place where one has to look for it is the third col- 
umn of our first text where the remains of the broken context seem to indicate that the 
Weather-God has to fight some enemies. For the Titans as a group of gods belonging to the 
generation of Kronos and confined to the Tartaros after their defeat, one might adduce 


48 Not being a specialist in classics, [had to rely on asiatische Forschungen, i (1930), pp. 379-386. 

general works for the following passage. Cf., e.g., the 50 Last German translation by A. Giétze in his 
articles “Typhoeus, Typhon” and “Theogonien” in Kleinasien (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, Kul- 
Roschers ausfiihri. Lexikon der griech. und rim.  turgeschichte des alten Orients, 1933), pp. 131 f. The 
Mythologie (by J. Schmidt and K. Ziegler respectively), fact that this myth has come down to us in two ver- 
where references to the sources and to previous litera- _ sions of which ours is the later was first recognized by 
ture can be found. the same author, loc.cit., p. 131, note 1. 

* Walter Porzig, Illujankas und Typhon, in Klein- 
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the “Former Gods” who, according to their name, are the gods of past ages and, in the 
Ullikummi text, dwell in a remote place where Ea addresses them.” 

Having thus traced back the Theogony, the Titanomachia and the myth of Typhon 
through our Hittite versions of Hurrian texts to the Hurrians, we have to discuss two ques- 
tions: that of the origin of these ideas and that of the way by which they were handed down 
to the Greeks. 

With regard to the first question it is obvious that our texts contain Babylonian elements. 
The names Alalu, Anu, Enlil and Ea are Babylonian. Moreover, Ea, in the Ullikummi 
myth, plays exactly the same role as in Babylonian mythology. For the conception of sev- 
eral generations of gods and of the younger generation fighting the older, some evidence can 
be found scattered in various Babylonian sources." It is curious, however, that no literary 
composition corresponding to our myths has so far been found in Babylonian literature, not 
even in the Sumerian mythological text made available in the last years through the publi- 
cations of S. N. Kramer. Whether such compositions are lost by accident or whether they 
never existed or lived in oral tradition only, we cannot tell. At present we can only say 
that the Hurrian originals of the texts, known to us through their Hittite version, represent 
the first literary composition of myths some motives of which are already found in Baby- 
lonia. 

In the Babylonian theological system the god who was king of the gods in the old age 
is Enlil. In the notes on the translation we have already said that Kumarbi can be equated 
with Enlil. A bilingual religious text from Bogazkéy actually gives ““Kumarbi’” as Hittite 
“translation” of “Enlil’’ used in the Akkadian part. And with the role Kumarbi plays in 
the Ullikummi text one may compare Enlil’s role in the Babylonian Deluge story where it 
is he who annihilates mankind. When Kumarbi, in our first text, enters Nippur, the cult- 
place of Enlil, the conception of his identity with Enlil is reflected therein. On the other 
hand, the same text mentions Enlil among the gods who are invited to listen to the story, 
and in the Ullikummi text the child is carried from Kumarbi to Enlil who, accordingly, is 
considered as a different person. One ought not to attribute too much importance to such 
inconsistencies and to demand too much logic from mythology. Evidently the identification 
of Kumarbi with Enlil was made by some of the Hurrian or Hittite theologians but was not 
known (not yet known? or forgotten?) by the authors of our texts. 

The age when Enlil ruled the world is actually known in history. In the Sumerian period 
of the third millennium Enlil was the supreme god. Only after the rise of the Semitic First 
Dynasty of Babylon at the beginning of the second millennium was his place taken by 
Marduk, the local god of Babylon, to whom, as the texts say, Enlilship was transferred. 
The idea that one generation of gods is replaced by another, therefore, seems to reflect a 
historical event in this one case. Kumarbi has practically no cult in Hittite times, just as 
Enlil was not worshipped outside Nippur after the end of the Sumerian period, and the same 


51 Second tablet, Fragment g. Cf. O. R. Gurney, 
LAAA, xxvii (1940), pp. 81 f., for further details con- 
cerning the “Former Gods.” 

52 One has to distinguish between Sumerian and 
Akkadian names used as ideograms for Hurrian or 
Hittite gods, as PU for Teiub, PISTAR for Sauiga, 
PUTU for Simegi etc., and real Babylonian names. The 
fact that the names mentioned above are spelled out 
and inflected in Hittite: A-la-lu-u3, A-nu-u3, El-li-il-lu- 
u, A-a-a3, shows that they are of the second type. 


53 Discussed by Speiser in his article quoted in note 
8, where more details and references to the sources may 
be found. Cf. Kum., pp. 105 ff. 

54 KUB, IV, 1, iv, 22/24; cf. A. Ungnad, Subartu 
(Berlin, 1933), p. 64, n. 1. 

55 Among the Hurrian personal names of the Nuzi 
documents there are none formed with Kumarbi. Cf. 
Gelb-Purves-McRae, Nuzi Personal Names, OIP, lvii 
(1943). 
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seems to be true for Kronos. The possibility of tracing the figures of Kronos and Kumarbi 
back to Enlil, whose loss of worship was the result of a historical event, now helps us to 
understand the character of these two gods better. 

How did these myths reach the Greeks? Forrer,*’ after having rejected the idea that they 
were taken over by the Mycenaeans contemporary to the Hittites, thinks of western Anatolia 
where the Greeks might have heard of them in the time of Homer and Hesiod. This assump- 
tion does not seem likely to me, for literary tradition was interrupted at the downfall of 
the Hittite Empire about 1200 B.c., and the texts under discussion are so elaborate and seem 
to be so much the product of learned theologians rather than popular tales, that one can 
hardly assume their being handed down for centuries in oral tradition. Another explanation, 
which was first proposed by B. Landsberger, seems more likely to me: that these myths 
reached the Greeks by way of Phoenicia. Not only did the Greeks themselves consider the 
Phoenicians as their masters, but through the discovery of the epic texts of Ras Shamra 
(ancient Ugarit) we know that a literature of this kind was flourishing in Phoenicia in the 
time of the Hittite Empire. The statement of Philo Byblius that he got his information on 
Phoenician mythology from the works of a man called Sanchuniaton who lived “in the time 
of the War of Troy” has gained much probability through the discovery of the Ras Shamra 
texts. Since the same texts show clearly that there was a strong Hurrian element in the 
population of northern Syria in those times, it is easy to understand how Hurrian myths 
reached Phoenicia. 

Philo knows of the same subsequent generations of gods as our texts. The first generation 
is represented by Eliun or Hypsistos (“The Highest’’); next comes Ouranos whose Semitic 
name is not given by Philo;** the third is E] or Kronos. In a Hurrian text from Ras Shamra 
there occurs the double name El-Kumarbi which confirms our identification of Kumarbi 
with Kronos, since El is equated here to Kumarbi as he is equated to Kronos by Philp. 
In the Semitic poems of Ras Shamra, E] is the old ruler, while Baal is allowed to build a 
palace of his own and therefore may be considered as El’s successor. Baal, then, would cor- 
respond to TeSub and Zeus.*® Before the discovery of the Ras Shamra and Bogazkéy texts, 
scholars used to distrust Philo who, according to them, had taken his story from Hesiod. 
That this is a wrong accusation now becomes clear from our texts. Especially the fact that 
Philo still has a generation anteceding Ouranos, which was omitted in Greek mythology, is 
a strong argument for the assumption that he got his material not from Hesiod but from 
an old source. The question whether the Greeks got their mythology from Phoenicia or 
not can now be answered in the affirmative. But the Phoenicians were not the inventors 
of these myths; they were merely the intermediaries between the Hurrians and the Greeks. 

A word must be said about the form of our Hittite texts. Their most striking feature is 
the fact that they are composed in prose. Sumerian, Akkadian and Ugaritic epics are written 


56 As far as I can see from literature. Cf. the article 


59 After completion of this paper I received, through 
“Kronos” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklopddie der 


kindness of the author, Albright’s book, Archaeology 


klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, XI, 2 (1922), cols. 
1982 ff. (by Pohlenz). 

57 In his article quoted in note 1, pp. 711 f. 

*8 Philo knows of two gods whose Semitic names 
contain the word for “heaven”: Beelsamen “Lord of 
Heaven” and Samemroumos “Highest Heaven,” 
rendered as Hypsouranios by Philo. But these gods are 
treated in another passage of Philo’s work and are not 
the same as his Ouranos. ; 


and the Religion of Israel (second edition, Baltimore, 
1946). In chapter ITI one finds a detailed description of 
Phoenician mythology and of the contents of the Ras 
Shamra epics. For comparison with the Kumarbi 
myths note especially Albright’s remarks on El and 
Ouranos (pp. 72 f.) and on Baal = Hadad (pp. 73 f.). 
The main idea of a feud between the old and the new 
generation of gods becomes quite clear now from Al- 
bright’s synopsis of the Baal Epic. 
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in verse, and our texts are called “songs” with a term written by the Sumerian ideogram. 
But it is impossible to read our Hittite texts in a manner that would sound like rhythm or 
verse. From their contents one would call them epics, and their style, too, shows charac- 
teristics typical of the epic style. They begin with a prooemium; they use stereotyped 
phrases for certain repeated actions or situations, such as “A spake again to B,” “To the 
words I speak to thee lend thine ear,” the taking of a stick, the putting on of the swift 
shoes, etc.; they use “epitheta ornantia” as “swift shoes,” “dark earth,” etc. The verbal 
repetition of whole passages, where an order of message is carried out, the motives of the 
assembly of gods, of speeches held in battle, and others belong to the same epic style. Paral- 
lels from Sumerian, Akkadian, Ugaritic and Greek epics can be readily adduced for all these 
details. 

With these new texts I hope to have made a little contribution to the knowledge of Hur- 
rian literature as well as to the history of the Greek epic. The relations of the latter with the 
oriental world can now, I think, be regarded as well established. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN HOMERIC ASIA MINOR! 


GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 


career. To early archaeologists he was a key to the understanding of Greek art and the 
supreme source for reconstruction of early Greece. Winckelmann explained the Apollo 
Belvedere from the Iliad, and even to the end of the nineteenth century reconstructions of 
Homeric houses and palaces formed an indispensable part of most handbooks on Greek an- 
tiquities. Uninhibited by any necessity to date Homer, these archaeologists could create a 
Homeric world as simple or as lavish as the poet’s fancy might suggest. Their views of the 
Homeric world, based on the poems alone, were in principle just as fanciful as the pseudo- 
historic paintings of Homeric legends by the painters of the Neo-Classic and the Baroque. 
Then came Schliemann with his desire to touch and see the objects that Homer saw and 
to resurrect the ruins of cities which Homer had sung. Ever since the discovery of the Aegean 
civilization, an indefatigable hunt has been under way to pin Homer down to a definite age 
by means of archaeological arguments—the use of iron and bronze, the types of armor 
worn, the luxurious objects described, and the burial rites performed. These matters have 
been frequently and competently discussed in recent years, and will no doubt be discussed 
again in the “Homeric issue”’ of this journal.? The simple belief of Schliemann that he had 
discovered Homer’s Troy has yielded to a more complex view. Few students of our time will 
seriously uphold the view that Homer himself lived through the Trojan war. An issue 
most hotly debated is the survival, through epic reminiscence or actual heritage, of build- 


[: THE development of archaeological studies Homer has had a curiously varied 


1 This article is based on a lecture delivered before 
the Philadelphia and New Haven Chapters of the 
Archaeological Institute of America in the spring of 
1947. It embodies material which I have collected over 
a number of years in connection with my studies of the 
Dark Ages in Asia Minor, especially in Sardis and 
Tarsus. The article was finished in Tarsus, where I had 
to rely on my notes for most of the references. I grate- 
fully acknowledge my indebtedness to many scholars, 
who have discussed with me various problems of 
Homeric archaeology and have shown me new mate- 
rial, especially by discussions with Professors D. Levi 
and M. Pallottino in Rome, Director Aziz Ogan Bey, 
Miss Senika Morali, and Dr. Halet Cambel in Istanbul, 
Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Kosay, Director General of An- 
tiquities, Drs. Ekrem Akurgal and Tahsin Ozgiic, and 
Professor H. G. Giiterbock in Ankara, and Miss 
Theresa Goell and Dr. Machteld Mellink in Tarsus; 
Dean George H. Chase, Dr. William S. Smith, and 
Dr. L. Ward in Cambridge and Boston, Dr. G. M. A. 
Richter, Dr. D. Bothmer and Dr. E. Porada in New 
York, Prof. H. Ingolt and J. Sperling in New Haven, 
Dr. C. Boulter in Cincinnati, Dr. F. F. Jones in Prince- 
ton, Prof. M. Swindler and Prof. J. F. Daniel in 
Philadelphia, and Prof. R. J. Braidwood in Chicago. 
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A field trip to Turkey undertaken as term member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study and Clark Fellow of 
Harvard University in 1947-48 has been of great 
value for this study. I am under particular obligation 
to Prof. H. Goldman whose invitation has enabled me 
to participate in the work of the expedition to Tarsus. 

2 T assume that the reader knows the earlier archae- 
ological literature on Homer, such as the books by 
Helbig and Reichel, and that he has read Professor 
Carpenter’s scintillating book (R. Carpenter, Folk 
Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics, Berkeley 
1946), which has set off this symposium. M. P. 
Nilsson’s Homer and Mycenae, London, 1933, is the 
best recent treatment of comprehensive character. For 
all aspects of this article concerning Asia Minor many 
valuable observations are set forth in A. Gitze, 
“*Kleinasien,” in Iwan Miiller, G. Wissowa, and W. 
Otto, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, Munich, 
1933. 

The following abbreviations will be found in addi- 
tion to those appearing in AJA, li, pp. 348 ff.: ABB, 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ber- 
lin; ESA, Europa septentrionalis antiqua; RHA, Revue 
hittite et asianique. 
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ings and objects of the Mycenaean Age;? some scholars adhere to the belief that My- 
cenaean heritage is substantial in Homer, others almost deny its existence. 

In contrast to the “Mycenaean” school, of Homeric archaeologists, the “‘Orientalizers” 
have sought to ascertain and, if possible, to lower the date for the lifetime of Homer, by 
identifying objects or events of the Orientalizing or even the archaic periods.‘ 

This archaeological research in some points has enriched our comprehension of Homer, 
but I believe that in a measure it has been misdirected and based on erroneous assumptions. 

We have all too frequently forgotten that the Iliad and the Odyssey are works of great 
poets—of at least two great poets, I should say —who were not bound to be exact in their 
descriptions and who were just as likely to take liberties with material environment as with 
time and space. The Palace of Hephaistos and the Shield of Achilles are stuff that dreams 
are made of, not meticulous transcriptions of existing buildings and shields. Even in seem- 
ingly sketchy references of Homer to objects used by his heroes there is much that may have 
no more significance than that of suggesting strange and foreign riches. For instance, 
the ivory cheek-piece of a horse-harness dyed “by a Maeonian or Carian woman” is brought 
in as a simile to illustrate the wound of Menelaus; it has been used time and over again 
as a proof for a Lydian or Anatolian school of ivory carvers, yet the vague location should 
have counselled caution and, so far, excavations have shown no proof of any such school.® 
A modern archaeological commentary on Homer is much needed, and it may take, as 
its legitimate aim, the collection without preconceived prejudice of closest parallels to 
objects described by Homer. The authors of such a commentary might then attempt a 
chronological stratification of Homer’s material world. They must remember, however, that 
few of these comparisons will ever be capable of objective proof—only the poet himself can 


disentangle reality, tradition, and fancy in a great epic. 


3 Among the serious attempts to ascertain datable 
elements in Homer by comparisons with archaeologi- 
cal material cf. the articles by W. Lorimer ““Homer’s 
Use of the Past,” JHS, xlix; 1929, pp. 144 ff.; liii, 
1933, pp. 161 ff. The famous Nestor cup has been re- 
moved from the ranks of Mycenaean material by 
Furumark in a recent article. 

4 Omitting the earlier Phoenicomaniacs, archaeologi- 
cal arguments in this direction have been elaborated 
by F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 
Kunst, Leipzig, 1912. R. Hampe, Friihe griechische 
Sagenbilder, advocated somewhat higher dates. For a 
recent attempt to reconstruct the shield of Achilles 
from Phoenician bowls cf. J. L. Myres, JHS, liii, 
1933, pp. 29 ff. 

5 Some of the best passages in Prof. Carpenter’s 
book are devoted to the importance of the poetic ele- 
ments and those of folk-lore and fairy tale. It seems to 
me, however, that he has not gone far enough in claim- 
ing liberties for the poet; surely they extended to 
topography as well as history. The importance of sug- 
gestive and evocative phrases in epic imagery was 
pointed out to me by Professor Lattimore in the dis- 
cussion after my lecture in Philadelphia. 

6 Tliad, IV, 141. Cf. F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die 
friihgriechische Kunst, Leipzig, 1912, p. 174. R. D. 
Barnett, to whom we owe some admirable studies on 


ivories of the second and early first millennium B.c. 
has suggested in this connection that there was a 
school of Anatolian ivory carvers, perhaps in Phrygia 
or Lydia. Palestine Exploration Quarterly, lxxi, 
1939, pp. 18 f. He quotes as proof an ivory seal found 
in Boghazkéy and an ivory head from Sardis, Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, lxxi, 1939, pp. 18 f. Hanf- 
mann, La critica d arte, ii, 1937. H. Th. Bossert, Alt- 
Anatolien, Berlin, 1942, figs. 157-158. But the Sardis 
figurine is later than the ivories from Ephesus. The 
architecture of the tomb in which it was found is of 
the sixth century B.c. Also of the sixth century is the 
interesting ivory of a maiden holding her breasts from 
Siirt, 140 km. east of the region of Diarbakir and 60 
km. south of Lake Van. This piece is in the Ethno- 
graphic Museum at Ankara and will be published by 
the Director, Dr. Remzi Oguz Arik. Cloak and hem 
are Assyrianizing, but the folds are arranged as on 
Samian korai of mid-sixth century. It is taller but 
otherwise similar to the Phoenician ivory from Sidon 
illustrated by Barnett, loc. cit., pl. u, fig. 2. Perhaps 
the fascinating Dompteur de Lions found at Delphi, 
belongs to the same group of oriental ivories carved 
under Greek influence. Cf. P. Amandry, Syria, xxiv, 
1944-45, pp. 149 ff., pls. 10 f. They appear to be based 
on direct contact of Greeks and Phoenicians — without 
any Anatolian intermediaries. 
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The second shortcoming in the archaeological studies of Homer is involuntary and 
not of the scholar’s making. It is the extreme paucity of archaeological material from the 
west coast of Asia Minor for the crucial period between the times of the late Mycenaean 
Empire and the late seventh century. 

Yet the only hope for a real archaeological contribution to the understanding of the 
Homeric poems lies in the complete reconstruction of the culture of this dark period. If 
we knew completely the history and material civilization of Asia Minor and the Greek is- 
lands in the centuries between 1200 and 600 B.c., we should be better equipped to compare 
fact and fancy in Homer. Then, and only then, we could say with assurance: “Here Homer 
describes buildings or artifacts that really existed; here he lets his imagination reign.” 

A journey along the coast of Asia Minor by sea and across Asia Minor by land has 
emphatically revealed to me what vast stretches are still untouched or imperfectly known 
to the archaeologists. It has also convinced me that, thanks to the energetic activity and 
enlightened policy of the Turkish Directorate of Antiquities under Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr- 
Kosay, Turkish scholars and archaeologists of other lands have been making progress in 
increasing our knowledge and will continue to augment it. Thus Dr. Ekrem Akurgal of the 
University of Ankara expects to explore Ionian sites in collaboration with members of the 
British School in Athens and Swedish archaeologists may resume their exploration of 
Caria. 

These explorations, followed, we hope, by many others, will soon provide us with valuable, 
perhaps with crucial evidence. Nevertheless, it seems to me that a sufficient amount of 
new facts has been accumulated during the past twenty years to justify a sketch of “Ho- 
meric” Asia Minor. I use “Homeric” not in the strict sense of elucidation of special passages 
in the Iliad, but in the more general sense of the ambient in which the epic traditions of 
Homer, especially of the Iliad, grew and were ultimately shaped. 

To fullfil this task we must methodically survey the results of recent excavations in Asia 
Minor. The historical question which is of paramount importance for the background of 
the Homeric poems is the question of cultural traditions in Asia Minor. It has been often 
maintained that the highly developed culture of the Mycenaeans survived in Western Asia 
Minor long after the disintegration of Mycenaean states on the Greek mainland’ and that 
this survival accounted for the Mycenaean elements in the Greek epics. Other historians 
held that Western Asia Minor by virtue of developed overland routes had benefited by 
contact with Near Eastern civilizations earlier than the rest of Greece, be it with surviving 
city states of Hittite patterns in Asia Minor, or with Assyria, North Syria and Phoenicia.® 
This allegedly early Orientalization of Ionia was supposed to have fostered a brilliant culture 
culminating in Homer. 

The main question with which we are concerned is the question of cultural continuity. 
Were there in any of these regions of Asia Minor cities which preserved the high cultural 


7 L. Curtius has suggested that in Ionia the Greeks 
went directly from Mycenaean to Orientalizing cul- 
ture without an intervening Geometric period. 
Griechische Kunstgeschichte I, Handbuch der Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Potsdam, 1938. Historians have fre- 
quently assumed that a Mycenaean phase preceded 
the alleged Ionian migration of the eleventh century 
B.c., at least in the major Greek cities along the west 
coast of Asia Minor. Cf. J. B. Bury, Greek History, pp. 
45 ff., “Mycenaean civilization continued without a 


break overseas and developed into the luxurious 
Ionian civilization.” On the general problem of 
Mycenaean survival cf. M. Pallottino, La critica 
d’arte, vii, 1942, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1 ff. 

8 Cf. the references to Demangel, Ure, Rostovtzeff 
and Hogarth given in AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 579, n. 39; 
F. Schachermeyr, Etruskische Friihgeschichte, Berlin, 
1929, pp. 17 ff. I have not seen Schachermeyr’s 
Hethiter und Achéer, MDAOG, ix, 1-2, 1935. 
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standards of the Mycenaean or of the Hittite civilizations? Did Asia Minor transmit to the 
Greeks of historic age the impetus which became decisive for the rise of archaic Greek cul- 
ture? 

The southern coast of Asia Minor used to be one dark mystery. M. P. Nilsson has pointed 
out that several passages of Homer indicate mythological recollections of events connected 
with this region, which is far removed from the immediate setting of the Iliad.® Other 
scholars have mentioned the part played by Cilicia in the Greek legends concerned with the 
colonization of Cyprus.'° For a time, the suppositional Kingdom of the Ahhiyawa was ten- 
tatively located in Cilicia. 

Archaeologically, the Western part of this coast from Lycia through Cilicia Tracheia is 
still very much of a blank for the periods between the thirteenth and the sixth centuries B.c." 
In the strategically located and rich Cilician plain, however, two sites have been excavated: 
Mersin, at the Western edge of the plain” and Tarsus” in its center. For the period with 
which we are concerned, the results are so similar that the two sites may be conveniently 
treated together. 

The Prehistoric hill at Tarsus still forms the highest elevation of the city. The finds, no- 
tably seals and a Hittite tablet,‘ have made it quite certain that Tarsus in the time of the 
Hittite Empire was culturally linked with the Hittites, and probably stood under Hittite 
domination. In Mersin, too, part of a fortress of Hittite character and much Hittite pottery 
were discovered. Thus the city wall which consists of an inner and outer wall with a series 
of rectangular chambers between them (Level VI), has markedly Hittite characteristics. 
It is clear that the people who dominated the Cilician Plain were people culturally affiliated 
with the Hittites. They had built these great fortifications with the intention of preventing 


the Mycenaean Greeks from establishing settlements in this strategic corner. 
The relief of a Hittite King on the coastal road from Mersin to Adana and Missis indicates 
the value which the Hittite Kingdom placed upon this region." 


9M. P. Nilsson, The Origin of Greek Mythology, 
Berkeley, California, 1932, pp. 52 ff., with reference to 
Bellerophon and Chimaera. 

10 E, Gjerstad, “The Colonization of Cyprus, in 
Greek Legend,” Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 
x, 1944, pp. 107 ff. E. Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late 
Cypriote Bronze Age, 1940, pp. 208 f. S. Casson, An- 
cient Cyprus in Art and Archaeology, London, 1937. 

11 The tombs of Asarlik in Caria must be considered 
in connection with the study of the Western coast. 

2 Mersin: J. Garstang, “Explorations in Cilicia, 
Interim Reports I-V,” LAAA, xxiv, 1937, pp. 52 ff., 
xxv, 1938, 12 ff., 71 ff., xxvi, 1939-40, pp. 38 ff. 
and especially Report V, ZAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, with 
contributions by Seton H. F. Lloyd, R. F. Barnett, 
and G. M. Fitzgerald. These reports also include refer- 
ences to trial digs and surface finds at various other 
mounds in Cilicia such as Sirkeli near Adana and 
Kazanli. J. Garstang, LAAA, xxiv, 1937, pp. 52 ff., 
xxv, pp. 12 ff.; pottery from these and other mounds 
in Gjerstad, “Cilician Studies,” RA, 1934, pp. 156 ff. 
Other sites were visited by the Bryn Mawr expedition: 
Zeytin, Kabarsa between Adana and Tarsus, and 


Domuz Tepe (AJA, 1935, p. 526). This Domuz Tepe, 


close by the sea, is not the same as the Hittite mound 
discovered by Bossert, cf. n. 28. 

13 Preliminary reports by H. Goldman, AJA, 
xxxix, 1935, pp. 527 ff., xli, 1937, pp. 262 ff., xlii, 
1938, pp. 30 ff., xliv, 1940, pp. 60 ff. 

44 Seal of Isputahsu of Kizwatna, independent but 
contemporary and allied with Hittite King Telepinu, 
A. Gitze, AJA, xl, 1936, pp. 210 ff. (1650 B.c.?). The 
seal of Queen Puduhepa, H. Goldman, AJA, xli, 
1937, pp. 280 f., fig. 40, and I. Gelb, ibid., pp. 289 ff. 
(thirteenth century B.c.). Hittite clay tablet, H. Gold- 
man, AJA, xli, 19387, pp. 280 f. (1250 B.c.), and A. 
Gitze, ibid., p. 288, AJA, xliv, 1940, pp. 73-76, fig. 
31. Cf. A. Gétze, “Cuneiform Inscriptions from 
Tarsus,” JAOS, lix, 1939, pp. 1 ff. H. Goldman, 
AJA, xli, 1937, p. 281, mentions “‘a large number of 
clay bullae with Hittite hieroglyphs.” 

16 Cf. the Plan of Level VI, in LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, 
pl. 44. 

J. Garstang and H. G. Giiterbock, LAAA, 
xxiv, 1937, pp. 64 ff., pl. 18. I. Gelb, Hittite Hiero- 
glyphic Monuments, OIP, xlv, 1939, p. 20. H. Th. 
Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, Berlin, 1942, p. 58, figs. 553 f. 
The rock-cut relief faces the river Ceyhan, the ancient 
Pyramus. 
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What then was the position of the Mycenaeans with regard to the Southern coast of 
Asia Minor? Mycenaean pottery has been found at Mersin, Kazanli, Tarsus, and Domuz 
Tepe, along a stretch of some 150 kilometers, but very little of it appears to antedate the 
last phase of Mycenaean style associated with the turbulent era of migrations.'’ North of 
the Cilician Plain, beyond the mountain range, Dr. Tahsin Ozgiic, in his excavations on 
behalf of the University of Ankara, has discovered a Mycenaean vase in the Hittite Imperial 
level at Fraktin, 70 km. south of Kaiseri,'* 120 km. north of Adana. The publication of this 
first authentic example of Mycenaean pottery from the interior of Asia Minor will be an 
important event for chronology of the Mycenaean and Hittite cultures, but this vase appears 
to be no more than an isolated object carried northward from the coast along the road fol- 
lowing the Seyhan valley. From Mersin westward, no Mycenaean finds have been reported, 
until we come to the Greek island of Rhodes.’® On the other hand, Mycenaeans were un- 
doubtedly entrenched on Cyprus, and had intensive trade relations with Syria and Palestine 
attested by imported Mycenaean pottery and its limitations in local wares.”° The situation 
is best accounted for by the following hypothesis. 

The great sea-lane of trade between Greece and the Near East went from Greece along the 
islands of Cos, Calymnus, Cnidus and Rhodes. Mycenaean material found in the Swedish 


17 Mersin: R. Barnett, LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, pp. 
101 ff. pls. 81 and 46. Kazanli: E. Gjerstad, RA, 1934, 
p. 159, 171, 176 f., 181, 201, figs. 6 and 18 A. Kazanli is 
12 km. east of Mersin, ca. 2 km. from the sea. Gjerstad 
called the Helladic wares that he found “LH. III.” but 
H. Goldman knew of fourteenth century Mycenaean 
sherds from Kazanli. She also found one at Domuz 
Tepe, on the east bank of Ceyhan River (Pyramus). 
AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 562, xlii, 1938, p. 54. For 
the locations cf. the maps in Gjerstad, loc. cit., fig. 19 
and Garstang, LAAA, xxiv, 1937, pp. 54 f., pl. 11. 
Tarsus: Cf. n. 24 below. On a visit to Kazanli in Janu- 
ary 1948, after the winter ploughing, we found that 
plain wares form at least 90% of all sherds, with heavy 
incidence of Iron Age forms. Of 200 sherds collected 
only four were distinctly Mycenaean in character, plus 
some very small fragments. Two appear to belong to 
Furumark’s III C I phase, and two are probably III B 
(1230-1200 and 1300-1230 B.c. respectively). 

18 Dr. Tahsin Ozgiic has most generously permitted 
me to examine the material of his excavations in 
Fraktin and Elbistan which will prove to be of great 
significance not only for the Mycenaean but also for 
Hittite and Phrygian problems. 

19 Gjerstad, RA, 1934, p. 198, n. 1, states that he 
found no Mycenaean sherds during his journey 
through Pamphilia. The most recent Mycenaean 
material from Rhodes is published in Clara Rhodos, X, 
1941. For an analysis of the late phase of Rhodian- 
Mycenaean pottery cf. A. Furumark, Opuscula 
Archaeologica, iii, 1944, pp. 196 ff. This article was 
brought to my attention by Dr. M. Mellink. For the 
classification and dating of the finds from the various 
Myceanean sites cf. A. Furumark, the indices in The 
Myceanean Pottery, Analysis and Classification, Steck- 
holm, 1940 and The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, 


Stockholm, 1941. For Cos, cf. JHS, Ixv, 1945, pp. 
102 ff. A number of additions to the list of eastern 
sites with Mycenaean wares must be made, for ex- 
ample the Amuq mounds and Tell Atchana (El 
Alakh) in the Antioch plain and Jett in Palestine. 
Professor Braidwood has kindly informed me that 
Mycenaean sherds occur in phase ““M” of his chrono- 
logical sequence for the Amuq mounds. For El Alakh 
cf. ILN, 1938, p. 504, 1939, p. 867, a reference I owe 
to Dr. William S. Smith, “E] Alakh and Chronology,” 
AJA, li, 1947, p. 199. For Jett, cf. J. L. Kelso and J. 
Palin Thorley, BASOR, civ, December 1946, pp. 21 ff., 
fig. 1. 

20 For the various native imitations of Mycenaean 
ware in Syria and Palestine cf. Furumark, Chronology, 
p. 116 ff. Here again the material from the mounds in 
the plain of Antioch will add important chapters. From 
the inspection of pottery excavated by Prof. Braid- 
wood, it seems to me that in the region of Antioch 
there was a continuous development from the latest 
Mycenaean and Submycenaean into a very primitive 
Protogeometric. It would be tempting to assume that 
here, as in the case of the Philistines, remnants of in- 
vading tribes played a part in this development. Cf. 
P. L. O. Guy, OIP, xxxiii, 1938, pp. 157 f. From 
Professor Braidwood’s note I gather that Stage “N” 
of the Amuq mound has 75% of painted pottery clas- 
sified as “LH IV” and that this tradition extends into 
Stage “O”’, which begins at ca. 1000 B.c. The matter is 
not so clear with regard to the Cilician Plain. Furu- 
mark, Opuscula Archaeologica, iii, 1944, p. 264 and 
n. 2, appears to assume a Regional Mycenaean III 
C. 1 (1200-1075) style for Cilicia, which he believes to 
have influenced the Philistine pottery. Such vases 
form however only a very small fraction of the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age material at Tarsus. 
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excavations at Mylasa by Prof. Axel Persson (unpublished) may indicate a penetration 
into the coastal zone of Caria.” From Rhodes, the sailors may have gone to the good harbor 
of Telmessus (Fethiye) ;” but from there on they cut straight across to Cyprus to con- 
tinue from there to the large and wealthy cities of the Syrian, Phoenician, and Palestinian 
coast. Professor J. F. Daniel tells me that favorable anchorages for small craft exist as far 
as Adalia; and he observes that today also it is customary for small craft to make the run 
from this region to Cyprus rather than follow the coast to Cilicia. The mountainous coasts 
of Pamphylia and Cilicia Tracheia offered no particular attractions to Aegean traders; and, 
as we have seen, the rich Cilician plain was vigilantly defended by states with Hittite af- 
filiations. We may then presume that the great sea-route by which Syrian, Phoenician, and 
Minoan objects went to Mycenae and Mycenaean vases to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
skirted the largest part of the Southern coast of Asia Minor, and that the isolated My- 
cenaean sherds of the fourteenth and early thirteenth centuries found in the Cilician plain 
were the result of very casual limited trade with Mycenaean settlers on Cyprus. 

Nevertheless, the Mycenaeans cannot have failed to obtain some knowledge of the loca- 
tion and character of the major cities along the South coast of Asia Minor. It is tempting to 
assume that Rhodes served as the staging point and Cyprus as one of the jumping-off 
points for that great combined operation known as the Raid of the Peoples of the Land and 
Sea. About 1200 s.c. Mersin and Tarsus were laid waste. This is apparently the same dis- 
astrous raid that we later pick up in the destroyed cities of Syria and Phoenicia, the raid 
which came to an end in the Nile Delta. In Mersin the destroyers built a block house over 
the ruins of the Hittite fortress (Level IV). As pottery, they used a debased version of 
latest Mycenaean styles™ (Gjerstad’s Levanto-Cycladic; Garstang’s Hellado-Cilician, xm 
cent.). We have no real historical evidence for the early Dark Ages in Cilicia, but certain 
Greek legends might go back to the events, which we have seen reflected in the archaeo- 
logical evidence. One of these legends concerns Io, the princess of Argos, who had been 
turned into a white cow by her lover Zeus. Thereupon the jealous Hera sent a gadfly, which 
chased Io over the whole earth. Finally Io found rest on the banks of the Nile Delta, “where 
fate bade her and her children to establish their home” (Aesch. Prom. 705). According to 
some late Greek writers, a searching party of Greeks from Argos went to look for Io (Strabo, 
XIV, 573). On their way, they founded Tarsus. 

The legend re-translated into history might mean this: Mycenaeans from Argos went to 
Egypt and on their way passed through Tarsus. The legend then, would be a recollection of 
the great raid of 1200 B.c. It is also an entirely tenable hypothesis that the adventure of 
Bellerophon, who went to Lycia bearing the famous ojyara Avyp4, refers to one of the Greek 
expeditions following the great raid.” The case histories of the Philistines, who settled in 
Palestine and the Danauna, who apparently formed a state at Karatepe on the Pyramus 


21 Dr. Erik Holmberg and Professor Axel Boethius 
kindly told me about this excavation. 

22 A Mycenaean stirrup vase has allegedly been 
found at Telmessus. Cf. Furtwingler-Léschcke, 33, 
quoted by Bittel, Préhistorische Forschung in Klein- 
asien, Istanbul, 1934, p. 92, n. 2. Miss Theresa Goell 
tells me that even for modern small steamers the next 
good harbor after Telmessus (Fethiye), Adalia, is 
difficult to make in bad weather. Modern navigational 
lanes run from Rhodes to Limassol on Cyprus or 
directly to Beyrouth. 

*% LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, p. 97, pl. 14. 


4 Cf. H. Goldman and J. F. Daniel, AJA, xli, 


1937, pp. 261 f., 277 ff., figs. $38, 41, 42. R. D. Barnett, 
LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, pl. 81, figs. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7. A 
Furumark, Opuscula Archaeologica iii, 1944, p. 264, 
n. 2, and p. 265. The Mycenaean fibula from Tarsus 
was dated by Przeworski in the thirteenth century. 
Cf. AJA, xli, 1987, p. 278, fig. 32 and S. Przeworski, 
“Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens,” Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xxvi, Suppl. vol., Leiden, 
1939, pp. 72 and 172. 

25 For other Greek legends possibly referring to the 
landings in Cilicia cf. J. L. Myres, CAH, II, Chapter 
xxv, pp. 646 ff. The identification of the Biblical 
Tarshish in the list of the children of Yawan with 
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(Ceyhan) indicate that various invading tribes settled along the invaders’ route after their 
repulse. If very late Mycenaean and Sub-Mycenaean local styles appeared in Cilicia and 
in the Antioch plain, we may assume that there, too, bands of invaders were involved, 
perhaps as shortlived rulers of these districts. How many of these rulers were Greek, is a 
problematic question; in any case, the native elements appear to have re-asserted them- 
selves in Southern Asia Minor and Northern Syria before the year 1000 B.c. 

The twelfth and the eleventh centuries B.c. seem to have been rather dismal times for 
this area. At Tarsus, at least, there were apparently just a few squatters left. But subse- 
quently the situation improved. Locally made vases, which I should classify as “Asiatic 
Geometric” appear. It is not clear, however, whether the people who now came to Tarsus 
and Mersin were of different stock from those who had lived there in the Hittite times.” 

Archaeological material of the period from the tenth to the eighth century reflects only 
one type of important foreign influence in Tarsus and Mersin. That influence comes from 
the island of Cyprus, some 60 miles south of Mersin. Cypriote pottery, both imported and 
in local imitations dominates the latter part of the Dark Ages in Mersin and Tarsus.” 
In this southeast corner of Asia Minor, then, a situation prevailed which is characteristic 
of the Dark Ages. The high material standards and the far-flung trade, which had benefited 
the coastal cities of Cilicia, when they were under Hittite influence, is succeeded by rather 
lowly settlements. Long-range overseas trade has broken down: only the short run to the 
neighboring island of Cyprus is attempted by the Cilician sailors. There is no trace of ob- 
jects from the mainland of Greece or even from such Greek islands as Rhodes, which were 
relatively near. There are few, if any, Phoenician objects. Even more surprising is the rela- 
tively negligible amount of cultural influence exercised by the Late Hittite States of Eastern 


Asia Minor and Northern Syria—all the more striking after the recent discovery less than 
one hundred miles from Tarsus of the capital of the Danauna at Karatepe, where an eighth 
century palace with sculptures resembling Tell Halaf and inscriptions in Canaanite and 
hieroglyphic Hittite have been found.” Similarities which link the sites in the Cilician plain 


Tarsus (Genesis, x, 2 and 4) has apparently been re- 
jected by Biblical scholars. Cf. The Westminster Atlas 
of Biblical Archaeology. For the equation Tarshish- 
Tartessos cf. E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, IT?, 
Berlin, 1931, pp. 94 ff. 

* Professor Gitze, JAOS, lix, 1939, pp. 5 ff., 
states that the population of Cilicia in the seventh 
century B.c. was ethnically the same as in Roman 
times. He suggests, however, that a change of popula- 
tion took place in Tarsus between the time of the 
Hittite and the later Iron Age. This possibility must 
be kept in mind in connection with another Homeric 
problem: the location of the Cilicians. In the Iliad they 
appear to be located near Troy; did perchance a part 
of that tribe move along the coast of Asia Minor to 
the historic Cilicia during the turbulent period of 
migration? I do not feel competent to discuss the 
alleged participation of the Cilicians in the raid on 
Egypt, which is based on linguistic evidence. Cf. J. 
Garstang, AJA, xlvii, 1943, p. 43, and G. Bonfante, 
AJA, |, 1946, pp. 259 ff. on Teucrians and Cilicians, 
but I am extremely doubtful that the Cilicians ever 
invaded Cyprus as has been suggested by Gjerstad, 
Acta Instituti Romani, x, 1944, pp. 119 f. 


27 Cypriote pottery and kindred local wares in 
Tarsus. Cf. AJA, xxxix, 1935, p. 535, 543, 548; 
xli, 1937, pp. 271 f., 277 ff.; xlii, 1938, pp. 40 f. 
Mersin: R. D. Barnett, LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, pl. 
47, 1-9. Cypriote fibulae: Przeworski, op. cit., pp. 68, 
152 and H. Goldman, AJA, xli, 1937, pp. 277 f., fig. 
32. My study of the Iron Age pottery in Tarsus in- 
dicates also a very considerable continuity from the 
Bronze Age in the plain wares and various connections 
with North Syria. 

*8 This site located on the Ceyhan river has been 
discovered by Professor Th. Bossert and Dr. Halet 
Cambel of the University of Istanbul. Two prelimi- 
nary reports have appeared, and a third is in process 
of publication. Cf. H. Th. Bossert and U. Bahadir 
Alkim, “Karatepe, Second Preliminary Report,” 
Istanbul Universitesi Yayinlari, no. 340, 1947, pp. 29 
ff. I am indebted to Prof. Bossert and Dr. Cambel for 
enlightening me about various aspects of this most 
promising excavation. In addition, Hittite sculpture 
was found at Domuz Tepe across the river, cf. Bossert, 
op. cit., pp. 156, 159, 160. Other cities of “Late Hittite” 
type, relatively near, are Marash to the northeast, 
Sakcegizii, Sinjirli, and Karkhemish to the east. 
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with those in North Syria, lie mostly in the field of household pottery and plain wares where 
local traditions are likely to persist. Besides, here as in the crude terracotta figurines, we 
must envisage a regional style which included both the northern and the eastern shores 
of the Gulf of Iskanderun. A few metal objects of provincial Syro-Hittite style have al- 
legedly come from Tarsus.?* But the main features of late Syro-Hittite urban culture — 
fortified palaces with sculptured entrances and orthostates, and the knowledge of writing— 
are missing in Tarsus as well as in Mersin. 

The important part played by Cyprus in this corner of the Mediterranean brings to mind 
a statement made by Greek historians that the Cypriotes had “the dominion of the seas” 
for a number of years in the ninth century B.c.?® Now Cyprus was one of the few areas of the 
Mediterranean in which continuity of culture was preserved to a degree through the centuries 
of the Dark Ages. “The Dominion of the Seas”” may mean that the peoples of Cyprus did 
not permit anybody to get through from Greece to the Near East. 

At any rate, the lifeline of trade from the Near East to Greece, the traditional route from 
Syria, to Cyprus, to Rhodes, to the Greek mainland appears to have been blocked, probably 
by piratic peoples of Asia Minor. 

But around 700 B.c. the situation in Cilicia changed. A great re-opening of trade between 
East and West took place. This strong revival was perhaps conditioned even more by the 
events in the East than those in Greece. For, in the eighth century B.c. Assyrians had 
reached the Mediterranean. In the year 709 B.c. the Kings of Cyprus paid tribute to the 
Assyrian King. And in 696 B.c. Sennacherib, King of Assyria, captured Tarsus. Apparently, 
the Assyrians had gone to work with their customary thoroughness. Excavations at Tarsus 
have revealed a vast destruction of the city, which was subsequently rebuilt by the As- 
syrians. Cuneiform Assyrian tablets found in Tarsus indicate that Tarsus was actually 
within the sphere of Assyrian culture.*® On the same occasion, the Ionians were said to have 
battled the Assyrians—the first historic date in the contact of Orient and Greece. They 
were supposedly defeated, but the remarkable fact is that Greek trade seems to have 
benefited by this turn of events. In Tarsus, for instance, late Geometric Greek cups, and 
early Orientalizing vases from Rhodes, Samos, and Corinth appear around 700 B.c.*! The 
same wares appear on sites along the coast of Syria** and Greek fibulae are found in the 


288 A bronze figurine of a bull in Warsaw, allegedly archaiques d’Istria, Bucuresti, 1938, pp. 39 ff., figs. 7 


from Tarsus, was dated by Przeworski ca. 1000 B.c. 
Cf. S. Przeworski, “Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in 
der Zeit von 1500-700 B.c.,” Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, xxvi, Suppl. Vol., Leiden, 1939, pp. 
103, 127 f., pl. 20, 1. 

29 Eusebius following Diodorus. Cf. Gilbert Murray, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, Oxford, 1907, pp. 259 ff. 

30 Cyprus: J. L. Myres, CAH, II, pp. 643 f. As- 
syrians at Tarsus: A. Gétze, JAOS, lix, 1939, pp. 5 
ff. H. Goldman, AJA, xli, 1937, pp. 276 f., 280, 288, 
fig. 26, xlii, 1938, p. 51, xliv, 1940, pp. 84 ff., fig. 
49. Olmstead, History of Assyria, pp. 310 f. Ruge, in 
RE, VIII, 1932, pp. 2413 ff., Weissbach, ibid., s.v. 
Sanherib, p. 2276. S. Smith, CAH, III, p. 71. 

3! Tarsus: H. Goldman, AJA, XLI, 1937, pp. 276, 
288, xlii, 1938, p. 44 f., figs. 33 f., xxxix, 1935, p. 
547 f., figs. 41f. Mersin: R. D. Barnett, LAAA, xxvi, 
1939-40, pp. 103 ff., 115, pls. 46, 9 and 49 f., 80, 1, 78, 
12. For the Rhodian cups cf. M. Lambrino, Les Vases 


ff. Cf. Addenda. 

32 A] Mina Sueidia: M. Robertson, JHS, Ix, 1940, 
pp. 2 ff. Tell Sukh: Forrer, Bericht III Internationaler 
archdologischer Kongress, 1940. Greek fibulae in 
Ugarit: Cl. Schaeffer, Ugaritica, III, Paris, 1939 pp. 
45 ff., 80 ff. Corinthian vases and Greek fibulae in 
Sinjirli: cf. W. Andrae and Luschan, Sendschirli, v, 
pls. 22 and 43. According to Prof. Braidwood, Greek 
wares appear in the Amuq mounds even before the 
Assyrian occupation. For references to Greek ‘‘Geo- 
metric” pottery in Palestine and Hama cf. J. Riis, 
Tyrrhenika, Copenhagen, 1941, p. 199, n. 7. Rhodian 
sherds have also been reported from Palestine. The pre- 
cise initial date of the resumption of Greek long range 
trade with North Syria and Phoenicia still remains to 
be determined. The matter hinges on the dating of 
late Geometric scyphi and fibulae. I believe that the 
first exploratory trips, perhaps in return of Phoenician 
visits, took place from ca. 750 B.c. on. 
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Palace of Sargon. Thus, after an interruption of five centuries, Greek ships could sail 
again to the Near East,—but the Iliad shows practically no trace of this epochal event.* 

We now turn to the Western coast of Asia Minor, to that region where many would 
place the cradle of historical Greek civilization. I believe that in Mycenaean times just as 
there was a major sea lane to the Near East along the Southern coast of Asia Minor, so 
there was another major lane of sea trade to the Northeast leading to the Dardanelles. It 
was probably also the course which the heroes of Homer were wont to sail. Boats crossing 
over from the Greek mainland, as for instance from Aulis, would pass between Euboea 
and Andros and making use of a current still used today sail along the West coast of Chios 
to make landfall at Lesbos or in the Troad.* It was the Mycenaeans who sailed this route, 
but the people with whom they traded at the ports of call were Anatolians. The wealthiest 
of the Anatolian cities on the Dardanelles was holy Ilios, far-famed Troy. For an up to 
date discussion of this the most focal site for Homeric archaeology we must await the pub- 
lication of Professor Blegen’s findings. There appears to be agreement among archaeologists 
that the cultural character of this city was Anatolian, but that it was well known to the 
Mycenaean Greeks. Many Mycenaean vases and local imitations of Mycenaean wares, 
found in Troy VI indicate the extent of trade with Greece. According to Professor Blegen 
this Sixth City was destroyed by an earthquake, about 1300 B.c. The Homeric Troy, the 
city which perished a century later in a conflagration, is now called Troy VII A. As in Tar- 
sus after the raid of 1200 B.c., so in Troy after the conflagration a late Mycenaean ware is 
found over the burned ruins. It proves that Troy VII A was the city destroyed by the 
Homeric heroes. The brief preliminary notes published so far, seem to indicate that after 
the destruction Troy came under Thracian domination, but that the population included 


33 G. Loud, The Palace of Sargon, II, Chicago, 1938, 
pl. 59 (before 705 B.c.). This bears out the hypothesis 
that trade with Syria preceded the Greek attempts to 
gain a foothold on the coast of Cilicia. Cf. also the 
fibulae of the Iron Age cemetery apparently from ca. 
750-600 B.c. L. Woolley, LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, pls. 
19 and 21. K. Bittel, ABB, 1935, no. 1, pp. 22 f., pls. 
11, 14, quotes fibulae from Ivriz (Asia Minor) and 
Sinjirli as being of the eighth century, but this date 
cannot be regarded as too precise. He also publishes a 
fibula from Boghazkéy. More material in Przeworski, 
op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

tT cannot share Professor Carpenter’s (op. cit.,pp. 
174 f.) confidence that our fragmentary tradition per- 
mits us to recognize all contemporary events in 
Homeric epics, as for instance the end of the Phrygian 
Empire. There were many episodes in the early en- 
counters of the Greeks with the Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and Egyptians of which we are entirely ignorant. Thus 
everything known about the Greek notions about the 
Amazons points to vague ideas about peoples on the 
Black Sea, but surely not the Cimmerians. I also be- 
lieve that the Greeks had at least hearsay knowledge 
of Egypt before the foundation of Naucratis —as wit- 
ness the stories about Bokchoris, whose death Egyp- 
tologists now incline to place a decade earlier than 714. 
The references in the Iliad are to Cyprus and Sidon 


(VI, 290 f.), all possible in the early “exploratory” 
phase during the eighth century B.c. 

35 Prof. Carpenter has pointed out that it was not 
necessary for the ancient sailors to call anywhere en 
route. I had the privilege of discussing the navigational 
problem with the captain of the S. S. Concordia, an 
Italian freighter of 1,000 tons which followed this 
route. He estimated that a boat with one sail and 
twenty oarsmen might make six knots with favorable 
wind over this route. 

36 H. Th. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, Berlin, 1942, pp. 
19 ff. figs. 5, 38 ff. K. Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Ex- 
cavations, London, 1891. H. Schmidt, Schlitmann’s 
trojanische Sammlung, Berlin, 1902. C. Blegen, AJA, 
xxxvi, 1932, pp. 431 ff., xxxviii, 1934, pp. 223 ff. 
Blegen’s chronology is set forth provisionally in AJA, 
xxxix, 1935, pp. 16 ff., and 550 f. It involves how- 
ever, a number of problems. Thus the post-conflagra- 
tion period VII B, is said to have produced a “My- 
cenaean ware of a style similar to the Granary class”: 
it could not well be earlier than the destruction of 
Troy placed ca. 1190 B.c.; but Furumark, Opuscula 
Archaeologica iii, 1944, p. 265, states that the latest 
Mycenaean pottery found in Troy dates from the “IIT 
C la” (1230-1200) phase. If Furumark is right, we 
might have to date the fall of Troy in 1278 rather than 
about 1190 B.c. 
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Anatolian®’ elements. Pending the definitive publication it is difficult to judge when the 
destruction of Troy took place. We must consider the possibility that it preceded the great 
late Mycenaean incursion into Syria, Palestine and Egypt. The siege of Troy involved pri- 
marily the Greeks from the mainland and was almost entirely a Greek venture. In the at- 
tacks against the Near East, Greek elements were more likely to come from the islands; and 
in any case the Greeks formed probably only a minor part of the heterogeneous tribes who 
participated. Yet both campaigns aimed at rich cities which had been previously centers of 
trade.** As far as our present archaeological knowledge goes, there was only one great cen- 
ter of Mycenaean trade near the Dardanelles. If Troy had not been found, one might accuse 
Homer of geographical misunderstanding; but as the matter stands, it is far more credible 
that Homer should be inconsistent in local details, based perchance on earlier epics, than 
that the identification of Hissarlik and Troy should be mistaken.*® 

The Homeric tradition is also borne out by the excavations on Lesbos. There the late 
Bronze Age city of Thermi was destroyed in late Mycenaean times. The Iliad tells us that 
Achilles on one of his forays had taken Lesbos.“ 

The main point of the survey, however, is this. Only in this region of the West coast near 
the Hellespont do we find evidence of intensive traffic with the Mycenaeans and of great 
destruction in Late Mycenaean times. South of the Troad, the evidence for Mycenaean 
trade is sporadic, the evidence for Mycenaean settlements slender, the evidence for de- 
structive Late Mycenaean raids non-existent.“ Here is the list of Mycenaean material, ar- 


87 Professor Blegen (AJA, xxxix, 1935) states 
that Trojan monochrome ware continued “in as- 
sociation with a Mycenaean ware of a style similar to 
the Granary class and with Buckelkeramik virtually 
identical with that found in Macedonia.” The ancient 
tradition about the close relation of Thracians and 
Phrygians is supported to a degree by linguistic co- 
incidence; it should perhaps be interpreted as pointing 
to fairly simultaneous invasion from East and West 
into Asia Minor. Cf. W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric 
Macedonia, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 121 ff. According to 
a letter of Dr. Cedric Boulter, who is at work on the 
late periods of Troy the Buckelkeramik is followed by 
“local Geometric.” Until evidence is produced, I be- 
lieve that the “Greek Geometric pottery” found in 
Troy VIII is “Asiatic Geometric,” and that a really 
Greek Troy did not exist until the seventh century 
B.c. K. Schefold, JdJ, lvii, 1942, pp. 131 ff., asserts 
that there is Greek Geometric in Troy; he also re- 
produces Orientalizing sherds of local make, figs. 6, 8. 

38 So far there is not enough evidence for Mycenaean 
trade along the shores of the Black Sea, but new dis- 
coveries may supply it. An Anatolian rhyton was 
found in the Shaft Tombs at Mycenae; a ram, allegedly 
inscribed with Minoan characters, has been found at 
Samsun on the Black Sea. Cf. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, 
pp. 17 f., figs. 5-9. It is more significant that My- 
cenaean types of objects appear reflected in the 
tumuli burials of Trialeti in Georgia. Cf. E. Minns and 
C. F. A. Schaffer, Antiquity, 1948, pp. 129 ff. For the 
metal trade of the Aegean with this region cf. Przewor- 


ski, op. cit., pp. 172 f., 180 f. For the Argonaut legend 
and Homer, cf. the remarks of A. D. Nock, AJA, 
xlvii, 1943, p. 494. 

39 Professor Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 59 ff., has sug- 
gested that Homer mistakenly identified Hissarlik with 
Troy, already legendary in his day. Yet ancient tradi- 
tion was notoriously tenacious in clinging to old sites; 
the general geography is clear enough. If Hissarlik were 
not in existence we should have to postulate a city in 
very much the same location and with very much the 
same amount of Mycenaean trade. 

40 Tliad, TX, 129 f. W. Lamb, Thermi, Cambridge, 
1936, pp. 65 f., 68, 208 ff., for Mycenaean vases and 
Mycenaean types of swords and arrowheads, and pp. 
142, 148, pls. 18 f., for local imitations of Mycenaean 
shapes. In view of Furumark’s statement on My- 
cenaean pottery in Troy, quoted in footnote 36, it is 
interesting that at Thermi, too, Miss Lamb believed 
that no Mycenaean objects were later than 1200 B.c. 

41 This scanty evidence has been consistently used 
to postulate the existence of flourishing Mycenaean 
cities along the entire Western coast. Older literature 
on the subject contains a number of references to 
*“Mycenaean” and “Submycenaean” vases, which are 
actually “Asiatic Geometric”, “Phrygian”, etc. Cf. K. 
Bittel, Prahistorische Forschung in Kleinasien, Istan- 
bul, 1934, p. 92, n. 2 and p. 93, n. 1. But even the 
scholars most intimately acquainted with the archae- 
ology of Asia Minor have overstated the extent of 
Mycenaean influence. For example K. Bittel, op. cit., 
pp. 116 f., states quite properly that in Miletus alone 
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ranged from north to south: Pitane (Candarli), southwest of Pergamon, has produced one 
Mycenaean vase;” for Phocaea-Foca, mention is made of “Late Mycenaean”’ finds, without 
any illustrations;* the Aeolian Larisa (Burunguk) has one Mycenaean sherd.“* Colophon 
(Degirmendere) appears to have had some Mycenaean tombs, but their exact date and con- 
tents are unknown.“ Something definite has finally been published about Miletus. The small 
German excavation of 1938 has reinforced the probability that Miletus, originally a native 
Anatolian settlement, was inhabited by Mycenaeans, possibly as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c.“ The excavators maintain that it was possible to observe the transition from Late 
Mycenaean to Protogeometric, but this is a much more doubtful matter. The sherds pub- 
lished so far leave a gap from Late Mycenaean to fairly late Geometric.*’ The results of the 
excavations at Mylasa are as yet unpublished, but Late Mycenaean II and III have been 
found there.** A Late Mycenaean amphora has been reported as coming from Milas and a 
Mycenaean stirrup vase is said to have come from Telmessos-Fethiye, the last good harbor 
before the rough stretch of the south coast begins. The tombs of Asarlik-Bodrum have been 
generally termed Submycenaean.*® I am inclined to conclude that before the Dark Ages the 
Mycenaeans had only isolated settlements in Ionia, trading posts surrounded by a host of 
native tribes, whom the Greeks called Carians and Pelasgians. The famous Empire of the 


is there evidence for a real Mycenaean settlement, but 
nevertheless describes the Western coast as “part of 
Mycenaean koine.” Cf. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, pp. 17 
f., map xvut, “the Greeks spread over the entire 
coastal region of Western Anatolia.” Similar views are 
expressed by J. Keil, RE, s.v., “Lydien.’’ J. Garstang, 
AJA, xlvi, 1943, pp. 34 ff., “the open estuaries of 
the Western coast seemed almost to invite invasion 
and the Achaeans took full advantage.” M. P. Nilsson, 
The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, Berkeley, 
1932: ““The Western coast of Asia Minor was colonized 
by the Greeks only at the very end of the Mycenaean 
Age.” Cf. K. Bittel, op. cit., fig. 1, a map of Mycenaean 
finds in Asia Minor known up to 1933. H. H. von der 
Osten, “Alishar Hiiyiik,” OZP, xxx, Chicago, 1937, 
pp. 457 f. and map 19. Kiibler and Kraiker, Kera- 
meikos, I, 1939, pp. 170 ff. J. L. Myres, CAH, II, ch. 
Il, pp. 635 ff. and ch. xx. 

42 Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, fig. 7. According to Perrot- 
Chipiez, Histoire de l'art, V1, p. 923, figs. 489 and 491, 
it was found in the excavations of the cemetery. 
Istanbul Museum (Cilini Kiosk). 

48 CR, Acad. Beaux Arts et Belles Lettres, 1921, p. 
122; Bittel, op. cit., p. 92, n. 2, no. 2. 

44K. Schefold, Larisa, Ill, “Die Kleinfunde,” 
Berlin, 1943, pl. 57, upper left. 

SH. Goldman, AJA, xxvii, 1923, pp. 67 f., men- 
tions “a tholos tomb with Mycenaean pottery,” “a 
house below fourth century level with Geometric 
pottery,” and “burned burials of Geometric pottery.” 
L. B. Holland, Hesperia, xiii, 1944, p. 91, n. 3, pp. 
137 ff., fig. 22, shows that the “home with Geometric 
pottery” belonged to the seventh century. S. Prze- 
worski, op. cit., pl. 5, 1-5, pp. 72 f., 192, publishes 
bronze knives, xu cent.? and other metal objects in 


the British Museum allegedly found in a tomb in 
Colophon together with Mycenaean glass beads. 
Przeworski quotes Greenwall, Archaeologia, viii, 
pp. 5 f. The sequence assumed by Holland is “Non- 
Greek settlement,” “Creto-Mycenaean,” “Geometric”, 
but apart from a burned floor, no structures earlier 
than the Lydian period have been found. 

46 A. vy. Gerkan and C. Weickert, Bericht III iiber 
Internationalen Kongress fiir Archdologie, Berlin, 
1940, pp. 314, 325 ff., pls. 24 f. Weickert p. 330 says: 
“fn a trial pit at Western foundation of the temple of 
Athena, the transition from Protogeometric to My- 
cenaean was particularly clear.” But the sherd re- 
ferred to by Weickert may be late Geometric rather 
than “Protogeometric.” Cf. v. Gerkan’s earlier state- 
ments in Miletus, I, 8, 1925, pp. 77 f., 113 ff., II, 3, 
1935, pp. 6 f., 9 f., 77 f., 113 f. For the dating of vases 
from earlier excavations at Miletus (“III B,” 1300- 
1230), (“III C 1a,” 1230-1200) cf. Furumark, Opus- 
cula Archaeologica, iii, 1944, p. 201, n. 1. For possible 
relations with Hittite states cf. Garstang, AJA, 
xlii, 1943, pp. 42 ff. The horse bit from Miletus is 
dated by Przeworski in the thirteenth century and 
called Mesopotamian in form. Op. cit., pp. 14, 64, 72, 
84, 194, pl. 13, 3. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, fig. 600. 

47 Professor J. F. Daniel writes to me that “there is 
nothing whatever represented in the illustrations be- 
tween reasonably early LH III and reasonably late 
Geometric.” 

48 According to a letter from Professor A. Boethius, 
Professor Persson is expected to excavate at Alabanda 
this year, where conceivably Mycenaean material may 
also be found. 

49 References in Bittel, op. cit., p. 92, n. 2. 
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Ahbhiyawa‘* has not been found; the traditional dates for the foundation of Ionian cities 
are in complete disagreement with archaeological facts.‘ 

Very interesting evidence for the Dark Ages on the West coast has come from the site of 
Larisa-on-the-Hermus, which is located somewhat inland, near Cyme. There was found a 
native Anatolian settlement with pottery reminiscent of Troy VI.°° This settlement con- 
tinued without any forcible interruption, Mycenaean or other, from the early second 
millennium until 700 B.c. Only then did late Geometric pottery make an appearance. Very 
shortly thereafter, Larisa became a Greek city. Greek sherds found in the latest stratum of 
the Anatolian settlement at Larisa are of the same kind which accompanied the great re- 
opening of sea trade in Tarsus and Mersin: Rhodian wares, island wares, wares from the 
Greek mainland. And again the date is around 700 B.c.™ 

Larisa is mentioned by Homer. In the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, it is said that the in- 
habitants of Larisa were Pelasgians,— which means pre-Greek natives. In the same passage 
about the Trojan allies, another Anatolian, Nastes, leader of the Carians, is said to hold sway 
over Miletus and Mycale. In other words: Anatolians ruled these towns during the Dark 
Ages. Along the stretch of the shoreline from the Troad to Southern Caria which includes 
most of later Ionia, there never was any great Mycenaean colonization. The few trading 
posts like Miletus were not destroyed by later waves of displaced Mycenaeans. Whether the 
Greeks who had lived there went home of their own accord or were overwhelmed by the 
Carians, the Pelasgians, and similar tribes,— we do not know. But not until 800 B.c. did 
the historic Greeks coming from the islands begin to wrest the towns of Ionia from the 
Anatolians. 

Archaeology, in turn, throws some light upon Homer. The Catalogue of Ships is often 
regarded as a late part of the Iliad. I believe that it could have been composed only at some 
time during the eighth century, when the memory was still fresh of the Carians ruling in 
Miletus, and when the Pelasgians were still holding Larisa. 

What was then the cultural ambient of Homeric Asia Minor? In an earlier article® I have 
expressed the opinion that Anatolian elements dominated the centuries from 1100-700 
B.c. A careful examination of pottery reveals that no recognizable Greek material earlier 
than 800 B.c. has been found so far in Lesbos, Chios, and Samos. In these islands closest 
to later Ionia we again observe a gap between Mycenaean material—if any—and the 
late phase of Greek Geometric; whereas in Cos, Cnidus, and Rhodes, where the invading 
Dorians succeeded the retreating “Mycenaean” Greeks, a continuous development of 
pottery may be observed. 

The earliest Greek pottery from Larisa, Phocaea, Smyrna, Ephesus, and apparently also 
from Miletus belongs to the late eighth or early seventh century.™ 


499 FE, Forrer, Klio 1938, suppl. vol. Garstang, AJA, 
xlvii, 1943, pp. 41 ff. 

49 For the discussions of literary tradition cf. 
J. A. R. Munro, JHS, liv, 1934, pp. 109 ff., who con- 
cludes that Ionian colonization took place after the 
Trojan war. 

50 Cf. Schefold, op. cit., pl. 3. 

51 Schefold, op. cit., pl. 57. A few Greek sherds come 
from the latest pre-Greek level. Among the wares 
found are Ionian late Geometric skyphoi as well as 
“Asiatic Geometric” sherds. Cf. n. 90, below. 

82 Tliad, II, 1077 ff., 1094 ff. 


583 AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 580 f., n. 41. 

54 Cf. Furumark, Acta Archaeologica, iii, 1944, pp. 
264 f. H. B. Mackeprang, AJA, xlii, 1938, p. 554. 

55 For references cf. AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 580, n. 
41. Add for Larisa: Schefold, op. cit., for Ephesus: 
Hogarth The Archaic Artemisia. On Ephesus, 1 should 
have quoted E. Gjerstad LAAA, xxiv, 1937, pp. 17 
ff., who suggests lower dates for the temples and in- 
cidentally for the pottery found in the Artemisium. 
Phocaea: cf. P. Jacobstal, Préhistoire, II, 1933. Chios: 
D. W.S. Hunt, BSA, xli, 1940-5, pp. 29 ff. Praktika, 
1939, pp. 119 ff. For Miletus: Weickert, loc. cit. Dr. 
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What then did happen in Western Asia Minor between the decline of the Mycenaean 
and the rise of historic Greek colonies in the late eighth and the seventh century? 

In Eastern and, indeed, in a part of the central area of Asia Minor, a powerful influence 
was exercised by the late Hittite states. Certainly from an artistic point of view the great 
castles with sculptures and temples such as existed at Marash, Malatia, Karatepe, and 
Domuz Tepe, represent a higher form of community life than villages built on ruins. The 
western-most points where sculptures of late Hittite character have been found appear 
to be Ivriz, Géllii Dagh, and Ankara, otherwise known as a Phrygian settlement.® It 
would be conceivable that similar ‘Hittite’ states had existed in Western Asia Minor or 
that at least the first Orientalizing influences reached the West coast by land routes from 
such late Hittite states. But no late Hittite sites with palaces and sculptures have been 
found so far in Western Asia Minor; the rock-cut reliefs near Smyrna belong to the times of 
the Hittite Empire.*’ Even the overland trade between Eastern and Western Asia Minor 
appears to have been very sporadic. A few crude figurines of provincial Hittite character 
have found their way westward,** and toward the end of the eighth century also some metal 
vases and metal implements, possibly from the region of Van and from Phrygia.*® There is, 
however, no sign of any real survival of Hittite cultural traditions in the regions along the 
western coast during the Dark Ages, nor any indication of regular overland trade with the 
late Hittite states. 

The excavations undertaken by W. Lamb at Kusura near Afyon Karahissar have thrown 
some light on the reasons for this failure. The road from Izmir (Smyrna) to Afyon Kara- 
hissar was one of the great overland roads in later times. But Kusura has revealed an 
extremely consistent civilization of backward mountaineers, who even in the Early Iron 


Ekrem Akurgal, Director of the Archaeological In- 
stitute at the University of Ankara kindly showed 
me some samples of Greek sherds from Miletus, 
Smyrna, and Larisa, none of which appeared to 
antedate the late Geometric period. 

86 The Phrygian material from Ankara has been 
carefully surveyed by T. Ozgiic, Belleten, 1946, pp. 
609 ff., and 1947, pp. 27 ff. Von der Osten, Alishar ITI, 
OIP, xxx, 1937, p. 450, maps xix, xx. For the 
geographical location of late Hittite monuments cf. 
H. Th. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, pp. 67 ff. with refer- 
ences, maps xIv-xvimt. For Ankara cf. H. G. 
Giiterbock, Guide to the Hittite Museum in the Bedesten 
at Ankara, Istanbul, 1946, pp. 74 ff., figs. 22-29. I. G. 
Gelb, “Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments,” OJP, XLV, 
1939, reproduced in Bossert, map xiv, shows three 
late Hittite hieroglyphic monuments somewhat farther 
west, at Yagri, Beykéy, and Koyliitolii Yayla. For 
Gollii Dag cf. Bossert, p. 70, figs. 798 f. 

57 Cf. J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire?, N. Y., 1930, 
pp. 172 ff., pl. 36, fig. 12. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, p. 58, 
figs. 557-559, and Bossert, Asia, Istanbul, 1946. Cf. 
n. 81, below. The gold-plated figurine from Izmir, 
Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, figs. 587-588, probably also be- 
longs to the time of the Hittite Empire. In an article 


on history of Sardis, I hope to discuss the problems of 
the ethnic and cultural history of Lydia —which in- 
cludes the Assuwa-Asia problem. 

58 The little bronze bull found in Tmolos, Bossert, 
fig. 161, is perhaps related to such bronzes as the god 
on the bull from Karkhemish, Bossert, fig. 610. A 
bronze figurine found in Sardis may be either provin- 
cial Hittite or a very poor reflection of early archaic 
Greek. V. Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und 
Vorderasien, Augsburg, 1929, pl. 43, fig. 415. Two 
bronzes found in Samos,—a goddess riding on an 
animal and a seated figure, indicate Syro-Hittite 
or Cypriote affinities, but they have probably come by 
sea, and are, in any case, not earlier than the seventh 
century. Cf. also the bronzes, Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, 
fig. 1183, 1185, called ““Vannic.” 

59 On the revival of metal craft and metal trade cf. 
S. Przeworski, op. cit., pp. 183 f., and passim. Add for 
Van the bronzes of Erzingan, Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, 
pp. 1186 ff., and for Phrygia the bronze vases found 
in Ankara, Hamit Ziibeyr Kosay, Tiirk Tarih, Arke- 
ologyave Etnografya Dergisi, i, 1933, pp. 5 ff., figs. 2 ff. 
Tahsin Ozgiic and Mahmut Akok, Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, Belleten, no. 41, 1947, pp. 62 ff., 72 ff., figs. 
17 ff., 39 ff. 
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Age were practically untouched by any foreign influence.® Presumably, mountaineers like 
these blocked any political or commercial westward expansion by the late Hittite states. 

Does this picture fit Asia Minor as depicted by Homer? Let us revert once more to the 
Catalogue of Ships given in the second book of the Iliad (II, 1056 ff.). It is an early attempt 
to summarize geographic knowledge. Its composer believed, perhaps erroneously, that his 
description applied to the time of the Trojan war. It may not represent the geographic 
horizon of his own time, but it is a consistent picture, and the complete suppression of all 
Ionic settlements indicates that its substance was not composed in Ionia. Argos, Tiryns, 
Mycenae, Laconia, and Crete are the great powers —clearly a vestige of the Late Mycenaean 
era. But the descendants of Heracles have already been settled for a generation at Carpathus 
and Cos, and have arrived in Rhodes. This points to a period after the Dorian occupation 
of these islands, (1125-1075?). It should be noted that the Argolid, Crete and Rhodes are 
among the few sites where the development of pottery from Mycenaean into Protogeo- 
metric appears to be continuous. On the other hand, the Cyclades are not mentioned, nor 
Chios, nor Samos, nor Lesbos. There are no Greek cities in Aeolis or in Ionia. Eastward, 
Rhodes is the ultimate point. Cyprus and the Near East do not occur. The invasions of 
the X1IIth century into the Syro-Phoenician area are forgotten and the trade relations have 
broken down. A geographic picture of this kind could not be formed earlier than the 
eleventh century nor later than ca. 800 B.c. 

In Asia Minor, according to the author of the Catalogue, the Trojans and their allies 
block the Hellespont. Thracians occupy the key cities of Abydus and Sestus and have a 
foothold in Asia— approximately the situation of Troy VII B. The author has sporadic 
knowledge of the Black Sea coast such as might be gathered by occasional seafarers. The 
Paphlagonians live on the Sesamus, the Alybes, not definitely located, somewhere beyond. 
South of the Troad his knowledge is limited by the coastal zone: Mysians, Pelasgians 
(Larisa), Maionians (Tmolus), and Carians (Mycale and Miletus). Eastward his horizon 
extends only to the Lycians on the Xanthus, with whom the Greeks on Rhodes must have 
been acquainted. The author knows nothing of the Hittite states in Eastern Asia Minor nor 
of any other states on the Anatolian plateau. The only exception is the Phrygians, placed 
in Ascania (in the third book of the Iliad, they are on the Sangarius); obviously only the 
western part of the Phrygian area is known, and that vaguely. The Lydian Empire is not 
known. This alone shows that the picture is earlier than the seventh century and again the 
absence of Greek colonies from Ionia places it before the year 700. We have here a fairly 
authentic account of the Greek geographic horizon between 1000-800 B.c. It is instructive 
to compare the notions expressed here and in other parts of the Iliad about two countries 


60 T make these remarks with reference to the later 
part of “Period C,” dated by W. Lamb from 1800-900 
B.c. Cf. Archaeologia, Ixxxvi, 1937, (Kusura I) pp. 
8 f., 11 f., 24 f., 41 f., 39 ff., and Ixxxvii, 1938, 
(Kusura Il) pp. 257 f. The inhabitants continued to 
the very end to work with stone tools. Metal is scarce, 
imports amount to one bad seal, Kusura I, fig. 12, and 
two beads. Their pottery shows, despite some Hittite 
influence, many shapes which continued also on other 
sites into the Iron Age. Lamb believes that Kusura 
came to an end very shortly after its first contacts with 
the Phrygians. 

6! An early passage of chronological value in the 
Tliad is that which concerns the shield of Cinyras. 


Iliad, XI, 19 ff. The poet indicates that Cyprus is a 


faraway land. Cinyras “heard” about the expedition 
against Troy. (Leaf, Lang and Myers translate: “for 
after in Cyprus did Cinyras hear the mighty rumor.’’) 
This alleged remoteness points to a period when 
Cyprus was a faraway land, with which contact was 
sporadic. In contrast to Cilicia and Syria which were 
influenced by Cyprus, Cypriote influence upon the 
Geometric period in Greece was slight. There are in- 
dications of trade with Cyprus in the pottery of Crete 
and Rhodes before the time of fully developed trade 
with the Near East. The passage about Cinyras could 
well be composed in the eighth century. 

62 T repeat that none of these provides a certain clue 
for the date of the author. 
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of the interior of Asia Minor with the results of archaeological research. Phrygia and Lydia 
are suitable examples. In the Iliad, Phrygia, like Cyprus, is a faraway land, on the San- 
garius. The Phrygian hosts are innumerable. Otherwise, the poet applies descriptive stock 
phrases. The Phrygians have nimble steeds and fight from chariots. They have peopled 
cities and theirs is a land of vines. They are often mentioned together with the Maeonians;* 
the treasures of the Trojans went to both countries. So scanty is the information about the 
great people who to all intents blocked off the western part of Asia Minor from the late 
Hittite states and the Assyrians, and stood between the Hellenic world and the Near East. 
Within the last fifteen years, very considerable material has been added to the previous 
rather mystifying picture of the Phrygians, and some attempts to summarize this knowledge 
have been made. Thus, Bittel and Von der Osten have mapped the geographic extension of 
Phrygian sites, but even these surveys are already becoming antiquated. Here again Dr. 
Tahsin Ozgiic’s excavations at Fraktin and Elbistan, those of Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Kosay at 
Alaca Hiyiik, Pazarli, and Ankara, and of Dr. E. Akurgal, Dr. T. Ozgii¢ and Dr. N. Ogiie 
at Masat have added important sites in the area of Phrygian influence.® Several important 
facts begin to emerge. For one, it becomes increasingly clear that before the end of the eighth 
century, the Phrygians cannot have been a highly centralized state. The tumuli tombs, 
rightly regarded as those of chieftains, have been found not only in the historic capital of 
Gordion, in the Western part of Phrygia, but also at Ankara, and at Kerkenes Dag.® These 
must represent concomitant dynasties holding sway in different parts of the later Phrygian 
Empire. It is, indeed, difficult to see how an area so diversified geographically and so difficult 
for communications, could be speedily unified. Homer, of course, knew only the Western 
Phrygians, presumably in their latest phase. Conversely, the Assyrians, in whose annals 
the Phrygians are apparently mentioned under the name of Mushki, were acquainted only 
with the Eastern Phrygians.*’ Certain aspects of the material culture of the Phrygians 
must have been affected by this Janus-like situation. Thus the reliefs found in Géllii Dag 
and Ankara®* appear to indicate that influence from the Syro-Hittite states and Assyria 


* Tliad, II, 1087, X, 430 f., IIT, 184 ff. and 401, VIII, M. Akok, loc. cit., pp. 58 ff., 82 ff. T. Ozgiic, Tiirk 


291, XVIII, 291. 

64 Among the older publications cf. G. and A. KGrte, 
“Gordion,” JdI, suppl. vol. v, 1904. N. H. Von der 
Osten, “The Alishar Hiiyiik” III, OZP, xxx, 1937, 
pp. 448 ff., and map xrx. K. Bittel and H. G. Giiter- 
bock, ABB, 1935, Phil. hist. Klasse I, pp. 56 ff., pl. 4, 
and K. Bittel, “Kleinasiatische Studien,” Mitteil. 
Archaeol. Inst. Istanbul, V, 1942. H. Th. Bossert, Alt- 
Anatolien, pp. 80 ff., maps xvi f., xx ff. An im- 
portant publication of the Midas City (Yazilikaya IT) 
by members of the French Archaeological Institute in 
Istanbul and Professor Haspels of Amsterdam is in the 
course of preparation. 

&H. C. Kosay, Pazarli Hafriyati Raporu (Les 
fouilles de Pazarli), 1941. H. Z. Kosay and Mahmut 
Akok, AJA, li, 1947, p. 157 (Alaca). Dr. Kosay very 
generously showed me some illustrations of the Phryg- 
ian material at Alaca; it will be published in the 
Belleten for 1948. Samples of this material are in the 
Ethnographic Museum at Ankara, the bulk in the 
local museum at Alaca Hiéyiik. 

 G, Korte, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. K. Bittel, Klgin- 
asiatische Studien, pp. 54 f., 71 f., 102 ff. T. Ozgiic and 


Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, 1946, pp. 615 ff., E. F. 
Schmidt, AJSL, xlv, 1929, p. 221. Dr. H. Cambel 
also told me that Phrygian material has been found by 
Dr. Remzi Oguz Arik at Karalag near Ankara. For 
Midas City — Yazilikaya cf. n. 64. For the excavations 
of Dr. Necati Dolunay in the Roman Baths and in 
Ankara which also produced Phrygian material cf. 
Belleten, v, p. 263. Dr. Dolunay told me that he found 
traces of Phrygian houses. : 

87 Olmstead, History of Assyria, 1923, and Studies 

Presented to W. M. Ramsay, 1929, pp. 283 ff. P. 
Naster, “L’Asie mineure et lAssyrie aux vu et 
vu siécles,” Bibliothéque der Muséon, viii, 1938, D. 
G. Hogarth, CAH, III, ch. S. Smith, CAH, 
ch. x1. Gitze, Kleinasien. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, map 
xvi. 
68 H. G. Giiterbock, Guide to the Hittite Museum in 
the Bedesten at Ankara, Istanbul, 1946, pp. 74 ff., figs. 
22-29. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, figs. 1053-1056, 798 f. 
For Phrygian pottery at Géllii Dag (40 km. north- 
west of Nigde) cf. R. O. Arik, Tiirk Tarih Dergisi, iii, 
1936, pp. 3 ff., figs. 29 ff. 
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did in a measure penetrate into Eastern and Central Phrygia. Trade relations with late 
Hittite states are also indicated by the appearance of Phrygian pottery at Karkhemish. 
The metal vessels which have been found in Phrygian tombs may well have come from 
Eastern sources such as, for instance, the area of Van-Urartu. An additional source of 
cultural influence and trade must be looked for in the South—in Cilicia and Cyprus. Thus 
the earliest fibulae found in Phrygian sites are apparently of Cypriote character.”° Phrygian 
painted pottery draws its inspiration partly from the Cypriote and Cilician pottery (use of 
horizontal zones, concentric circles, yellow-white slip, also bichrome, and black-on-red 
techniques), partly from the Northeast, since its angular ornaments, spouted shapes, and 
rug-like patterns are reminiscent of Western Iranian styles like Tepe Hissar and Tepe 
Sialk.” It is noteworthy that the percentage (and richness) of painted Phrygian pottery 
appears in general to increase southward.” 

The downfall of the Phrygian dynasty did not mean a dcteties catastrophe for all 
Phrygian cities. The earliest Greek vases found in Gordion and Boghazkéy seem to date 
from the seventh century” and the rise of Phrygian architectural terracotta decoration 
may be plausibly attributed to Greek influence.” It is with this ““Greek”’ phase of Western 
Phrygian culture that we must associate the most luxuriant examples of late Phrygian 
pottery in Gordion. The Phrygian alphabet, too, was acquired from the West, from the 
Greeks, not from the Assyrians or the late Hittite states. I do not dare to decide whether 
any of the Phrygian rock-cut reliefs antedate the onset of Greek influence. Most of these 


69L,, Woolley, LAAA, xxvi, 1939-40, pp. 17 ff., 
$1, 37, pi. 12 c. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, p. 83, fig. 1068. 
Two Phrygian pots were found in the Iron Age 
Cemetery of Karkhemish. One of these (Tomb YC. 50) 
was found with Egyptian ushebti and an alabaster 
relief of a triad of gods, Woolley, loc. cit., pl. 20 c, per- 
haps of the ninth or tenth century B.c., a valuable clue 
for the dating of Phrygian pottery. Cf. also pl. 13, 11, 
with Bossert, fig. 1059, both showing stags. Karkhem- 
ish was attacked by the Assyrians in 717 B.c. for 
plotting with the Mushki (Phrygians). Cf. Hogarth, 
op. cit., pp. 141 ff. 

70 Vannic metal work: Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, figs. 
1063 ff. with references, esp. 1184 (omphalos bowl), 
1186 ff. (vases and stand). Cf. T. Ozgiic, Belleten, 
1947, pp. 64 ff., pl. 9 (tripod, globular vases), pl. 10 
(omphalos bowl). He quotes for the omphalos bowls 
F. Matz, Klio, xxx, 1927, pp. 110 ff. Cf. H. Luschey, 
Die Phiale, Bleicherode, 1939, pp. 96 f., nos. 12-19, 
from Asia Minor and Caucasus. Eastern influence is 
also probable for shallow basins with half-spool handles 
such as those from Ankara, Tiirk Tarih Dergisi, i, 
1933, pp. 10 f., figs. 1-3, and long spouted vases ibid., 
p. 15, fig. 11 a (Iranian form). Cypriote fibulae: 
Przeworski, op. cit., pp. 67 ff. 

71 §. Przeworski, ESA, x, 1936, pp. 101 ff., figs. 22 f. 
(Tepe Sialk). M. Lambrino, Les vases archaiques 
@ Histria, Bucuresti, 1938, pp. 364 f. 

7H. Z. Kosay, Les fouilles de Pazarli, 1941, p. 15 f. 
had stated that at Pazarli painted wares formed nine- 
tenths of the finds and pointed out that painted pot- 


tery decreased westward. Cf. T. Ozgiic, Belleten, 1946, 
p. 610; only ten painted Phrygian sherds for four cases 
of Phrygian pottery in the excavation at the temple of 
Augustus in Ankara, and these come from the top 
Phrygian layer mixed with Roman. According to Pro- 
fessor-H. G. Giiterbock, the grey ware dominates in 
the Midas City; Boghazkéy, Alishar, Alaca, and 
Masat have painted pottery up to 50%, and painted 
pottery dominates in Elbistan. Cf. also the pottery 
from Gdllii Dag, which is 160 km. from the South 
Coast, n. 68, above. 

%3 The earliest imported vases found in Boghazkéy, 
Gordion, and Pazarli appear to be Corinthian. K. 
Bittel and H. G. Giiterbock, ABB, 1935, no. I, plate 1, 
pp. 23 ff., 59 ff., 90. R. Naumann and H. Otto, MDOG, 
Ixxviii, 1940, pp. 33 ff., fig. 10, 6, called Proto- 
corinthian. Fibulae: K. Bittel, ABB, 1935, no. 1, pp. 
22 f., pl. 11, 14, Boghazkéy. Przeworski, op. cit., pp. 
67 ff., appears to assume that Rhodian and Eastern 
Greek fibulae were imported into Phrygia as early as 
800 B.c. (Gordion). 

™% Remzi Oguz Arik, AA, liv, 1939, pp. 140 ff. H. Z. 
Kosay, “Les fouilles de Pazarli,” Tiirk Tarth Kurumu 
Yayinlarinden, V. Seri, no. 4, Ankara, 1941. 

7 The Phrygian Alphabet: B. L. Ullmann, Classical 
Studies Presented to E. Capps, Princeton, 1936, pp. 333 
ff. Bossert, following Gelb, assumes that the late 
Hittite hieroglyphic script may have been occasion- 
ally used by the Phrygians. He gives however, only 
one doubtful example. Alt-Anatolien, pp. 12 f., fig. 
1058 (Doganli Deresi). 
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reliefs are clearly dependent on early archaic Greek art, but the Arslantas facade near De- 
mirkale is certainly unparalleled in Greek sculpture and may depend on Eastern sources.” 

The origin of the Phrygians and their relation to the Hittites constitute a difficult prob- 
lem. In an ever increasing number of sites the Phrygian strata are found to follow immedi- 
ately upon those of the Hittite Empire. Thus archaeological probability weighs in favor of 
the hypothesis that the Phrygians either destroyed the Hittites or arrived shortly after 
their downfall. On the other hand, we simply have no way of ascertaining the dates of any 
Phrygian structures or objects prior to the late eighth century. A pre-Greek phase can 
certainly be distinguished at various sites, but whether this phase covers one, two, three, 
or four centuries, is as yet a disputed matter.””’ A careful study of Phrygian pottery is a 
much needed undertaking, which might uncover datable Phrygian material among the 
vases found in the excavations of Syro-Hittite sites. 

Whether the Phrygians came from the Balkans or from the East is a question that cannot 
be decided by archaeological evidence. For their material culture appears to consist of 
various influences: native Anatolian, as in the Phrygian grey and black wares;’” Hittite, 
as in their rebuilding of Hittite castles; Irano-Vannic, as in some elements of their decora- 
tive vocabulary and in their bronze work; Cypriote-Cilician, as in some decorative principles 
of their pottery; Greek, as in most of their rock-cut facades and the terracotta decorations 
of their buildings; and possibly also Assyrian, directly or indirectly. 

The burials of their princes appear to have corresponded to those of Homeric heroes, 
and the sight of a Phrygian hill town of the kind known from Alishar and Boghazkéy,7* 
could readily evoke the Homeric phrase of “populous Phrygian towns.” Homer does not 
present, however, any details which would prove that he had seen characteristically Phryg- 
ian monuments like the rock-cut facades. On the other hand, there are no indications that 
he witnessed the collapse of Phrygian power. Their prominence among the Trojan allies 
suggests on the contrary that the Phrygians (along with the Lycians) were still powerful in 
his days. 

This inference is borne out by the Homeric references to Lydia. As was pointed out above, 
Homer gives no hint of the existence of a Lydian Empire; he is also not aware of any 
Phrygian domination over that territory which he calls Maeonia. In the Iliad, the Mae- 
onians are linked with the Phrygians (to the northeast), the Mysians (to the northwest), 
and the Carians (to the south). A historical situation of this kind had apparently existed in 
Lydia only prior to the later part of the eighth century. 

The Homeric description of the Maeonians resembles that of the Phrygians. Maeonia is 
an agricultural country with rich harvests. The Maeonians breed horses and fight from 


7% Latest treatments of the subject: Bittel, Klein- 
asiatische Studien and Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, p. 81, 
figs. 1023 (Demir-Kale) ff. 

77 'T, Ozgiic has rightly emphasized the great depth 
of pure Phrygian strata in the excavations near the 
temple of Augustus at Ankara (3.60 m.) and in Alishar 
(3.10 m.). In the Augusteum excavation, over half of 
this Phrygian layer (4.50-6.60) belonged to the earlier 
Phrygian phase, distinguished by dark black and grey 
monochrome wares. On the basis of the rate of ac- 
cumulation observed in the Roman stratum of this 
excavation, the Phyrgian deposit should certainly 
cover more than two centuries. Cf. Tahsin Ozgiic, 
“Archaeologische Funde aus Anatolien,” Tiirk Tarih 


Kurumu, Belleten, 1946, pp. 610 f. Cf. also n. 69 above. 

77 Some scholars have considered the possibility of 
deriving painted Phrygian ware at least in part from 
Hittite sources. W. Lamb, Anatolian Studies in Honor 
of W. H. Buckler, Manchester, 1939, p. 139, n. 3. K. 
Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien. 

78 In Malatia, painted pottery continues in the late 
Hittite period, but this may be an extension of the 
North Syrian painted wares. Delaporte, RHA, II, 
1932-34, pp. 275 ff. Cf. Sendschirli, V, 1943, pls. 17-19, 
kindly made available to me in photostats by Dr. E. 
Akurgal. Cf. the reconstructions and plans in Bossert, 
Alt-Anatolien, figs. 1021 f. 
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chariots. Unlike the Phrygians, however, they have ships.’® Perhaps the Maeonian territory 
did reach the coast near Smyrna; this may be the explanation of the so-called Lydian 
thalassocracy.*° 

The major problem presented by Homer with reference to Lydia lies in his use of the 
names “‘Maeonia” and “Maeonians.” Good linguistic reasons have been presented for the 
assumption that the historic Lydians were descended from Western Anatolians of the 
second millennium and that they always called themselves “Lydians.”’ Two possible solu- 
tions may be suggested. The Maeonians may have been the western tribe of the general 
Lydian group, or they may have been invaders who ruled over the native Lydians.™ 

The archaeological picture of Lydia is as yet very incomplete,® but the results of the 
excavations in Sardis have yielded some suggestive points for a reconstruction of the history 
of Lydia in Homeric times. 

Under the historic Kings of Lydia, in the time of the fabled Croesus and later under the 
Persians, Sardis was a great center on the Royal road from the Orient to the West. Accord- 
ingly, many scholars have envisaged it as a caravan city from times immemorial, where even 
during the Dark Ages the skills and arts of the Hittites were preserved, and where the 
products of Assyria and Iran were gathered and sent on their way toward the western 
coast. Excavations undertaken in 1914 lead to a very different conclusion. Under the base 
of the temple of Artemis, and also in another stratified area north of it, the excavators 
found some sherds, which help to shed light on Prehistoric Sardis.** These sherds are of two 
varieties. The first, of coarse, brownish clay, is hand-made. The other has a grey slip and 
is wheel-made. The most distinctive features of both kinds are the band-handles with im- 


79 Tliad, II, 1087, III, 401, V, 43, X, 430, XVIII, 
291, XX, 35. Cf. M. P. Nilsson. The Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology, Berkeley, 1932, pp. 56 f, 

80 Cf, n. 29, above. 

81 Cf, A. Gétze, “Kleinasien,” in I. Miiller, G. 
Wissowa, W. Otto, Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Munich, 1933. J. Friedrich, Kleinasiatische 
Sprachdenkmdler, 1932. H. Th. Bossert, Asia, 
Literarische Fakultit der Universitit Istanbul, 
Forschungsinstitut fiir alt vorderasiatische Kulturen, 
no. 2, Istanbul, 1946. Gétze and Bossert discuss the 
relation of the country Assuwa, mentioned in Hittite 
archives, to the later Lydia. D. G. Hogarth, CAH, III, 
1925, ch. xxi. J. Keil, RE, s.v. “Lydien.” The per- 
sistence of a local element is argued by Gétze on the 
basis of the onomastic resemblance of Maduwattash, a 
King who ruled in Western Asia in the thirteenth 
century, and the historic Lydian rulers Sadyattes and 
Alyattes. Cf. also J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire’, 
N. Y., 1930, pp. 177 f., on Mutalis (Mutallish ?) men- 
tioned by Hipponax. The name of Lydians may be 
connected with the Slavic ludva, “people,” according 
to Professor J. Whatmough. It seems to me futile to 
connect Sardana with Sardis, an equation revived by 
G. Bonfante, AJA, 1, 1946, p. 261. 

8 A convenient selection and much of the earlier 
bibliography is given by Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, pp. 
23 ff., figs. 141-198. It is not true, however, that 
Mycenaean objects have been frequently found in 


Lydia; and the two rock-cut reliefs of Hittite Imperial 
Age, ibid., figs. 557 ff., indicate no more than isolated 
outposts of Hittite culture. Archaeological material: 
von Olfers, “Uber die lydischen Kénigsgriiber,” ABB, 
1858, pp. 539 ff. G. Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de 
Part, v, Paris, 1890, pp. 239 ff. H. C. Butler, T. D. 
Curtis, T. L. Shear, Sardis i, 1922, xiii, 1925, x, 
1930. G. H. Chase, AJA, xvii, 1914, pp. 426, 436 f. 
xxv, 1921, pp. 111 ff. T. L. Shear, AJA, xxvi, 1922, 
pp. 395 f. K. Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien, pp. 170 
ff. Przeworski, op. cit., pp. 182, 184. Jongkees, Acta 
Orientalia, xvi, pp. 150 f. E. Akurgal, Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, Belleten, 1946, pp. 77 ff., points out a possible 
connection of the Tantalus tomb with Ugarit. R. 
Paribeni, L’architettura dell’Oriente antico, Bergamo, 
1937, pp. 345 ff. E. B. Smith, AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 
117 f. 

83 Fragments from below the base of the Artemis 
temple: Sardis, I, pp. 76, 148. Fragments from a strati- 
fied trench: G. H. Chase, AJA, xviii, 1914, pp. 427 f., 
436 f. and Sardis I, pp. 149 ff. “Pits dug below the 
lowest pottery level were yielding bits of red, black, 
and grey pottery, apparently hand-made.” A Pre- 
historic vase was also found by T. L. Shear on May 22, 
1922. Inv. No. 0-247-P.66. It is a biconic jar with 
everted rim and vertical handle from neck to shoulder 
made of coarse purplish clay, burned black on the out- 
side. It was found 3 meters below the surface, on the 
South slope of Ahmet’s hill. H. 10.3 cm. 
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pressions which seem to have been made with a finger. I have not seen sherds exactly like 
these, but their closest relatives seem to be the ubiquitous Western Anatolian grey wares 
of the late Bronze and the Early Iron Age, which were found at Larisa, at Thermi on Lesbos, 
and apparently also at Troy.** There is nothing Mycenaean, there is nothing Hittite about 
these pots. They are Western Anatolian, pure and simple. 

The vision of Sardis as the great caravan city on the road from the East proves an illusion; 
during the early part of the Dark Ages Sardis was no more than a Bronze Age village— 
where people perhaps still used stone-age implements.® We must picture these prehistoric 
Lydians somewhat like the highlanders of Kusura, as people of great valor, but having only 
modest, conservative, in fact, a backward material culture. We do not know when their 
Bronze-Age culture came to an end, whether about 1200 or about 800 B.c. But their pottery 
is superseded in Sardis by a pottery of very different technique, though often of native 
shape—painted pottery, with yellow, white, or orange slip. Perhaps we should connect this 
sudden change of techniques with the appearance of new settlers or new rulers.* 

A hint about the affinities of these invaders is given by certain sherds, which are deco- 
rated in the same manner as sherds found on Phrygian sites. The Phrygian influence, how- 
ever, is not the only, nor even the dominant one at Sardis. Other vases, white-slipped and 
decorated with hanging hooks, recall the vases of Cyprus, and the products of Tarsus and 
Mersin. They indicate that some trade was carried on with the Southern coast. According 
to a conservative estimate, the earlier phase of Lydian painted pottery must date from the 


eighth and the early seventh centuries B.c. Some of it may be earlier still. 

In the first half of the seventh century s.c. the Lydians appear in the historic documents 
of Assyria and Greece. A new dynasty, the Mermnads, rise to power. They fight the invad- 
ing Cimmerians. Their embassadors are received at the court of the Assyrian King at 
Niniveh. The fame of their gold reaches the Greek poet Archilochus. 

For the opening of trade with Greece, archaeology provides strong confirmation. Sherds 
of Greek vases, some perhaps still of the late eighth century, appear in Sardis.*’ The trade 


with the West has begun. 


*D. G. Hogarth called these vases “Coastal 
Cycladic,” CAH, III, 1925, p. 506. Prof. J. Sperling 
stated that the Prehistoric sherds from Sardis re- 
minded him of Troy VIII. I have also noted parallels 
from Larisa, Gordion, and Alishar ITT. 

85 A considerable number of stone implements of 
West-Anatolian “Chalcolithic” types have been found 
in Sardis. Typologically, most of them appear to be- 
long to early cultures, but we have no means of 
estimating their persistence into the Bronze Age. Cf. 
Przeworski, ESA, x, 1936, pp. 78 ff., figs. 5, 7, 10, 12. 
Cf. K. Bittel, Prahistorische Forschung in Kleinasien, 
Istanbul, 1934, p. 46, n. 1 and 132, no. 133. According 
to Mr. G. H. M. Alexander, Assistant Keeper, there are 
20 stone implements from Sardis in the British 
Museum. Cf. R. A. Smith, “The Sturge Collection,” 
Brit. Mus., 1937, pp. 81 f., no. 878. Other stone im- 
plements from Sardis are in the Museé National de 
St. Germain-en-Laye. T. J. Arne, Fornviinnen (K. 
Vitterhets och Antikvetets Akademien, Stockholm) 
XVII, 1922, p. 117, n. 4. Stone implements were also 
found during the building of the railroad from Smyrna 


to Sart. This material suffices to indicate early settle- 
ment in Sardis, but provides not the slightest indica- 
tion for a prosperous city of Syro-Hittite or My- 
cenaean kind. Most historians apparently conceive of 
the Homeric Hyde as a prosperous city, but Garstang, 
loc. cit., speaks of “the embryo city of Sardis,” (in 
Hittite times). G. Karo, AM, xlv, 1920, pp. 145 f., 
suggested that the historic city of Sardis was founded 
in the late seventh century B.c. 

% The change from Prehistoric wares to painted pot- 
tery was observed in the stratified trench. Cf. G. H. 
Chase, AJA, xviii, 1914, pp. 436 f. Various scholars 
have linked the Herodotean tradition of a Lydian 
dynasty of Heraklidae with the movements of the 
migration period. 

87 A detailed discussion by G. H. Chase and G. M. 
A. Hanfmann will appear in the Sardis publication. 
Cf. H. C. Butler, Sardis, I, pp. 78 f. (Rhodian, Corin- 
thian), 124, 154, 151, ill. no. 170. Cf. Karo, loc. cit. 
Among the material from Sardis in New York, are 
fragments of a Geometric crater or deinos resembling 
those found under the second Hekatompedos in Samos. 
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This early appearance of Greek products at Sardis contradicts the widely held opinion 
that trade with the Near East was the reason for the sudden development of Lydia. It is 
possible that already in the eighth century some metal objects from Armenia and perhaps 
also from other regions of Eastern Asia Minor began to find their way into Lydia, but in 
no great volume.** Then, under the fabulous King Gyges, there may have been a gold rush 
in Lydia similar to the one in California. 

I would not deny that there was some Oriental influence in Sardis in the time of the 
Lydian Kings. But one seal from Babylon and one ivory head from Phoenicia are a scant 
harvest from one thousand Lydian tombs.*® And both objects belong to the late seventh 
or early sixth century, when the Greek traders had already firmly established themselves in 
the capital of Lydia. The foundations of Lydian culture were laid primarily by Greeks. 

We have now surveyed the archaeology of Asia Minor in Homeric times. The picture is 
not simple; it varies from site to site. Yet some general observations can be made. Clearly, 
Mycenaean civilization did not survive in Ionia. Throughout Western Asia Minor the 
Anatolian element reasserted itself, and the material culture sank to the level of prehistoric 
civilizations. Whether any Greeks continued to live along the West coast during the Dark 
Ages, archaeology alone cannot decide; if they did, their material culture was that of their 
Carian and Pelasgian neighbors. 

There were only two important foreign influences in Western Asia Minor during the 
Dark Ages. One came from the South—with products of a debased Aegean culture such 
as prevailed in the Early Iron Age of Cyprus. The other came from the North East, from 
the highlands of Phrygia, Armenia, and Western Iran. From there the Western Anatolian 
communities received some types of painted pottery and some utilitarian metal objects. 

How then shall we explain the wonderful flowering of the historic Greek civilization on 


the coast of Asia Minor? Its impetus and its strength came from the Greek mainland; in 


AM, Wviii, 1933, Beil. 21, 11. Another fragment ap- 
pears to resemble the ovoid Cretan pithoi discussed by 
H. G. Payne, BSA, xxix, 1927-28, pp. 234 ff., pl. 5. 
A Geometric scyphus in New York also is possibly 
of the first half of the seventh century. For Lydian 
imitation of Orientalizing wares cf. T. L. Shear, Sardis, 
X, figs. 3-4. AJA, xxvi, 1922, p. 395, fig. 4, and K. 
Schefold, JdI, lvii, 1942, pp. 133 ff., figs. 3 f. G. M. 
A. Hanfmann, AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 578 f. and 1, 
1946, p. 286 (Lecture at the Archaeological Meeting in 
Cincinnati). 

88 For the exaggerated estimates of the importance 
of Lydia and Sardis cf. AJA, xlix, 1945, p. 579, n. 39. 
Cf. M. Lambrino, op. cit., p. 138. Amandry, Syria, 
xxiv, 1944-5, pp. 173 f. suggests that Graeco- 
Oriental ivories and bronzes might have been made 
there in the seventh century. The Bronze Figurine, V, 
Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, 
Augsburg, 1929, pl. 43, 415, may be pre-Greek. The 
spectacular figurative examples of jewelry are not 
Lydian but Achaemenid. I shall prove this contention 
from tomb records. Bossert, Alt-Anatolien, p. 27, figs. 
168-179, has justly remarked on “the strong Persian 
influence” seen in these objects. H. Luschey places the 
silver phiale from Sardis in his seventh century series, 
but sees also Persian influence. Die, Phiale, Bleicherode 


1939, pp. 105 f., no. 13, Sardis, i, p. 83, fig. 82. 

89 For the date of the ivory head cf. n. 6. Dr. E. 
Porada very kindly communicated to me her opinion 
on the Sardis seals. Of all seals published by Curtis, 
Sardis, xiii, only one is Neo-Babylonian, and another 
crude, undatable Anatolian. 

90 Cf. n. 70 and 71, above, and Przeworski, op. cit., 
passim. At least in pottery, Western, Central, and 
Southern Asia Minor formed during the pre-Greek 
period of the Dark Ages (XII-VIII cent.) a distinct 
province of painted pottery styles which I proposed to 
call “Asiatic Geometric.” These styles include the 
first (and perhaps part of the second) phase of Phryg- 
ian and Lydian painted potteries, and the so-called 
“Cypriote,” locally made early Iron Age pottery of 
Tarsus and Mersin. There are indications that analo- 
gous developments may have taken place in the Troad 
(cf. n. 37, above) and Caria. Thus Professor D. Levi 
tells me that he had excavated a Geometric cemetery 
in Caria (unpublished) before World War I. The prin- 
cipal sources for these “‘Asiatic Geometric” styles were 
Cyprus and Northern Syria, where the local Sub- 
Mycenaean styles developed into a local Proto- 
Geometric phase after the contact with Greece was 
broken. 
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that at least, the Greek tradition is right. There, in places such as Athens which was never 
overrun by the Dorians, and in some cities of the Peloponnese which recovered fairly soon, 
there was preserved that irreducible minimum of social organization and technical tradition 
necessary for the start of a new growth. By the ninth century, perhaps, social stability was 
achieved. In art, the remnants of a debased Mycenaean ornamental vocabulary were 
worked into the most lucid Geometric style which the world has ever known. When the 
Greek colonists went to Samos and Chios about 800 B.c., and somewhat later to Smyrna, to 
Miletus, and to Larisa, they carried with them vases decorated in the late manner of the 
Geometric style. These Greek pioneers drove out and subdued the Anatolians. In the course 
of the eighth century they had surely captured those cities which are traditionally known 
as the Ionian Dodecapolis. 

These first conquests made the Greeks realize their own strength. This sudden expansion 
of their horizon must have excited their urge to roam the seas and to search for faraway 
lands. By the late eighth century, they had surely come in contact with the Phoenicians, 
perhaps in Crete, perhaps in Rhodes, and probably in Cyprus and in North Syria. When 
the conquering Assyrians pushed away the Asiatic tribes who were blocking the ancient 
trade routes, the Greeks swarmed into the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Great excitement was aroused among the Greeks by the discovery of the vast and impos- 
ing cities of the Near East, cities like Niniveh, like Babylon, like the Egyptian Thebes. The 
Greek adventurers were full of tales of wondrous countries seen and miraculous wisdom 
learned. The view of this new world appears to have awakened their creative energies for 
all aspects of culture. As a stimulus to imagination the Near East became for the Ionians 
what India and Zipan were for the Italians of the Early Renaissance. 

The Iliad, it seems to me, reflects an early stage of this process. Even when full allowance 
is made for material inherited from earlier epics and for conscious re-creation of heroic en- 
vironment, it is difficult to imagine an Ionian of the seventh century as having so sketchy a 
picture of the nations of Asia Minor and so little interest in the legendary history of Ionian 
cities. One could best imagine the poet as one of the early settlers in the islands off the coast 
of Asia Minor during the period when the new battles for the coast were being waged. His 
knowledge of Phoenicia and Cyprus is such as might be gathered from individual explorers, 
whose journeys must have preceded the great revival of trade in the late eighth and early 
seventh century. The coming age of Ionian thinkers and scholars is forecast in a few signifi- 
cant remarks, but life of conquering adventure in a new land is still dominated by the 
ideal of the heroic man.” 
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%t ADDENDA: topics in Kleinasiatische Studien, 1942, chs. 3-4. Cf. 


Cilicia: Afif Erzen, Kilikien bis zum Ende der Perser- 
herrschaft, Diss. Leipzig, 1940, collects the sources and 
bibliography on Abhiyawa, Assyrians, and the Cilician 
Kingdom, and discusses Greek colonization of Cilicia. 
Bossert may provide fuel for debate about Mycenaeans 
in Cilicia in his work on the Karatepe inscriptions. 

Mycenaean pottery in Asia Minor and North Syria: 
ef. Kantor, “The Aegean and the Orient in the Second 
Millennium, B.c.,” AJA, li, pp. 36 f., 42, 79 ff., 104 f. 

Mylasa: Persson says that the Mycenaean material 
at Mylasa resembles the Miletus sherds published by 
Weickert. 

Troy, Thracians, Phrygians: Bittel discusses these 


also Bittel, Grundziige der Vor- u. Friihgeschichte Klein- 
asiens, Heidenheim, 1945, a reference I owe to Prof. 
F. Matz of Marburg. 

Geometric pottery in Tarsus: Rhodian bird bowls 
and “‘Cycladic” cups were imported to Tarsus prior to 
the Assyrian Destruction. Soli, west of Mersin, was 
founded by Rhodians (Strabo, XIV, 671). 

On the break in trade between Phoenicia and the 
Aegean during the Dark Ages and on the dating of 
Cypriote Geometric, cf. Albright, Studies in the His- 
tory of Culture Presented to W. G. Leland, 1942, pp. 
36 f. and p. 34, n. 78. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 


NE of the more significant problems in the early history of the Near East revolves 
about the arrival of the Sumerians in Mesopotamia. Briefly put, it may be stated as 
follows: Were the Sumerians the first people to settle in Lower Mesopotamia, or 

were they preceded there by one or more ethnic groups? To be sure, in the course of the 
past several decades, the prehistoric levels of a number of important Mesopotamian sites 
have been excavated to some extent, and a not inconsiderable quantity of early remains 
have been brought to light. Unfortunately these new finds have not resolved the “Sumerian 
problem”; indeed they have served to divide the Near Eastern archaeologists into two 
diametrically opposed camps. Since this may seem rather strange to scholars not specializing 
in Mesopotamian archaeology, it will be useful to summarize the facts, if only in the briefest 
outline.’ 

The earliest cultural phase of Lower Mesopotamia is divided by general agreement in 
accordance with a number of pertinent archaeological criteria into two distinct periods, the 
Obeid period, the remains of which are always found immediately above virgin soil, and 
the Uruk period, the remains of which overlie those of the Obeid period. Moreover, and 
again by general agreement, the Uruk period itself is subdivided into two major stages, an 
earlier and a later. Now it is in the later stage of the Uruk period that we find the introduc- 
tion of the cylinder seal as well as our first inscribed tablets. And since according to present 
indications the language represented on these tablets, in spite of the largely pictographic 
character of the signs, seems to be Sumerian, most archaeologists agree that the Sumerians 
must already have been in Lower Mesopotamia during the later stage of the Uruk period. 
It is with respect to the earlier part of the Uruk period and the still earlier Obeid period that 
we find a very serious conflict of views. From an analysis of the material remains of these 
earlier periods, the one group of archaeologists concludes that while their remains differ 
considerably from those of the later stage of the Uruk period, and of the periods which fol- 
low, they can nevertheless be recognized as the prototypes from which the latter developed, 
and since these latter are admittedly Sumerian, the earliest remains, too, must be attributed 
to the Sumerians; hence the Sumerians were the first settlers in Mesopotamia. On the other 
hand, another group of archaeologists, after analyzing practically identical archaeological 
data, arrives at an exactly opposite conclusion. For these claim that while the remains 


1 For lucid and basic statements of the problems in- 
volved, cf. Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian 
Problem (SAOC, iv), and Speiser, The Beginnings of 
Civilization in Mesopotamia (JAOS, supplement 4). 
To the literature cited in note 1 of Speise’rs study, add 
now especially Andrae in Walter Otto’s Handbuch der 
Archiologie, pp. 643-678; McCown, The Comparative 
Stratigraphy of Early Iran (SAOC, xxiii); Delougaz 
and Lloyd, Presargonid Temples in the Diyala Region 
(OIP, \viii); Frankfort’s “Introduction” to Lloyd and 
Safar’s report on Tell Uqair (JNES, ii, pp. 131-134); 
Van der Meer, “The Al-Obeid Culture and Its Rela- 


tion to the Uruk and Jemdet Nasr Periods” (Jaar- 
bericht no. 8 van het V ooraziatisch-Egyptisch Gezelschap 
Ex Oriente Lux, pp. 708-721); Mallowan, Excavations 
at Brag and Chagar Bazar (Iraq, ix, part 1); Burton- 
Brown, Studies in Third Millennium History; Liloyd’s 
“Tntroduction” to Fuad Safar’s report on Eridu 
(Sumer, iii, no. 2, pp. 85-95); Van der Meer, The 
Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt. 

The following abbreviations are used in addition to 
those appearing in AJA, li, pp. 348 ff.: AS, Assyriologi- 
cal Studies; OECT, Oxford Edition of Cuneiform Tezts; 
ZA, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 
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of the earliest periods do show certain similarities to those of the later and admittedly 
Sumerian periods, the differences between them are significant enough to indicate a major 
ethnic break between the later stage of the Uruk period and the preceding phases, and 
since the former is Sumerian, the latter must be attributed to a pre-Sumerian culture in 
Lower Mesopotamia; hence the Sumerians were not the first settlers in that region. 

It is obvious from the preceding summary, brief as it is, that as a result of the unavoidably 
subjective interpretation of the material archaeological evidence leading to two diametri- 
cally opposed conclusions, the solution of the “Sumerian problem” has reached more or 
less of an impasse. The present paper presents new evidence to show that not only were the 
Sumerians not the first in the land, but that they were preceded there by a more civilized 
power of considerable magnitude. Fortunately enough this new evidence has nothing to do 
with the highly ambiguous material remains of prehistoric Mesopotamia; it is of a purely 
literary and historical character. Moreover, it permits a fresh insight into the role played by 
the Sumerians in the earlier history of Lower Mesopotamia and sheds no inconsiderable 
light on that of the Near East as a whole. 

The realization of the existence of this literary evidence came about as follows. In prepa- 
ration for what is hoped to be the second of the seven-volume series of Studies in Sumerian 
Culture,? several years have been spent by me piecing together and reconstructing the extant 
texts of the Sumerian epic tales. At present there are available about a hundred clay tablets 
and fragments inscribed with Sumerian epic poetry; almost all date from the first half of the 
second millennium B.c. The great majority of these documents were excavated by the 
University of Pennsylvania at Nippur some fifty years ago and are now located in the 
University Museum at Philadelphia and in the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul. 
From all these tablets and fragments, published and unpublished, it is now possible to piece 
together wholly or in part nine epic tales, the extant texts of which vary in length from a 
little over one hundred to more than six hundred lines. Two of these epic tales revolve about 
the hero Enmerkar; two concern the hero Lugalbanda; five center about the most famous 
of the three heroes, Gilgamesh. A preliminary sketch of their contents appeared in a study 
entitled ““Heroes of Sumer: A New Heroic Age in World History and Literature” (Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. xc, no. 2, pp. 120-130) ; the scientific editions, 
including autograph copies of the unpublished texts in the University Museum and in the 
Museum of the Ancient Orient, are now in the process of preparation.‘ 

In the course of this concentrated work on the Sumerian epic tales, it beeame ever more 
clear that early in their history, the Sumerians had passed through a cultural stage now 
commonly known as a Heroic Age. This fact turned out to be quite revealing. For, once the 
existence of a Sumerian Heroic Age had been determined, it was possible to adduce its 
cultural pattern and historic background on analogy with such long known Heroic Ages as 
those of the Greek, Indian, and Teutonic peoples. The results of this comparative analysis, 
in turn, proved highly significant for the possible resolution of the “Sumerian problem,” 
and permitted a reinterpretation of the earliest history of Mesopotamia which may prove 


closer to the truth than those suggested hitherto. Let us turn therefore to a brief analysis of 
the various Heroic Ages. 


2 Cf. the preface to my Sumerian Mythology. civ, pp. 8-12). 

* For a more recent sketch of the epic tale “Enmer- ‘Cf. for the present, Gilgamesh and the Huluppu 
kar and the Lord of Aratta,” resulting from the copy- Tree (AS, x), “The Death of Gilgamesh” (BASOR, 
ing of a twelve column tablet in the Museum of the xciv, pp. 2-12), and “Gilgamesh and the Land of the 
Ancient Orient in the fall of 1946, cf. my “Interim Living” (JCS, i, pp. 3-46). 

Report of Work in the Museum at Istanbul” (BASOR, 
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It is largely to the credit of the English scholar H. Munro Chadwick° that it is now gener- 
ally realized that the so-called Heroic Ages which we come upon from time to time and 
from place to place in the history of civilization are not mere figments of the literary imagi- 
nation, but represent very real and very significant social phenomena. Thus, to take only 
three of the more ancient and better known examples, there is the Teutonic Heroic Age 
which dominated much of northern Europe from the fourth to the sixth century A.p.; the 
Greek Heroic Age which flourished on the mainland of Greece toward the very end of the 
second millennium B.c.,° and finally the Heroic Age of India which probably dates only a 
century or so later than that of Greece. These three Heroic Ages reveal a marked and sig- 
nificant resemblance in social structure, governmental organization, religious concepts, and 
aesthetic expression; it is obvious that they owe their origin and being to very similar social, 
political, and psychological factors. The Sumerian Heroic Age now being revealed in its 
epic literature probably had its floruit no later than the first quarter of the third millennium 
B.c. Although it therefore precedes by more than a millennium and a half even the oldest 
of the three Indo-European Heroic Ages, that of the Greeks, it follows with remarkable 
closeness the culture pattern typical for those long known epochs. 

Now the most characteristic feature of all four of our Heroic Ages is this: they represent 
a rather barbarous’ cultural stage in the life of a people which has come far indeed from 
the primitive but has not yet attained the maturity and stability of a civilized society. Its 
dominant element is a rather numerous military class which prefers the soldierly life to 
agriculture and labor, and to whom the underlying bulk of the population counts for very 
little. It is these knightly aristocrats who have freed themselves from the tribal obligations 
and ideas which govern the more primitive peoples. At the same time they have developed 
no true national organization and are inspired by little if any national feeling; their success 


5 Cf. H. Munro Chadwick, The Heroic Age; H. 
Munro and N. Kirshaw Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature. 

6 Tt is to be noted that the statements made in this 
paper with regard to the Greek Heroic Age are based 
on Chadwick’s conclusions. My colleague John Frank- 
lin Daniel informs me that Chadwick’s view, that the 
Achaeans were the people who invaded Greece and 
destroyed the Mycenaean civilization in the twelfth 
century B.c., is not likely to meet with general accept- 
ance among students of early Greece. Daniel prefers 
to attribute this invasion to the Dorians, and sug- 
gests that the Achaeans be identified with the people 
who invaded the Greek mainland at the beginning of 
the Middle Helladic period, ca. 2000 B.c. This alterna- 
tive hypothesis would fit into Chadwick’s pattern and 
furnishes an apt parallel to the Sumerian development 
described below. The newcomers of the Middle Hel- 
ladic period soon came into contact with the older and 
richer Minoan civilization of Crete, which influenced 
them profoundly. Gathering strength on land and be- 
coming a maritime power, probably under Minoan 
tutelage, the mainlanders had become serious rivals 
of the Minoans by the sixteenth century B.c., and had 
wrested control of the Aegean from Crete by the four- 
teenth century. The Heroic Age falls a century or two 
later, with the expedition against Troy placed in the 


early twelfth century. 

7 Barbaric, primitive, and civilized societies are dif- 
ferentiated by Chadwick as follows: “By primitive we 
mean the conditions of a local community which is 
sufficient for itself and dependent upon its own re- 
sources, whether it live by hunting or by cultivation 
of the earth. It may be wholly independent, or it may 
be subject, or perhaps tributary, to some dominant 
power — which itself may be barbarous or civilized, but 
no external relations are necessary for its own sake. By 
civilized we mean the conditions of a society which is 
dependent for its existence —for the maintenance of 
its civilization —upon relations with the wide world. 
Barbaric society as we understand it, lies between 
these two extremes. The local community is one of a 
number of similar communities which are grouped 
together under a king or political organization. Each 
community contains an element which is in intimate 
and necessary relation with elements in other local 
communities. These elements are the more typically 
barbaric elements; sometimes they form an upper 
class. External relations with other groups vary both 
in character and degree, but are never entirely want- 
ing. When external relations become a permanent 
necessity and widespread, the result is what we call 
civilization” (Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, iii, 
p. 728). 
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and failure depend upon the personal prowess of their leaders and kings whom they follow 
readily into all sorts of adventurous undertakings, but from whom they are ready to drift 
away if these tend to turn too peaceful or to become ungenerous in their rewards. 

If now we analyze the genesis and growth of the three Indo-European Heroic Ages— and 
here again it is Chadwick’s work which is fundamental—and then apply the results of this 
analysis to the analogous Sumerian Heroic Age, we come upon a group of data that are 
significant and revealing not alone for the early history of Lower Mesopotamia but for that 
of the ancient Near East as a whole. For the factors primarily responsible for the more 
characteristic features of the Greek, Indian, and Teutonic Heroic Ages are two. In the first 
place these Heroic Ages coincide with a period of national migrations, a Vélkerwanderungs- 
zeit. Secondly —and this is by far the more significant factor—these peoples, that is, the 
Achaeans, the Aryas, and the Teutons, while still on a relatively primitive and tribal level, 
had come in contact with a civilized power in the process of disintegration. Particularly as 
mercenaries in the military service of this power during its struggle for survival we find them 
absorbing the military technique, and to a superficial extent, some of the cultural accom- 
plishments of their far more civilized neighbor. It is when they finally break through the 
frontiers of this civilized empire and carve out kingdoms and principalities for themselves 
within its territory, amassing considerable wealth in the process, that they develop that 
rather adolescent and barbaric cultural stage known as a Heroic Age. 

Thus to take as an example the Heroic Age the historical antecedents of which are best 
known, the Teutonic Heroic Age, we find in the first place that it coincided with a period 
of national migrations. But more significantly, for a number of centuries preceding their 
Heroic Age, the relatively primitive Teutonic peoples had come in contact with the far 
more civilized but ever weakening Roman Empire, and had been subjected to its cultural 
influences, particularly no doubt as hostages in its court and as mercenaries in its armies. 
By the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. these Teutonic peoples had succeeded in occupying 
most of the territories which had formerly been part of the Roman Empire, and these are 
the two centuries that mark the florwit of the Teutonic Heroic Age. 

If now we assume that the factors responsible for the origin and development of the 
Sumerian Heroic Age were analogous to those responsible for the origin and development 
of the Greek, Indian, and Teutonic Heroic Ages—and there seems to be no reason to assume 
otherwise — we may conclude in the first place that it must have coincided with a period of 
national migrations. More important, the occupation of Lower Mesopotamia by the Sumeri- 
ans, which gave birth to their Heroic Age, must have marked the culminating stage in a 
historical process which had begun several centuries earlier, when Lower Mesopotamia was 
still part of a power whose state of civilization was far more advanced than that of the 
Sumerians who were settled somewhere along its outer fringes. It is from this more civilized 
power that the relatively primitive Sumerians, no doubt largely as mercenaries in its mili- 
tary employ, had absorbed in the course of time some of the essentials of its military tech- 
nique as well as some of its more superficial cultural attainments. Finally, the Sumerians suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the frontiers of this power, occupying a considerable portion of 
its territory, and amassing considerable wealth in the process; it is this period which marks 
the floruit of their Heroic Age. In short, as a result of the determining of the existence of a 
Sumerian Heroic Age, we seem justified in drawing the very significant conclusion that the 
Sumerians were not the first settlers in Lower Mesopotamia. Indeed the Sumerians must 
actually have been preceded by a civilized power of some magnitude, certainly one that 
was far more advanced culturally than the Sumerians, who, at the time they superseded it, 
that is, in the centuries immediately preceding the Sumerian Heroic Age, must still have 
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been a primitive people. As for what is generally spoken of as “Sumerian” civilization, that 
civilization which played so predominant a role in the Ancient Near East, and whose in- 
fluence persisted long after the Sumerians had ceased to exist as a political entity, it must 
be looked upon as the product of some five or six centuries of cultural activity following the 
immature and barbaric Sumerian Heroic Age. It resulted no doubt from a constructive 
application of the Sumerian genius to the material and spiritual heritage of the pre-Sumerian 
civilization in Southern Mesopotamia. 

With this fresh insight into the cultural morphology of early Lower Mesopotamia, let us 
now attempt to reconstruct the major outlines of its history; in spite of its necessarily over- 
simplified character, this tentative and hypothetical reconstruction should prove of con- 
siderable value for the interpretation and integration of the relevant archaeological material 
already unearthed in Southern Mesopotamia as well as of that still to be unearthed. From 
the days of the first settlements to those of the great Accadian king Sargon, who may be 
said to mark the end of Sumerian political domination in the land, the history of Lower 
Mesopotamia may be divided into two major periods, the pre-Sumerian, which, as will 
soon become evident, may perhaps be more positively named the Irano-Semitic,’ and the 
Sumerian. 

The pre-Sumerian period began as a peasant-village culture; as is now generally agreed, 
it was introduced into Lower Mesopotamia by immigrants from southwestern Iran, noted 
particularly for their specialized type of painted pottery.® Not long after the establishment 
of the first settlement by the Iranian immigrants, the Semites probably infiltrated into 
Southern Mesopotamia both as peaceful immigrants and as warlike conquerors. It is prob- 
ably largely as a result of the fusion of these two ethnic groups, the Iranians from the east 
and the Semites from the west, and the consequent cross-fertilization of their cultures, that 
there came into being the first civilized urban state in Lower Mesopotamia. As in the case 
of the later Sumerian civilization, it consisted of a group of city states between which there 
was continual strife for supremacy over the land as a whole. But now and again through the 
centuries relative unity and stability were no doubt achieved, at least for a brief interval. 
At such times, this Mesopotamian power, in which the Semitic element was no doubt pre- 
dominant, must have succeeded in extending its influence over many of the surrounding 
districts, and developed what may well have been the first empire in the Near East, per- 
haps even the first empire in the history of civilization. Part of the territory which this 
empire came to dominate both culturally and politically no doubt consisted of the more 
westerly parts of the Iranian plateau including the country later known as Elam. It was in 
the course of these political activities and their accompanying military campaigns that the 
Mesopotamian state first came in conflict with the Sumerians. For this primitive and prob- 
ably nomadic people which may have erupted from either Transcaucasia or Transcaspia, 
was pressing upon the districts of western Iran, the “buffer” states between the civilized 
Mesopotamian empire and the barbarians beyond, and these had to be defended at all costs. 
In their first encounters there is little doubt that the Mesopotamian forces with their su- 
perior military technique, were more than a match for the Sumerian hordes. But, in the long 
run, it was the mobile primitive Sumerians who had the advantage over their more civilized 
sedentary adversary. Over the years, as captive hostages in Mesopotamian cities, and as 
mercenaries in the Mesopotamian armies, the Sumerian warriors learned what they needed 
most of the more advanced military techniques of their captors and hirers. And as the 


8 The term is useful in spite of the fact that itcom- which is primarily linguistic. 
bines a name which is primarily geographical with one ®* Cf. particularly McCown, SAOC, xxiii, pp. 36-42. 
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Mesopotamian power weakened and tottered, the Sumerians poured through the buffer 
states of western Iran, and invaded Lower Mesopotamia itself, where they took over as 
masters and conquerors.’° 

Turning now from the pre-Sumerian, or Irano-Semitic period in the earlier history of 
Lower Mesopotamia, to the following Sumerian period, the latter, too, is found to consist 
of three cultural stages, the preliterate, the proto-literate, and the early-literate. The first, 
or preliterate stage of the Sumerian period, begins with an era of stagnation and regression 
in the wake of the collapse of the earlier and more advanced Irano-Semitic civilization, and 
the incursion of the Sumerian barbaric war-bands into Lower Mesopotamia. During these 
centuries which culminated in the Sumerian Heroic Age, it was the culturally immature and 
psychologically unstable Sumerian war lords with their highly individualistic and predatory 
dispositions who held sway over the sacked cities and burnt villages of the first vanquished 
Mesopotamian empire. Moreover these Sumerian invaders were themselves at first far from 
secure in their new Mesopotamian habitat. For it would seem that not long after they had 
made themselves masters in the land, new nomadic hordes from the western desert, Semitic 
tribes known as the Martu, “who knew not grain’, poured into Lower Mesopotamia. As 
late as the days of Enmerkar and Lugalbanda, that is, in the heyday of the Sumerian Heroic 
Age, the struggle between these desert barbarians and the but recently “citified’’ Sumerians 
was still raging. Under these circumstances it is hardly likely that the times immediately 
following the arrival of the Sumerian hordes were conducive to progress in the economic and 
technological fields, or to creative efforts in the fields of art and architecture. Only in the 
literary field may we assume a marked creative activity on the part of the illiterate court 
minstrels who were moved to improvise and compose their oral epic lays for the entertain- 
ment of their lords and masters. 


It is when we come to the second or proto-literate stage of the Sumerian period that we 


10 To use the more customary archaeological termi- 
nology, the first stage of the pre-Sumerian period cor- 
responds perhaps to Uruk XVIII-XVII; the second 
stage perhaps to Uruk XVI-XV; the third stage per- 
haps to Uruk XIV-VIII. The most significant feature 
of this tentative reconstruction of the earliest history 
of Lower Mesopotamia is the assumed existence of a 
highly civilized urban state prior to that of the Sume- 
rians; it follows of course only if the existence of a 
Sumerian Heroic Age has been correctly adduced and 
if its causes and antecedents have been properly 
analyzed. So high a civilization naturally implies the 
existence of monumental architecture in the more im- 
portant sites of Lower Mesopotamia during the cen- 
turies represented by Uruk XIV-VIII; the pits and 
shafts excavated to date are unfortunately non-com- 
mittal on this all important matter, but cf. now the 
prehistoric temples VI and VII excavated at Eridu 
(Sumer, iii, no. 2, pp. 84-111). It is not altogether im- 
possible that this pre-Sumerian civilization may have 
had some form of writing; however, if the materials 
used consisted of such perishable stuff as wood or skin, 
it may be beyond recovery. The hypothesis that the 
first empire in Lower Mesopotamia was predominantly 
Semitic is based in the first place on the later pattern 


of Lower Mesopotamian history. Moreover it is not 
impossible that the Sumerian king list (cf. now Jacob- 
sen’s very useful compilation, The Sumerian King 
List, AS, xi) which gives for the first dynasty of Kish, 
that is, the first dynasty after the flood, a list of kings 
whose names are in large part Semitic, reflects a tradi- 
tion based at least partially on fact (Kish must there- 
fore have existed in the pre-Sumerian period in spite 
of the present dearth of archaeological evidence). Fi- 
nally there are a number of Semitic loan words in the 
older Sumerian texts which point to a Semitic speak- 
ing people as the ruling ethnic group immediately pre- 
ceding the Sumerians; for the present, cf. Poebel in 
ZA, 39, p. 149, note 2 (Frankfort’s argument in SAOC, 
iv, p. 43, is based of course mainly on the assumption 
that the Sumerians were the first to settle in Lower 
Mesopotamia). As for the struggle between the civi- 
lized pre-Sumerian Mesopotamian power and the 
Sumerian barbarians settled on its utmost fringes, cf. 
the pertinent and illuminating parallel instances in 
the history of civilization gathered by Toynbee in 
vol. v of his Study of History. 

1 Cf. e.g. Langdon, The H. Weld-Blundell Collec- 
tion in the Ashmolean Museum (OECT, i) pl. 6, col. ii, 
line 13. 
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find the Sumerians firmly planted and deeply rooted in their new land; it was perhaps in 
the course of this cultural phase that the name Sumer first came to be applied to Lower 
Mesopotamia. By this time the more stable elements of the ruling caste, particularly the 
court and temple administrators and intellectuals, were coming to the fore. There was now 
a strong movement for “law and order” in the land, as well as an awakening of the com- 
munity spirit and patriotic pride. Moreover, the rather unusually fruitful fusion, both ethnic 
and cultural, of the Sumerian conquerors with the vanquished but more civilized native 
population, brought about a creative spurt that was fraught with significance not alone for 
Sumer but for Western Asia as a whole. It was during this cultural stage that architecture 
was developed to a new high level. And this was the time that probably witnessed the in- 
vention of writing, an event which proved to be the decisive factor in molding the Near East 
into a cultural unit in spite of its diverse and polyglot ethnic elements.’? For this Sumerian 
system of writing in its later conventionalized form was borrowed by practically all the more 
cultured peoples of Western Asia. As a result, the study of the Sumerian language and 
literature became a major discipline in the narrowly restricted but highly influential “‘liter- 
ate’’ circles of the ancient Near East. It was this leaven of Sumerian achievement on the 
intellectual and spiritual plane—note that the “Sumerian” achievements were actually the 
product of at least three ethnic groups, the proto-Iranian, Semitic, and Sumerian —that 
raised the Near Eastern ethos to a new high point in the early history of civilization. 
The last, or early-literate cultural stage of the Sumerian period witnessed the further 
development and continued maturing of the material and spiritual achievements which 
originated in the main in the preceding and more creative proto-literate stage. Particularly 
in the matter of writing, the largely pictographic and ideographic script of the preceding 
era was molded and modified over the years into a thoroughly conventionalized and purely 
phonetic system of writing; by the end of this period it could already be utilized for even 
the more complex historical compositions." It is probably during this early-literate stage, 
or perhaps even towards the end of the preceding proto-literate phase, that strong Sumerian 
dynasties first came into being. In spite of the constant strife between city and city for the 
hegemony over Sumer, some of them did succeed, if only for brief intervals, in extending the 
political boundaries of Sumer considerably beyond Lower Mesopotamia itself. There thus 
came into being what might be termed the second —and this time predominantly Sumerian 
—empire in the history of the Near East.‘ Finally, the Sumerian empire, like its presumably 


12 Cf. particularly Speiser’s illuminating comment in 
JAOS. supplement 4, pp. 25-28. 7 

13 Cf. Thureau Dangin, Die sumerischen und ak- 
kadischen Kénigsinschriften, pp. 10-59, 152-156, and 
Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, p. 19 and plate m1. 

44 This Sumerian empire may have been every bit 
as extensive as that attributed to Sargon of Accad or 
to the Third Dynasty of Ur; cf. e.g. the seven countries 
listed as under the sway of Lugalannimundu, king of 
Adab, in the early post-Sumerian text published by 
Poebel and translated by Giiterbock (for references 
see now Jacobsen, AS, xi, p. 102, note 183); they ex- 
tend from the Zagros or even beyond, to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. As for the approximate date of Lugalan- 
nimundu, note that, if the king list is to be trusted at 
all at this point, his reign preceded by a considerable 


margin that of ur-ur of Akshak. Even on the assump- 
tion of a very considerable overlapping of the dy- 
nasties of Adab, Mari, Kish III-IV, and Akshak, it 
seems not unreasonable to conclude that Lugalan- 
nimundu of Adab preceded ur-ur of Akshak by some 
one hundred years. Now it is not at all unlikely that 
this king ur-ur of Akshak is to be identified with zu- 
zU, the king of Akshak who was defeated by Eannatum 
of Lagash (cf. now Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 181) for ac- 
cording to a verbal suggestion made by Poebel more 
than ten years ago,.UR-UR is to be read zu(r)-zu(r), 
just as e.g. uR-Sanabi is to be read zu(r)-Sanabi (cf. 
Poebel, JAOS, lvii, p. 54, note 22, where a future 
study on the subject is alluded to; cf. also Jacobsen 
in OIP, lviii, p. 203; note that, if the identification 
UR-UR with zu-zu proves correct, the synchronistic 
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Semitic predecessor, weakened and crumbled. As a result of the continued infiltration into 
the land, the Semitic Accadians became ever more powerful, until with the reign of Sargon, 
which may be said to mark the beginning of the Sumero-Accadian period, we come to the 


close of the Sumerian period.” 


In conclusion it may prove of value to attempt to assign, ever so roughly to be sure, 
absolute dates to the cultural stages outlined in the preceding reconstruction of the earliest 
history of Lower Mesopotamia, particularly since of late a tendency to an overlong chronol- 
ogy is again manifesting itself.'* Let us start with Hammurabi and assign the beginning of 
his reign to the middle of the eighteenth century B.c.'’ Since the interval between the be- 


arrangement of the table at the end of AS, xi, will 
need very considerable revision). Now if Lugalanni- 
mundu of Adab preceded ur-ur of Akshak by a cen- 
tury, and if the latter was a contemporary of Eanna- 
tum of Lagash, Lugalannimundu should be dated be- 
fore Ur-Nanse; indeed it is not altogether impossible 
that he antedates Mesannipadda, the founder of Ur I. 
Certainly it is not at all unlikely that, in spite of their 
position in the king list, the dynasties of Awan, Kish 
II, Hamazi, and Erech II with their incredibly long 
reigns, not to mention a goodly number of rulers alto- 
gether unlisted in the king list, are to be placed be- 
tween Gilgamesh of Erech I, and Mesannipadda of 
Ur I. For if the conclusions drawn in the earlier part 
of this study are correct, the Enmerkar-Lugalbanda- 
Gilgamesh era is to be identified as the Sumerian 
Heroic Age, a barbaric form of society flourishing to- 
ward the end of the first, or preliterate, stage of the 
Sumerian period. Ur I, on the other hand, shows Su- 
merian civilization in a highly mature form; even the 
system of writing had already progressed to a purely 
phonetic and conventionalized script. The time inter- 
val between these two eras, or more concretely, be- 
tween Gilgamesh, the hero of Erech, and Mesanni- 
padda, the first ruler of Ur, cannot possibly be some 
thirty or forty years (cf. the table at the end of AS, 
11); it is much more likely to be closer to four hundred 
years. As for the factors which induced the compilers 
of the king list to enumerate the earlier dynasties in 
the particular order chosen, and to attribute to them 
the unusually large number of reigning years, these still 
remain quite obscure. 

In more customary archaeological terminology, 
the preliterate stage of the Sumerian period cor- 
responds perhaps to Uruk VII-VI; the proto-literate, 
perhaps to Uruk V-III (the term “‘proto-literate” was 
introduced in OJP, lviii, p. 8, note 10, where, how- 
ever, it is made to correspond with Uruk VII-III); the 
early-literate period corresponds to the early-dynastic 
(for the three major subdivisions of the latter, cf. es- 
pecially Frankfort, OIC, xx). The most significant fea- 
ture of this reconstruction of the Sumerian period in 


the early history of Lower Mesopotamia consists of 
the treatment of the Enmerkar-Lugalbanda-Gilga- 
mesh era, that is, the larger part of the first half of the 
first dynasty of Erech, as a barbaric and illiterate 
Heroic Age, which is to be separated from the days of 
Ur I and its highly mature and relatively literate civil- 
ization by a very considerable time-span, one which 
includes the entire length of the proto-literate period 
and approximately the first half of the early-literate 
(or early-dynastic) stage; cf. the preceding note. 

16 Cf. especially OP, lviii, pp. 123-135, where the 
combined length of the Jemdet Nasr (i.e. the period 
there labelled as proto-literate c and d) and early- 
literate (i.e. early-dynastic) is estimated to be more 
than eleven centuries. The calculations in support of 
this rather unexpectedly long time-span are based on 
the precarious assumption that the walls of the Sin 
temple in Khafajah were replastered annually, in view 
of the fact that “annual replastering of the roofs and 
exposed walls of buildings of this type at the end of 
each summer in preparation for the winter rains is 
still a very common annual routine in the Near East” 
(OIP, \viii, p. 127). But even if this “wall-plastering” 
criterion were reliable, we might perhaps be not un- 
justified in assuming a semi-annual plastering for so 
important a building as the Sin temple; the combined 
length of the Jemdet Nasr and early-literate periods 
would thus be cut in half, that is, to about five and one 
half centuries. If we take the Sumerian system of writ- 
ing into consideration, it seems quite incredible to as- 
sume that it took some eleven centuries to evolve from 
its Jemdet Nasr stage to that exemplified by the in- 
scriptions of Sargon’s predecessor and victim, Lugal- 
zaggisi; some five to six centuries would seem to be a 
far more reasonable estimate. 

17 For a summary of the problems involved and the 
pertinent references, cf. Sidney Smith, AJA, xlix, pp. 
17-23. On the data available at present it seems diffi- 
cult to decide between the conflicting views, and the 
date 1750 for the beginning of Hummurabi’s reign is 
merely a makeshift compromise which may prove to 
be some four decades off one way or the other. 
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ginning of Hammurabi’s reign and that of Sargon of Accad is approximately five and one 
half centuries,'* Sargon’s rule began some time about 2300 B.c. If now we attribute some 
four centuries to the early-literate stage of the Sumerian period,’® its beginning would reach 
back to approximately 2700 B.c. The preceding proto-literate stage probably did not last 
longer than about two centuries,”° and the barbaric Sumerian Heroic Age which it followed 
may therefore perhaps be best assigned to the first century of the third millennium B.c. As 
for the first arrival of the conquering but primitive Sumerians in Lower Mesopotamia, it 
must have taken place in the course of the last quarter of the fourth millennium s.c.” If 
we further attribute some five to six centuries to the Irano-Semitic civilization,” the first 
settlements in Lower Mesopotamia may have taken place in the course of the first quarter 
of the fourth millennium B.c. 
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18 Cf. Christian, AOF, v, pp. 139-141, and now es- 
pecially Jacobsen, AS, xi, pp. 204-208, and the table 
at the end of AS, xi (the overlong absolute dates are of 
no significance for this particular purpose). 

19 The evolution of the Sumerian system of writing 
from the stage exemplified by the archaic Ur tablets to 
that exemplified by the Lugalzaggisi inscriptions 
speaks in favor of this shorter time-span. Note, too, 
that on the archaeological side, Frankfort, JRAS, 
1937, p. 337, attributes less than five centuries to the 


20 A time-span of two centuries seems to be rather 
ample for the evolution of the Sumerian system of 
writing from its first beginnings to its Jemdet Nasr 
stage. 

21 That is, the preliterate state of the Sumerian pe- 
riod, corresponding perhaps to Uruk VII-VI, began 
sometime in the last quarter of the fourth millennium 
B.c. and ended sometime in the first quarter of the 
third millennium B.c. 

2 That is, perhaps Uruk XVI-VIII. 
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PLATES IV-VII 


insula, one soon crosses the delta formed by the alluvial deposits of the Pediaeos, 

which enters the sea at the site of Greek Salamis. On the other side of the bridge a 
foot-path goes off to the left in a westerly direction, at the end of which one sees the village 
of Enkomi, situated on an outcropping of rock which rises slightly above the level of the 
plain. 

A few hundred steps beyond the village one reaches the edge of a rocky declivity which 
defines the western limit of the plateau of Enkomi. From this point there is a view stretch- 
ing towards the interior of the island. In summer, after the harvest of the wheat, which is 
the chief crop under cultivation, this view becomes somewhat desolate and sad. It would 
be described as a dried-up land, almost desert-like, without trees or shade and burned by 
pitiless sun. But in autumn and again in spring a few rainfalls suffice to transform the land- 
scape into a verdant plain, where vast fields of wheat and barley mature precociously. 

Archaeologists, who must carry out their excavations and research during the dry season, 
usually think of Enkomi as a place devoid of all charm and plagued by insufferable heat. 
And in fact, they are obliged to work in the abandoned fields which spread themselves out 
at the foot of the cliff where there is rarely a breath of sea breeze (pl. Iv, A). 

Here is the site famed for half a century for the abundance of its archaeological remains 
and, in particular, the richness of the gold jewelry recovered from its Bronze Age tombs. 
For many years peasants and treasure hunters had prospected in the fields of Enkomi. Then, 
forty years ago, an English mission under the direction of A. S. Murray undertook syste- 
matic excavations here.' After two tentative undertakings of discouraging results, one in 
1913 by the Museum of Nicosia,” and the other in 1927 by R. Gunnis,’ researches at Enkomi 
were recommenced in 1930 by a Swedish expedition directed by E. Gjerstad.‘ 

The English and Swedish archaeologists brought to light about 120 tombs of the Late 
Bronze Age and some of the Middle Bronze Age. Their content, often quite rich, is described 
with precision in their publications. 

Concerning the secondary objective of their investigations — discovery of the undoubtedly 
important city on which the rich necropolis of Enkomi depended —the two expeditions had 
to score up a failure. Murray had noted in the terrain of the necropolis some vestiges of 
constructions. But he considered them later than the tombs and he attributed them to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a.p. This opinion seems to have influenced the Swedish 
excavators. E. Sjéqvist in 1934, referring to Murray, declared these remains to be of the 
Byzantine epoch.® He added that they were disposed in two distinctly superimposed levels 
indicating habitation during two successive periods. 

Such was the state of our information on the site of Enkomi when in 1932 the Académie 


( OING north from Famagusta by the coastal road to Boghaz and the Karpass pen- 


1 A.S. Murray, A. H. Smith, and H. B. Walters, Ex- 3 Not published. 

cavations in Cyprus, London, 1900. ‘E. Gjerstad and collaborators, Swedish Cyprus 
2J. L. Myres, “Excavations in Cyprus,” 1918, in Expedition, i, pp. 467-575. 

BSA, xli, p. 68. : 5 SCE, i, p. 467. 
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des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres charged me with an archaeological mission to the island, 
with the goal of discovering some parallel material permitting control of the provenance 
and date of various objects, considered as imports from Cyprus, which were found in great 
profusion in the Near East, particularly during my excavations at Ras Shamra-Ugarit® on 
the Syrian coast. 


DISCOVERY OF THE ANCIENT CITY 


Of 200 soundings made by me in 1934 on the site of Enkomi,’ almost half of them revealed 
sections of walls or foundations. The pottery in contact with these constructions was gener- 
ally of Middle of Late Bronze Age, more rarely of the beginning of the Iron Age. Very soon 
I became convinced that the site comprised habitations and, in certain instances, work- 
shops of bronze-smiths and other craftsmen, contemporary with the tombs. 

In 1934 I had to be satisfied with the excavation of only one of these structures. Yet it 
was so vast that its limits were not reached. I have already described this beautiful struc- 
ture,* with its walls of cut stone with close-fitting edges, and the interior arrangement of 
which had undergone several alterations—itself an indication of long utilization. But, for 
want of complete clearing, the plan was difficult to interpret. A deposit of bronze objects, 
discovered in one of the sections, persuaded me to call it the Maison des Bronzes.® 

After an interruption imposed by my excavations in Syria, then by my service in the 
Navy of the Fighting French during the war, I was not able to resume excavations at 
Enkomi until the summer of 1946. The new excavations (pl. 1v, B) have confirmed my first 
conclusions. Founded at the beginning of Late Cypriote II (1450-1350), judging by the 
pottery, the Maison des Bronzes was ravaged toward the end of this period by an earthquake 
which led to its burning, shook up the walls and disjoined or threw down the huge monoliths 
(pl. rv, c) and heavy stone table which were distributed in two of its rooms (pl. rv, p). After 
restoration, the Maison remained in use until the end of the Mycenaean Period. Destroyed 
a second time in the course of the thirteenth century, it was rearranged and divided into 
more modest habitations. Entirely different from those of the preceding period, the pottery 
and the objects in stone, bone, ivory, bronze, and iron that were recovered from these ruins 
are exactly the same as those of the Sub-mycenaean tombs at Enkomi,’® attributed to the 
period between 1250 and 1050 B.c. We have not yet been able to discover any clear indica- 
tion of the causes of the end of the habitation of Enkomi at the beginning of the Iron Age. 

The constructions laid out in the neighborhood (pl. v, a, B) shared the fate of the Maison 
des Bronzes. They show the same stratigraphical and chronological division into three levels 
and periods, two of these of the Mycenaean Period and a final one at the beginning of the 
Iron Age (fig. 1). Moreover, in a vast depression of the chalk bank forming the subsoil, we 
have brought to light, at a depth of about three meters, traces of a fourth city, separated 
from the three above by a sterile stratum. This latter constitutes a clean break in the 
stratigraphical sequence. It corresponds with the period between 1700 or 1650 and 1550 B.c., 
during which period the whole island was severely put to test, as was the case, moreover, for 
the neighboring countries of Western Asia and Egypt. 

Judging from the pottery, bronzes, scarabs and other objects, the constructions situated 
below this sterile level can be attributed with certainty to the period 1900-1700 B.c. This 


°C. F. A. Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, Paris, 1936, 8 Tbid., pp. 83-93. 
p. 68; Syria, 1929-1940, passim. ® Thid., p. 87. 
7 Tbid., fig. 28. 10 Tbid., pp. 80 ff.; pls. xxxv—xxxvI; figs. 40, 41. 
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is the period of the Egyptian Middle Empire, so prosperous also at Ras Shamra-Ugarit and 
in all the Syro-Palestinian area. 


THE CIRCUIT WALL 


Situated at a lower level than the plateau of Enkomi, the Bronze Age city was hidden 
from the view of those who approached it from the seacoast. For even more security, it was 
enclosed by a rampart of Cyclopean type, of which we discovered and cleared some broken 
sections of the northern and southern periphery in 1946 (see pl. v, c). 
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1. ENKomI, THE STRATIFICATION. 


This is a remarkable work of construction consisting of a row of enormous thick slabs, 
one and a half meters tall, detached from the neighboring cliff. Set up on edge as ortho- 
states, and carefully propped up by blocks of triangular section, these slabs, some of which 
are 3.50 meters long, form the outer base of the circuit wall. The inner face is made up of 
lighter blocks, against which abut constructions the character of which has not yet been 
determined.!* 

Enkomi was therefore an important city and certainly very populous, judging by the 
density of the sections which were located in the course of our excavations and soundings. 
This is not surprising if one considers the geographical location of the city. Forming the 
eastern outlet for the vast central plain of the island, the Mesaorea, the granary of Cyprus, 
Enkomi is stationed at the centermost point on the well-sheltered bay of the east coast, out 
of which sailed the ships destined for the Asiatic continent. On the neighboring coast of 
Syria, just barely visible from Cyprus in clear weather, the receiving port was Ugarit, the 
rich metropolis of the kingdom bearing the same name as the city, the ruins of which have 
been uncovered at Ras Shamra. 


10. Moreover, as our excavations in 1947 disclosed, sur l’enceinte d’Enkomi,” RA, 1948 (Mélanges Charles 
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We might add that no epigraphical monument has yet revealed to us the ancient name 
of the city at Enkomi. However, we can anticipate its discovery in the course of future 
investigations, for the frequency of graffiti in Cypriote characters incised on the handles or 
sometimes painted on the vases, attests that the use of writing was widespread. 


RESUME OF THE HISTORY OF ENKOMI 


In summary, here is the general picture and history of this hitherto unknown city of 
Enkomi, such as it is possible to piece together after the first campaign of excavations 
devoted to its exposure. 

Following a prehistoric establishment not yet localized, of the end of the third millen- 
niunf, a city developed at Enkomi during the Middle Bronze Age, contemporary with the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom. Few traces have yet been found, but the pottery, bronzes and 
scarabs retrieved at Enkomi can be attributed with certainty to the period between 1900 
and 1700 s.c. The end of this first city does not seem to have been violent nor sudden. 
Having fallen into ruins, the abandoned habitations were buried under a stratum of desola- 
tion, poor in archaeological remains and indicative of a hiatus which extends from 1700 
or 1650 to about 1550 B.c. This sterile stratum at Enkomi separates quite distinctly the 
remains of the Middle Bronze from those of the Late Bronze Age. Only in places where the 
rocky subsoil lies close to the surface do the ruins of the Middle Bronze Age come into 
direct contact with those of the Late Bronze Age. But, there also, the frequently different 
orientation of the walls proves that there was a stratigraphical and chronological rupture. 

None of the structures of the second city, which is posterior to the hiatus, goes back be- 
yond about 1550. The remains of this initial period of the Late Bronze Age, distinguished 
by exceptionally careful execution, are relatively rare, thereby confirming the evidence of 
the tombs." The city seems to have recovered its ancient prosperity only gradually. But 
from 1500 B.c. onwards it was again in full activity. 

This period corresponding to Late Cypriote I and Il—prosperous throughout Western 
Asia and Egypt — was interrupted a century and a half later by a violent earthquake, which 
ravaged the Syro-Palestinian coastal zone. I have already pointed out” indications of 
this catastrophe at Ras Shamra in the form of burned structures with fissured or collapsed 
walls and foundations altered by the violence of the lateral shocks. They confirm the account 
sent by Abimilki of Tyre to Amenophis IV, found at Tell-el-Amarna, and explain his refer- 
ence to Ugarit which until now had reynained enigmatic: “The city of the king has been 
annihilated by fire, half of it has been burned, and the other half is no longer there.” 

The effects of an earthquake of exceptional violence which occurred about the middle of 
the fourteenth century have also been observed among the ruins of Jericho by Garstang,” 
and by Macalister“ at Gezer. But in consequence of the lack of precision of the chronology, 
it was not realized that these were only separate manifestations of the same catastrophe. 
This, we shall show elsewhere,’® had affected a great number of other urban centers in 
Syria and Palestine. We see now that it had reached also the eastern coast of Cyprus. 

According to the reference in the text of Tell-el-Amarna, the earthquake must have oc- 
curred between 1370 and 1360, let us say about 1365 B.c. We thus obtain for the stratigraphy 


11 Missions en Chypre, pp. 70 ff. nologie del Asie occidentale, Oxford, 1947, vol. i, p.139. 
22 C.F.A.Schaeffer, Ugaritica, Paris, 1939, p. 35. 4 Thid., vol. i, p. 196. 
13 C.F.A.Schaeffer, Stratigraphie comparée et chro- 5 Tbid., vol. i, p. 560. 
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and chronology of Enkomi a landmark of rare exactness in the middle of the Late Bronze 
Age strata. 

With its wounds bandaged up, the city continued its course through the second half of 
the fourteenth century and the beginning of the thirteenth. In fact, the stratum and the 
tombs of this period reflect great prosperity. This is the period of the abundant Mycenaean 
pottery and the great amphoras and kraters painted with chariot scenes, perhaps made in 
the ceramic workshops which were so active on the island. 

The end of the Bronze Age and of the Mycenaean Period at Enkomi came toward the 
middle of the thirteenth century and not about 1200 as was the case with other sites 
in Western Asia. If one connects this event with the movement of the Peoples of the Sea, 
this would be a new reason" to doubt the exactitude of the date 1180 currently accepted 
for the overthrow of Troy. 

After this catastrophe, which is represented at Enkomi by the burned strata at the top 
of the Late Bronze Age level, the city entered its last period. This was certainly under new 
masters, as is shown by the burial customs which are quite different from those practiced 
earlier on the island, the new architectural types, classes of pottery previously unknown 
in Cyprus, and, finally, the appearance of everyday implements made of iron.’7? Numerous 
amulets of Egyptian style are also characteristic of this final period of Enkomi. At the same 
time the style of certain objects and jewels is plainly reminiscent of the end of the Mycen- 
aean Age. The newcomers had thus been in contact with the Mycenaean and Egyptian 
civilizations with which Enkomi, as the whole Syro-Palestinian zone, was saturated. 

We do not know the cause of the final abandonment of the site, which falls somewhere 
between 1250 and 1100. This invoives questions which we hope to solve in the course of 
future excavations at Enkomi."* 


NEW RESEARCH IN THE TOMBS OF ENKOMI 


After the discovery in 1934 of building remains at Enkomi, I thought that the city had en- 
croached upon the terrain of the necropolis.’® I must now modify that hypothesis: in reality, 
city and necropolis form a topographical unit. Serving as family vaults, most of the tombs 
were placed under the habitations, conforming with a tradition current in the second millen- 
nium in many of the cities of the East, notably at Ras Shamra opposite Enkomi on the Syrian 
coast. As at Ras Shamra, so too at Enkomi the tomb was built at the same time as the 
habitation, or at least its place was foreseen in the plan. The entrance shafts and the 
dromoi are usually situated in the corner of a room of the ground floor and have the same 
orientation as the room. After a burial, the monolithic slab closing the vault was pit back 
in place, wedged, and the openings carefully filled in. Then the dromos was refilled and the 
floor of beaten earth was restored over it. In a dry climate such as that of Cyprus, whose 
long summers exert a mummifying effect, these precautions were sufficient to avoid all the 
inconveniences which might result elsewhere from such a procedure. 

I shall not return here to the nineteen new tombs discovered during my excavations of 
1934 nor to their contribution to the study of Bronze Age chronology, nor to the whole 
question of relations of the island with Syria and Palestine on the one hand and with the 


16 See the references given by us in RA, xxvii, 1947, 18T continued the excavations at Enkomi in the 
p. 149, n. 1. autumn of 1947. 
" Stratigraphie comparée, i, p. 392. 19 Missions en Chypre, p. 107. 
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Creto-Mycenaean world and Asia Minor on the other. Certain of these problems have al- 
ready been discussed in my preliminary report.”° I shall take them up again in the definitive 
publication and in chapter V, dedicated to the chronology of Cyprus, of my work on the 
stratigraphy and chronology of Bronze Age sites in Western Asia,” now in course of publi- 
cation. Here I shall explain only certain problems relating to the Late Cypriote period, for 
the study of which my excavations at Enkomi have furnished new material. 

Late Cypriote I. The first attempt to subdivide the Late Cypriote period was by Gjerstad 
who, in his Studies (1926), proposed the following three sub-periods: Late Cypriote I (1600- 
1400), IT (1400-1200) and IIT (1200-1000). In spite of the great amount of work undertaken 
by the author, it was hardly possible at that time to arrive at greater precision. 

The situation today is more favorable and our task much more simple. The excavations 
at Enkomi of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition in 1930 produced a score of Late Cypriote 
tombs, well excavated and carefully published. Our own finds in 1934, as I have already 
said, amounted to nineteen tombs, the majority of which were of the Late Cypriote period. 
Finally, my excavations on the Syrian coast opposite Enkomi have revealed Ras Shamra, 
the richest site in Cypriote remains yet explored outside the island. In Late Cypriote times 
colonists and traders from Cyprus were stationed at Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Since these re- 
mains at Ras Shamra are associated with rich archaeological material of Syrian, Egyptian 
and Babylonian origin, the very best conditions for chronological observations are created 
there. 

In determining the absolute chronology of Late Cypriote I, Gjerstad made use of the 
dates furnished by the presence of vases of the Base-Ring I and White Slip I wares found 
in Egyptian tombs, particularly at Sedment, Harageh, Kahun, Abydos, Tell Yahudiyeh, 
Lahun and Sakhara.” A revision of these findings with the aid of the comparative material 
from Ras Shamra discloses the fact that the majority of the vases of the Late Cypriote I 
period are contemporary with the reign of Thutmosis IIT (1504-1450) with the exception of 
those from Tomb 27 at Gurob, which goes back to the time of Amenophis I (1557-1530). 
The beginning of Late Cypriote I would therefore be placed more towards 1550 than towards 
1600. Against this, one might argue that the fabrication and utilization of the Late Cypriote 
pottery doubtless began before this pottery was exported to Egypt. The terminus post quem 
of 1600 proposed by Gjerstad, so convenient for the memory, is thus justified on condition 
that one keeps in mind the fact that the very earliest remains of Late Cypriote I, known up 
to this moment, do not go back beyond 1575, in round numbers. 

As to the terminus ante quem, in lieu of the date 1400 proposed by Gjerstad with reserva- 
tions,”* we prefer that of 1450. It has the advantage of agreeing with the absence of Myce- 
naean pottery among the remains of the earliest Late Cypriote age, and also with our 
stratigraphical observations at Ras Shamra. 

Late Cypriote IT. At Ras Shamra* the remains of the beginning of Late Ugarit IT, among 
which there are numerous vases of Late Cypriote II type, were shown to date back to the 
end of the reign of Thutmosis III (1504-1450). The stratigraphy of the same site permitted 
the end of the same period to be fixed at about 1365. It is now also established that the 
tragic event which is attached to that date—an earthquake which destroyed half of the 
city — was not a local incident. It was, in truth, a catastrophe which affected a very large 
area of Syria and Palestine. Our observations at Enkomi in 1946, mentioned above, show 


20 Thid., pp. 67 ff. on Prehistoric Cyprus, pp. 318-320, 333. 
2 Stratigraphie comparée, i, p. 355. 3 E. Gjerstad, Studies, pp. 331 ff. 
2 Cf. the bibliography cited by E. Gjerstad, Studies 4 Stratigraphie comparée, i, pp. 280 ff. 
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that Cyprus also was severely hit by the earthquake. Thus we obtain for the Late Cypriote IT 
period a terminus ante quem that can be fixed about 1365. To make matters more simple we 
propose the rounding out of the date to 1350. 

The oldest examples of Mycenaean amphoras and kraters decorated with chariot scenes, 
so common in Cyprus, have been put into Late Cypriote II A (1400-1350) of Sjéqvist’s 
classification, corresponding to the second half of our Late Cypriote IT (1450-1350). This 
is probably correct. However, Sjéqvist’s views are subject to discussion.” Apparently follow- 
ing a suggestion of Furumark, Sjéqvist considers the amphora no. 257 from Tomb 8 at 
Enkomi the oldest yet found on the island. Its allocation to the lower level of the tomb, as 
the author states precisely, was determined by stylistic considerations only, the vase having 
been found in pieces “‘scattered all over the plundered tomb.” These considerations are, 
according to the author: the shortness of the neck, the rounded shoulders, and the filling-in 
with floral motives in the decoration. It is necessary to remark here that the great majority 
of objects coming from this tomb are classified by Sjéqvist as Late Cypriote II B (1350-1275) 
especially seven other amphoras with chariot scenes (pl. v1, A). Their close morphological 
affinity with the amphora no. 257 is evident, judging by the reproductions in the report of 
the Swedish Mission.” In our opinion this affinity does not allow the chronological separa- 
tion of the amphora 257 from the seven other vases of this type found in the same tomb. 

This conclusion is supported by the discovery at Ras Shamra of several analogous am- 
phoras and kraters which, without exception, date from Late Ugarit III (1356-1200), a 
period corresponding to Late Cypriote II B of the Swedish classification. Likewise in 
Cyprus, it is this period which has furnished all the amphoras with chariot scenes found in 
the island, as the excavations by the Swedish Expedition at Enkomi prove. 

To this rule there is only one exception up to now. It is this exception which ought to have 
been mentioned for the support of the thesis of Sjéqvist. 

We allude to the beautiful amphora found by the Swedish Expedition in Tomb 17 at 
Enkomi (pl. v1, B), which tomb as a whole”’ is earlier than Tomb 3 from which came the 
eight above-mentioned amphoras including no. 257. Although the stratification of the burial 
chamber is no longer intact here,”* the actual skeleton to which offerings were made in this 
amphora has happily been encountered in situ. It was associated with the last body placed 
in the tomb before its final closing.?® Among the gold jewels and vases making up the tomb 
furniture, the only object whose approximate age is known is a bow! in red clay of Base- 
Ring II type with pointed handles which is of the Late Cypriote II (1450-1350) period. 
This bowl was found inside the amphora and served as a dipping cup for it. The two vases 
form a set and are consequently contemporary. The amphora, therefore, must be attributed 
to Late Cypriote II (1450-1350), and probably to the second half of this period. This ex- 
plains why its shape and the style of its painted decoration distinguish it so completely 
from the other later Mycenaean amphoras found in Cyprus and at Ras Shamra and why it 
seems to resemble those of Late Helladic IT. 

According to a remark of Furumark cited by Sjéqvist,*° the amphora of Tomb 17 is 


% KE. Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze 8 Ibid., p. 541; E. Sjéqvist, Problems, pp. 104, 116. 
Age, Stockholm, 1940, p. 112. 29 SCE, i, pp. 541-542. 

* SCE, i, pls. uxxvu, cxx (1), cxx1 (1 and 2); cf. 30 E. Sjéqvist, Problems, p. 116. Sanill in AJA, 
also Sjéqvist, Problems, fig. 19 (1) in relation to 19 _xlvi, p. 121, has assigned this vase to the first quarter 
(2, 8), 20 (2). of the fourteenth century on stylistic grounds. See also 
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difficult to classify “as it shows so many peculiar features.”” The two authors end up by 
attributing it to the second half of Sjéqvist’s Late Cypriote II B period, that is to say 
between 1325 and 1275, approximately. This date is nearly a century later than the one 
proposed by me, and seems to me to be contradicted also by the association of the amphora 
in question with a vase of Base-Ring II type described above. 

Late Cypriote III (1350-1200). 1 have already said that the Mycenaean amphoras with 
representations of chariot scenes are, at Ras Shamra, characteristic of Late Ugarit III 
(1350-1200). Several of these have been found in the great corbelled tombs of cut stone 
characteristic of that period. The earliest burials in these tombs belong to Late Ugarit II 
(1450-1365). The skeletons and offerings are usually heaped up in the ossuary. Among the 
latter are Cypriote vases of the Late Cypriote II period, notably Base Ring and White 
Slip II ware intermingled with a certain number of Mycenaean vases, most often stirrup- 
jars. In the tomb chambers proper there are more examples, usually of the Late Ugarit III 
(1365-1200) type, which correspond to middle and late, to the exclusion of the latest, types 
of Late Cypriote II (1400-1200) in Gjerstad’s classification and Late Cypriote IT B (1350- 
1275) and II C (1275-1200) in the classification of the Swedish Expedition.** Mycenaean 
pottery abounds; of certain types such as plates and dishes decorated with various motives 
arranged in concentric circles, stirrup vases, amphoras and kraters, we found as many as 
fifty, sometimes more than a hundred, in a single tomb. 

The amphoras and kraters bearing chariot-scenes are usually of the same quality as those 
found in the tombs of Enkomi by the English and Swedish Expeditions.® A typical speci- 
men, found isolated at Ras Shamra, has been published by me in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens (vol. xxxvii) dedicated to Professor John L. Myres. 

The huge Tomb VI at Minet-el-Beida, already mentioned, and which was in use since 
the beginning of Late Ugarit III, judging by the earliest offerings deposited there, contained 
fragments of a krater on which the painted decoration depicts a chariot-scene of a degenerate 
style. This vase, along with several others, permits one to establish the type of Mycenaean 
pottery being used during the final period of Late Ugarit ITI, that is to say between 1350 and 
about 1250 B.c.* 

At Cyprus, several finds of this period have been made. Tomb 6 of the Swedish excava- 
tions at Enkomi contained a thick layer formed by the remains of thirteen to fifteen skele- 
tons associated with very late examples of Mycenaean vases, corresponding with those of 
the final phase of Late Ugarit III. The Swedish Expedition classified this layer as Late 
Cypriote II (1350-1275), a date nicely conforming with ours.** Two layers of debris coming 
from a structure, and a third layer of earth mixed with stone separate the lower level from a 
secondary burial situated higher up. This latter contained only a bottle of White Shaved 
ware and a late and incomplete stirrup vase of the same type as those found in the lower 
level. In spite of their stratigraphical separation the two levels of interment belong, there- 
fore, to the same period; consequently the intermediate layers must have been laid down 
relatively quickly. This conclusion agrees with the observation of the excavators according 


to which the layers in question result from the burning of an old building situated above the 
tomb. 


31 The dates are those published by E. Sjiqvist, (12), cxxr (12, 6). 
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Tomb 18, the richest found by the Swedish expedition, is the most instructive in many 
respects. It is made up of a lateral chamber which served as ossuary and a main chamber 
almost square in plan, which indicates its late date. As the excavators recognized, the os- 
surary and the deepest shafts of rectangular plan sunk in the floor of the main chamber, 
contain the oldest burial remains. Their furniture is made up of numerous Mycenaean vases 
of the final phase of Late Cypriote III (1350-1200), diadems or other ornaments in gold 
leaf repoussé and several bottles of glass, some multicolored, all of the same period. The 
excavators put it at the beginning of Late Cypriote II C (1275-1200), an attribution that is 
in agreement with our own classification based on comparison with parallel findings of the 
end of Late Ugarit III. Separated from the lower level by a layer of earth and rock debris 
put there intentionally, the second burial level in the main chamber contained seven skele- 
tons in a dorsal position, juxtaposed and well preserved. Their ceramic furnishing is com- 
posed chiefly of dishes painted with matt color dating from the extreme end of Late 
Cypriote III, several glass bottles, diadems and the like in gold leaf with repoussé decora- 
tion, five rings, of which two were worn on the toes, and forty-five large gold necklaces in 
the best Mycenaean style. Finally there were a great many hemispherical bowls of bronze 
and several tripod mortars in steatite provided with pestles, identical with those from 
Tomb 6. Most of the mortars were placed beside the two skeletons identified as feminine 
thanks to the numerous jewels with which they were adorned. They probably served in the 
preparation of coloring matter for cosmetics. 

To the left of these two skeletons lay five others, probably all masculine. Their furnishings 
are quite exceptional for Enkomi, including bronze weapons, unfortunately not reproduced 
in the report. The weapons under consideration are a sword 75 cm. long, with a cruciform 
hilt “of common Mycenaean type,” placed upon the left shoulder of Skeleton IV; two in- 
complete spear heads, one triangular with an arris down the middle; and a helmet also of 
bronze but of unstated shape, placed close to the skull of Skeleton VI. The seventh skeleton 
was not armed; it wore a beautiful gold intaglio ring incised with a lion with head turned 
back. 

The presence of offensive and defensive weapons among the offerings indicates the in- 
security of the times, and agrees with the date most conveniently assigned to these burials. 
These, judging by the Mycenaean pottery which is made up principally of flat dishes of 
crude fabric, ornamented with a painted decoration poor in motives, must be placed at the 
extreme end of Late Cypriote III, therefore between 1250 and 1200, a dating that js in 
accord with that of the excavators. In fact, we have not yet found at Ras Shamra any 
specimens of Mycenaean vases having so late an aspect, nor any of these mortars in steatite, 
nor the little plaques in gold leaf placed on the forehead, mouth or eyes of the dead. It 
would be perfectly conceivable that, thanks to its insular position, Enkomi had survived 
for several years the events which caused the destruction of Ugarit, before it too was over- 
whelmed. 

The exceptional richness of the tomb furniture encountered in the upper level of Tomb 18, 
the unique armament, the shape of the tomb itself and the burial customs, which differ 
from those normally observed in the Cypriote tombs of the Late Bronze Age, permit us to 
conclude that we are concerned with the remains of a chief surrounded by members of his 
family, all of foreign origin. However, no certainty can at present be established for any of 
these hypotheses. What is likely, however, is that the latest burials in Tombs 18 and 6 at 
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Enkomi are slightly posterior to the latest ones yet found at Ras Shamra that contain 
Mycenaean pottery of Late Ugarit III. They would thus represent the transition to the 
beginning of the Iron Age. 

The Beginning of the Iron Age. For the chronology of the early Iron Age in Cyprus, we 
lose the guidance of the chronology and stratigraphy of the neighboring site of Ras Shamra. 
This period is not represented there because of the destruction of Ugarit in the course of the 
thirteenth century, at the time of the great upheaval known as the movement of the Peoples 
of the North and of the Sea. 

I am encouraged to attempt to clarify the chronology of the initial phase of Iron in Cyprus 
by the good fortune, during my excavations at Enkomi in 1934, in making several dis- 
coveries which are particularly instructive for this period, a period which, from the archaeo- 
logical point of view, is still most obscure. These are Tombs 6, 13 and 16 of our excavations 
at Enkomi, plans and sections of which are shown in our preliminary report, along with a 
selection of various types of objects from the tombs.** 

I have summarized there the characteristics which distinguish these tombs from those of 
the preceding period. First of all, the complete absence of Mycenaean pottery, so abundant 
among the burial offerings of the end of the Bronze Age; the appearance of several new 
types of pottery and the revival of others which had fallen into disfavor, such as the Buc- 
chero ware; finally, the frequent use of vases of greenish steatite (pl. vm, B), and of little 
saucers provided with pestles in the same material. Designed for the preparation of coloring- 
matter, these mortars, as well as the numerous ivory combs and disc-like mirrors equally 
typical of this period, attest to a great concern for care of the body. Lastly, iron is no longer, 
as at the end of the Bronze Age, used parsimoniously for ornamental objects or for weapons 
of display. It has come into common usage. The tombs contain several of those large one- 
edged swords, made without any concern for elegance, as purely utilitarian objects. In 
certain cases, in spite of the thickness of the blades, the metal has been reduced to mere 
rust by oxidation; perhaps the iron was not of good quality. Bronze rivets were sometimes 
used to attach the plating of the hilt. Elsewhere, along with these iron swords, bronze ones 
were still used. 

The funeral practices too point to profound changes. Instead of digging subterranean 
vaults, they were often content with usurping those of the Late Bronze Age, first emptying 
them of their contents without any concern for piety. Of the newly-dug tombs, the greatest 
number exhibit a quite regularly rectangular form of excavation, with the inner walls 
sometimes faced; this was filled in with the material extracted at the time of excavation 
after the bodies and tomb furnishings had been set in place. The proportion of individual 
tombs in contrast with family or collective vaults, is greater. 

In addition to these characteristics, the early Iron Age tombs of Enkomi have supplied 
numerous objects which recall the Mycenaean tradition, and affirm the proximity of the 
two periods. First of all there are certain painted vases inspired by prototypes used in the 
preceding period, as well as numerous diadems in gold leaf, embossed with stylized rosettes 
or simple rows of circles (pl. vir, a). Compared with their Mycenaean models, they are 
clumsily copied; the metal standard varies greatly, sometimes it is very low. Other reminis- 
cences of the Mycenaean epoch are the batons of ivory (spindles?) decorated with a stylized 
pomegranate at the end and scale decoration with a central point which is often engraved on 
the facing of the ivory handles and on the necks of stone vases. 


% Missions en Chypre, pp. 80 ff., figs. 39-41, 43. 
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The profound differences raised on one hand and the similarities established between 
certain types of objects on the other, are best explained by the hypothesis of the more or 
less immediate contamination by the final Bronze Age culture of a foreign element, which 
thus assimilated part of the Mycenaean customs and traditions with which the aborigines 
were permeated. This hypothesis is in complete accord with the happenings which, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, took place in the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
where, in many places, they were the cause of population changes. 

At Enkomi we observe that these changes were accompanied by a certain diffusion of 
customs peculiar to Egypt or countries under its influence: the use of stone vases and that 
of scarabs with illegible inscriptions. That was probably the result of the contacts estab- 
lished by the invasions between countries which had been penetrated by the Egyptian 
civilization, especially Syria and Palestine, with the surrounding regions. Usually similar 
shocks in reverse follow very closely on those events, and before the influence of the local 
elements has a chance to counteract. From this point of view, the stone vases and the 
scarabs in the tombs of the beginning of the Cypriote Iron Age, indicate for the tombs a 
date close to that of the invasion, roughly, the transition from the thirteenth to the twelfth 
century. 

It should be noted, furthermore that the tombs in question do not contain any of the 
characteristic painted vases of the Iron Age, so widely distributed over the island, nor any 
fibulae. 

Taking into account these various signs, I proposed in a preliminary report that these 
tombs should be given a date somewhere between 1150 and 1000 s.c. After having weighed 
again the arguments, I would like to propose that the initial date of the period of these 
tombs be pushed back a century, thus placing them roughly between 1250 and 1050 B.c. 


This period corresponds with the end of the Late Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron 
Age in Cyprus, designated by the abbreviation Cypriote Iron I in our chronological scheme. 
The final date of 1050, for which there is yet no positive evidence, is only approximate. 


SUMMARY OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LATE BRONZE AGE 


For the classification of the archaeological material attributable to the Late Bronze Age, 
we have been able to keep, after adjusting the dates, the tripartite division introduced by 
Gjerstad in 1926. The initial date of Late Cypriote I might be placed toward 1550. I prefer, 
however, to adopt the approximate date of 1600 proposed by E. Gjerstad. It has the ad- 
vantage of not pressing too closely the material already known, which is subject to new 
discoveries, and it is in agreement with the corresponding limit in the chronology of Ras 
Shamra, whose strict parallelism with the chronology of the island has many a time been 
substantiated. 

As to the final date of Late Cypriote I, I have placed it toward 1450 in round numbers. 
The date of 1400 formerly proposed cannot be maintained in light of the recent discoveries 
made on the island and at Ras Shamra. These attest to the fact that the Early Mycenaean 
pottery, the Base-Ring and the White Slip IT wares, and other industrial types peculiar to 
the Late Cypriote II period, make their appearance about 1450. 

The end of Late Cypriote II coincides with the destruction of part of the city of Ugarit 
by an earthquake in the time of Amenophis IV, roughly about 1365. After this date the city 
enters into its last period of prosperity, which is illustrated by the richness of its great 
tombs with corbelled vaults, preceded by dromoi with stairways in cut-stone. 
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We observe that from about 1365 or 1350 there appear simultaneously at Ras Shamra 
and in Cyprus some special types of pottery among which are the amphoras and kraters 
decorated with chariot-scenes or motives betraying the approach of the Geometric style. 
This permits us to assume that the chronological line between Late Cypriote II and Late 
Cypriote III coincides approximately with the date of the burning of Ugarit. For more 
simplicity, and as an aid to the memory, we round it off to 1350. 

The Late Cypriote III period, as well as Late Ugarit III, comes to an end toward the 
close of the thirteenth century, when the invasion of the Peoples of the North and of the 
Sea brings to a close the Bronze Age civilization of the countries of the Near East. This 
was announced in the island by the arrival of foreign chiefs supplied with arms, one of 
whom established himself at Enkomi. Whereas Ugarit could never rise up again from its 
ashes, the civilization of Bronze Age Cyprus, more protected on the island, seems to have 
survived by several years the downfall of the neighboring city. Finally, there too the break 
ensued. 

The tombs of the following period, found especially at Enkomi, are lacking in Mycenaean 
pottery. This is replaced by some new pottery types, including a late category of Bucchero 
ware; large iron knives are also found there. These tombs clearly belong to the initial period 
of the Iron Age, called by us Cypriote Iron I, which, after 1250, succeeded the Late Cypriote 
III period. This is attested by the fact that the shape and the decoration of numerous 
objects are still clearly inspired by Mycenaean prototypes. The frequent use of stone 
vases and the presence of copies of scarabs in certain tombs bear witness, besides, to 
the influence exercised by the contacts which were established following the invasions to- 
ward the south across countries profoundly influenced by the Egyptian civilization, notably 
the region along the neighboring coast of Syria and Palestine. But since, on the other hand, 
the tombs of the beginning of the Iron Age at Enkomi have not revealed any pottery types 
characteristic of this period, nor any fibulae, I have had to conclude that they date back 
chronologically to the transitional period from Bronze to Iron. For these reasons we have 
fixed the extreme terminus ante quem of Cypriote Iron I toward 1050 B.c.; Tombs 6, 13, and 
16 at Enkomi and similar finds are probably considerably older than this terminus. 

Cypriote Iron I (1250-1050) thus corresponds with the Late Cypriote III (1200-1000) 
of Gjerstad’s first classification. More recently, following the Swedish excavations at Idal- 
ion, the same author has proposed a tripartite division for this period. This is valid for 
the particular history of this one site, but I think it should not be applied, at least for 
the moment, to the whole of the finds of the beginning of the Iron Age on the island.*” 

More recently still, Sjéqvist, a member of the same Expedition, reduced the three sub- 
divisions distinguished by Gjerstad at Idalion to two: Late Cypriote III A (1200-1150) 
and III B (1150-1075). He has tried to support his scheme by the results of the American 
excavations at Kourion directed by Mr. Daniel. But it seems to me that the preliminary 
report of this excavation does not authorize such a conclusion,** which is moreover rejected 
by the excavator. Mr. Daniel’s excavations will probably teach us much about the obscure 
transitional period between the Bronze and Iron Ages. Pending his publication, we must 
resign ourselves to admitting that a subdivision of Cypriote Iron I or the Late Cypriote III 
of the Swedish classification is not yet possible. 


37 Stratigraphie comparée, i, pp. 394 ff. xlii, 1938, pp. 261-275. See particularly the same in 
38 J. F. Daniel, “Excavations at Kourion, the Late AJA, xlv, 1941, p. 272, n. 54. 
Bronze Age Settlement. Provisional Report,” in AJA, 
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The table below correlates the three most recent chronological systems: those of our 
Swedish colleagues, Mr. Gjerstad and Mr. Sjéqvist (col. 3) and our own (col. 4). In the sec- 
ond column we restate the first estimate by J. L. Myres and R. Dussaud in 1914, which is 


still valid. 
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influences emanating from Anatolia, Syria, Egypt and the Aegean; however, the in- 

tensity of the intercourse varied in the different periods. In the Late Cypriote Bronze 
Age (ca. 1550-1050 B.c.)! the island maintained its closest relations with Syria and Pales- 
tine. At this time the cylinder seal which, under Mesopotamian influence, prevailed in 
Syria was introduced in Cyprus. As will be seen in the following, the use of cylinder seals on 
the island can be limited to the period from the end of the fifteenth to the latter part of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the twelfth century B.c. The short duration of this type of 
glyptic activity in Cyprus is in sharp contrast to the situation in Mesopotamia and its neigh- 
bouring countries, were cylinders were carved from the end of the fourth millennium on- 
ward. For this reason the glyptic repertory of Mesopotamia had accumulated an inexhaust- 


Si: CE prehistoric times Cyprus was a point of intersection for the cultural and political 


* The writer feels greatly indebted to Dr. J. F. 
Daniel whose remark concerning the lack of a stylistic 
analysis of Cypriote cylinder seals (AJA, xlv, 1941, p. 
269) gave the incentive for the present article. More- 
over, Dr. Daniel has kindly put at the writer’s dis- 
position the photographs of the cylinder seals ex- 
cavated by him at Kourion (Bamboula), the archae- 
ological evidence of which serves to determine the 
dates of several of the groups established in the course 
of this analysis. All the seals numbered here are il- 
lustrated consecutively on plates vii—x1. The photo- 
graphs of nos. 6, 23, 28-30, 32, 55-57 are here re- 
produced with the kind permission of the University 
Museum; of nos. 2, 4, 7-9, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 31, 33, 
35, 39-41, 44, 45, 47-51, 53 by courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; of nos. 10, 36, 37 by courtesy 
of the Walters Art Gallery; of nos. 22, 26, 34, 43, 52, 54 
by courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library. See p. 
197 for the list of illustrations. The abbreviations used 
are those listed in AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 118-120 with 
the following additions: BibNat =L. Delaporte, Cata- 
logue des cylindres orientaux et des cachets assyro- 
babyloniens, perses, et syrocappadociens de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, 1910; BM =H. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos, Greek 
Etruscan and Roman in the British Museum, London, 
1926; Bossert, AC =H. Bossert, The Art of Ancient 
Crete, London, 1937; Cesnola, Atlas = Descriptive Atlas 
of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Boston, 1885-1903, vol. 
Il; Corpus i =Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in 
North-American Collections, vol. I, The Collection of the 


Pierpont Morgan Library (Bollingen Series, no. XIV, 
1948); De Clercq=Collection de Clercq: Catalogue 
méthodique et raisonné (pub. . . . avec la collaboration 
de M. J. Ménant), vol. I, Cylindres orientauz, Paris, 
1888; EC =A. S. Murray, A. H. Smith and H. B. 
Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, London, 1900; Furu- 
mark, Mycenaean Pottery=Arne Furumark, The 
Mycenaean Pottery, Analysis and Classification, Stock- 
holm, 1941; Furumark, Chronology = Arne Furumark, 
The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, Stockholm, 
1941; Kypros =Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die 
Bibel und Homer, Berlin, 1893; Louvre =L. J. Dela- 
porte, Catalogue des cylindres, cachets et pierres gravées 
de style oriental (Musée du Louvre), vol. II, Paris, 
1923; Newell =H. H. von der Osten, “Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell,” 
OIP, xxii, Chicago, 1934); Nuzi=E. Porada, “Seal 
Impressions of Nuzi,” AASOR, xxiv, 1947; PSBA 
=Society of Biblical Archaeology, Proceedings; SCE 
=E,. Gjerstad (and others), The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, Stockholm, 1934; Sjéqvist, Problems =E. 
Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, 
Stockholm, 1940; WAG=C. H. Gordon, “Western 
Asiatic Seals in the Walters Art Gallery,” Iraq, vi 
(1939), pt. 1, pp. 3 ff. 

1 For the dates followed throughout this article, cf. 
Sjéqvist, Problems, p. 197; Sjéqvist’s dates for the 
periods from Late Cypriote II C onward, however, 
have been adjusted according to the dates proposed by 
J. F. Daniel, AJA, xlv (1941), p. 271, note 53, and p. 
272 note 54. 
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ible wealth of motifs and of different techniques handed down from master engraver to 
apprentice over tens of centuries and, as Frankfort has aptly stated, “decorative art in all 
its branches utilized the inventions of the seal-cutters.’” 

In Cyprus, however, the seal-cutters had no such self-sufficient glyptic tradition at their 
disposal. They therefore copied, at least at first, the motifs and techniques found on the 
seal stones that had been imported from the mainland. Only gradually did Cypriote en- 
gravers assert their artistic predisposition and evolve techniques and designs of their own. 
The resulting close relation of some groups of Cypriote cylinders to the styles prevailing on 
the Western Asiatic mainland and the fact that some of the elaborately engraved Cypriote 
pieces were found in Syria and one example even in Ashur,’ have influenced scholars in 
recent years in denying the existence of a glyptic craft in Cyprus which could produce stones 
of high quality.‘ Only for the coarsest type of Cypriote cylinders (see below, Groups XI 
and XII), which were found in great quantity on the island, was Cypriote origin generally 
accepted.5 

However, close examination of the cylinders found in Cyprus reveals in most cases suf- 
ficient criteria to classify a cylinder either as an import or as the product of a Cypriote en- 
graver. No. 1, for example, is a seal of unquestionable Mitannian origin. No. 3, however, 
which at first glance appears to contain figures rendered in the same manner, shows a distinct 
departure from the Western Asiatic pattern in the realism of motion with which a god or 
hero raises one of the animals of the ancillary motif. Furthermore, the figures have slightly 
upturned toes, a feature not encountered in Mitannian designs. Lastly, the type of tree here 
represented, which I have elsewhere called the bouquet tree,’ is never found with this type of 
volute on truly Mitannian cylinders. In the latter such volutes occur most frequently as 
decoration of the type of tree seen in the ancillary motif of no. 2. It does not seem altogether 


impossible that the tree and flanking ibexes of that Mitannian cylinder* served as a sample 
for the Cypriote engraver of no. 3. Furthermore, the tree depicted both in the upper. and 


2 Cf. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, London, 1939 p. 
308. 

3 Cf. Syria, xvii (1936), pl. xvi: 4 from Ras Shamra 
and an imprint on a clay bulla from the same site 
Syria, xv, (1934), p. 123, fig. 8; A. Moortgat, Vor- 
derasiatische Rollsiegel, Berlin, 1940, no. 583 from 
Ashur (our no. 14). 

4R. Heidenreich, zur vorderasiatischen 
Steinschneidekunst, Heidelberg, 1925, pp. 43 ff. and 
p. 50, “Liste M,” assigned to Mitannian glyptic the 
cylinders here ascribed to Groups II and III. Moort- 
gat accepted Heidenreich’s classification in Die 
bildende Kunst des alten Orients und die Bergvilker, 
Berlin, 1932 (classification of the cylinders reproduced 
ibid., pl. x11: 5-7 as Mitannian) and also in his Vor- 
derasiatische Rollsiegel (classification of nos. 583-585). 
Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 290-291, left open the 
question of either Cypriote or Syrian origin for the 
cylinders reproduced ibid., pl. xiv, g and i (our no. 17) 
here likewise ascribed to Group II. 

5 Cf. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, p. 291, comment on 
abid., pl. xt, r. 

6 The term Mittannian is used here for the glyptic 
style of northern Mesopotamia (also employed in some 


regions in Syria and to an even more considerable ex- 
tent in Palestine), which appears to have attained its 
height in the second half of the fifteenth century B.c. 
However, the beginnings of Mitannian style can al- 
ready be observed at the end of the Old Babylonian 
period, in the middle of the sixteenth century B.c., 
and, while the Middle Assyrian style replaced the 
Mitannian in northern Mesopotamia in the fourteenth 
century B.c. the latter seems to have survived into the 
thirteenth century in Palestine (cf. also Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, pp. 273 ff.). 

7 Nuzi, pp. 17, 48 et passim. 

8 No. 2 is contained in the Cesnola collection of 
antiquities from Cyprus in the Metropolitian Museum 
of Art. Though the localities given by Cesnola as the 
finding places of the cylinders in this collection (see 
references in the list of illustrations at the end of this 
paper), are subject to doubt (cf. Kypros, p. 34 note***) 
it is nevertheless likely that these seals were all found 
in Cyprus, since at the time of Cesnola’s sojourn on 
the island, in the 1870's, seals were not traded as far 
afield as was the case a few decades later. For the pur- 
poses of this paper the seals in the Cesnola collection 
are therefore referred to as coming from Cyprus. 
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lower register of no. 3 resembles that of no. 18 (pl. rx) so closely as to suggest that it pre- 
sents a transitional stage in the development of what will be shown to be a specifically 
Cypriote design. This evidence should be sufficient to warrant classification of no. 3 as a 
copy of a Mitannian design by a Cypriote engraver.® 

Another example is presented by no. 8. Superficially this cylinder might be regarded as a 
Syrian importation since characteristic features of Syrian cylinders such as the cloak with 
heavy borders worn by the goddess at the right, the ancillary motif composed of animals 
and divided in registers and, above all, the rounded style of engraving are here retained. 
However, on no Syrian cylinder is the cloak with heavy borders and tall oval headgear 
worn, as on our seal, by a female deity.!° Perhaps this combination of male attire and female 
deity was inspired by no. 4 where we find a winged goddess and, facing her, the figure 
of a worshipper, probably a king,” attired in the manner just described. It seems quite pos- 
sible that this cylinder was in use on the island when a Cypriote engraver set to work on no. 
8 and that he copied from the Syrian seal the garment which seemed to him most effective 
for his goddess. 

These two examples show that there were engravers working in Cyprus who were suf- 
ficiently skilled to copy the designs of the well engraved Syrian and Mitannian cylinders. 
Furthermore, our examples are representative of the two Western Asiatic styles, the Syrian 
and Mittanian, which had the greatest influence on the most important section of Cypriote 
glyptic. 

oF WesterN Asiatic STYLES Founp Cyprus 


The cylinders of unquestionably Western Asiatic origin excavated in Cyprus include a 
few pieces of Syrian style, of which no. 4 is an example.” Four of these belong to the group 
which prevailed in Syria from the sixteenth to the middle of the fourteenth century and 


which was termed the Second Syrian group by Frankfort." The seals of this group are dis- 
tinguished by their more rounded modeling from those of the First Syrian group, which 
probably began in the eighteenth, perhaps even in the later half of the nineteenth century." 
Only one piece, BM, 119, excavated at Klavdia, Larnaka, shows the linear engraving as 
well as the faithful rendering of Old Babylonian motifs associated with the First Syrian 
group.” As will be shown below, this agrees well with the evidence of Syrian influence in 
Cypriote seals, which manifests in many cases a rounded modeling comparable with that of 
the seals of the Second Syrian group. 

While there is relative uniformity of style among the Syrian cylinders, the Mitannian 
seals found in Cyprus reflect the variety of style that could be observed in the material from 
Western Asia.’* The Elaborate Mitannian style is represented by cylinders like nos. 1 and 


® The repetition of the tree and flanking animals in 
both registers of the ancillary motif of no. 3 is another 
non-Mitannian feature of that seal since truly Mitan- 


p. 74, no. I), pl. x1v: 39; Kypros, pl. xxx1: 11 and BM, 
113 which was bought in Cyprus and had probably 
also been found there. 


nian designs never show more than one tree with ani- 
mals in an ancillary motif. 

10 Another non-Syrian feature in no. 8 is the manner 
in which the wings of the goddess are carved, one 
pointing upward and visible over the right shoulder 
and the other pointing downward and appearing below 
her left arm. 

11 Cf. Corpus, i, p. 126. 

12 Others are A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia, 2nd edi- 
tion, London, 1884, facing p. 120, figs. 130, 139 
(photograph reproduced in PSBA, xxv, 1903 pl. facing 


13 Cylinder Seals, pp. 260 ff. 

14 For the date of the First Syrian group, cf. Corpus, 

15 Perhaps Kypros, pl. xxxt: 11 mentioned in note 
12 should also be assigned to the First rather than to 
the Second Syrian group since it seems to be carved in- 
the same style as Corpus i: 920, which has been as- 
signed to the earlier of the Syrian groups. 

16 For the principal divisions among the Mitannian 
seals and discussion of the various groups cf. Nuzi, 
pp. 12-96. 
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2.7 An even larger number of Mitannian seals found in Cyprus belongs to the Common 
Style of which no. 5 is an example.'® 

In addition to the Syrian and Mitannian seals, five examples of Old Babylonian cylinders 
and one seal impression on a sherd, no. 6, have been found in Cyprus. Two of these as well 
as the imprint show varying degrees of Mitannian influence’® and can thus be dated with 
some assurance after 1600 B.c. since this influence only made itself felt at the end of the Old 
Babylonian period. Two other seals, BM, 107 and 108, though engraved in the unadul- 
terated style of the latter part of the Old Babylonian period, must have reached the island 
at the same time as seals of Mitannian style since one of them, BM, 108, was found in the 
same tomb at Enkomi as BM, 147 (EC, 466), a seal of a type used in Nuzi in the second half 
of the fifteenth century.” A fifth seal excavated by Ohnefalsch-Richter appears to have been 
recut by a Cypriote engraver since the animals inserted in the field do not seem to belong 
to any of the styles found in Western Asiatic designs.” 

Perhaps the inscriptions found on most of these Old Babylonian cylinders caused a few 
of the Cypriote engravers to carve inscriptions on their seals. Otherwise the Cypriote 
designs assembled below do not show any stylistic features that could have been derived 
from Old Babylonian prototypes. We may therefore conclude that the Old Babylonian style 
had no part in the shaping of Cypriote glyptic, undoubtedly, because it was no longer in 
use at the time when Cypriote cylinders were being made. 

Of the scattered seals of other Western Asiatic styles that have been found on the island” 
only one other group deserves mention since it appears to have been imitated by some 
Cypriote engravers (see p. 194 below). It is the group of linear style seals with Egyptian 
elements exemplified by no. 7. This is a specifically Palestinian style which probably de- 
veloped from the linear technique employed in the engraving of scarabs of the Hyksos pe- 


riod. 


This survey of Western Asiatic seals found in Cyprus“ may be followed by a stylistic 
analysis of the seals produced on the island itself. 


17 Two more cylinders are BM, 120 and Moortgat, 
Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, no. 567. All four seals 
belong to those Nuzi groups which contain Syrian 
elements, Groups XVII and XVIII (cr. especially 
Nuzi 658, 662, 674). Another Elaborate Style cylinder 
found in Cyprus, BM, 123, which contains figures 
derived from the Old Babylonian repertory, shows 
evidence of secondary engraving in the signs of the 
Cypro-Minoan script placed in the field. 

18 BM, 1380 (EC, 425), BM, 150 and Kypros, pl. 
Xxx: 6, all belonging to Nuzi Group III; BM, 147 
(EC, 466), Kypros, pl. xxv: 9, 10, Cesnola, Sala- 
minia pl. x1v: 44, 47, 48 f.; SCE, i, A.J., 8.84, all seals 
of the type represented in Nuzi Group II. SCE, i, 
E.2.67 belongs stylistically to seals like Nuzi, 459, the 
motif of a figure drinking through a tube from a con- 
tainer is paralleled by Nuzt, 560-563 but the combina- 
tion of this motif with that of a harp player as in the 
seal from Enkomi has no parallel among the Mitannian 
cylinders of Western Asia. 

19 Cesnola, Aélas, pl. cxvim: 5 is recut by a Mitan- 
nian engraver who inserted non-Babylonian filling 
motifs in the field; Cesnola, Atlas, pl. cxvim1: 3 shows 
the goddess with a round cap instead of a horned miter 


holding a curved staff, both features incompatible with 
Old Babylonian style; no. 6, the seal impression from 
Kourion, manifests in the predominant use of a fine 
drill a style which was in use at the end of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, cf. Louvre, A. 570 a sealing of the 
time of Ammizaduga, who reigned 146 years after the 
beginning of Hammurabi’s reign (ca. 1728 B.c.). For 
these dates cf. W. F. Albright in AJA, xlvii, 1943, pp. 
491-492. 

20 For the date of the Nuzi tablets cf. Gelb, Purves, 
MacRae, “‘Nuzi Personal Names” (OJP, lvii) p. 1. 

21 Kypros, text volume p. 35, fig. 35. The drawing of 
that seal is so bad that it is impossible to ascertain 
from it whether the additions are made in a Cypriote 
style, or whether they manifest some other style of 
engraving. 

2 Kypros, pl. cit: 34 and text volume p. 83 fig. 111, 
both cylinders of the Akkad period; Cesnola, Ailas, pl. 
cxvi: 1, a Kassite Cylinder; Cesnola, Ailas, pl. cxrx: 
6, perhaps a Cappadocian piece; BM, 110 (EC, 747) 
may be an unfinished Middle Asyrian cylinder. 

*° Cf. Corpus, i, p. 137. It is from this group of 
Palestinian cylinders (to which may also belong 
Cesnola, Salaminia, fig. 184, facing p. 120) that the 
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Stryuistic ANALYSIS OF THE CyPpRIOTE CYLINDERS 


In order to facilitate a survey of the glyptic patterns of Cyprus the extant cylinder seals 
have been assembled in groups. The salient features which permit the formation of a group 
are stated in paragraphs entitled characteristics. The reasons for classification of the respec- 
tive group as Cypriote are implied in the enumeration of the Cypriote features. Lastly, the 
available evidence for dating is separately given for each group. 


Group I 
(Plate vii, nos. 8 and 9) 


Characteristics. The principal trait common to the seals assigned to this group is their de- 
pendence upon Syrian glyptic. They show the careful modeling distinctive of the Second 
Syrian group as well as a number of other Syrian features. On no. 8 the latter comprise the 
attire of the goddess already mentioned above and the division of the ancillary motifs in 
registers. On no. 9 the garments with heavy borders show close affinity with Syrian de- 
signs. 

Cypriote features. These consist mainly in a divergence from the Syrian glyptic canon. 
For example, the attire of the male figure in no. 8, especially the helmet surmounted by a 
winged sun-disk, cannot be paralleled by any Syrian design. This headgear, which betrays 
Hittite influence, seems to present a combination of the fluted conical miter with frontal 
horn worn by the minor gods in the rock sculptures of Yazilikaya® and the winged sun-disk 
which appears above the head of the sun-god in the same series of rock reliefs.?” Only a seal- 
cutter who was familiar with Hittite iconography on the one hand, but did not feel bound 
by Hittite conventions on the other, could have thus merged headgear and symbol in a 
representation which remains unparalleled by any genuinely Hittite monument. 

Since the conical fluted headgear with frontal horn also occurs on Hittite seals?* and the 
winged sun-disk appears in the royal seal impressions where it forms the aedicula that en- 
closes the personal hieroglyph group of the respective king,”® it is possible that a Cypriote 
engraver could have obtained such a knowledge of Hittite iconography from seals imported 
to Cyprus. However, this must remain largely conjectural since so far only one Hittite 
seal has been found on the island*®® and that piece shows neither a divine figure nor a sun- 


disk. 


engraver of Group XIII below derived his inspiration, 
rather than from genuinely Egyptian pieces of this 
period. The latter, of which one was found in Cyprus 
(Cesnola, Atlas, pl. cxvi1: 7) show mostly hieroglyphs 
and few pictorial designs. 

2 This survey raises no claim to completeness since 
much of the material from the early excavations in 
Cyprus is insufficiently published. A number of the 
cylinders listed in the catalogue of the British Museum, 
for example, have not been reproduced and their cata- 
logue descriptions do not permit of a precise classifica- 
tion. 

2 However, on genuinely Syrian cylinders the an- 
cillary motifs never show more than two registers, 
usually divided by one of the numerous types of 
guilloche. 

26 Bittel, Naumann, Otto, Yazilikaya (61. Wissen- 


schaftliche Veréffentlichung der deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1941) pl. 27 and p. 105. 

27 Bittel, ete., op. cit., pl. 16: 1. This figure is re- 
garded as a deified king by E. Akurgal, Remarques 
stylistiques sur les reliefs de Malatya, Istanbul, 1946, 
p. 52 (note 116). H. G. Giiterbock, however, produced 
very convincing hieroglyphic evidence for the identifi- 
cation of this figure with a sun-god. (“Hethitische 
Gétterdarstellungen und Gétternamen,” Belleten, vii 
(1943), p. 298.) 

28-—D. G. Hogarth, Hittite Seals, Oxford, 1921, no. 
196 c, d, e; H. Bossert, Altanatolien, Berlin, 1942, 
699-700; H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkéy (AOF, 
Beiheft 5) pl. m1: 40 A, B. 

29 Cf. Giiterbock, op. cit., p. 1. 

30 Hogarth, Hittite Seals, no. 191 found in Cyprus. 
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Another item in the attire of the male figure of no. 8 for which no Western Asiatic paral- 
lels can be cited, is the covering of his legs. No leggings or other leg coverings are found on 
monuments from Western Asia before the time of Sennacherib in the seventh century B.c. 
Frescoes from Mycenae, however, show figures which appear to wear leggings or greaves.*! 
Leggings are also depicted on the so-called Warrior Vase from Mycenae* which shows in 
addition pennoned spears similar to the one held by the goddess in no. 8. 

Furthermore a divergence from Syrian representations is found in the portrayal of the 
griffin demon. This figure is here seen with a tail with which it is never shown in any Syrian 
design. 

Lastly, the theme of the cylinder, a god and goddess both fighting the same beast is not 
found on Syrian representations of the second millennium B.c., whereas it may be portrayed 
in a later style on a bronze bowl from Olympia, indicating perhaps that this scene depicts 
a specifically Aegean concept. 

In the second example of this group, no. 9, the main divergence from Syrian designs is 
found in the free handling of the ancillary motifs. ‘The birds fluttering around the tree and 
the graceful undulating lines of the stem have no parallels on Syrian cylinders. The inspira- 
tion for this motif may have been derived from designs of “sacral ivy”’ found on Mycenaean 
vases.*® 

Evidence for dating. The elaborate modeling which is especially evident in no. 8 has al- 
ready been mentioned as establishing relations between these seals and the Second Syrian 
group. Since such modeling is most characteristic of the latter part of that group* our seals 
should be dated after 1450 B.c. In Syria the lower date limit of that group was approxi- 
mately 1350 B.c.37 However, it is difficult to judge whether or not it survived longer in 
Cyprus. The relations established above with works of art made outside of Cyprus do not 
give any precise indications. The Hittite elements in the headgear of the male figure in no. 
8, for example, could have become known on the island at any time in the Late Cypriote 
Bronze age, since there is textual evidence of contacts between the Hittite empire and 
Cyprus from the beginning of the fourteenth century onward,** and it seems likely that such 
contacts had also occurred earlier.*®? The Mycenaean works to which reference has been 


31 Cf. Bossert, AC, p. 30, fig. 41 and p. 33, fig. 45. 

® Cf. Bossert, AC, pp. 72-73, figs. 1383-134. 

33 A similar demon is found on a seal from Gaza, 
Flinders Petrie, Ancient Gaza, iv, London, 1934, pl. 
xu, 1. Since that seal was found with a number of 
Cypriote cylinders (mentioned in note 99 below) it 
seems quite possible that this cylinder is of Cypriote 
origin. 

34 Cf. F. Poulsen, Der Orient und die friihgriechische 
Kunst, Berlin 1912 p. 24 ff. s. v. 12 (Poulsen, however, 
regards the figure which I believe to be female as male). 

3 Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, p. 270, fig. 35 
(Entire Ornament, 1, 2). 

3° Elaborate modeling is characteristic especially of 
the latter part of the Second Syrian group. This can 
be deduced from the engraving found on all cylinders 
which Frankfort was able to associate with the sealing 
of the Mitannian king Shaushattar and thereby date 
approximately in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. (cf. Cylinder Seals, pp. 263 ff., cf. also Corpus, 


i, p. 124). 

37 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, p. 288. 

38 Cf. Sjéqvist, Problems, p. 202. 

39 Such contacts are indicated, for example, by the 
appearance in Western Asia of libation vessels in the 
shape of arms of what Sjéqvist (Problems, p..52) calls 
Red Lustrous Wheel-Made Ware, and of which a large 
number have been found in Cyprus. Five fragments of 
such arms were found in Bogazkéy in undatable con- 
text (Bittel, Giiterbock, Boguzkéy, Neue Unter- 
suchungen in der hethitischen Haupstadt, Berlin, 1935, 
p. 38 and pl. v1 9). However, two examples discovered 
at Atchana (AJ, xviii, 1938, pl. xvi: 1, text pp. 12-13) 
furnish the date of these objects since they were found 
in Level IV which has been assigned to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century s.c. (cf. P. Van der Meer, 
“The Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and 
Egypt,” Documenta et monumenta orientis antiqui, ii 
(1947), p. 54. 
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made for the leggings of the male figure in no. 8, the Warrior Vase and the frescoes are 
dated by Furumark in Late Mycenaean III C: 1, that is ca. 1200-1125 B.c.*° However, it 
is possible that such leggings, as well as pennoned spears were used in the Mycenaean sphere 
before that time. Assuming that this was the case the earliest contact between Mycenae 
and Cyprus which is placed in the fifteenth century“! could have been the date at which a 
Cypriote engraver was inspired by the sight of a Mycenaean warrior to represent his male 
figure with the leggings and the goddess with the pennoned spear that we find in no. 8. 

Such an early date is definitely indicated for no. 9, which shows, in the small drillings, 
antelope head and other filling motifs in the field, designs that correspond closely to those 
used on Mitannian cylinders of the latter half of the fifteenth century B.c.*? Moreover, the 
design of “‘sacral ivy” on a Mycenaean vase to which the undulating stem of the tree in 
no. 9 has been compared, occurs on vases dated by Furumark in Late Mycenaean I and 
II A (ca. 1550-1450 B.c.).“ 

This date in the latter half of the fifteenth century for nos. 8 and 9, and other cylinders 
that show strong influence by the second Syrian group might be supported by the fact that 
by the first half of the fourteenth century a characteristically Cypriote style of cylinder seal 
engraving had already been evolved. It is therefore reasonable to believe that most of the 
more or less faithful copying of Syrian seals was done before that time, in the incipient stage 
of cylinder seal engraving on the island.“ 


Grovp II 
(Plate vim, nos. 10-13) 
Characteristics. This group is distinguished by the exquisite engraving with use of a fine 


drill, the frequent occurrence of animal-headed figures, the broad-shouldered, narrow- 
waisted silhouettes of the human figures and the variety of patterns on their robes. 
Cypriote features. These are in part identical with the characteristics of the group. That 
the latter are distinctively Cypriote can be ascertained by comparing them with those of 
the Mitannian style to which the group has been mistakenly assigned.“ Despite its com- 
plexity the Mitannian style as a whole adhered to certain principles in the rendering of 
details. In the wings of the birds or monsters (griffin, sphinx, etc.) for example, the Mitan- 
nians usually indicated the contour feathers by thin parallel strokes and only occasionally 
marked the coverts by drillings.* If they used the drill at all for the engraving of the con- 
tour feathers, it was only to mark the tip of the feather and the borer was then made to 
slide producing a drop-shaped design.‘’ In no. 10, however, the feathers are indicated by 


40 Cf. Mycenaean Pottery, pp. 240, 453; for the date 
of Late Mycenaean III C: 1; cf. Furumark, Chronology, 


on a large number of Syrian cylinders (e.g. Corpus i: 
942-944). However, the latter never holds up two 


p. 115. 

41 For a discussion of the date of Mycenaean in- 
fluence in Cyprus, cf. J. F. Daniel, review of Sjéqvist, 
Problems, in AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 290-292. 

4 E. G. Corpus, i: 1087; Nuzi, 586, 587. 

48 Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, pp. 268 ff.; for the 
date, cf. Furumark, Chronology, p. 115. 

4 Another seal belonging to this group is Corpus i: 
1068, discussed ibid., pp. 148-149. Probably also 
Louvre A. 933 belongs to this class of Cypriote 
cylinders with a wealth of Syrian elements. The figure 
of the king with oval headgear on that seal corresponds 
to our no. 4 and the nude goddess on a bull is found 


animals as in Louvre A. 933. The male figure with an 
Egyptian apron and the second figure wearing an 
Egyptian crown manifest the Egyptian influence prev- 
alent in the period. The Cypriote features of that seal 
are mainly the circles with central drilling as in Groups 
X and XI below, the two hands, one open, one closed 
as in no. 14 and a curious sign that may have been 
engraved in imitation of a sign of the Cypro-Minoan 
script. 

45 See note 4. 

46 E.g. Nuzi, 726, 727, 731, 793. 

47 E.g. Nuzi, 813, 837. 
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two rows of fine drillings giving an impression of granulation which we find again in the 
wing of the goddess of no. 12 and of the bull-demon of no. 11. It seems possible that 
granulation and other decorative devices*® used in the gold work of the period influenced 
this specific rendering.®° 

Returning to the rendering of the wings, we find that in nos. 11 and 12 the division be- 
tween the humerus (upper arm) and the radius plus ulna (lower arm) is clearly marked. This 
feature is unparalleled by Mitannian, Syrian or other Western Asiatic designs.™ 

Another distinctive feature of this group is found in the rendering of the bull-headed 
demons. These are shown with their head in a quasi three-quarter view in which the second 
horn is partly visible (nos. 11, 15, 16). No such representation is ever found in Mitannian 
glyptic or, for that matter, in any other truly Western Asiatic designs,®® where the bull- 
demon is always seen with both horns in front view placed on a head in profile.* Throughout 
the Aegean and in Cyprus, however, the three-quarter view of the bull’s head was fre- 
quent.™ 

Furthermore, it may be noted that the animal demons are usually attired in long robes. 
This differentiates them from all Mitannian designs, and only a few Hittite and one Syrian 
example can be cited as parallels.™ Perhaps also the Cretan and Mycenaean figures of animal 
demons® can be mentioned in this connection since they appear to be wearing some sort of 
cape that reaches to the floor. This evidence seems to indicate that the origin of such long- 
robed demons should not be sought in Western Asia but rather in the Levant or in the Ae- 


gean. 
Another detail which distinguishes this group of cylinders from the Mitannian and 
Syrian is the variety of patterns indicated on the robes, recalling the different types of 


48 The figure in the left corner of no. 12 is referred to 
as “goddess” because, like the Mesopotamian deities, 
she wears a headgear adorned with horns. For the 
transformation of this divine Mesopotamian headgear 
in Cypriote glyptic see below p. 186. 

“9 Cf. especially the gold beads with granulation 
from Enkomi, SCE, i, pl. cxuvu: 6 (E.8.49) and 
cxLv: 11 (E.11.39) and F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of 
the Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman in the De- 
partment of Antiquities, British Museum, London, 
1911, pl. rv: 536, 538. A related effect was obtained by 
stamping small bosses into gold sheets (e.g. SCE, i, pl. 
cxLv1: 1 E.3.151). Also the reverse of this decoration 
was sought in a succession of small holes as on the 
shields of the necklace SCE, i, pl. cxuvit: 8 (E.18.20). 

50 The fact that granulation, which was also widely 
used by the Mesopotamian goldsmiths, did not in- 
fluence western Asiatic designs to the same extent, 
may be explained by the above mentioned independ. 
ence of Mesopotamian glyptic art from the decorative 
devices of other crafts. The only trace of influence 
exercised on Mesopotamian glyptic designs by the 
rows of triangles of gold granulation that decorated 
the caps of a number of Kassite and Mitannian cylin- 
ders, can be found in the borders of triangles that 
frame a number of scenes on Late Kassite cylinders. 
These borders, however, are executed in purely linear 


manner conforming to the prevailing glyptic style 
(e.g. Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, nos. 560, 
561, 563). 

51 Tf the elbow of the wing is shown at all in Western 
Asiatic designs, it is merely by a bend in the outline 
of the wing. 

82 For the limitation to two planes which excluded 
all three-quarter views in ancient Western Asiatic art, 
cf. E. Tankard, “The Sculptures of Sakjegeuzi,” 
LAAA, xxvi, 1940, pp. 85 ff. 

53 E.g. Corpus, i: 910, 982, 983; Nuzi, 735, 821. 

54 Only one Middle Assyrian cylinder, Corpus, i: 
595 shows a three-quarter view comparable to that of 
the two bulls heads on the ivory draught box from 
Cyprus, EC, pl. 1. However, for this, as for a number 
of other foreign traits in Middle Assyrian glyptic, 
Aegean, Syrian and Egyptian influences must be held 
responsible (cf. Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, 
p. 64). 

55 Cf. the Hittite cylinders, Louvre, A. 927 (one of 
the two small bird-headed, winged figures); Hogarth, 
Hittite Seals, no. 196: c; and the central figure in the 
group found at Ras Shamra, Syria, xviii, 1937, pl. 
xvi below. 

56 E.g. Bossert, AC p. 228, fig. 391 a, b, d, p. 237, 
fig. 400 d; a handle of a bronze vase from Kourion 
(AC, p. 266, fig. 489) shows similar figures. 
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borders which the Aegean seal-cutters and goldsmiths were able to show in their designs.5” 
Also the broad-shouldered, narrow-waisted silhouettes, best illustrated by no. 10 are in 
sharp contrast to the narrow-shouldered ones of the Mitannian and other Western Asiatic 
designs which show the waist only slightly indicated if the figures are attired in long gar- 
ments. 

Remaining with no. 10 we may further note the distinctive headgears also seen in nos. 11- 
13. These were obviously intended to render the horned miters of the Mesopotamian gods, 
and figures adorned with this type of headgear can therefore be safely referred to as deities. 
Nevertheless, these miters differ considerably from their Mesopotamian prototypes: the 
horns, very thin and gracefully curved, recall the artificial coiffures with upswept curls 
worn by the ladies of Crete and Mycenae and may have been inspired by them. 

The features here enumerated may be sufficient to prove that these cylinders could not 
have been produced in Western Asia. In this connection the cuneiform inscription of no. 12 
must be cited. The signs are here engraved directly on the cylinder with the result that they 
appear in mirror-writing on the impression. This indicates that the engraver, unfamiliar 
with cuneiform writing, was given a sample of a cuneiform inscription which he faithfully 
copied on the seal stone. A parallel for such a procedure can be found on numerous Cappa- 
docian cylinders and impressions*®* and also on a few Common Style Mitannian cylinders.*° 
Most of the carefully engraved stones of the Elaborate Mitannian style, however, as well 
as all Syrian cylinders that bear inscriptions, show the cuneiform characters reversed so 
that they appear correctly in the impression. The fact that on a seal of such excellent crafts- 
manship as no. 12 the inscription was not reversed, indicates that it was carved beyond the 
cuneiform orbit. 

It is obvious that the region where such a cylinder could have been made and where we 
have to localize the entire group which manifests an amalgamation of Aegean and Western 
Asiatic elements, is Cyprus. Perhaps the clearest indication of the Cypriote origin of the 
group is given by no. 10 where the heads held up by the deities recall the rhyta in shape of 
women’s or goddesses’ heads which are typical of Cyprus and manifest contact with that is- 
land wherever they are found. 

Evidence for dating. Nos. 12 and 13 were found by the Swedish Cyprus expedition in the 
Bronze Age sanctuary at Aghios Jakovos in a fourteenth century context. This general 
dating of our group may be further narrowed down by the dating evidence available for 
the following Group III. The latter indicates that Group III should be dated in the earlier 
half of the fourteenth century. Since Group III presents a further development of Group 
II, as will be shown below, Group II should be placed at the very beginning of the four- 
teenth century if not at the end of the fifteenth. 

A somewhat earlier date should probably be assigned to no. 14, a cylinder found in Ashur. 
In the left half of that seal are two figures engraved in Old Babylonian style, the god with a 
mace and a suppliant goddess. This is one of the most common motifs of Old Babylonian 
glyptic and seals engraved with it have been found far beyond the borders of Babylonia, 
one example, BM, 108, even coming from Cyprus. We may assume that no. 14 was another 


57 E.g. Bossert, AC, p. 234, fig. 397 ch; p. 236, fig. 60 Cf. H. R. Hall, “Minoan Fayence in Mesopo- 
399 c—h. tamia” JHS, xlviii, 1928, pp. 64 ff. A contrasting view, 
388 Cf. F. J. Stephens, Old Assyrian Letters and however, is put forth by S. Marinatos, “Zur Herkunft 
Documents (Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection der Enkomi Fayencen,” Jd/, xliii, 1928, pp. 533 ff. 
of J. B. Nies, vol. vi, 1944), p. 4. 61 Cf. SCE, i, text volume p. 361. 
89 E.g. Nuzi, 199, 290. 
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such example, since the right half of that seal shows figures that can be related to our group. 
Perhaps the most distinctively Cypriote feature of these figures—one of which is a griffin 
demon —is that they are clad in long robes. As mentioned above, the Mitannian style (to 
which this seal has been attributed®), never shows such demons in long robes.“ Moreover, 
the crosshatching of the robes is not found in Mitannian designs, whereas it occurs fre- 
quently in seals found in Cyprus.* It seems likely, however, that the inspiration for these 
figures was derived from a Mitannian cylinder since the upright crest of the griffin demon 
corresponds to the most usual rendering of that figure in Mitannian seals, whereas the por- 
trayal of this figure on cylinders of the developed Cypriote style (see no. 22, pl. rx), shows 
it with one or two large feathers rising from the back of the head. Moreover, the Cypriote 
seal-cutter has made every effort to copy the delicate linear engraving of the Old Babylonian 
figures already engraved on the cylinder, so that only close study reveals that the design has 
been cut by two different persons. If the style of the Cypriote draftsman had already been 
well formulated, he would have probably carved his figures with more assurance, disregard- 
ing the style of the earlier scene.*7 We may therefore assume that no. 14 was made earlier 
than the rest of the group; its uniqueness, however, does not permit of a statement concern- 
ing the possible interval of time that separates it from the other seals. It might even have 
been one of the first trial pieces of the same engraver who later developed a style culminating 
in cylinders like no. 10. 

While this cylinder, which appears to be the earliest example of the group, remains with- 
out companion pieces, a number of others seem to present a further development of seals like 
nos. 10-13. Their principal characteristic is that they are done in a less careful manner than 
the foregoing seals. In the faces of the figures in no. 15, for example, the forehead and nose 
are merely indicated by an angle whereas a line which is thicker at the end clearly marks off 
the fleshy nose from the forehead in nos. 11-13. In the same manner the heads of the lions 
in which forehead and mouth are differentiated in nos. 11-13 are simplified in nos. 15 and 
16. On the other hand, the coarser engraving in nos. 15 and 16 brings out more clearly the 
fantastic figures, the demons, winged deities, monsters and animals that appear in these 
seals as in nos. 10-13. We may therefore conclude that nos. 15 and 16 were made by a dif- 
ferent engraver who retained the subject matter of the earlier seals but used a somewhat 
different technique which, in his opinion, produced more effective results. 

It is difficult, however, to make a statement concerning the possible interval of time 
between nos. 10-13 and nos. 15 and 16. We can only suggest that the most obvious person 
to be influenced by the work manifested in nos. 10-13 was an apprentice or a competing 


® Cf. Moortgat, Vorderasiatiche Rollsiegel, p. 63. 

°° Typical renderings of Mitannian griffin demons 
are found in nos. 1 and 2, also in Nuzi, 92, 792, 793, 
795, etc. 

* E.g. Cesnola, Salaminia, fig. 130, facing p. 120; pl. 
xIv: 38, 41, 46. 

6 See note 63. 

86 Moortgat, who had occasion to examine the 
original seal stone, rejected the possibility that the 
Cypriote (in his opinion Mitannian) figures were added 
by a later engraver because he considered their style 
characteristic of the prevailing glyptic art. However, 
the fact alone that the double headed figures were 
not made to stand on the same ground line as the Old 
Babylonian ones, indicates that they were cut at a 


different time, since both Old Babylonian ,and Cy- 
priote seal cutters kept to only one ground line for 
standing figures. 

87 An example of such recutting without regard for 
the style manifested in the primary engraving of the 
cylinder is Cesnola, Ailas, pl. cxvii1: 5, mentioned in 
note 19. Originally that scene consisted, like no. 14, of 
the Old Babylonian figures of the god with the mace 
and a suppliant goddess executed in linear manner. 
However, a Mitannian engraver added the figure of a 
weather god and a large number of filling motifs, all 
carved with considerable use of the drill, and even 
transformed the head of the god with the mace by 
drilling over his face. 


ft 
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seal-cutter. In either case the products would have appeared rather less than a decade after 
the original seals of this group. 


Grovp III 
(Plate rx, nos. 17-23) 


Characteristics. This group, which is obviously derived from the foregoing owing to the 
basic similarity in subject matter, is mainly distinguished from it by a more massive style 
of engraving. Consequently, the larger figures of these seals require more space which results 
in scenes with fewer figures often arranged in clear symmetrical compositions (nos. 21-23), 
Lions, sphinxes and griffins which are mostly relegated to the ancillary motifs in the fore- 
going group, appear prominently in these scenes. The human figures of nos. 19 and 20, as 
well as the bull-demon of no. 17, seem to be wearing short kilt-like garments, whereas only 
long-robed figures are portrayed in Group II. 

Cypriote features. The most telling Cypriote feature of this group is the Cypro-Minoan 
script which appears in nos. 19 and 20. That the signs of the script were not inserted by 
secondary engraving® is shown by no. 20 where the seal-cutter obviously drew the inscrip- 
tion into consideration when he composed his design.”° Another feature of the group which 
can be considered distinctively Cypriote is presented by the varying renderings of the 
tree in nos. 17, 18, 22 and 23, none of which is paralleled by a truly Mitannian tree design. 
While taking over from the Mitannian representations this motif (which appears to have 
conformed to their rites),”! the Cypriote engravers nevertheless transformed it according to 
their own artistic principles. 

Evidence for dating. No. 23 which was found at Kourion (Bamboula) in Tomb 12 in a Late 
Cypriote II A context, indicates the date of our group in the earlier half of the fourteenth 
century B.c.” 

Group 


(Plate rx, no. 24) 


Characteristics. This group, which is so far only represented by no. 24, is characterized by 
the rounded engraving of the large figures and objects that are placed in the field without 
forming a scene. 


68 Other cylinders belonging to the earlier part of Sjiéqvist, “Die CKultgeschichte eines cyprischen 


Group II are: Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, 
no. 585; Bib Nat, no. 476, probably also Cesnola, Alas, 
pl. cxx: 12. Cylinders belonging to the latter part of 
the group are: BM, 125; Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, 
pl. xiv g; Louvre A. 1191, 1194-1197; WAG, no. 61. 

6° Secondary engraving of signs of the Cypro- 
Minoan script is found on the Elaborate Style 
Mitannian cylinder BM, 123, mentioned in note 17. 

70 For a discussion of the inscription on this seal, cf. 
J. F. Daniel, “Prolegomena to the Cypro-Minoan 
Script,” AJA, xlv, 1941, pp. 268-9, S. 1. 

The crudeness of the human figures in that seal, 
which might give rise to suspicion concerning its 
genuineness, may be explained by the fact that the 
seal appears to have remained unfinished. This be- 
comes obvious when the figures are compared to those 
of no. 19. 

7 For the tree cult in the Bronze Age of Cyprus, cf. 


Temenos,” ARW, xxx (1933), pp. 349 ff. 

72 Other seals belonging to this group are: Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, pl. xuv: f from Ras Shamra; L. 
Legrain, The Culture of the Babylonians from Their 
Seals (University of Pennsylvania, The University 
Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, vol. 
xiv) no. 503; Louvre A. 1193; BibNat, no. 477, 478 (if 
genuine); De Clercq, no. 397; BM, 122; Cesnola, 
Salaminia, pl. x11: 8, pl. x11: 29, facing p. 120, fig. 131 
(photograph reproduced in PSBA, xxv (1903) plate 
facing p. 74, no. Il); G. A. Eisen, Ancient Oriental 
Seals .. . Collection of Mrs. William H. Moore (OIP, 
xlvii) no. 178; Newell, no. 354 also belongs to this 
group though that cylinder contains figures not en- 
countered on the pieces here discussed. Of special in- 
terest is a figure wearing what appears to be an 
Egyptian wig. 
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Cypriote features. The large size of the elements that make up the design distinguishes 
this seal from all Mitannian examples that show animals and objects placed at random in 
the field.”* Moreover, the bird is rendered as on no. 20 with a large head and globular body 
that cannot be paralleled by any Western Asiatic designs. This divergence from Mitannian 
examples on the one hand and the relation to an unquestionably Cypriote seal on the other, 
indicate that no. 24 is the work of a Cypriote seal-cutter. 

Evidence for dating. A fourteenth century date for no. 24 is implied in the above-men- 
tioned relation to no. 20. Moreover the antelope somewhat resembles in posture and render- 
ing the antelopes on a seal from the fourteenth century sanctuary of Aghios Jakovos.” 


Group V 
(Plates rx-x, nos. 25-30) 


Characteristics. This group which manifests cruder engraving than the foregoing and 
which is one of the largest among the Cypriote seals, is mainly characterized by its subject 
matter, which usually consists of a long-robed, probably divine figure represented with a 
lion, ibex or griffin. In most instances the figure touches the tail, wing, or paw of the animal 
or monster. The latter are usually seated on their haunches stretching out their hind feet 
parallel under their body. The long skirts of the divine figures are often marked by hatching, 
although skirts showing only one or two vertical lines also occur. A tree is frequently added 
to the scene (nos. 27, 28). Its distinctive shape (see below) permits the inclusion of no. 29 
in the group despite the fact that no divine figure appears in this seal and the griffin is not 
pictured in the characteristic posture found in nos. 25 and 26. However, the monster has 
the trifoliate crest which is characteristic of this group and which we find again in nos. 25, 
26, 28 and 29. 

Cypriote features. These mainly concern the tree, the foliage of which is indicated by a 
semi-circle marked by short radiating lines. While never found in similar manner in West- 
ern Asiatic design, it corresponds closely with the way in which foliage or petals are indi- 
cated in the vegetal designs of Mycenaean pottery.” 

Evidence for dating. On stylistic grounds this group should be placed later than Group III 
since it marks a decline and coarsening of the glyptic art that had been attained. This is 
especially obvious if the seated figure of no. 25 is compared to that of no. 17; crude lines in 
no. 25 replace the modeling that is apparent in no. 17. However, the archaeological evidence 
concerning the seals of this group found at Kourion does not support the late dating. No. 
28 was found in Tomb 12 which also contained no. 23 and which is dated in the first half of 
the fourteenth century B.c. No. 29 was found in Trench 12 in a predominantly Late Cypri- 
ote II context which was somewhat disturbed in modern times. No. 30, on the other hand 
was found in Trench 2 in a Late Cypriote III context which should be dated ca. 1225-1175 
B.c. However, there was some earlier material in that trench and it is possible that the seal 
was part of it. 

Thus the evidence available at present for the dating of this group indicates a fourteenth 
century date and does not allow for the difference in time between Groups V and III which 
was suggested above for stylistic reasons.” 


33 E.g. Corpus, i: 1062, 1064; Nuzi, 888, 890-893. Cesnola, Salaminia, pl. x11: 2, 4-8, 14 (photograph re- 
™ SCE, i, pl. cu: 10 (A. J. BAS, 28). produced in PSBA, xxv, 1903, pl. facing p.74, no. V) 
% E.g. Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, p. 298, fig.45, pl. x1v: 38, 40-43, 46(?); Cesnola, Alas, pls. cxrx: 5, 
passim. cxx: 13; Kypros, text volume p. 30, fig. 12, p. 34, fig. 
© Cylinders belonging to this group are BM, 141; 24; Bib Nat, no. 498; Louvre, A. 1192; De Clercq, no. 
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Group VI 
(Plate x, nos. 31-34) 


Characteristics. The feature which may justify the separation of this group from the fore- 
going is the corporeality given the figures by deep engraving in comparison with the more 
shallow engraving exemplified by the flatter figures of Group V. This is especially evident 
in the figure of the standing lion on the badly preserved seal no. 32 and in the antelope and 
griffin of no. 33. Furthermore, the posture of the standing human figures is distinctive since 
their legs are set far apart giving the impression of being attached sideways at the waist. 
This feature may warrant the inclusion in this group of no. 34, which is in turn representa- 
tive of a number of seals showing long-robed figures that seem to fit better into this group 
than in any of the others.”” It must be admitted, however, that the figures of no. 34 are 
carved in a more shallow manner and lack the crude but assured outlines of the designs of 
nos. 31-33. 

Cypriote features. Proof of the Cypriote origin of this group is given by the design that 
appears under the bucranium on no. 31. Its shape is identical with that of the well-known 
copper ingots of Cyprus.”® 

Furthermore, the gold caps of no. 34 can almost be regarded as an indication of Cypriote 
origin since such caps are very rarely preserved in Western Asiatic seals whereas a number 
of those from Cyprus were found with their gold caps intact.”® 

Evidence for dating. No. 32 was found in Tomb 19 at Kourion, in a burial of the very be- 
ginning of the LC III A period, that is in the latter part of the thirteenth century. Since 
this is our only indication for the dating of this group it has to be provisionally accepted, 
though it is difficult to assume that an interval of more than a century separated this seal 
from pieces like no. 25 of the foregoing group.*° 


Group VII 


(Plate x, nos. 35-38) 


Characteristics. These consist of the distinctive manner in which the human and animal 
figures are carved. The human figures show nose and forehead forming one line, with the 
chin considerably set back. The hair is indicated by a pattern of short lines, adequately 
termed roughing by Myres.*! The same roughing is applied to the bodies of the animals, 
which are disproportionately long in relation to their short thin legs. Only no. 38 from En- 


$14; Moortgat, Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel, no. 522; found on the cylinder discovered by Schaeffer, men- 


Newell, no. 355; probably the piece SCE, i, pl. cu: 10 
(A. J. BAS, 28) should also be added to this group 
because the antelope on that cylinder is closely related 
in posture and outline to the antelope of our no. 29. 
Lastly, two cylinders of the group were found in Pales- 
tine, R. A. Stewart Macalister, The Excavations of 
Gezer, vol. III, London 1912, pl. ccrv: 14; Lamon and 
Shipton, ““Megiddo, i” (OZP, xlii) pl. 66: 12. 

7 Cesnola, Salaminia, pls. x11: 1, 9, x1v: 37, facing 
p. 120, fig. 128. 

78 E.g. the miniature bronze ingot with Cypro- 
Minoan inscription, Report of the Department of An- 
tiquities Cyprus, 1936, pt. ii, pl. xxxrv: 2. 

79 E.g. nos. 12 and 13 here. For a description of these 
pieces cf. SCE, i, p. 357. Similar gold caps are also 


tioned in note 109 below. 

80 Other cylinders belonging to this group are De 
Clercq, no. 34; Cesnola, Atlas, pl. cxx: 2; Kypros, pl. 
cut: 18. Perhaps the cylinder Kypros, text volume, p. 
31, fig. 26 also belongs to this group though the ante- 
lope standing at the back of the enthroned figure 
seems to be related by its posture to the rampant 
antelopes on our no. 38 of Group VII. Another seal 
which might be associated with this group is SCE, iii, 
pl. xuvi: 8; on that piece the heads are rendered 
somewhat in the manner of the man’s head in no. 83. 

81 J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection. of 
Antiquities from Cyprus (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) New York, 1914, p. 437 s.v. 4315. 
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komi shows more or less well proportioned animals. However, the roughing of their bodies 
permits the inclusion of that seal in the present group. 

Cypriote features. A number of the small designs placed in the field of cylinders belonging 
to this group recall signs of the Cypro-Minoan script, for example, the signs to the left and 
right of the vertical animal in no. 35 correspond with signs I:2 and 3 of Daniel’s list (AJA, 
xlv, 1941, p. 279). Furthermore, the two vertical bars crossed by two horizontal ones under 
the lunar crescent on no. 35 and a similar sign with three bars each on no. 36 perhaps reflect 
the Cypro-Minoan script, although they do not correspond with any of its known charac- 
ters. The presence of actual Cypro-Minoan characters and of other signs perhaps based on 
the syllabary indicates that these seals were made within the region in which this script 
was used.® 

Evidence for dating. The badly preserved seal no. 38 was found in the sieves in the course 
of the excavation of Tomb 11 at Enkomi in which nothing was earlier than Late Cypriote 
II but the last burial group was assigned to the end of that period.* This means that the 
seal could have been placed in the tomb between the early part of the fourteenth century 
and the third quarter of the thirteenth century B.c. 

Perhaps some indication for a thirteenth century date of this group is found in the rela- 
tion of its animal designs to those of Mycenaean pottery. Animals with elongated bodies 
are mostly found on pottery dated in the Late Mycenaean III B period, that is ca. 1300- 
1230 B.c.™ Such a date which is about a century later than that assigned to Groups II-V 
would explain the difference in style that exists between the present group and the foregoing 
ones.® 


Group VIII 
(Plate x, nos. 39-41) 


Characteristics. This group which is the first of what may be termed the Common Style 
of Cyprus, is differentiated from the foregoing ones by style and subject matter. In most of 
the seals of this and the following groups there is no detail indicated in the bodies of the 
human and animal figures which are crudely carved, though with an assurance which 
bespeaks a long practised craft. 

The subjects include human beings and animals. With the exception of no. 39, no griffin 
or any other of the monsters and demons encountered in the foregoing groups and familiar 
in the Syrian and Mitannian glyptic of the later second millennium are represented on the 
seals of this and the following groups. We find, on the contrary, age-old Mesopotamian 
motifs such as the erotic scene of no. 39,* and the juxtaposition of ibex and dog in no. 41, 


8 A parallel to the unidentified signs can be found 
in the meaningless wedges that were inserted on Neo- 
Assyrian cylinder seals (e.g. Corpus, i, 610, 616). 

83 Cf. SCE, i, text volume pp. 524-525. 

84 E.g. Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery p. 245, fig. 27, 
p. 248, fig. 28: bull, stag, goat; for the date of Late 
Mycenaean III B cf. Furumark, Chronology p. 115. 

85 Cylinders belonging to this group are Cesnola, 
Atlas, pl. cxvmt: 6, 8, 10, cxx: 4, 5; Kypros, pl. 
cexxvi: 5; WAG nos. 59, 65. Perhaps the cylinder 
Newell, no. 359 should also be assigned to this group. 
In that piece double-headed demons in frontal view, 
as on our no. 14, are rendered in a crude deeply gouged 
manner reminiscent of Group VII. Moreover, the even 
pattern-like filling of the space in the Newell cylinder 


corresponds with the composition that prevails in thig 
group. 

8 The earliest representation of this motif is found 
on stamp seals from the end of the fourth millennium 
at Tepe Gawra in northern Mesopotamia (E. A. 
Speiser, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, i, Philadelphia, 
1935 pl. tv: b); the motif recurs in the seal impressions 
from Ur (L. Legrain, Archaic Seal Impressions, Ur 
Excavations, iii, 1936, no. 368); on a cylinder of the 
Old Babylonian period (Von der Osten,” The Ancient 
Seals from the Near East in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,” Art Bulletin, xiii, 1931, p. 223, fig. D) and on 
an Achaemenian piece (ibid. p. 224, fig. 14 b). So far, 
however, there are no parallels for the motif from Syria 
or Palestine. 
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which recalls the subjects of the earliest seal designs from northern Mesopotamia.*’ 

Cypriote features. There is no element in these seals that could be described as specifically 
Cypriote. Only the fact that these seals, which form part of the Cesnola collection, were 
found on the island indicates that they were made locally. 

Evidence for dating. The only indication for the date of this group is given by the appear- 
ance of the griffin in no. 39. This long legged creature with upward curving crest resembles 
more closely the griffin painted on the terracotta sarcophagus from Palaikastro® than it 
does any griffins pictured in the foregoing groups or in Syrian and Mitannian seals. In the 
latter two glyptic groups the griffins have heavier bodies with shorter legs. Since the 
Palaikastro sarcophagus is placed in the latter half of the fourteenth or in the thirteenth 
century B.c., such a general dating can be assumed for no. 39 and the rest of this group.* 


Group IX 
(Plates x—x1, nos. 42-44) 


Characteristics. The unifying feature in this group is the manner in which the hair or head- 
gear of the human figures is rendered as a cap that fits tightly to the skull in front, hanging 
down a little at the back. The subjects are varied, including standing and seated figures, one 
scene of a hunt from a chariot (no. 43) and another scene in which only the hunted stag is 
represented with attacking dogs (no. 44). The engraving is usually produced by deep 
grooves. 

Cypriote features. As for Group VIII, no specifically Cypriote features can be men- 
tioned that distinguish this group from any of the crude seals found in Syria or Anatolia. In 
fact, only Anatolian, i.e. Cappadocian designs can be cited as parallels for the representation 
of the chariot with two wheels seen in no. 43.%° All characteristically Mitannian, Syrian and 
Aegean renderings of chariots show only one wheel. Whether the representation on no. 43 
was meant to indicate a four-wheeled chariot, as can be assumed for the Cappadocian repre- 
sentations,” whether it was merely copied from a Cappadocian sample and acceptable to 
the engraver as an ideoplastic rendering of a two-wheeled chariot, or whether the re- 
semblance to the Cappadocian type is accidental and the chariot of no. 43 was actually 
meant as an ideoplastic portrayal of the chariot common in this region,*® must remain un- 
decided. 

Evidence for dating. The only indication for the date of this group is given by the chariot 
scene on no. 43. Such hunts from a chariot are not pictured in Western Asiatic designs before 
the fifteenth century B.c.* Moreover, an additional detail for dating is provided by the fact 


87 One of the most common motifs in the seal im- _ pictured on the standard render a four-wheeled type of 


pressions from Tepe Gawra assigned to the Uruk 
period in the latter half of the fourth millennium, is 
the representation of one or more ibexes with saluki 
dogs (cf. BASOR, Ixi, Feb. 1936, p. 9, fig. 6). 

88 Cf. Bossert, AC, p. 209 fig. 362. 

89 Other cylinders that should probably be assigned 
to this group are Cesnola, Ailas, pl. cxrx: 12, pl. cxx1: 
8 and Salaminia, pl. xu: 28. 

% Cf. Corpus, i, 893 and p. 110, note 5. 

* These Cappadocian renderings of chariots re- 
semble in turn those of the Early Dynastic period of 
Mesopotamia, best known from the so-called standard 
of Ur (C. L. Woolley, The Royal Cemetery (Ur Excava- 
tions, ii, London, 1934, pl. 92). Though two-wheeled 
chariots also existed in Early Dynastic times, those 


chariot of which actual remains have been found (cf. 
V. Christian, Altertumskunde des Zweistromlandes, 
Leipzig, 1930, pp. 226 ff.). On the basis of this evidence 
the Cappadocian vehicles may likewise be assumed to 
have been of the four-wheeled type. 

® A Syrian cylinder, BibNat, no. 480 may render a 
two-wheeled chariot in a representation which stands 
between ideoplastic and perspective rendering, since 
the two wheels are made to overlap. This example 
shows that ideoplastic rendering should not be alto- 
gether excluded for no. 43. 

% Nuzi, 910-912 from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century B.c. are the earliest dated examples of this 
motif in Western Asia. 
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that on no. 43 the man standing in the chariot spans a bow. This subject is found in murals 
of Theban graves from the period of Thotmes III™ in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. From that time onward the subject was repeatedly portrayed in Egyptian art™ 
and also appears to have inspired related renderings throughout the Levant. Thus, a silver 
bowl from Ras Shamra in Syria, dated in the fourteenth century B.c. and an ivory gaming 
board from Enkomi in Cyprus, dated in Late Cypriote III, that is, in the end of the thirteenth 
and earlier half of the twelfth century®’, show this motif. 

This late thirteenth to twelfth century date of the gaming board roughly indicates the 
time at which this motif was known in Cyprus. We may therefore also accept it as an ap- 
proximate date for our group. Such a late date would explain the fact that a simplified linear 
rendering of the elaborate tree design found in Groups II, III, V and VI appears in some of 
the seals of the present group. As suggested in connection with no. 57 below, it may be 
assumed that at this time some of the motifs of the Elaborate Style had infiltrated into the 
repertory of the Common Style cylinders.” 


Group X 
(Plate x1, nos. 45, 46) 


Characteristics. This group is distinguished by a deep but linear engraving in contrast to 
the grooves that mostly form the designs in the seals of the foregoing group. It is further- 
more characterized by the frequent insertion in the field of circles with central drilling and of 
a large dagger or sword. Lastly, the animals are often turned at right angles to the rest of 
the scene. 

Cypriote features. The posture of the human “adorants”’ with both arms raised, which 
occurs frequently in this group, distinguishes it from Western Asiatic designs where this 
posture is not found. , 

Evidence for dating. No. 46 was found in Tomb 19 at Kourion, in a burial of the very be- 
ginning of the LC III A period, which implies a late thirteenth century date. In Gaza a 
number of seals of this type were found in levels of the Late Middle Bronze Age.*® However, 
the indications given by the excavator concerning these seals are not sufficiently clear to 
warrant a definite statement in regard to an earlier date for this group.’ 


Group XI 
(Plate x1, nos. 47-49) 


Characteristics. This group with its rudimentary engraving is distinguished mainly by the 
appearance in the field of ingot-shaped squares and circles with central drilling. The:subjects 
comprise mostly human figures, bulls and ibexes. 

Cypriote features. Though Cypriote origin of this group was accepted as a fact since many 


“M. Wegner, “Stilentwicklung der thebanischen 
Beamtengriber,” Mitteilungen des deutschen Instituts 
fiir Ggyptische Altertumskunde in Cairo, iii, 1932, p. 81 
and pl. rx, top. 

% E.g. W. Wreszinski, “Léwenjagd im alten Aegyp- 
ten,” Morgenland, Heft 23, 1932, figs. 33-37. 

% Cf. Syria xv, 1934, pl. xv1; for the date of the bowl 
cf. ibid., p. 180. 

7 EC, pl. 1 top and p. 12, fig. 19; for discussion and 
dating of this piece cf. H. Kantor, “The Aegean and 
the Orient in the Second Millennium B.c.,” AJ'‘A, li, 
1947, p. 93. 


%8 Cylinders of this group that contain a tree design 
in their scenes are: Cesnola, Salaminia, fig. 132, facing 
p. 120; Kypros, pl. uxxrx: 20; De Clercq, no. 32; Louvre, 
A. 1188. Other cylinders belonging to this group are: 
Kypros, pl. xxv: 21; Cesnola, Salaminia, pl. x11: 10, 
11; De Clercq, no. $1; Louvre, A. 1172. 

99 W. Flinders Petrie, Ancient Gaza, i, London, 1931, 
pl. m1: 35, 54 and Ancient Gaza, iv, 1934, pl. xm: 5-7 

100 Other seals belonging to this group are: Cesnola, 
Atlas, pl. cxrx: 11, cxx: 3, cxx1: 18; Salaminia, pl. 
xiv: 35, 36. 
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examples of this type were found on the island, we may cite as additional evidence the filling 
motifs of no. 48 which include signs of the Cypro-Minoan script. 

Evidence for dating. This group is closely related to the following; the evidence for dating 
both will therefore be given below.’™ 


Group XII 
(Plate x1, nos. 50-54) 


Characteristics. The angular manner in which the human and animal figures are carved 
and the frequent occurrence of a tree rendered like a pine branch, as well as of a large bu- 
cranium in the field, serve to characterize this group. 

Cypriote features. As for the foregoing group, origin for this class of seals was never doubted 
owing to the numerous pieces discovered in excavations in Cyprus. Except for a few distinc- 
tive elements in some of the designs, however, such as the small cross-shaped filling motifs 
on no. 52 resembling the Cypro-Minoan sign I:1 (see AJA, 1941, p. 279) or the posture of 
the “adorant”’ of no. 53, there is little to distinguish these seals from crude pieces discovered 
in Anatolia or Syria.! 

Evidence for dating. A cylinder of Group XI and another on which have been inserted 
circles with central drilling, characteristic of Group XI, were found by the Swedish Cyprus 
expedition’ in a context of the middle of the Late Cypriote IT period, that is of the latter 
fourteenth or of the earlier thirteenth century B.c.! This Late Bronze Age date for the group 
is confirmed by the evidence of excavations at Abu Hawam in Palestine where such a seal! 
was found in Stratum V (ca. 1400-1230 B.c.).1 


Group XIIT 
(Plate x1, no. 55) 


Characteristics. Linear engraving employed to portray predominantly Egyptian subjects 
distinguishes this small group which is obviously derived from cylinders of Palestinian style 


like our no. 7. 


101 Seals belonging to this group are: Kypros, pl. 
cui: 30; Cesnola, Salaminia, pl. x1: 15, x11: $1, 
33, 34, xv: 51; SCE, i, pl. cu: 16 (E.11.253); Louvre, 
A. 1181; Delaporte, Catalogue du Musée Guimet, cy- 
lindres orientaux (Annales du Musée Guimet, xxxiii, 
Paris, 1900), nos. 182, 185; De Clercq, no. 29. On a seal 
found by the Swedish Cyprus expedition, SCE, i, pl. 
cu: 12 (E.7A.6) an engraver of the present group in- 
serted circles with central drillings. The primary en- 
graving of that seal, however, was probably produced 
by a different, perhaps non-Cypriote engraver, since 
the style of the seated figures seems to correspond with 
such Palestinian pieces as Corpus i: 1005. 

102 The close relation of these Cypriote pieces to seals 
of Syrian or Anatolian origin is well illustrated by the 
fact that Von der Osten classified a crude cylinder 
(“Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of Mrs. 
Agnes Baldwin Brett,” OZP, xxxvii, no. 100) as Cypri- 
ote although that piece differs in no specific manner 
from the large number of crude examples that Hogarth 


published as having been found and acquired in Syria 
and Anatolia (e.g. Hittite Seals, nos. 15-23). 

103 SCE, i, pl. cu: 16 (E.11.253) found in the sieves 
in the excavation of Tomb 11 (see p. 191 for com- 
ment on the date of that tomb) and SCE, i, pl. cu: 
12 (E.7.A.6), text volume pp. 498-500. For a discus- 
sion of this seal see end of note 101. 

104 Two other seals belonging to Groups XI and XII 
respectively were found in later contents at Aghia 
Irini, undoubtedly due to their having been in sec- 
ondary use, SCE, ii, pl. cox: 20, 21 (A.1.1550, 2752). 

105 QDAP, iv, 1934-5, pl. xxv1: 415. 

106 Cylinders belonging to this group are: EC, pl. 
tv: 861); Cesnola, Ailas, pl. cxrx: 1, 3; cxxt: 3, 5, 7, 
12; Cesnola, Salaminia, pl. xu: 12, 18, xm: 17-24; 
Kypros, pl. xctv: 5, cut: 19, text volume, p. 34, figs. 
22, 23; Louvre, A. 1179, A. 1183-1185; De Clercq, no. 
30; AOF, ix, 1933-4, p. 123, fig. 4; probably also Dela- 
porte, .. . Musée Guimet, no. 134. 
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Cypriote features. The rendering of the bull with two horns in profile is characteristic of 
Cypriote works of art,!°’ whereas it is not found in Egyptian or Western Asiatic represen- 
tations. 

Evidence for dating. No. 55 was found at Kourion in a Late Cypriote III A context which 
places it at the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the twelfth century B.c. This late 
date of the group explains why it stands apart from the main body of Cypriote glyptic. Its 
influence seems rather to have extended to stamp seals!®* which in the Levant began to re- 
place cylinders at that time.!°° 


MIscELLANEOUS CYLINDER SEALS 
(Plate x1, nos. 56 and 57) 


A number of cylinders found in Cyprus”® do not fit into any of the groups established 
above. We must assume that they either belong to groups of which no other pieces have 
been so far discovered, or that they represent unique examples of one or the other engraver’s 
work. At any rate, it is not possible to comment on them here in a study which has had as 
its aim to establish the characteristic groups of Cypriote cylinders. 

Two examples, however, have to be discussed here since they may be of relevance for 
Cypriote glyptic as a whole. They are nos. 56 and 57 both from Kourion. No. 56 with its 
crude though rounded engraving of a lion headed demon which grasps a lion and an antelope 
cannot be related to any of the groups that include similar subjects. The shape of the tree 
that resembles a thistle, the demon’s head that recalls that of a tadpole, and the massive 
rendering of the lion differentiate this design from the corresponding subjects of Groups 
III, V, and VI. The same is true of no. 57 which shows a human figure with an animal in a 
style that is somewhat reminiscent of Group XII but contains a tree for which no parallels 
can be found in this or any other group. No. 56 was found in the same LC III A context as 
no. 55 of Group XIII, whereas no. 57 was found in a tomb of the end of the LC II B or the 
beginning of the LC II C phase, probably dating from the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century B.C. 

Since Groups II, V, and VI have been dated in the earlier half of the fourteenth century, 
the difference in style between these seals and no. 56 is fully explained by the fact that seals 
of the earlier types were no longer being produced at the time at which no. 56 was made. 
Furthermore, the relation of no. 57 to the Common Style seals of Group XII on the one 
hand, and the appearance of a tree which is limited to the Elaborate Style on the other, 
presents a parallel to Group IX, showing that at this late date, both the Elaborate and the 
Common Styles tended to become amalgamated in inferior products of which no. ‘57 is an 
example. 


107 E.g. the bulls on the ivory draught box from En- 
komi mentioned in note 54. 

108 Examples of such stamps are SCE, ii, pl. cuxxv: 
19 (Idalion 1323) and Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 131, fig. 
144 A, B. 

109 Other cylinders belonging to this group are: C. F. 
Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, Paris, 1936, p. 105, fig. 
44; SCE, ii, pl. cuxxxvi: 19 (Idalion 482); De Clercq, 
no. 39. 

10 F.g. SCE, i, pl. cu: 15, 17; SCE, ii, pl. cuxxxvi: 


17, 18; Cesnola, Ailas, pls. cxrx: 9, cxx: 9, the cylin- 
der published by Sayce, PSBA, xxvii, 1905, p. 254, 
no. II; Kypros, pls. xxx1: 8, 13, xcrv: 16, cur: 32, text 
volume, p. 59, figs. 59-61; p. 60, figs. 62-64; Cesnola, 
Salaminia, facing p. 120, figs. 129, 185-1387, 140 (pho- 
tograph reproduced in PSBA, xxv, 1903, pl. facing 
p. 74, no. IV); EC, pl. rv: 4, 8, 635; R. Dussaud, Les 
Cwwilisations préhelléniques, Paris, 1914, p. 429, fig. 
$19, p. 431, fig. 320 (Louvre, A. 1177). 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The evidence presented here shows, first of all, that the appearance of cylinder seals in 
Cyprus did not result from an ethnic movement of peoples carrying this seal form; the West- 
ern Asiatic seals found on the island manifest not one specific style, but all the styles 
that prevailed at this time on the mainland. It is obvious therefore, that the cylinder seals 
were introduced by trade. Proof for this theory can be found in the fact that the Mitannian 
cylinder BM, 147 (EC, 466) and the Old Babylonian piece BM, 107 were found in Tomb 84 
at Enkomi, which also contained a large amount of Red Lustrous Wheel-Made Ware which 
is regarded as a Syro-Palestinian import.™ The reason for the introduction of cylinders 
through trade is implied in the function of the cylinder seal. Outside of the cuneiform orbit 
it was used, not to seal tablets, but mainly in its original function, to apply a mark of 
ownership by sealing with it clay jars, bullae, etc. The merchant who dispatched his un- 
guents and other Cypriote products in the clay vessels that have been found throughout the 
Levant would merely conform to the customary shipping requirements for merchandise in 
Syria and Palestine by sealing his jars with a cylinder. 

As has been shown in the introduction, Cypriote seal-cutters at first copied and combined 
the designs that they found on the imported cylinders. But by the earlier half of the four- 
teenth century a specifically Cypriote style had been evolved, which manifested itself in the 
magnificent pieces of Groups II and III that equal in their aesthetic appeal the best products 
of contemporary Syrian and Mitannian glyptic. The dating evidence for Group V, however, 
indicates that the deterioration of this glyptic art set in immediately. Probably owing to the 
large demand for cylinders, inferior craftsmen copied and simplified the designs of Groups 
II and ITI, turning out the large number of seals belonging to Group V. Group VI seems to 
present an even further deterioration of this style, which may have extended over several 
decades, though the dating of this group, which is based on only one seal, should not be 
regarded as absolutely certain. : 

A somewhat different style appears to have been evolved in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. This style, represented by Group VII, has affinities to the grotesque designs 
on Mycenaean II B pottery, with which it appears to be contemporary. 

In spite of the differences that exist between Groups II-VI, they may nevertheless be re- 
ferred to as the Elaborate Style of Cyprus, to distinguish them from Groups VIII-XII 
which may be termed the Common Style. I am hereby suggesting for Cypriote glyptic the 
same division as for the Mitannian cylinders, for the reason that in both glyptic spheres we 
have a difference, not only of quality, but also of artistic level. As we have seen, the Elab- 
orate Style reflects all the influences to which Cyprus was exposed in the Late Bronze Age. 
These seals were made for and by the people who knew the wealth and art of the Levant 
and of the Aegean. They copied in turn Syrian, Mitannian, Egyptian," Hittite and Aegean 
motifs, transforming them into an often exquisite design of their own. This then seems to 
have been the contemporary, ruling glyptic art of the period. 

The Common Style seals, on the other hand, of Groups VIII-XII, contain age-old West- 
ern Asiatic motifs, rendered in an age-old technique. From seal impressions of Tepe Gawra™ 


11 For the contents of Tomb 84 at Enkomi cf. EC, 
p. 38; for the determination of the Red Lustrous 


apparently wearing an Egyptian wig, shows that 
Egyptian art should be added to the sources of inspi- 


Wheel-Made Ware as Syrian Import cf. Sjiqvist, 
Problems, p. 163. 

12 Though there is little of tangible Egyptian influ- 
ence in the seals of Groups II-VII, a piece like Newell, 
$54 (mentioned in note 72) which contains a figure 


ration of these Cypriote groups. 

u3 Cf. J. Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, vol. ii 
(in press), pls. 77-80, 81-92; cLxIv 93- 
101, et passim. 
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to those on sherds of the Early Dynastic period from Syria™‘ to some Cappadocian™ and 
Cilician designs there is little change in the rudimentary rendering of the human and 
animal bodies. It would almost seem as if this were a sub-level of glyptic art that had re- 
mained constant from its origin in northern Mesopotamia throughout the centuries during 
which it had spread to Anatolia and Syria and subsequently to Cyprus.” 

Attention remains to be drawn to the close relations between these cylinders of Groups 
XI and XII and the designs of the Geometric period in the Aegean."* This relation is so 
obvious that our cylinders were classified as Geometric before the evidence of excavations 
established their date in the latter part of the second millennium. The explanation of this 
relation seems to be that when the great art of the Minoan-Mycenaean period had been 
swept away or submerged in the turmoils of the migrations, the sub-level came to the sur- 
face, constituting at least in the glyptic field one of the dominant elements in the Geometric 
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FRANCE 


By Paul-Marie Duval, Directeur des Etudes 
Gallo-Romaines 4 |’Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne) 


D ==: the war, the initiative of J. Car- 


copino and A. Grenier gave rise to legisla- 

tion, long needed, regarding excavations.' 
As revised in 1945,2 the law divides the metro- 
politan territory (including Corsica) into two 
series of independent areas, one group of twelve 
being the great prehistoric regions, and the other, 
of nineteen, more restricted areas, being regions 
significant for classical antiquity (including the 
period of the invasions). At the head of each area 
is a regional director of antiquities, chosen from 
among the most competent archaeologists. These 
authorize and control excavations, public or 
private, in the name of the Fine Arts Administra- 
tion, and under the direction of its Excavation 
Commission, which includes experienced scholars 
in the field and architects of the historical monu- 
ments. Excavations are published by the Na- 
tional Center for Scientific Research in Gallia, 
fouilles et monuments archéologiques en France 
métropolitaine, edited by A. Grenier.* 


1 A. Grenier, REA, xliv (1942), pp. 100-108; for the 
original law of 27 September 1941 see Gallia, i (1943), 
pp. 231-234. 

? See Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 366-368. 

* Vol. i, fasc. 1 (now regarded as Vol. i, 1943); i, 2 
(now Vol. ii, 1943); ii now Vol. iii, 1944); iv (1946). 
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PLATES XII-XXXI 


The Editor wishes to thank the various European contributors, who have given this report the excellence it 
possesses. Professor Brgndsted submitted his manuscript in English; Professor Garcia y Bellido’s was translated 
by Daniel E. Woods; the others have been translated by the Editor with the devoted help of his assistant, 
James F. English, Jr. It has not been possible to submit the final manuscripts to the contributors, and the re- 
sponsibility for the text devolves on the Editor. On the other hand, as many of the books and journals mentioned 
are not available in this country, it has not been possible to verify references systematically. It will be noted 
that several important European countries are not now represented. It is hoped that reports from these may be 


A. Prenistoric GAUL, GREEK COLONIES, 
INDEPENDENT GAUL 


The oldest city of France, MARSEILLES, is be- 
ginning to be explored. The Germans had 
blasted with dynamite all of the “quartier du 
Vieux-Port” which covered the ancient city, and 
after their withdrawal excavations were under- 
taken and will continue as long as the recon- 
struction permits. Directed first by H. Rolland 
and later by F. Benoit, these searches have 
brought to light for the first time in France the 
remains of a Greek theater together with the 
pavement of the agora of the city, the Greek 
beach, and the Roman docks. These are con- 
structed, as at Ostia, of dolia (diameter 1.50 m.), 
many of which were found complete, and of 
masonry foundations. The Greek ramparts, 
whose location is unknown, have not yet been 
found nor has the primitive acropolis, but many 
potsherds dating from the beginning of the sixth 
century B.c. to the Roman period have already 
permitted the establishment of a very precise 
chronology. There was no native city on the site 
before the arrival of the Phocaeans. The city ex- 
tended to the east as far as Lacydon in the 
Roman period. Phocaean pottery, imported and 
local, and Attic pottery are well represented and 
furnish a basis of chronology for Gallia Graeca. 
The local product proves to have been of un- 
suspected importance. 

Two colonies of Marseilles have yielded less 
fruitful discoveries, as excavated by H. Rolland. 
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GuanvuM, known up to the present principally 
from its Roman monuments (the “‘Antiques” of 
Saint-Rémy in Provence), was a “factory” 
created by Marseilles toward the end of the third 
century B.c. on an earlier Iron-age site.‘ It was in 
1921 that the first excavations revealed that 
the “Antiques” (arch and mausoleum) marked 
the site of a city gate. The southern section of the 
city, excavated particularly since 1942, will soon 
be completely cleared, with its three streets 
marking the limits of three insulae. 

One can distinguish three periods. Glanum I 
is a Greek city whose peristyle houses are ex- 
cellent examples of the Greek house in France, 
built of large blocks of stone. In 1945 and 1946 
the remains of a large building with pediments 
were uncovered. With Glanum II (about 100-40 
B.c.) there appear Roman houses with atriums 
more modest than the preceding and of small and 
irregular stone work. Glanum III (40 3.c.-to 
the end of the third century a.D.) is the Roman 
city, with its public monuments built of small, 
regular blocks of stone. There are baths of the 
Republican type with an asymmetrical plan, 
and a large monument with an apse, perhaps a 
temple. Although inscriptions have been found in 
rather large numbers’ and although pottery 
from the sixth century B.c. is abundant,’ it is for 
the study of architecture that this excavation is 
important, presenting types of Greco-Roman 
buildings and modes of construction. 

At Sarnt-Bialse, in the delta of the Rhéne, 
H. Rolland uncovered, in 1942, the Greek wall 
of another colony of Marseilles which was dis- 
covered in 1935 on a rocky promontory.’ This is 
the first Greek fortification known in France; 
constructed with magnificent, dressed stones, it 
dates from the fifth or fourth century B.c. and 
bears mason-marks in Greco-Punic characters 
representing numerals. It carries rounded mer- 
lons, similar to those of Motye and Eryx in 
Sicily. One can study at Saint-Blaise the influ- 
ence of the Sicilian engineers, entering Gaul 


through the medium of Marseilles.* Rolland is 


4H. Rolland, Les Fouilles de Glanum (Saint-Rémy 
de Provence), supplement to Gallia, 1 vol., 167 pp., 109 
figs., 17 plans, Paris, de Boccard, 1946. 

5 H. Rolland, Gallia, ii (now iii; 1944), pp. 167-223. 

5 H. Rolland, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 316-320. 

7H. Rolland, REA, xlv (1943), p. 84 f. 

8 H. Rolland, CRAI, 1946, pp. 299-306. 
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now engaged in excavating the city itself, whose 
history seems to stop at the end of the Greek 
period, resuming again only in Christian times. 
Two oppida where native influences predomi- 
nate have been the object of important excava- 
tions. The first, ENseRuNE (Hérault), situated 
on an elongated ridge, was revealed by the dis- 
coveries of Mouret in 1916 and excavated by 
Abbé Sigal and J. Formigé.® Since 1944, it has 
been explored by J. Jannoray.’® The necropolis 
has yielded over four hundred tombs. The fur- 
niture of these shows three periods of occupation. 
The Iberian occupation of the fourth century is 
distinguished by a crematory urn in the form of 
an Iberian vase accompanied by weapons of La 
Téne I. The Iberian pottery, which is usually 
dated back as far as the fifth century, begins 
here only about 350 B.c. The Celtic occupation of 
the third century is marked by Italian or Celtic 
urns with black glaze. These tombs are super- 
posed on the first, which were often levelled off. 
In the period of the Roman occupation, in the 
second and first centuries B.c., the necropolis 
became a residential area. These excavations 
clarify for us the native funerary customs and 
chronology of the Iberian invasions of Gaul. 
Entremont (Bouches-du-Rhéne) is a Gallic 
oppidum destroyed by the Romans in 123 B.c. 
and replaced by Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Pro- 
vence), situated four kilometers away. In digging 
a trench in 1943, the Germans discovered some 
sculptured heads, now in the Museum of Aix. 
The excavations, begun by F. Benoft in 1945, 
have yielded numerous fragments of large statu- 
ary, squatting warriors, an equestrian statue, 
and separate heads, all belonging to a funerary 
group of a cultic nature. It is the first important 
statuary group antedating the Roman conquest 
which has been found in France. This sculpture 
seems to have escaped Greek influence. R. Lan- 
tier sees in it especially: “An attempt by the 
Celts to express their indefinite religious images 
in forms borrowed from Mediterranean Art.’™ 
The excavations have also opened up a residen- 


9 J. Formigé, Gallia, i, 1 (now i, 1943), pp. 5-14. 

10 J, Jannoray, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 357-360; RA, 
1946, pp. 5-41; CRAT, 1946, pp. 530-547. 

11 R. Lantier, Gallia, iv (1946), p. 329; Journal des 
savants, 1946, pp. 67-77; F. Benoit, L’Art primitif 
méditerranéen de la vallée de Rhéne; La sculpture 
(Paris, 1945). 
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tial area where the common Gallic pottery is par- 
ticularly abundant. F. Benoit is now excavating 
the city wall, remarkable for its construction in 
dry masonry, its towers with rounded corners, its 
postern with staircase, and an interior division 
separating an upper city (where the statuary 
was discovered) and a lower city. No necropolis 
has yet been discovered. Entremont, capital of 
the Gallic realm of the Salyens, is today the capi- 
tal of Celtic archaeology. 

Some Celtic necropoleis are the object of ex- 
cavations in Champagne directed by Brisson and 
Loppin” who continue the exploration of that 
region. 

A necropolis of the “champs d’urnes” (Urnen- 
felder) type, discovered in 1937 at FonTarnzEs- 
SaLkes, near Vézelay (Yonne), where Gallo- 
Roman baths were already known, is being ex- 
cavated by R. Louis and R. Dauvergne." This 
necropolis dates from the beginning of the first 
millennium. 

An extensive examination of prehistory in 
southwest Gaul has led Mile. G. Fabre to estab- 
lish the fact that the Celts circled around the 
borders of Aquitaine and never occupied the in- 
terior, where Iberian influences maintained 
themselves." 

The two great Gallic sites of the period of in- 
dependence, Gergovia and Alésia, continue to be 
explored actively. 

At Grercov1, the excavations were resumed in 
1941, under the direction of T. Lassus and J.-J. 
Hatt with the cooperation of their Strasbourg 
students who were refugees at Clermont-Ferrand 
and of the Pro Gergovia Committee.“ The west- 
ern Gallic city wall of dry masonry, a large 
building, and two Celtic temples were already 
known. To the south, the excavations un- 
earthed a very ancient dwelling, probably of the 
Hallstatt period. They have established the date 
of the construction of the wall at the end of the 
period of independence or the beginning of Gallo- 
Roman times. Since then, other excavations, 
directed by Hatt and later by Labrousse, have 
brought to light an Augustan dwelling in the 


2 M. Toussaint, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 301-318. 

13 R. Louis, Gallia, i, 1 (now i, 1948), pp. 15-41. 

4 G. Fabre, Gallia, i, 1 (now i, 1943), p. 79; iv (1946), 
pp. 1-75. 

15 A, Grenier, J. Lassus, J.-J. Hatt, Gallia, i, 2 ae 
ii, 1948), pp. 71-124. 
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center of the plateau, and traces of another wall 
cutting across the first. The Romans continued 
to utilize and to reenforce the system of fortifica- 
tions." 

At Atzsia, J. Toutain has been excavating 
actively since 1942.17 An edifice with a double 
colonnade of the Gallo-Roman period has been 
uncovered. A road, paved with stones and of the 
Gallic era, is in the process of excavation. 


B. Gatio-Roman PeEriop 


Since Roman civilization was essentially an 
urban one, research is now being centered on the 
cities. The attempt is being made to discover 
their plans, even on the sites where there are 
modern cities. As was the case at Marseilles, the 
destruction caused by the war occasionally ren- 
ders new discovery possible. The study of cities, 
and notably of fortifications, is being organized 
in all of France.'* 

Caesar’s fortifications were studied minutely 
at NornTEL, in the Oise, with the aid of excava- 
tions made before the war;’* it is now known what 
is meant by vallum (palisade, moat, agger, contre- 
agger) and the respective réles of the castra. cas- 
tella, praesidia, burgi, turres. 

The differences between the urban fortifica- 
tions in Gaul and in Africa have been studied in 
relation to the African excavations. In Gaul may 
be noticed the absence of masonry stairs (due 
perhaps to the abundance of wood in this coun- 
try), the rarity of the double wall (made up of 
two contemporary, joined walls), the absence of 
the citadel, and the presence of reused materials 
in the walls of the later Empire.”° 

One of the most important excavations at 
present has been opened at Bavai (Nord) as a 


16 P.-F. Fournier, La Bataille de Gergovie (Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1943). 

17 J. Toutain, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 133- 
158; ii (now iii, 1944), pp. 121-140. 

18 Cf. Ad. Blanchet, Les Enceintes romaines de la 
Gaule (1907), which is brought up-to-date by F. Lot, 
Recherches sur la population et la superficie des cités 
remontant @ la période gallo-romaine, i (Bibl. de Ec. 
des Hautes-Etudes, 297, 1945-46). 

19 G. Matherat, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 82- 
127, 

20 P.-M. Duval, Cherchel et Tipasa, Recherches sur 
deux villes fortes de l Afrique romaine (Bibl. arch. et 
hist., xliii, Paris, 1946). 
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result of the destruction of 1940. Bavai had al- 
ready yielded important series of pottery. Abbé 
Biévelet has discovered a new section of the city 
wall, and an immense portico, seventy meters 
long.” This building is one of the largest known 
in France, and excavation is continuing. The 
classification of ceramic collections, very impor- 
tant for the history of the north of Gaul and of 
Roman Belgium, has been undertaken. 

At Panis, the digging of shelters in the garden 
of the Museum of Cluny in 1940 brought to 
light the unknown parts of the’only well-pre- 
served monument of Lutetia, the “Palais des 
Thermes.” The excavations undertaken in 1946 
have exposed the northern facade of the edifice, 
with a large, rectangular chamber and a broad 
entrance in the center of the facade. The excava- 
tions which are going forward at the present time 
have as their aim to discover the complete plan 
of the monument in order to clarify its still un- 
known purpose; there is a strong presumption in 
favor of baths. Some parts of the construction 
which are remarkably well preserved permit us, 
perhaps, to find an approximate date in the third 
or even the second century A.D. Finally the 
prows of ships which adorn the large room have 
for the first time been measured and studied. 
They are to be connected with the corporation 
of the Nautae Parisiani.” 

At Senuis, Matherat is pursuing the explora- 
tion of the city on the central hill. The outline of 
the city wall of the later Empire is disclosed by 
the excavation of several towers and of a princi- 
pal gate. At the summit of the hill, a tower and 
curtain wall dating from the beginning of the 
Roman occupation have been discovered, while 
a rectangular edifice whose date is still doubtful 
is the object of careful excavation. The unified 
plan of a city of the Early Empire, whose check- 
erboard outline has been in part preserved until 
our time, is beginning to be established with 
certainty.” 

At Lyons, Wuilleumier has found the outline 
of the principal streets,” and has brought to light 


2H. Biévelet, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 159- 
186. 

2 P.-M. Duval, CRAI, 1946, pp. 209-217. 

23G. Matherat, “Topographie d’Augustomagus” 
(Bull. Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de France, séance du 
28 octobre 1942, Paris, 1945). 

2% P, Wuilleumier, A. Audin, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 
1943), pp. 125-131. 
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on the hill of Fourviére the great Roman theater 
and, at the side, a small odeion whose orchestra 
has its stone pavement preserved. The area be- 
tween these two neighboring monuments is being 
excavated at the present time and has yielded 
some Roman statues of good quality. 

At Vatson-La-Romarne, Canon Sautel is ac- 
tively continuing the clearing of the city. One 
can study there well preserved Roman houses 
grouped in different types of insulae.* 

At VrennzE (Isére), the theater, except for the 
stage, has been entirely uncovered. At the top 
of the cavea was discovered a cultic edifice con- 
nected with the dramatic performances. 

At Artes, F. Benoit has uncovered a little- 
known portion of the wall.** The large cryptopor- 
ticus continues to be explored. On the other bank 
of the Rhéne, the suburb of Trinquetaille is at 
the present moment the object of fruitful ex- 
cav itions. 

At excavations, interrupted 
since 1880, were resumed in 1943 on the site of 
the Roman city of which important vestiges re- 
main. The amphitheater has been completely 
unearthed, and the baths, of which a part is well 
preserved, are being excavated at the present 
time. The archaeological zone is contained in an 
unfinished park-area, and will be excavated as a 
whole. If the Greek city of Nice is impossible to 
explore, the Roman city of Cimiez will thus be 
known." 

At Nimes the important structure tradition- 
ally known as the “Temple de la Fontaine” has 
been explored.”® 

At NaRBONNE, the late Abbé Sigal unearthed 
a cryptoporticus analogous to that at Arles, but 
much more modest, which seems to be a hor- 
reum.”® A very remarkable discovery was made 
near the church of Saint-Paul; an early Christian 
cemetery situated on the site of a pagan ceme- 
tery. Six Christian sarcophagi occupy the inte- 
rior of a semicircular mausoleum. One of them 
bears some remarkable sculpture, representing 


2 J. Sautel, Vaison dans Vantiquité, Recueil docu- 
mentaire illustré, supplément, 1926-1940 (Lyons, 
1942). 

% F, Benott, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 279-282. 

27 P.M. Duval, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 77-136. 

28 J. Jannoray, Gallia, iv (1946), p. 362; cf. also for 
the “Maison Carrée” J. Formigé, RA, 1946, pp. 42- 
52. 

29 J. Jannoray, op. cit., pp. 361 f. 
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the moon goddess, the god of the sun, and in 
two instances, the Good Shepherd. The topogra- 
phy of the city, still little known, begins to be 
clarified. 

The excavations of Saint-BERTRAND-DE-Com- 
MINGES which is, along with Fréjus and Vaison, 
one of the most productive sources of information 
for Roman life in Gaul, have centered particu- 
larly on the great baths to the north, whose very 
systematic plan resembles that of the great baths 
at Pompeii. The piles of the hypocausts are 
truncated cylinders of clay in one piece.*® Now 
being excavated is a large structure with a basil- 
ical plan, which seems to be a market and which 
shows traces of repairs in the fourth century. 

Another large city, TouLouss, has given rise 
to a splendid discovery. A portion of the rampart 
of the later Empire has been unearthed along 
seventy-five meters of length with, in its founda- 
tions, pieces of architecture and sculpture reused 
from the earlier period, and perfectly preserved 
by the mortar which covered them. These ex- 
cavations, conducted by Fort, are not yet pub- 
lished. 

Examinations of urban topography have been 
undertaken in other cities: Viem-Evrevux,* 
ORANGE, PrERIGUEUX,” SaInTEs, CLERMONT- 
Ferranp. At Tou, and at Oreans the de- 
struction due to the war has brought to light im- 
portant remains of the Roman past which are 
being investigated at the present time. 

Isolated monuments have been studied equally 
in large urban centers or outside the cities. 

TueatTers. Besides Lyon, the theater of Fré- 
jus has been the object of study by Dr. Don- 
nadieu;* it belongs to the type, frequent in Gaul, 
of theaters constructed partly of masonry and 
partly of wood. 

AMPHITHEATERS. That of Cimiez (cf. n. 27), 
one of the smallest of the Roman world, had two 
periods of construction. Originally a primitive 
arena found by an embankment of earth, re- 
tained by two walls, it was later enlarged, in 
masonry, with a promenade and seats. At Besan- 
con the amphitheater is being excavated at pres- 


*0 B. Sapéne, “Rapport sur les fouilles de Saint-Ber- 
trand de Comminges de 1933 4 1938” (Mém. Soc. 
arch. Toulouse, xxi, 1945). 

*\'M. Baudot, Gallia, ii (now iii, 1944), pp. 43-120. 

P. Barriére, ibid., pp. 245-251. 

* Dr. Donnadieu, CRAI, 1946, pp. 330-344. 
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The amphitheater-theater at Sanxay 
(Vienne) has been published by Formigé.* 

Batus. Besides the “Palais des Thermes” of 
Paris whose nature is still uncertain (cf. n. 22), 
the baths of Cimiez (cf. n. 27) and those of Saint 
Bertrand-de-Comminges (cf. n. 30), excavations 
are being made of the large bath establishment of 
Fontaines-Salées. R. Louis has uncovered some 
baths with polygonal chambers, rebuilt several 
times, which form a remarkable whole. The 
baths of Sanxay (Vienne) have been published.*? 

Temptes. At Fontaines-Salées, R. Louis is 
now uncovering an enclosure, near the baths and 
certainly connected with them. It is probably 
one of the “spring temples” which are frequent 
in Gaul. At Sanxay (Vienne) the sanctuary with 
a centered plan has been published;** it may be 
compared with that of Moulin du Fa (Charente- 
Maritime), where baths and a theater were both 
studied.*® 

Finally the baptistery of Saint-Rémy de Pro- 
vence has been published. It is a new example of 
the type of baptistery well preserved in Gaul, 
together with that at Fréjus.*° 

Two studies in CrRamMoGRAPHY should be 
noted. That of G. Chenet on the ceramics of the 
fourth century in Argonne is an authoritative 
publication which fills a great need and will 
serve as a guide for all the Gallo-Roman excava- 
tions of the fourth century.“ The workshop of 
Montans (Tarn) is the subject of a study by 
Mme. Durand-Lefebvre of which the first part 
has just been published; the vases are at- 
tributed to the first century, and Montans ex- 
erted an influence on the Graufesenque. 


Cornillot, L. Lerat, Gallia, i, 1 i, 1943), 
pp. 129-138. 

35 J. Formigé, Gallia, ii (now iii, 1944), pp. ‘43-120, 
especially pp. 84-97. 

36 R. Louis, Gailia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 37-70. 

37 Formigé, op. cit., pp. 75-83. 

38 Tbid., pp. 47-72. 

39L. Basalo, Gallia, ii (now iii, 1944), pp. 141- 
165. 

40 H. Rolland, Gallia, i, 2 (now ii, 1943), pp. 207- 
228. 

41 G. Chenet, La Céramique gallo-romaine d Argonne 
du tv* siécle et le terre sigillée décorée 4 la molette 
(Fouilles et documents d’archéologie en France, i, Macon, 
1941). 

4M. Durand-Lefebvre, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 137- 
198. 
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C. BarBaRiAN Periop (Firta To 
CENTURIES) 


The methodical exploration of barbarian ne- 
cropoleis in France is a new field of archaeology. 
It is beginning to reveal to us the art of the period 
of the invasions, and it permits us to catch a 
glimpse of what may have been the mixtures of 
populations. 

The method is explained by Eduard Salin, 
mining engineer and archaeologist, who has been 
making excavations, exact in all respects, in the 
east of France for the last thirty years.“ A burial 
is studied like a mineral deposit. Prospecting is 
done electromagnetically, by air photography, or 
by sounding. Exploration is carried out by cross- 
trenches perpendicular to the constant orienta- 
tion of the tombs and 1.20 m. apart, by hori- 
zontal surface cleaning when the tombs are ir- 
regularly oriented, and by systematic cleaning of 
surrounding terrain. To preserve the furniture, 
first the area at the feet is excavated and then up 
towards the head on both sides, leaving the skele- 
ton covered with earth. Finally the metal objects 
are analyzed in the laboratory.“ Chemical treat- 
ment returns to corroded iron an appearance 
similar to its original. Vacuum packing between 
sheets of plexiglass (“mise en atmosphére 
neutre”’), after radiography, also gives good re- 
sults. Quantitative spectral analysis of bronzes 
permits the determination of the tin content. 
Analysis of the gilding on the metal shows us that 
gilding in fire was replaced in the barbarian pe- 
riod by gilding in mercury, which is a prehistoric 
process. 

Thus it is possible to distinguish Frankish 
tombs (where one finds battle axes and the 
scramasax of foot soldiers) Alamanic (the long 
sword of the knight), Burgundian (large badge- 
buckles with damasked belts and animal decora- 
tion of oriental origin). “It is prehistory which re- 
appeared in Gaul with the barbarian invasions; 
not a local prehistory, but the prehistory of the 
Near and the Far East” (A. Grenier). This is 
what is proved by the latest excavations of E. Sa- 
lin in the Meurthe-et-Moselle, at Varangéville 
(inhumation burials of the seventh and eighth 


4 E. Salin, Les Fouilles de sepultures du V* au VIII* 
siécle (Manuel des fouilles archéologiques, i, Paris, 
1946). 

“ E. Salin, A. France-Lanord, Gallia, iv (1946), pp. 
199-289. 
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centuries), at Pompey, and in the region of 
Nancy. They establish also the persistence of 
German paganism in the middle of the seventh 
century and the importation of oriental influences 
through the Pontus region from the Scythians 
and the Sarmatians.“ 

The tombs of the Huns, Alans, Sarmatians, 
Suevi, Vandals, Saxons, and Bretons remain dif- 
ficult to identify. A Visigothic necropolis was ex- 
cavated in 1935-1936 by Raymond Lantier at 
Estakt (Pyrénées-Orientales)“ who renewed ex- 
cavations in 1945. The first results show connec- 
tions with the Visigothic necropoleis in Spain. 
The characteristics are the regular orientation of 
the tombs, the presence of rectangular badge- 
buckles decorated with uncut gems or glass 
beads, arched fibulae, tombs dug in the soil it- 
self, but lined on the interior with stones or 
bricks, the absence of offensive or defensive arms, 
the absence of pottery, the rarity of glass beads, 
the poorness of the tombs of men and the com- 
parative richness of the women’s tombs. All is 
Germanic and pagan in this necropolis of the 
sixth century. 

These studies, which illuminate the population 
of barbarian Gaul, pose important questions. It 
is thus that the chemical analysis of barbarian 
swords perhaps imported from Jiitland has led 
E. Salin to wonder whether the success of the 
invasions was not due to a superiority of arma- 
ment.‘? Minute archaeological analysis opens to 
the historian new perspectives in this field. 


Tue Mippie AGEs 


By Sumner McK. Crosby, Associate 
Professor at Yale University 


In the summer months of 1946 and 1947 new 
excavations were opened by the correspondent 
in the Abbey Church of St. Denis, outside of 
Paris, France. These excavations, carried forward 
with the permission and under the supervision of 
the Service des Monuments Historiques, confirm 
the evidence of his earlier work in 1938 and 1939 
and provide startling new information in regard 
to the constructions of the eighth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries of our era. 

Extensive foundations and even masonry of 
the walls of the Carolingian or eighth-century 

 E. Salin, A. France-Lanord, op. cit., chaps. i-iii. 

4 R. Lantier, Gallia, i, 1 (now i, 1943), pp. 153-188. 

47 E. Salin, CRAI, 1946, pp. 586-595. 
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church were found under the pavement of the 
north side-aisle and the arms of the transept. 
Four bases, two with carved ornaments of the 
nave colonnade of the same building, were also 
discovered. 

Masonry apparently belonging to the tower 
built at the end of the eleventh century with 
funds provided by William the Conqueror was 
found under the north transept. Foundations 
and interior bases of the twelfth-century nave 
and transept were brought to light with the sur- 
prising proof that this church, begun by the great 
Abbot Suger, was the prototype for Notre- 
Dame in Paris, since its plan provided for non- 
projecting transepts. 

Several tombs were also found. Among them, 
one containing the well-preserved remains of a 
thirteenth-century bishop, and another with a 
beautifully preserved stone bas-relief of the 
twelfth century, showing the twelve Apostles 
under arcades. 


SWITZERLAND 


By Pierre Bouffard, Premier Assistant, 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire, Genéve 


Some years before the War, the Swiss Depart- 
ment of Antiquities conducted a number of ex- 
cavations using the labor of unemployed persons. 
When this project was interrupted for a time at 
the beginning of the War, it was resumed using 
the labor of interned military personnel. The 
largest part of the cost was borne by the Con- 
federation and the cantonal governments, but 
museums and learned societies, as well as indi- 
viduals, made their contribution. All of the finds 
have appeared in the Rapport annuel de la Société 
suisse de Préhistoire, and locally, at greater 
length, in the journals Ur-Schweiz, Revue suisse 
dart et d’archéologie, and Genava. In spite 
of the mountainous nature of Switzerland, air 
survey has been employed with profit. 

The following report is concerned only with 
the more important discoveries. 


A. Pre-Roman Preriop 


Palaeolithic and Mesolithic.— No systematic ex- 
cavations have been conducted in stations of 
this period, but there have been numerous sur- 
face finds. In the Alpes Bernoises, a number of 
caves have been discovered, but with poor fur- 
niture. Palafittti.—The great lakes of Switzerland 
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continue to disclose stations of lake-dwellers, 
some of which have been partially explored. At- 
tention has been concentrated, however, princi- 
pally on the easier stations in the smaller lakes 
and in dried marshes. In the Lake of Baldegg 
(Argovie) there has been discovered and ex- 
cavated an important Neolithic station, while at 
Cudrefin-le-Broillet has been found a station of 
the Bronze Age. Further excavations employing 
the labor of military internees have been carried 
out at the Neolithic stations of Burgiischi 
(Berne), of Pfyn and of Arbon (Thurgovie). 
Terrestrial Neolithic.—Chance finds of tombs 
with skeletons in the retracted position have oc- 
curred in the cantons of Vaud and of Valais 
(Collombey and Chamblandes). Bronze Age.— 
The canton of Grison has proved rich in stations 
of this period, situated generally on isolated hills 
or on the slopes of valleys. Systematic excava- 
tions have been undertaken at Fellers, Caziz, and 
Conters. First Iron Age (Hallstatt).—Tumuli on 
the Swiss plateau have been explored. Second 
Iron Age (La Téne).— During the War, the can- 
ton of Tessin has continued rich in necropoleis 
of the First Iron Age, many of which continued 
in use to the end of the Roman Period; particu- 
larly noteworthy are those at Bellinzone, Cade- 
mario, Sementina, and Solduno. Some further 
traces of the great Gallic vicus known as that of 
the “Gas-Works” at Bale have appeared in the 
course of terracing. The finds are, as usual, of 
ordinary grey ware, vases with red and white 
stripes, fibulae of La Téne III, and Gallic coins 
of varied provenience. 

In the canton of Grison, fortified villages have 
been discovered at Bonaduz and Castaneda. 


B. Roman Preriop: ExcavaTIons 


Avencues (Aventicum). Canton of Vaud. 
The temples and public buildings of the Roman 
city are on the little hill where the modern town 
lies, making exploration difficult. Nevertheless, 
building operations near the theater have dis- 
closed a large temple enclosed in a vast portico, 
possibly dedicated to Dionysus. The court of the 
temple lies on the axis of the theater; that is 
where was found a gold bust of Marcus Aure- 
lius (see below). Laborious clearing of the amphi- 
theater proved relatively useless, for the seats 
had been removed in the Middle Ages. Some pri- 
vate houses have been discovered. 
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Avuest (Augusta Raurica). Canton of Bale- 
Campagna. As the plan of the insulae of the 
city is known, the excavators have proceeded 
systematically to clear one insula after another. 
Large baths have been found, women’s baths, 
private houses, and vaulted structures filled with 
wine amphoras. As to the theater, extensive re- 
building has given it a rather too modern aspect. 

Winpiscu (Vindonissa). Canton of Argovie. 
The dreary succession of Roman barracks has 
yielded little of interest, but investigation of 
the refuse heaps rewarded the investigators with 
wooden tablets and leather garments, now in the 
Museum Pro Vindonissa, at Brugg. 

Martieny (Octodurus). Canton of Valais. 
The great road from Italy into Helvetia passed 
by the Great Saint-Bernard (Summus Poeninus), 
at the highest point of which has been found a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter, and a resthouse. 
The first Helvetian town met on the descent 
was Octodurus, where, early in the twentieth 
century, were found fragments of large bronze 
statues. Just before the War, the Department of 
Antiquities undertook excavations which have 
yielded part of the town plan, and uncovered 
private houses and a large public building, prob- 
ably a collegium. 

Vipy-sous-LausANNE (Lousonna). Canton of 
Vaud. Excavations show that the Roman town 
on the shores of Lake Geneva was the home of 
sailors and fishermen, and an active commercial 
center. 

Nyon (Colonia Julia Equestris). Canton of 
Vaud. The Roman town, founded by Caesar 
for his veterans as the first colony in Switzerland, 
is entirely covered by the present-day Nyon. 
Nevertheless, a covered market has been dis- 
covered, and the substructure of what may have 
been a temple of Mithras. Outside the city, the 
course of the aqueduct from Mt. Jura may now 
be followed in its entirety. 

GENEVA (Genava). Modern construction, lit- 
tle by little, reveals the plan of the ancient city. 
Investigations carried out in 1944 have revealed 
a double line of fortifications along the Rhéne, 
including a glacis, a ditch, and an earthern ram- 
part, particularly strong where fords occur. This 
is attributed to Caesar. 

Terana. Canton of Tessin. The original char- 
acter of the square buildings with vaulted cel- 
lars uncovered on the hill which dominates the 
village remains uncertain, but the location favors 


the hypothesis that it was a military storehouse. 

Cantons along the Rhine now exhibit the 
complete line of late Roman Imperial defenses, 
following the abandonment of the limes. 

Among the many Roman villas discovered on 
the Swiss plateau may be mentioned those at 
Aeschi (Soleure), Beinwil (Argovie), Grenchen 
(Soleure), and Laufenburg (Argovie). Many of 
them were heated by means of hypocausts, and 
equipped with plunge-baths. 


Roman Pertiop: Finps 


Attention is called to the forthcoming exten- 
sive report on the discoveries in Switzerland be- 
tween 1939 and 1946 in the RA by Professor W. 
Deonna, Director of the Geneva Museum. 

Stone Scuupture. A statue of Venus, dis- 
covered at Martigny, is a poor copy of Praxit- 
eles’ Aphrodite of Cnidus. It is of marble, and 
was probably imported from Italy. Two reliefs 
from Vindonissa represent, respectively, Pan and 
the head of an animal thrusting out its tongue. 
An Italian import at Nyon is a marble portrait 
of Julia Domna. 

Bronze Scunprure. Bronzes are more nu- 
merous than sculptures in stone, but are mainly 
statuettes or applied ornaments. The most inter- 
esting represents a nude goddess, Venus or her 
Celtic counterpart (pl. xu, a). The bust was 
discovered long ago at Avenches, but has only 
been known to science since 1938. From Avenches 
also comes an applied ornament of gilded bronze 
in the form of a head of a young Gaul, un- 
bearded, and either dead or dying (pl. xu, B). 
The eyes are half closed and the corners of the 
mouth depressed. The hair falls in long locks. 
It is a work of the second century, based on the 
best Hellenistic models. 

Other objects are a Mercury, from Vidy, a 
careful copy of a Hellenistic type pl. xu, D, a Si- 
lenus from Chavornay, designed as a pendant, a 
Capricorn from Martigny with the head of a grif- 
fon and the tail of a fish, fastened upon a handle 
for use as a military standard, and a Satyr from 
Niedergiésgen (Soleure), a poor work, which has 
been acquired by the National Museum. 

The excavations of Vindonissa have yielded a 
number of bronze objects of little value, and two 
worth mentioning, the head of a beardless Satyr 
and a panther standing with its paw on a disk 
decorated with a Medusa’s head. 

At Augst have been found a beardless Satyr 
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with a syrinx in his right hand, made to serve as 
part of a balance, a small bull, the protome of a 
lion, and an ear of corn and a grenade from a cor- 
nucopia. The most interesting piece from Augst 
is a bronze disk 0.208 m. in diameter, decorated 
with human masks and concentric zones in re- 
poussé work. It will be published by Deonna in 
Préhistoire. 

Precious Metats. The gold bust of Mar- 
cus Aurelius from Avenches, discovered in 1939, 
shows the Emperor wearing a cuirass and a palu- 
damentum (pl. xu, c). At Vindonissa was found 
a statue of Mercury in gilded silver. It is of a 
stock type, showing the god with the usual hat, 
chlamys over the left shoulder, caduceus in the 
left hand, and purse in the right. It may be dated 
at the beginning of our era. 

Precious Stone. The treasury of the Abbey 
of St. Maurice, in the canton of Valais, contains 
an antique vase in sardonyx, with a gold frame 
of the Merovingian Period. It bears scenes in 
relief representing the funeral of Achilles. 

Ivory. In 1943, under the great altar of the 
cathedral of Coire, in the canton of Grison, were 
discovered various objects, including an antique 
ivory box with a representation of Aesculapius 
on the cover. 

Mosaics. A large mosaic with marine scenes 
found at Nyon has been reconstructed in the 
local museum. A second mosaic, with represen- 
tations of various fishes and the head of Oce- 
anus, discovered at Miinsingen (Berne), has been 
assembled in the museum at Berne. Other mo- 
saics, discovered during the War, have geometric 
designs. 

Guass. The great Roman cemeteries of the 
canton of Tessin have yielded a fine series of 
glass containers, many of them intact. 


C. Tue Mippie AGEs 


From the early Middle Ages, the only signifi- 
cant finds have been those of tomb furniture of 
various sorts in cemeteries of the Allemani or the 
Burgundians. 

In the Appry or St. Maurice (Valais), which 
was founded in A.D. 515 by the Burgundian king 
Sigismond, excavations have revealed the exist- 
ence of five superimposed basilical churches, dat- 
ing from the sixth to the eleventh centuries. 
A crypt was found under the choir of the latest 
of these at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These structures were flanked by covered 
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and subterranean passages for the use of pil- 
grims; in one of these occurred very fragmentary 
remains of Carolingian frescoes. The twelfth- 
century tower of the abbey, damaged early in 
the war by a falling stone, has been entirely re- 
constructed. 

Restorations have been undertaken in the 
Romanesque church of Giornico (Tessin) and in 
the triple-choired church at Sprez (Berne), be- 
neath which has been found a well-preserved 
crypt. In the Alpine canton of Valais, the episco- 
pal Majorie at Sion has been transformed into a 
museum of fine arts, and at Bricug, the chateau 
of the Stockalper family has been restored to its 
seventeenth-century aspect. 

Under the cathedral] at Corr have been found 
foundations of Carolingian churches. 

The city of NeucHATEL has traced most of its 
ancient fortifications. 

The stained glass of the Swiss churches was 
removed during the war for safe-keeping. It is 
now on exhibition in the museum of Zurich prior 
to being replaced. The famous painted wooden 
ceiling of Zillis, of the twelfth century, which was 
in bad repair, has been restored successfully. 


D. Museums 


The museum of Schaffhouse was partially de- 
stroyed by bombs during the War. It is now open 
to the public, with the missing objects replaced 
with others presented by various Swiss museums. 
At Bienne, the Schwab museum, devoted par- 
ticularly to the stations of the lakes of Bienne and 
of Neuchatel has been completely renovated. 


BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND 
LUXEMBURG 


By Pierre Hombert 


A. Pre-Roman Preriop 


BELGIUM 


In her popular book on Belgian prehistory, 
Mme. Saccasyn-della Santa studies the Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic periods.’ 

Few important prehistoric discoveries have 
been made in Belgium since 1940. Omat, justly 
celebrated for its ribbed pottery, produced in 
1941 still more ancient articles, when Mlle. 
Danthine excavated a workshop of the Mouste- 


1 E. Saccasyn-della Santa, La Belgique préhistorique 
(Brussels, 1946). 
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rian period. The stone utensils resemble those of 
the station at Ste. Walburge near Liége and of the 
levels of the Tranchées Helin and of Stambruges, 
both in Hainaut.’ As for the objects of Mouste- 
rian Mosan (Moséen) discovered in 1931 at 
Engihoul (province of Liége), they present some 
rather unusual characteristics.* 

Since 1945, Mme. Saccasyn-della Santa has 
been excavating a Neolithic station at ““Lindeke- 
molen” at Wotuw#-Sr. Lampert. An abundance 
of stone, pottery, and clay with imprints of wat- 
tle was collected from this site, characteristic of 
the culture of Michelsberg (or Robenhausienne). 
The flint seems to come from Spiennes, from 
Obourg, and from Ottignies. This station may be 
compared with those of Boitsfort and of Rhode- 
St. Genése.* Several years previously another 
Michelsberg station was discovered at MALINES 
on the Zonnenberg (Pennepoel). The seventy- 
odd stone objects gathered there have been de- 
posited at the Bersleyden Museum in Malines.® 

On the plateau of Solumont at Virton-St. 
Mard, numerous stone instruments of the Neo- 
lithic period were discovered by chance. The flint 
used in them came from Spiennes.*® 

At a place called “Neckersgat” at Uccie 
(Brussels) several prehistoric and protohistoric 
finds were made. They consist in the first place 
of stone material of considerable importance, be- 
longing to the Tardenoisian industry (Meso- 
lithic). On the other hand, the floors of huts or 
tombs about one meter in diameter produced ob- 
jects of a different nature, belonging particularly 
to the period of La Téne III. A silver coin of 
Augustus was also discovered.’ 

Belgian Limpurc is a region rich in discoveries 
from the Stone and Iron Ages. The majority of 
these objects are assembled at Hasselt, at the 


? Héléne Danthine, Mémoires de la Société royale des 
Sciences de Liége, i (1943), pp. 151-188. Paul Four- 
marier, zbid., pp. 189-190. 

3A. H. Bastin, Bulletin de la Société préhistorique 
francaise, xxxviii (1941), pp. 99-105. 

‘ According to a communication of Mme. Saccasyn- 
della Santa to the Fédération Archéologique et His- 
torique de Belgique at Antwerp, July 1947. 

5 J. Uytterhoeven, Mechelsche Bijdragen, viii (1941), 
p. 95. 

6 J. Baudet, Le Pays gaumais, v (1944), pp. 20-27. 

7 Pierre Claes, Archéologie (=Antiquité classique), 
1942, p. 300. 
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Museum of Béguinage, and at the Institut St.- 
Jean Berchmans at Zonhoven.*® 

Discoveries from the Bronze Age are rare in 
Belgium. Several axes of bronze discovered be- 
fore the war were published after 1940.° The 
Musées du Cinquentenaire possesses a scabbard 
chape of the Bronze Age (Period III of Déche- 
lette), the only one in Belgium. It was found in 
1867 in the Bas-Escaut at Gendbrugge (Gand) 
and seems related to the group of the Oise and 
of the Somme.’® 

P. Lambrechts has discussed two horses’ bits 
from Court-St. Etrenne, which are like the 
bits discovered in Hungary in the area of a pre- 
Scythian, horse-using, people. These bits which 
date from Hallstatt C (end of eighth to beginning 
of seventh centuries) suggest conclusions as in- 
teresting as they are unexpected on the connec- 
tions between eastern and central Europe in the 
protohistoric period. The author does not com- 
mit himself on the place of origin of these bits." 

At LommMeEt, in the convent of St. Sacrement, 
the monks have excavated several mounds of 
the Hallstatt period. These tombs, surrounded 
by a small moat, may be attributed to the Urn- 
Field people. In 1942, additiona] discoveries 
of the same nature were made in the same clois- 
ter. Numerous urns, coming from about forty 
burials of the Bronze Age or of the Hallstatt and 
La Téne periods were unearthed.” 

On the borders of Longlier and of Juseret 
(Belgian Luxemburg) at a place called La Hutte, 
A. Geubel excavated a tumulus in 1942 contain- 
ing a female burial of the La Téne period (fourth 
or third centuries B.c.). It contained a torque, 
a vase and some bracelets." 


8G. Smits, Verzamelde Opstellen, xvi (1941), pp. 
19-32; xvii (1942), pp. 9-37; xviii (1943), pp. 9-40. 
H. J. Geerkens, iid., xvi (1941), pp. 11-18. 

Siegfried J. de Laet, Archéologie ( =Antiquité 
classique), 1944, p. 138; J. Servais, Chronique archéo- 
logique du Pays de Liége, xxxiii (1942), pp. 16 ff. 

10 M.-E. Marien, Bulletin des Musées royaux d Art 
et d Histoire, 3d ser., xvii (1945), pp. 19-21. 

P, Lambrechts, Archéologie (=Antiquité clas- 
sigue), 1942, pp. 105-106. 

2 H. V(an) D(e) W(eerd), Archéologie ( = Antiquit 
classique), 1941, p. 125. 

L., Limburg, xxv (1944), pp. 58-59. 

4A. Geubel, Archéologie (=Antiquité classique), 
1945, pp. 167-17%. 
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The last centuries preceding the Roman con- 
quest in Belgium are described in a popular book 
by V. Tourneur.” 


Bijvanck has published an instructive manual 
tracing the prehistory of Holland from the palae- 
olithic period to the conquest of the country by 
the Romans." 

Early Palaeolithic is almost unrepresented in 
Holland. Therefore it is not without interest 
that the discovery of an Acheuléan-Mousterian 
coup-de-poing is reported at the Museum of the 
Chateau Erenstein near Kerkrade.’? The study 
of A. Bohmers on the Late Palaeolithic and the 
beginning of the Mesolithic periods resolves 
numerous problems of technical terminology in 
the Netherlands."* 

The megalithic civilization of the provinces of 
Drente, of Groningue, of Frise, and of Overijssel 
has furnished much pottery. J. C. Kat-Van 
Hulten has attempted to classify this pottery on 
the basis of its style and to establish a relative 
chronology.'® The stone axe of the Hanoverian 
type, found at Baexem (Dutch Limburg) and 
published by F. C. Bursch, belongs to the mega- 
lithic civilization. A part of the wooden handle 
is still preserved in the orifice of the axe. The end 
of the handle was decorated with a series of nails 
in bronze.?° 

The mounds which may be found in the 
Netherlands from the Neolithic period to the first 
centuries of our era have been explored by Pro- 
fessor Van Giffen. H. Brunsting has retraced the 
history of his study and exploration of these 
funerary mounds.” 

As is well known, Professor Van Giffen has 
concerned himself particularly with the archae- 


1V, Tourneur, Les Belges avant César (Brussels, 
1944). 

16 A. W. Bijvanck, De Voorgeschiedenis van Neder- 
land (Leyde, 4th ed. 1946). 

17 R. Oppenheim in Gedenkboek A. E. Van Giffen 
(Meppel, 1947), pp. 125-127. 

18 A. Bohmers, ibid., pp. 129-201. 

19 J. C. Kat-Van Hulten, ibid., pp. 203-221, pls. 
34-35. 

20°F, C. Bursch, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, 
n.s., xxi (1940), pp. 16-18. 

1H. Brunsting, Gedenkboek Van Giffen, pp. 223- 
253. 
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ology of the Province of Drente. In his inaugural 
address at the University of Amsterdam he 
painted a vivid picture of the history of Drente, 
which he has explored for thirty years.” In a re- 
markable volume he has united the results of the 
principal excavations in that region down to 
1941. Like the report on Gasteren™ this book is 
particularly interesting for the transition from 
the Bronze to the Iron Age. There was no pause, 
but a progressive evolution of culture.™ 

In 1940, despite the war, A. E. Van Giffen 
continued his excavations with the aid of H. 
Brunsting. They were concerned especially with 
the Stone-Age or Bronze-Age mounds at Eext 
(township of Anloo), at Eldersloo (township of 
Rolde), and at Vredenheim (township of Rolde). 
At Eldersloo there was also an urn field used 
from the Neolithic period to the Roman era. 
The Bronze-Age funeral mound at Drouwen 
(township of Berger) was surrounded with 
stones.” 

In 1941, several mounds were excavated. Those 
of Fluitenberg belonged to the period of the 
great migrations. A. E. Van Giffen published, at 
the same time, two megaliths found at Anloo. 
One of these, that of Eext, was excavated in 
1927.% The report which was published by the 
same author in 1944 is devoted exclusively to 
pre-war excavations dating in the ’twenties and 
*thirties concerned with prehistory or protohis- 
tory.”” 

It was in July of 1939 that the urn field and 
the mounds of Gasteren (township of Anloo) 
were excavated. The report which appeared in 
1945 is important for the transition from the 
Bronze Age to the Iron Age.”* H. Tj. Waterbolk 
and J. Leutscher published two addenda, the 
first on the analysis of pollens,?* and the second 
on the skeletons of the urn field.*° 


2 A. E. Van Giffen, ibid., pp. 497-544. 

3 See note 28, below. 

* A. E. Van Giffen, Drente, Een handboek voor het 
kennen van het Drentsche leven in voorbije eeuwen (Mep- 
pel, 2d ed. 1944), pp. 393-468. 

25 A. E. Van Giffen, Nieuwe Drentsche V olksalmanak, 
Ix (1942). 

26 A. E. Van Giffen, ibid., Ixi (1943). 

27 A. E. Van Giffen, ibid., lxii (1944). 

28 A. E. Van Giffen, ibid., lxiii (1945), pp. 69-121. 

29 H. Tj. Waterbolk, ibid., pp. 122-124. 

30 J. Leutscher, ibid., pp. 125-134. 
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The aim which F. C. Bursch proposed for him- 
self in 1942 was to submit the Dutch urn fields 
of the last centuries B.c. to a thorough study. 
Besides the previous excavations, the author re- 
fers to studies of his own which are not yet pub- 
lished.** 

The mound at Hoenderloo, excavated in 1939 
by F. C. Bursch, belongs to the end of the Neo- 
lithic period and identifies itself with the “Beak- 
er-culture.” It was surrounded by a triple 
palisade and contained three tombs, each of 
which yielded one urn.” 

The Beckers, father and son, published at the 
outset of the war a large volume containing re- 
ports on the excavations they had made over 
twenty years in Dutch Limburg. Their investiga- 
tions extend over a very long period, running 
from the Palaeolithic to the Carolingian periods.™ 

C. C. W. F. Hijszeler in a book dedicated to 
Professor Van Giffen, publishes a series of pre- 
liminary reports on the excavations made in the 
province of Twenthe. A native settlement at 
Losser belongs apparently to the beginning of our 
era. A prehistoric vase decorated with four ani- 
mal motifs was discovered in a cemetery there. 
The remains of a moor-bridge was discovered at 
Haaksbergen. At Denekamp and at Tubbergen, 
several mounds of the Stone and the Bronze Ages 
were excavated. At Ham four axes of polished 
stone, some fashioned bones and some bones of 
animals belonging to the Neolithic and Meso- 
lithic periods were unearthed. Finally, at 
Enschede, some workshops of flint objects were 
brought to light. The native houses of Losser 
were constructed following different designs 
(round, rectangular, oval, trapezoidal). The ob- 
servations of Hijszeler concerning the date — the 
first centuries of our era — are corroborated by 
the analyses of pollen.** The mound at Denekamp 


F, C. Bursch, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, 
xxiii (1942), pp. 48-77. 

2 F, C. Bursch, ibid., xxi (1940), pp. 19-22. 

33H. J. and G. A. J. Beckers, Voorgeschiedenis van 
Zuid-Limburg, Twintig Jaren Archaeologisch Onder- 
zoek (Maastricht, 1940). 

4 C, C. W. J. Hijszeler, Gedenkboek Van Giffen, pp. 
327-349. 

3 C, C. W. J. Hijszeler, Verslagen en Medeelingen 
van de Vereeniging tot Beoefening van Overijsselsch Regt 
en Geschiedenis, lxi, 2, 37, pp. 3-17. 
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contained a burial of the Neolithic or Eneolithic 
periods and is surrounded with stones. Not far 
away was another mound, where three burials of 
the Bronze Age were discovered.* Finally, at 
Tubbergen, at a place called ““De Manderesch,”’ 
Hijszeler excavated a funerary mound enclosed 
by stones. This burial of the late Stone Age had 
been subsequently disturbed by a second in- 
humation.*” 

Farther to the south, at Schaarsbergen, near 
Arnhem, five mounds were excavated during the 
summer of 1947 by W. Glasbergen and H. Tj. 
Waterbolk. One, containing the burial of a person 
in the retracted position, belongs to the Neolithic 
period. It contained an urn of corded pottery, 
and a flint axe and knife. The mound was orig- 
inally surrounded by a palisade. The four other 
mounds dated from the Bronze Age and con- 
tained no objects. Around the edge of two of 
them are more recent burials. In the course of the 
same summer, four other mounds were excavated 
at Uchelen near Apeldoorn. All had been robbed. 
Three of these mounds date from the Bronze 
Age, and one from the Neolithic.** 

Before leaving the prehistoric and protohis- 
toric studies of the Low Countries, it is proper to 
mention the ambitious task undertaken by H. 
Halbertsma, assistant to Professor Van Giffen. 
It consists of cataloguing the mounds of the 
provinces of Frisia and of Groningen.*® 


LuxEMBURG 


The township of Oetrange is quite rich in pre- 
historic documents. The stone material found in 
that station falls between the Aurignacian and 
the end of the Magdalenian periods. One may 
also mention a Mousterian coup-de-poing and 
an extensive industry in bone.*® At the beginning 
of the occupation a German scholar excavated 
the remains of a large wooden structure thirty- 
one meters in Jength and nearly nine meters in 
width. This dwelling, situated near Befort, in- 
cluded three parallel naves; only the central one 
was paved. It was probably covered by a peaked 


% C. C. W. J. Hijszeler, zbid., lx, 2, 36. 

37 C. C. W. J. Hijszeler, ibid., lviii, 2, 34. 

38 Information furnished by W. Glasbergen. 

39 Information furnished by W. Glasbergen. 

40'V. Ferrant, M. Frian, N. Thill, Revue anthropo- 
logique, lii (1942), pp. 5-17. 
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roof whose construction remains only hypotheti- 
cal. The facing of the walls cannot be determined 
with certainty. This structure, which belongs to 
the period of La Téne, was destroyed by fire.“ 


B. Roman Periop 
BELGIUM 


Several general works treating Roman Bel- 
gium have appeared in the past few years. Un- 
doubtedly the most important is the manual of 
Gallo-Roman Archaeology of Professor Van de 
Weerd. Although the fourth and fifth centuries, 
still poorly known, are not here treated thor- 
oughly, the manual is still an indispensable vade- 
mecum for the first three centuries of the Roman 
period. A new edition, completely revised, is 
being prepared and will appear in French.@ 

Jacques Breuer has briefly traced the history 
and sketched the civilization of Roman Belgium. 
the larger part of his book is devoted to the 
first three centuries of our era. The final chapter 
is devoted to the fall of the Empire and the 
Frankish invasions. A Flemish translation, with 
several illustrations added, has also been brought 
out.* 

According to common opinion, the economic 
decline of Roman Gaul began as early as the end 
of the second century. The third century saw the 
spread of this decadence, which was definitely 
sealed by the Frankish invasions in a.p. 276. 
Professor Van de Weerd has recently subjected 
this view to doubt, at least in respect to the north 
of Gaul.“ S. J. De Laet has summarized this 
theory in French.“ 

Following up his important work published in 
1937, R. De Maeyer has brought out, in 1940, the 
first part of his descriptive and bibliographical 


41 Gustav Riek, Germania, xxvi (1942), pp. 26-34. 

42 H. Van de Weerd, Inleiding tot de Gallo-Romeinsche 
Archeologie der Nederlanden (Anvers, 1944). 

43 Jacques Breuer, La Belgique romaine (Brussels, 
1944); Romeinsche Belgié (Anvers and Amsterdam, 
1946). 

44 Hubert Van de Weerd, Mededeelingen van de 
Koninklijke Viaamsche Akademie voor Wetenscappen, 
Letteren, en Schoone Kunsten van Belgié, Klasse der 
Letteren, 1940, fasc. 4. 

45 Siegfried J. De Laet, Mémoires de l’ Académie 
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index of the Roman villas of Belgium. Special 
circumstances have prevented the publication of 
the second volume up to the present time.“ 

In a small and remarkably well illustrated 
book, M.-E. Marién sketches the history of Bel- 
gian sculpture. The study is based almost en- 
tirely on the monuments of Belgian Luxemburg; 
those of Tongres are not represented. Three 
periods are distinguished by the author: the mili- 
tary sculpture of the first century, the school of 
Arlon of the second, and the final works which 
belong to the third century.’ The same author 
has devoted a study to the funerary monuments 
of Arlon, the ancient Orolannum. They belong 
either to the first century or to a period embrac- 
ing the second half of the second and the first half 
of the third centuries.** The same scholar exam- 
ines the funeral monuments of Buzenol, most of 
which date from the second century.*® See AJA, 
li, p. $44. 

Ch. Dubois has brought together all the bibli- 
ography and documents concerning Arlon in the 
Roman period.® 

At the time of the digging, in September 1944, 
of shelter trenches at Jupille, J. Thisse-Derouette 
discovered a Roman cremation cemetery. The 
site was not explored in its entirety. From the 
evidence of the objects which has been gathered, 
it dates from the first century of our era. Never- 
theless, some pottery seems to be later and could 
belong to the third or fourth century.” 

In 1946, an excavation revealed a Roman cre- 
mation burial at Izel (Belgian Luxemburg). All 
the antiquities found there are now preserved 


4 R. De Maeyer, De overblijfselen der Romainsche 
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47 M.-E. Marién, La Sculpture a Vépoque romaine 
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48 M.-E. Marién, Annales de I’ Institut archéologique 
du Luxembourg, \xxvi (1945), pp. 1-157. Archéologie 
( =Antiquité classique), 1946, pp. 133-134. 

49 M.-E. Marién, Bulletin des Musées royauz d’ Art et 
d Histoire, xv (1943), pp. 2-10, 58-69, 104-114; xvi 
(1944), pp. 28-36, 59-70. 

50 Ch. Dubois, “Orolaunum, Bibliographie et docu- 
ments sur l’Arlon romain,” Annales de I’Institut 
archéologique du Luxembourg, \xxvii (1946). 

51 Following a communication by J. Thisse-Derou- 
ette to the Fédération Archéologique et Historique 
de Belgique at Anvers, July 1947. 
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at the Museum of Virton and will soon be pub- 
lished. 

At Sainte-Marie (Chevigny, Belgian Luxem- 
burg), where excavations had already been made 
in 1870, discovery was made in November of 
1946 of a small hypocaust with square pillars and 
a human skeleton. No sherds permit its dating 
with certainty.” 

During the war, excavations devoted to the 
searching of the out buildings of the Villa de la 
Corne du Bois des Pendus (Belgian Luxemburg), 
did not give very important results.™ At the be- 
ginning of the German occupation, P. Fouss, 
Curator of the Museum of Virton, excavated the 
remains of a Roman villa near Toutelange, in 
Luxemburg. The rather fruitful results have not 
yet been published.™ 

In 1945, J. Breuer excavated at Cerfontaine 
(province of Namur) a small Roman cemetery. 
The twenty tombs yielded, besides earthen vases, 
several coins and some enameled fibulae. This 
necropolis, which dates from the second half of 
the last century of our era and from the be- 
ginning of the second, has not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Nineteen cremation burials were excavated in 
the unviolated part of the Roman cemetery at 
Couillet. This necropolis dates from the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century.® 
The sigillata preserved at the Museum of Char- 
leroi and coming from the neighborhood of Char- 
leroi and of Thuin has been published by 
Ferdinand Vaes. No fragments of Italian impor- 
tations were found. Ninety percent of the pot- 
tery came from southeastern Gaul, and only ten 
percent from the region of Tréves. At the be- 
ginning of the third century, the importations 
from the south ceased.*” 

By the study of pottery, Mme. Faider-Feyt- 
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57 Ferdinand Vaes, ibid., pp. 17-64; E. Debaille, 
ibid., pp. 65-67. 


mans concluded that if the upper basin of the 
Haine knew as early as the period of Claudius a 
real prosperity, this ended towards A.D. 275. 
After this date one no longer finds traces of civil 
occupation. The region became a frontier glacis 
which protected the interior routes.** 

The wide destruction caused at Tournai by 
the German invasion in 1940 permitted the Com- 
missariat général 4 la Restauration du Pays to 
undertake excavations in the city. There was 
discovered in the Rue des Choraux in April of 
1941, a rubbish ditch containing not only sherds 
of Belgian pottery, but also some fragments of 
sigillata imported from the south of Gaul. Ana- 
lyzing this discovery, M. Amand concludes that 
the ditch was used during the last half of the first 
century but was out of use at the time of Ves- 
pasian.®* In 1941-42 the remains of a hypocaust, 
with some fragments of dressed stones, blocks of 
a rose colored pavement, and sherds, were cleared 
in the Rue des Orfévres. The construction seems 
to place it towards the end of the first half of the 
first century. A sounding in the Rue des Choraux 
yielded a badly damaged fragment of a funerary 
inscription of the middle of the second century. 
At the same time a fragment of a planetary vase 
was discovered. 

In July 1943, important substructures were 
brought to light at the Marché-aux-Jambons.* 
Only a part of the construction could be cleared. 
This consists of walls and paving belonging to 
the part of a house where baths were installed. 
Two basins and hypocausts were found. Among 
the objects in the dwelling were the ivory cover 
of a writing tablet and two pieces of stylus. The 
sherds found date the occupation of the building 
in the second half of the first century. The fur- 
nace of the hypocaust was destroyed at the end 
of the second century. The remains of this struc- 
ture were covered in the Middle Ages by the 
foundations of the city wall. Other substructures 
were brought to light at the Ecole Saint-Luc, at 
the edge of the Rue de la Téte d’Or and the Rue 
des Clarisses. Inhabited as early as the first 
century, they were occupied until the middle of 
the second century. Among the debris were some 


58 Germaine Faider-Feytmans, Latomus, v (1946), 
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pieces of late Roman pottery. At Place Reine 
Astrid, the traces of a large room were discov- 
ered.@ 

At the time of the excavation of the Pre- 
Roman church of Saint Brice, some Roman 
sherds of the first century were found. M. Amand 
also notes a belt buckle of the Merovingian 
Period. It is of tinned bronze and dates from the 
first half of the seventh century. The soundings 
made at the cathedral furnished a series of 
sherds, dating for the most part from the first 
and second centuries. Some of them belong to the 
third and fourth centuries but these are very 
rare. A fragment of a Merovingian urn and two 
fragments of combs of the seventh century were 
also discovered there.™ 

From all the excavations carried out at Tour- 
nai, it seems to be that the city was occupied 
from the first century until the beginning of the 
third century, when it was sacked. It recovered 
later, as is shown by the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
the Peutinger Map and the Notitia Civitatum, 
as well as by some rare objects of the fourth 
century. The most densely occupied area lies 
between the Escaut and the Church of Saint 
Brice. No trace of the Roman wall has been 
found. The German scholar P. Goessler could 
not take into consideration the recent discov- 
eries in the article which he devoted to Turna- 
cum in the RE.= 

The excavations and archaeological studies 
concerning the Flemish country are Jess numer- 
ous than for the southern part of Belgium. The 
occupation of northern Belgium was much less 
dense under the Romans. 

S. J. DeLaet has devoted three articles to the 
Roman vicus at Assche-Kalkoven. In a first 
study he describes some figurines of horses in 
white clay. They are probably votive offerings, 
remains of a cult in which horses were conse- 
crated to a local divinity. The vicus reassumed 
a certain importance in the Roman period for it 
lay at the junction of three routes. Numerous 


6 M. Amand, “Tournai,” Archéologie ( = Antiquité 
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objects have been found in the town, which was 
apparently a market, frequented by the peasants 
of the district. It was occupied from the middle of 
the first century until the reign of Tetricus and 
revived briefly in the fourth century.*’ The same 
author studied the sigillata found at Assche- 
Kalkoven. The earliest sherds belong to the reign 
of Claudius, the latest to the second half of the 
second century. 

In 1946, numerous Roman antiquities were dis- 
covered at Hofstade. They will soon be published 
by S. J. De Laet who is undertaking excavations 
in that township this fall. Aside from sherds of 
the end of the second century coming from a field, 
the other discoveries of last year were made on 
an area of five square meters and include sigilla- 
ta, Belgian pottery, imitations of Belgian pot- 
tery, common ware, and jugs. The majority date 
from a.D. 80 to 105; certain pieces go back as far 
as A.D. 70.% 

It was not until 1943 that the Chevalier 
Georges de Schaetzen published the results of 
soundings which he made in 1937 at Tongres, 
between the Geer and the great wall on the side 
of Liége. They determined the outline of several 
streets and marked out a Jarge square, probably 
surrounded by buildings.”° At Tongres also has 
been recently found a Roman inhumation burial 
dating from the fourth century. It will soon be 
published.” The article in RE devoted to the 
Tungri” by Karl Scherling contains some serious 
errors pointed out by H. Van de Weerd.” 

The township of Velsique (Eastern Flanders) 
has attracted the interest of archaeologists for 
several centuries. Recently, a peasant gathered a 
number of sherds from a field situated along the 
road between Audenarde and Alost. Further- 
more, in the same area there was found a wall 


87 Siegfried J. De Laet, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis 
en de Oudheidkunde, 1943, pp. 29-45. 

68 Siegfried J. De Laet, Revue belge d’archéologie et 
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6° Georges De Schaetzen, Antiquité classique, xii 
(1943), pp. 37-46. Siegfried J. De Laet, ibid., 1946, p. 
137. Further information has been furnished by the 
author. 

70 Georges De Schaetzen, ibid., xii (1943), pp. 37-46. 

71 Information furnished by Prof. H. Van de Weerd. 

7 Karl Scherling, “Tungri,” RE, 1943, xiv, 1, cols. 
1345-1359. 

73H. Van De Weerd, Archéologie (=Antiquité 
classique), 1945, pp. 174-175. 
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covered with a layer of cinders. Although this 
latest discovery cannot yet be controlled, the 
sherds, coins, tegulae, etc., have been briefly 
published by S. J. De Laet. All the objects date 
from the first three centuries of our era.” 

At Brunsbeek, at a place called “Heideblok,” 
not far from the Roman road from Tirlemont to 
Diest, a Roman urn was discovered in June, 1930, 
containing a hoard of Roman coins, dating from 
A.D. 100 to 220.7 

In 1942, a Limes Committee was created in 
Belgium under the direction of H. Van de Weerd, 
J. Breuer, and J. Vannérus, and under the 
patronage of the Académies Royales.”* The pur- 
pose of this committee is to study the Gallo- 
Roman fortifications of Belgium which have been 
called, a little pompously, Limes Belgicus. In 
preparation for this project, which has not been 
started, J. Vannérus has published a very im- 
portant “toponymic” study of the problem.” 


Parallel to his history of the prehistoric period 
in the Low Countries, A. W. Bijvanck has pub- 
lished a monumental work on this country in the 
Roman period.’* W. Glasbergen, also, has given a 
brief and striking picture of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the Low Countries.”® W. J. Van Liere has 
sketched the occupation of the ““Westland”’ (re- 
gions of Delft, Naaldwijk, and Arentsburg) un- 
der the Romans. P. J. R. Modderman has traced 
the occupation of the “Bommelerwaard” (situ- 
ated between the Waal and the Meuse) from pre- 
historic times to the Middle Ages.®° 

In a very important publication, J. H. Hol- 
werda and W. C. Braat make known the results 
of the excavations which they made at Holdeurn 
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between 1938 and 1942. They give a very com- 
plete idea of the organization and of the func- 
tioning of a Roman military tile-kiln. On the 
other hand they show the place of manufacture 
of the pottery which is found in the region of 
Nimégue. This last workshop functioned espe- 
cially between A.D. 70 and 105, and saw a rapid 
decline later on. The tile-kiln of the Exercitus 
Germaniae Inferioris was only created a little 
before a.D. 180; its activity extended until the 
middle of the third century. Its products are 
found in all of Lower Germany.* Previously, 
J. H. Holwerda had published the pottery of 
Holdeurn, found in the cemeteries of Nimégue. 
This pottery now belongs to the Kam Museum 
at Nimégue. 

The pottery called “Belgian,” an indigenous 
product of the first century in the north of Gaul, 
has never been the subject of a general study. 
J. H. Holwerda, however, published in 1941 a 
remarkable catalogue of that pottery preserved 
at the Kam Museum at Nimégue. He has thus 
established the base for a systematic study of 
that important manifestation of the local indus- 
try of Roman Belgium.* 

In 1948 two reports will appear which will 
treat the excavations made at Heerlen in 1941. 
The first will be by Professor A. E. Van Giffen, 
and will describe the mounds of which impor- 
tant remains have been found. The second re- 
port will be presented by W. Glasbergen who 
will treat the sigillata brought to light in these 
excavations. The sherds go back to the middle of 
the first century. The latest belong to the fourth 
century. Of the three castella which P. Peters be- 
lieved could be identified in the plan of the town, 
none was found at the time of the recent study.™ 

One of the most sensational archaeological dis- 
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coveries in recent years, in Belgium as well as in 
the Low Countries, was that made in the summer 
of 1947 at Elst in the Betuwe (south of Arnhem). 
Under the Reformed Church badly damaged by 
the war, the government archaeological service 
discovered the remains of two superposed Roman 
temples, whose axes were in a north-south direc- 
tion. The importance of that excavation is very 
great because we know scarcely any pagan reli- 
gious edifices in our regions (pl. x1, A). 

The earlier sanctuary, which is also the smaller, 
is a rectangular edifice of 8.50X11.50 m. The 
walls are about 0.70 m. in thickness. A large part 
of the foundations and the pavement are pre- 
served. The latter was composed of crushed tiles 
and white mortar. A fibula and sherds show that 
the construction may go back to the beginning of 
the first century. It has been impossible to estab- 
lish whether the traces of fire which have been 
observed are connected with the events of a.p. 
69 (the revolt of the Batavi). 

The second temple, constructed on the ruins 
of the first, is much larger. It is composed of a 
rectangular cella, enclosed by a peristyle, also 
rectangular. The cella measures about 15X13 
m., the entire building 28X23 m. The walls are 
quite thick (1.80 m.). The entrance to the temple 
must have been in the southern facade. The peri- 
style was constructed with fluted Ionic columns 
topped with Corinthian capitals. In the interior 
of the building, in the cella as well as in the peri- 
style, numerous fragments of frescoes of different 
colors were discovered. Few objects have been 
found, making the dating difficult. P. Glazema, 
who conducted the excavations, suggests the sec- 
ond century. 

Although no statue or other object identifies 
the divinity worshiped, examination of the ani- 
mal bones indicates that the sacrifices were 
suovetaurilia. 

Up to the present only four miliaria are known 
in the Low Countries: CIL, xiii, 9162 to 9165. In 
a recent article H. Brunsting™ describes these 
stelae erected about a.p. 100 and in a.p. 162. He 
is concerned particularly with CIL, xiii, 9165, of 
which the authenticity has frequently been 
doubted, but without reason. Some new letters 
have been read by the author in CIL, xiii, 9164; 
one cannot, however, reconstruct the text. Very 
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recently, two new fragments of miliaria have 
been discovered in Dutch Limburg at Eygels- 
hoven. The inscriptions may be dated in the 
time of Constantine the Great (a.p. 306-337). 

In the summer of 1947, an excavation at Rim- 
burg (Dutch Limburg) made possible the study 
of the Roman road from Boulogne to Cologne, at 
the point where it passes the river Worm. There 
were two periods in the construction. Beside the 
road was found, in this place, a building with por- 
tico, which it is hoped may be excavated and ex- 
amined next year.™ 

W. C. Braat has published the results of the 
excavations of 1936, 1937, and 1938 in three Ro- 
man villas in Dutch Limburg. They comprise a 
small Roman villa, or rather an annexed build- 
ing, at Kaalheide, where only the walls were dis- 
covered, and of two others at Simpelveld. The 
first of these could be only partially excavated. It 
seems, however, to correspond to the type which 
groups several small rooms around a large central 
chamber. Two small cellars were added towards 
the end of the occupation of the dwelling, which 
was constructed at the end of the first century 
and inhabited until the beginning of the third. 
The second villa, which can be examined more 
completely, yields but little data for its precise 
dating. On the southwest side there is a portico; 
the excavation reveals neither bathrooms nor cel- 
lars. It is probable that this villa existed from the 
end of the first century to the beginning of the 
third.®’ Not far from the two villas at Simpelveld, 
situated about 50 m. apart, the famous sarcoph- 
agus of Simpelveld was discovered in 1930. 

Excavated at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the castellum of Rossum (Gueldre), on 
the left bank of the Waal, yielded numerous 
sherds of sigillata. W. Glasbergen has studied 
these and reaches the conclusion that the castel- 
lum, occupied first in a.p. 70, saw its garrison 
reduced after 200, before being evacuated to- 
wards the middle of the third century. The few 
coins from the end of the third century and from 
the beginning of the fourth, were connected with 
a short military reoccupation of the site, but no 
sherds of this period have been found.** 

The town of Valkenburg was the scene of hard 
fighting in May 1940. Its destruction allowed 


8 Information furnished by H. Brunsting. 
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Professor A. E.. Van Giffen to undertake there 
some very important excavations in 1941, 1942, 
1943, and 1946. Six superposed castella were dis- 
covered. The first three were separated from the 
others by a bed of cinders, corresponding to the 
Batavian revolt of a.p. 69-70. The wooden sub- 
structions of the rampart of the first three camps 
were very well preserved. The first seems to have 
been built at the time of the conquest of England 
in A.D. 43. The sixth camp was of stone and was 
probably abandoned towards a.p. 240.** The sig- 
illata and the graffiti collected by A. E. Remou- 
champs at the time of the excavations of the 
castellum “Op de Woerd” near Valkenburg have 
been studied by W. Glasbergen. The sherds, 
with some exceptions, belong to a period from 
Vespasian to A.D. 240. The majority of the frag- 
ments date from the second half of the second 
century.*° 

The Roman camp at Vechten near Utrecht had 
already been explored on several occasions by 
Miiller, Holwerda, Remouchamps, and Braat. In 
the autumn of 1946 and during the year of 1947, 
Professor A. E. Van Giffen made several new ex- 
cavations there.” The sigillata coming from the 
workshops of Bassus and of Coelius (La Grau- 
fesenque) found at Vechten come from excava- 
tions prior to those of 1946-47." 

In Velzen (a province of northern Holland) 
was found in 1945 a quantity of Roman sherds 
at the time of the digging of an anti-tank trench. 
From the study of these, both the sigillata and 
common ware, it appears that they belong to the 
Claudian period. A. E. Van Giffen and W. Glas- 
bergen connect these with the expedition of Cor- 
bulo against the Chaugui in a.p. 47. Perhaps, 
then, the site represents a foraging camp.” 

During the summer of 1947, the excavations 
of J. Willems at Alphen (northern Brabant) at a 
place called ‘de Bartjes” were pursued without 
important results. The native house discovered 
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in 1940 by J. Willems is still the only structure 
completely explored. This year a great number 
of stake holes were discovered without, however, 
permitting the reconstruction of any sort of build- 
ing. Roman and native sherds were gathered in 
great number. An excavation undertaken not far 
from this place in a field covered with fragments 
of Roman pottery and tiles discovered, perhaps, 
a Roman guard post, established on a road.™ 
The curate of Alphen has recently published an 
excellent little book in which he unites all the 
archaeological evidence of toponymy and folk- 
lore concerning the township.® 

The province of Drente has furnished but little 
sigillata, for it lay outside the routes of communi- 
cation. From the fact that the pottery comes pri- 
marily from Tréves (second half of the second 
century and beginning of the third century), it is 
clear that commercial relations between that re- 
gion of the Low Countries and the Empire were 
not very important.” 

It was before the war that J. H. Holwerda suc- 
cessfully excavated a Batavian village near the 
Oppidum Batavorum, on the “‘Kobse Plateau” 
near Ubbergen (Niméque). Thanks to the Ro- 
man objects and objects of the Roman period 
found there, he can fix the date of this dwelling 
between 15 and 8 B.c. It is rather surprising to 
note that the Batavians, who had just estab- 
lished themselves near Niméque, were importing 
Arretine ware.*” 

According to earlier estimates, the native set- 
tlement of Zeijen (Drente) on the “Noordsche 
Veld”’ dated about from 800 B.c. Recent excava- 
tions have modified this date; the dwelling dates 
from a period extending from the second to the 
fourth Christian centuries.** 
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C. MEROVINGIAN AND MEDIAEVAL PERIODS 
BELGIUM 


H. Roosens has devoted an excellent study to 
the problem of the Merovingian tombs in Bel- 
gium, in which he gives a critical review of the 
diverse theories which have arisen up to the pres- 
ent concerning the cemeteries and the Frankish 
colonization in Belgium. The problem is still far 
from being solved, both from the chronological 
and from the ethnological points of view. It will 
be necessary first, we believe, to have a corpus 
sepulcrale of the Merovingian Period before 
building theories on the archaeological evidence.*® 
Although purely historical, the study of Ch. 
Verlinden on the Franks and Aetius ought to be 
cited here. The conclusions at which the author 
arrives are very important. The Salian Franks of 
whom we hear nothing between 358 and the bat- 
tle of Vicus Hellena remained in that period apud 
Toxiandriam. It could not, then, be a question of 
Frankish colonization in Belgium and in north- 
ern France either in the fourth or in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century.’ The same author 
places Deusone in regione Francorum at Doesburg 
in Gueldre.™™ 

Just before the war J. Maertens de Noordhout 
excavated the Merovingian cemetery of SEm- 
MERSAECKE near Gand. This rather late cemetery 
(end of sixth—-beginning of seventh centuries) 
contained only a poor selection of objects, includ- 
ing, among others, some urns of the so-called 
Saxon type. As a rare circumstance in Belgium, 
there were some cremation burials among the in- 
humations.!@ 

At Toreny (Belgian Luxemburg), E. P. Fouss 
excavated a. Merovingian cemetery during the 
autumn of 1938. The section which he brought to 
light contained only late burials of the seventh 
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century. The cemetery of Torgny is the largest 
of those discovered up to the present in the prov- 
ince of Luxemburg.’ 

Beneath the church of Saint Brice at TourNar 
the substructions of a Pre-Romanesque church 
were discovered during the occupation. Several 
disturbed Merovingian burials were found on the 
same occasion.’ In August and September 1945, 
the Service des Fouilles de |’Etat completed the 
excavations begun in 1940 in the Merovingian 
cemetery in the park of the Abbaye Saint Mar- 
tin at Tournai. This very large cemetery had 
been robbed on several occasions; about fifty 
tombs dug in open ground yielded but one rather 
poor and late object (end of sixth—beginning of 
seventh centuries). These objects are preserved 
at the new Museum of Tournai, but have not yet 
been published.'™ 

The tragic events of May, 1940, caused cruel 
ravages in the cities of TourRNar and NIVELLEs. 
These were nevertheless the occasion of interest- 
ing discoveries in the churches of Saint Brice and 
Saint Quentin at Tournai and in the church of 
Saint Gertrude at Nivelles. They consist of mural 
paintings of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. At Saint Brice was brought to 
light an Annunciation surmounted on the left 
and right by the figure of an angel, a Ram Scene, 
and other fragments. The Annunciation dates, 
according to P. Rolland, from 1406-7, and should 
be attributed to Robert Campin. At the church 
of Saint Quentin, two Jarge murals represent re- 
spectively the Pilgrimage to Saint Jacques de 
Compostelle, and the Entry of Jesus into Jerusa- 
lem. The first dates from the sixteenth century, 
the second from the fourteenth. At Nivelles, be- 
sides some effaced fragments, was found a fresco 
representing Saint Gertrude and Saint Ursula, 
dating from the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.’% 

The destruction caused by the war in other 
Belgian churches has permitted archaeological 
investigations of the highest interest. Thus 
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Canon R. Lemaire could study at leisure the 
church of Saint Lambert at Kesset near Lierre. 
Built at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
it was subject (up to 1500) to numerous changes 
and additions.’ 

The excavations undertaken by G. Meersse- 
man and by Brother Firmin in the Church of 
Saint Peter of Tornout in 1941 have two-fold 
interest. First, they permitted the study of the 
remains of the Romanesque church constructed in 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
Second, they brought to light the foundations of 
a Carolingian church erected at the beginning of 
the ninth century. This church of rectangular 
design offers numerous points of comparison with 
that of Germigny-des-Prés. Numerous foreign in- 
fluences, Eastern among others, can be estab- 
lished there.’ 

At the church of Saint Gertrude at Nivelles, 
J. Breuer discovered some rather important re- 
mains of a church dating from the eighth century. 
There are preserved, in the axis of the nave, two 
altar bases built over tombs, just as at Saint 
Galle, Fulda, and Saint Riquier. There was also 
a fragment of a Roman inscription which had 
been reused several times. Canon Lemaire un- 
dertook in 1941 excavations at the forepart or 
“Westbau” of the twelfth century.! 

The excavations undertaken in the ruins of the 
church of Saint Brice at Tournai were very in- 
teresting. Discovered there were the remains of a 
Pre-Romanesque church whose existence was pre- 
viously unknown. Its design could be established 
just as could that of the Romanesque church. As 
for the examinations made in the Gothic church, 
they clarify the construction and general plan of 
that building.“° At the time of the excavations 
in 1941, P. Rolland studied the traces of the par- 
ish chapel (adjacent to the cathedral) erected 
during the second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and burned in 1940. On this occasion he was 
able to identify the cloister of the twelfth century 
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as well as the primitive state of the chapel, known 
as the “église Notre-Dame.” The “capitulary” 
cloister destroyed between 1669 and 1672 was 
built during the third quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury, on the site of the “capitulary” buildings re- 
ferred to in the documents of the beginning of the 
ninth century. Some unimportant substructions 
of this Mediaeval edifice were found in 1941." 

The Abbaye Saint Bavon at Ganp was the ob- 
ject of important excavations in 1943 and 1946. 
They were intended to locate the remains of the 
Romanesque church on the site where the Gothic 
church, destroyed under Charles V at the time of 
the construction of the Chateau des Espagnols, 
was built. The outline of the chancel was almost 
entirely recovered. The tombs of three abbots 
dating from the end of the tenth and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh centuries were brought to 
light. On one of them the site now occupied by 
the city of Gand is called locus Gandensis. The 
excavations of 1943 yielded also some mural 
paintings which are now being examined by the 
technical service of the Musées du Cinquante- 
naire." At the early abbey of Saint Trond (Bel- 
gian Limburg), excavations indicated that the 
abbey church of 1055 was constructed in a very 
ancient Romanesque style. The complete plan of 
the edifice has been established. Some data con- 
cerning the Ottonian church of 945 were also 
gathered." 

EENAME, a small village on the Escaut north 
of Audendarde, was an important center in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Chief town of the 
marquisate of Einham, a settlement rapidly grew 
up around the chateau-fortress. The portus of Ee- 
name was destroyed by the counts of Flanders in 
the middle of the eleventh century. Shortly after, 
an abbey grew up on the site and existed until the 
end of the eighteenth century. A. L. G. Van de 
Walle, an architect of Gand, has been excavating 
this site since 1942. 

In 1942, 1943, and 1944, the abbey of Eename 
was brought to light (pl. xm, B). The church of 
Saint Sauveur, the secretarium, the parlatorium, 
the capitularium, the refectory, the kitchen, the 
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cellars, etc., were found. The abbey church was 
constructed in Romanesque style. It consisted 
of a large basilica with pillars; the principal 
chancel was rectangular and surrounded by four 
lateral chancels. Two side towers were erected 
on the east side at the junction of the chancel 
and the projecting transept. Beneath this church 
another, smaller, that of the portus, was also 
found. Its plan includes a large nave with chancel 
and apse. A tower arose on the western facade. 
This sanctuary dates from the beginning of the 
eleventh century. A third church, that conse- 
crated to the Saint Viérge of Lotharingie, con- 
structed in the tenth or in the eleventh century, 
formed part of the castellum erected towards 
976. The plan of this place is similar to those of 
Germany (Goslar and Gelnhausen). The excava- 
tions of 1946 brought to light the remains of a 
rather primitive rampart. This year the excava- 
tions are still in progress. A. L. G. Van de Walle 
has cleared a cemetery of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in the neighborhood of the church of 
the Saint Sauveur. Around this church he has 
started the examination of the remains of the 
portus. There is still much to excavate in this 
unique site. Almost all the portus and the church 
of Saint-Laurent, which is located under the 
present church of Eename, figure among the 
most important objects of future campaigns. 
Although these excavations revive, little by 
little, the history of a city in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, this is not the only interest 
of the research of A. L. G. Van de Walle. The 
numerous vases and sherds which were found 
there will permit interesting chronological and 
typological studies on Mediaeval pottery. Pre- 
liminary reports on the first campaigns will soon 
appear.4 


The excellent Dutch numismatist P. C. J. A. 
Boeles has devoted an interesting article to the 
Merovingian coins of the Dronrijp type and to 
the finds at Nretap (Drente).™5 

Before the war W. C. Braat made excavations 
which led him to find the remains of Mediaeval 


M4 A, L. G. Van de Walle, Handelingen der Maat- 
schappij van Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde te Gent, ii 
(1945), pp. 37-51. 

18 P. C. J. A. Boeles, Gedenkboek Van Giffen, pp. 
869-384. 
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dwellings at Hartren near Renkum and at 
Hanrcen near Schoorl. The first group of houses 
probably goes back to the Carolingian Period 
(ninth-tenth centuries). In the second town, 
only one house, of about 1200, was discovered.™* 
In 1941 and 1942 the same archaeologist exca- 
vated two strong mediaeval fortresses near 
Kepret. One of them was situated along the 
Oude Ijssel, the other at Barlham. The first 
dates from the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
second, originally constructed of wood in the 
tenth or eleventh century, was occupied until 
the middle of the fifteenth.”’ It was also W. C. 
Braat who undertook in 1939 excavations at 
Sousure, on the island of Walcheren; the war 
prevented him from continuing them. Traces of 
Carolingian houses of the ninth century were 
found; the town of Souburg was circular and 
surrounded by an earthen rampart and moat 
forty meters in width. All the sherds discovered 
belong to the ninth century and are, then, prior 
to the Norman invasions."* 

MippELBurG, badly destroyed at the time of 
the battle of Zélande in May 1940, was, the fol- 
lowing year, the subject of research by W. C. 
Braat. The results obtained on the history of the 
mediaeval town are analogous to those at Sou- 
burg. The occupation of the site goes back to the 
ninth century here, too; the wall was similar to 
that of Souburg. In 1941-1942, W. C. Braat 
engaged in new excavations at Middelburg. 
Traces of houses were discovered. Besides Caro- 
lingian sherds, numerous objects in leather were 
also found, including shoes and soles which seem 
to date from around 1100." 

The excavations made by A. E. Van Giffen in 
1939 in a mound at Lzens yielded interesting 
results. The finds go back to the second, half of 
the seventh century, and continue until the be- 
ginning of the tenth century. The excellent 
stratigraphy noted in the course of the excava- 
tion was particularly profitable for the study of 
the ceramics. Numerous remains of dwellings 
were also found. The research at the mound at 
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us W. C. Braat, Oudheidkundige_ 
n.s., xxi (1940), pp. 25-37. 

17 W. C. Braat, ibid., xxii (1941), pp. 550-00. 

18 Thid., pp. 52-69. 

119 Cf. preceding note and W. C. Braat, ibid., xxiii 
(1942), pp. 14-29. 
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Leens confirmed earlier views concerning the 
absence of collective dikes before 1000.1° 

Just as in Belgium, numerous churches were 
destroyed in the Low Countries with a resulting 
opportunity to excavate. The following cases are 
the most important as outlined in a recent study 
by P. Glazema.™ 

In 1943 and 1944, two churches in Frisia were 
examined. The picturesque brick church at 
JANUM which dates from the thirteenth century 
provides interesting information. The nave in 
front of the octagonal chancel was probably 
covered by a roof of reeds, which was burned. 
On the other hand, it appears that the bell of 
the church of Janum was cast in the nave itself; 
the same phenomenon was observed at Ooster- 
beek and at Wessem. The excavations reveal 
that the nave, for the needs of the cult, had been 
divided into three parts. The Romanesque church 
of Rinsumageest was altered in the fifteenth 
century. It was built on a crypt and had a round 
chancel. On the north side of the church where a 
side nave was supposed to be, some foundations 
were found which seem to belong to a more 
ancient church. Beneath these foundations, the 
excavators brought to light some tombs without 
furniture, which can date back as far as the 
eleventh century. 

Destroyed in 1944 at the time of the furious 
battle of Arnhem, the church of OosTERBEEK was 
chosen for archaeological research. The results 
obtained in that sanctuary, built in the Caro- 
lingian Period and altered in the twelfth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth centuries, were 
particularly interesting. There was found the 
only example known in Holland of a chancel 
bordered by three apses of equal depth, of which 
the middle one is the widest. 

The fight for liberation brought severe destruc- 
tion to the church of Wessem near Roermond. 
The excavations which were undertaken there 
brought the discovery, under the fourteenth 
century Gothic church with three naves, of a 
Roman church of the tenth or eleventh century, 
also including three naves. Among the objects 
found we note a fragment of a sculptured altar 
and the upper part of the Romanesque bap- 
tismal fonts. 


120 A, E. Van Giffen, Jaarverslag van de Vereeniging 
voor Terpenonderzoek, xx-xxiv (1935-1936 to 1939- 
1940), pp. 26-115. 

121 P, Glazema, Gedenkboek Van Giffen, pp. 385-423. 


The church at ANGERLO was examined in 1946. 
To the Romanesque nave had been added a side 
nave to the north ending in a tower on the east 
side, a Gothic chancel, and, on the western fa- 
cade, a tower now destroyed. The presence of a 
tower on the northeast is rather curious. In the 
course of these excavations, which are not yet 
completed, was found a Romanesque candela- 
brum in bronze of the eleventh century. 

Beneath the church of PressEN were uncov- 
ered the foundations of a building of rectangular 
exterior, but probably of a circular interior. They 
are, perhaps, of the first church. 

Three different structures preceded the present 
gothic church at ZELHEM. A small square build- 
ing, situated under the modern chancel, was fol- 
lowed by a long nave with a circular chancel and 
without a tower on the west side. Later this 
church was enlarged by two side naves ending 
in apses; that is the third and last phase before 
the Gothic structure. In the interior of the chan- 
cel of the church at Vries were found the remains 
of a more ancient building, one of whose sides 
was semi-circular. 

The Reformed Church of Etst, beneath which, 
as we have already noted, were located two 
Roman temples, was excavated by P. Glazema 
during the summer of 1947. Three stages were 
distinguished there. First of all in the remains of 
the second pagan temple there arose, in the 
eighth century, a small rectangular church with 
a rectangular chancel narrower than the nave. 
Certain of the walls follow those of the Roman- 
esque structure. In the tenth century the con- 
struction of a Romanesque church of larger di- 
mensions was undertaken. It measured, in fact, 
42X12 m. against 22X12 m. for the preceding 
church. The nave was rectangular. Beneath the 
east side of the edifice was a crypt. It is worth 
noting that this crypt had no vaulting but, 
rather, a flat wooden ceiling. This is a unique 
case in the Low Countries. This Romanesque 
edifice was followed, in the fifteenth century, by 
a Gothic church which existed until the tragic 
days of the autumn of 1944.) 

Medieval Dutch archaeology is not essen- 
tially religious. Thus excavations were undertaken 
in 1946 at the county chateau of ZuTpHEN. The 
design of this, just as that of the castellum of 
Eename, is comparable to the Pfaltz at Goslar. 


122 Information furnished by P. Glazema. 
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This stone structure of about 1100 was preceded 
by a wooden building. The fortified castle of Ter 
Horst near RHENEN is a little more recent. The 
excavations made in 1942, make possible the 
recovery of the outline of this heavy polygonal 
structure. The house constructed at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century by one of the 
seigneurs of Voorschoten, between Overschie and 
Schiedam, is called Huis Starrenburg. It was ex- 
cavated in 1941. It was a rectangular building 
divided into two parts. 

The principal interest of the excavations made 
between 1943 and 1945 at the fortified castle of 
Duurstede rests, in the first place, in the position 
of the general dungeon area. This was con- 
structed in the wall. During the second half of 
the fifteenth century, Bishop David fortified and 
modified anew the stout fortress. The dungeon 
lost its importance to a heavy circular tower. 

The county chateau constructed at Middel- 
burg by Floris V at the end of the thirteenth 
century was excavated in 1942-1943. It con- 
sists of a relatively small building consisting prin- 
cipally of a great rectangular dungeon. 

With the fortified castle of SPANGEN near 
Rotterdam we are in the fourteenth century. The 
most ancient part is the great rectangular dun- 
geon. The other structures were built from the 
second half of the fourteenth century to the first 
half of the sixteenth. The castle was burned by 
the Spaniards in 1572. 

Other houses or fortified castles going back to 
the fourteenth century were excavated at Mrr- 
WEEDE near Dordrecht, at Baucoy near Grave, 
at LEVENDAEL near Rhenen, and at Oup-EHREN- 
STEYN near Kerkrade.’ 

W. C. Braat’s attention has also been directed 
towards the mediaeval pottery found in the Low 
Countries. He reviews the different forms, at- 
tempts to arrange their chronology, and treats 
the places of origin of the pottery. This remark- 
able study well merits the consideration of all 
those who make mediaeval excavations.™ 


D. Varia 


The small museum of Alost possesses several 
pieces in bronze having a certain interest in the 
cultural history of Belgium in the periods of La 
Téne and of the Romans. H. Van de Weerd and 

13 J. G. N. Renaud, Gedenkboek Van Giffen, pp. 427— 
444, 

14 W. C. Braat, ibid., pp. 459-474. 
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S. J. De Laet published four small objects in 
1943. These are a theriomorphic amulet repre- 
senting a ram, a tripod, a bull with forehead en- 
circled with a nimbus, and a nude dancer.!* 

P. Lambrechts has commented on a statuette 
of Mercury in bronze preserved at the museum of 
TonGREs, and discovered in a Roman burial in 
that city. It is of Celtic origin and of an apo- 
tropaic and funereal character.!™ 

At Tournai the archaeological museum housed 
in the Hall aux Draps was completely destroyed 
by the German bombardments in 1940. A new 
museum, containing the objects found in the 
last excavations was inaugurated a few months 
ago. 

On Easter 1947 occurred the official inaugura- 
tion of the museum of Mariemont which its dis- 
tinguished curator, Mme. C. Faider-Feytmans, 
has completely reorganized. Several years previ- 
ously Mme. Faider had published a very detailed 
catalogue of the Roman and Merovingian glass- 
ware preserved at the museum of Mariemont.”7 

In connection with the plans for and results of 
the restoration and reconstruction of the his- 
torical monuments of Belgium, information can 
be found in the Bulletin de la Commission royale 
dart et d’archéologie, monuments et sites. 


SCANDINAVIA 
By Johannes Brgndsted, Copenhagen 


In spite of the war, there has been lively ac- 
tivity and marked progress since 1940 in all 
spheres of Scandinavian archaeology: from the 
Mesolithic to Viking times. Important finds have 
come to light (especially in the bogs as a result of 
the great peat-cutting drives) ; important excava- 
tions have been made; outstanding books and 
papers have been written. : 

To anyone making a comparison between the 
different Scandinavian countries and their ar- 
chaeology, it is evident that each country, as it 
were, has its own tone, determined by tradition, 
disposition and conditions. In the first twenty 
years of the present century the course of 


12 Hubert Van De Weerd and Siegfried J. De Laet, 
Gentsche Bijdragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, ix (1943), 
pp. 7-15. 

126 Pierre Lambrechts, Antiquité classique, x (1941), 
pp. 71-76. 

121 G. Faider-Feytmans, Revue belge d archéologie et 
d’ histoire de Vart, x (1940), pp. 211-229. 
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Danish archaeology was decided by one leading 
personality, Sophus Miiller. He kept research 
sternly disciplined; he was at once humanist and 
a searcher after realities. In the ’twenties Carl 
Neergaard was the foremost Danish archaeolo- 
gist. In the ’thirties Danish prehistoric research 
entered upon a busy period, with the arrange- 
ment of the new National Museum buildings, and 
the excavation of the many new discoveries out 
in the country. The rapid developments in re- 
search showed the need for a new handbook; and 
then in 1938-40 appeared Brgndsted’s Danmarks 
Oldtid. After synthesis, research proceeds along 
the path of analysis, with new investigations and 
observations. Since the days of Miiller, Danish 
archaeology has been characterized by two 
things: intimate cooperation with the schooled 
classical archaeology, and a markedly critical 
sobriety. In recent years the former trait has 
dropped somewhat into the background, whereas 
sobriety, being innate, will undoubtedly persist. 
Outstanding Danish archaeologists today are: 
Mathiassen, Broholm, Glob, Becker, Winther. 

Swedish archaeology in the first years of the 
century was under the influence of its great 
figure, Oscar Montelius. New faces soon ap- 
peared, however: Salin, with his large work on 
animal ornamentation (he succeeded Montelius 
as King’s Custodian of Antiquities); Almgren, 
who with his book on the Scandinavian Iron Age 
fibulae created an instrument that is indispensa- 
able to this day; Stjerna, a worker with a fertile 
mind who passed away all too early. Swedish 
archaeologists look well about them, as is evi- 
denced by Ture Arne, eastern in his orientation, 
and Nils Aberg, erudite in continental matters. 
Swedish archaeologists have never shrunk from 
bold hypotheses, and in their collaboration with 
the natural sciences they have held the lead. Of 
late years Sweden has also obtained her large 
new museum, impressive in its lay-out, radical in 
its modern technique of display. Important 
names in Swedish archaeology now are Arne, 
Rydbeck, Lindqvist, Ekholm, Aberg, Arbman, 
Stenberger. A painful loss was the death of Fors- 
sander. 

In her archaeological research Finland is 
naturally governed by her easterly situation. 
Russia, the Baltic States, Sweden edge the hori- 
zon. Since the deaths of Hackman, Ailio and Tall- 
gren, the leading men there now are: Nordman, 
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Ainipii, Cleve and Kivikoski. 

A fresh breeze meets us from Norway’s ar- 
chaeology. The two leading personalities during 
the past generation have been Shetelig and A. W. 
Brggger. Brggger is outstandingly a culture-his- 
torian who predilectively allowed his studies to 
cut right across all rubrics, periods and systems, 
His indefatigable initiative has been behind all 
the new and brisk happenings in Norwegian 
archaeology. Shetelig is one of the most versatile 
workers in Scandinavia. These two have in- 
spired a group of younger men who are devoting 
themselves to the work today as they will to- 
morrow: Bge, Hougen, Grieg, Gjessing. 

For obvious reasons Iceland can share in Scan- 
dinavian archaeology only from the Viking Age; 
but in exploring this, the closing period of an- 
tiquity in Scandinavia, she is active too, as will 
be seen from the circumstance (among others) 
that just before the war a joint Scandinavian ex- 
pedition carried out important excavations of 
Icelandic farm sites dating from saga times (see 
below, no. 33). 

The chief results of Scandinavian archaeology 
will be given below in brief form as “Excavations 
and Finds” for the period 1940-1947. The fol- 
lowing abbreviations are used: Aarbgger, Aar- 
bgger for nordisk Oldkyndighed oj Historie, 
Copenhagen; Arbejdsmarken, Fra Nationalmiis- 
ects Arbejdsmark, Copenhagen. 


EXcAVATIONS AND Finps 
Mesolithic 


1. Station at Bromme. Denmark. 


In mid-Zealand, at Bromme, Erik Westerby 
in 1944 found traces of what so far is the earliest 
known dwelling-site in Denmark, dating from 
Early Mesolithic or Palaeolithic times. Exca- 
vated 1945-46 by Therkel Mathiassen (see 
Aarbgger, 1946, French summary) the site is a 
low sandy spit jutting into a bog along a brook. 
It was inhabited in the so-called “‘Allergd pe- 
riod,” a climatically mild break in Denmark’s 
Late Glacial Age (about 10,000 B.c.). The list of 
finds comprises flint alone and consists of arrow 
heads (“Lyngby type”), scrapers and burins. 
There are neither axes nor microliths. The ani- 
mal bones (reindeer, elk, wolverine, beaver and 
swan) indicate an arctic fauna with an incipient 
woodland character. 
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2. Stations at Holmegaard. Denmark. 


Stations of the Maglemose period, about 6000 
B.c., have previously been examined in the bogs 
of South Zealand at Sverdborg and Holme- 
gaard (see Aarbgger, 1918 and 1924). Another 
complex of stations was unearthed in Holme- 
gaard bog in 1944 (the fourth), being excavated 
by C. J. Becker (see Arbejdsmarken, 1945). It 
provided important new features for throwing 
light upon the Maglemose culture: remains of 
huts with floors of strips of bark; well-preserved 
reinforced bows of elm; arrow shafts of mountain- 
ash or birch, sharpened at the point, where there 
is a groove containing traces of resin, probably 
once serving to hold a microlith as a barb (see 
the arrows of the southeastern Spanish meso- 
lithic rock paintings at Alpera, cf. Breuil-Ober- 
maier); other arrow shafts with a thick cylindri- 
cal head, i.e. knob-arrows, such as those used by 
several primitive peoples today; spear heads of 
wood with grooves for the insertion of flint edges. 
Becker points out that the reinforced type of 
bow as well as the knob-arrows and the spear 
heads with flint edges suggest the so-called “cir- 
cumpolar” culture circle (see below, no. 54). 


8. Stations at Ageréd. Sweden. 


In Ageréd bog in western Scania in 1946-47 
Carl-Axel Althin after extensive excavations has 
been able to demonstrate the presence of six 
mesolithic settlements (dating from the later 
part of the Boreal period through early Atlantic 
times). The excavators made use of the method 
founded by J. Troels-Smith, according to which 
geological and pollen-analytical measurements 
and samples are taken in a long vertical trench 
(running at right-angles to the shore-line) from 
dry land out into the bog, and at the same time 
all culture remains encountered in the trench 
are measured three-dimensionally. This estab- 
lishes a close contact between archaeology and 
geology, and the actual excavation of the sites is 
only undertaken when this is completed. The 
method ensures that the various cultural strata 
are kept separate, for strata which in the dry- 
land station often lie immediately over one an- 
other or are mixed up, have their equivalents 
out in the bog distinctly separated stratigraphi- 
cally. These excavations, which have not yet 
been completed, have yielded a rich material of 
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finds from various mesolithic periods. Cf. Holger 
Arbman in Fornviinnen, 1947. 


4. Station at Hiljarp. Sweden. 


In the course of the excavation in 1947 of a 
station at Hiljarp in Scania, on the east shore of 
The Sound, Carl-Axel Althin has succeeded in 
finding all four Litorina transgressions. Work is 
continuing. 


5. Stations at Aamosen. Denmark. 


Aamosen is a large bog area in mid-Zealand 
in which more than sixty stations of mesolithic 
and neolithic times have been found (the most 
important site is called @gaarde). Therkel Mathi- 
assen, who has published these finds in the series 
Nordiske Fortidsminder, Copenhagen, 1943, un- 
der the title of Stenalderbopladser i Aamosen 
(French summary), claims that here the Magle- 
mose culture continued to exist right down into 
neolithic times, influenced more or less dis- 
tinctly by other contemporary culture groups 
(Ertebglle, Gudenaa). 


6. Station at Dyrholmen. Denmark. 


In Det kgl. danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Arkeol.-kunsthistor. Skrifter, i, 1, 1942, the ar- 
chaeologist Therkel Mathiassen, the zoologist 
Magnus Degerbgl and the geologist-pollen an- 
alyst J. Troels-‘Smith have published an impor- 
tant Stone Age find under the title Dyrholmen. 
En Stenalderboplads paa Djursland (German 
summary). This rich find from East Jutland rep- 
resents three zones: I (contemporary with and 
possibly earlier than the middle of the High- 
Atlantic Transgression); II (contemporary with 
the Regression after the above Transgression); 
III (contemporary with the Late-Atlantic and the 
sub-Boreal Transgression). Zones I and II are 
mesolithic, III neolithic. In Zone I Degerbgl has 
demonstrated unequivocal traces of widespread 
cannibalism. 


7. Human figures in Zealand. Denmark. 


On an aurochs bone from Ryemarksgaard are 
incised five small clothed human figures, two 
full face, three in profile, schematic and stylized, 
it is true, but quite animated in draftmanship. 
An axe of stag antler from Jordlgse has on it a 
rather crudely incised human figure seen in pro- 
file. A bone dagger with flint edges has a human 
figure drawn in single line. Ryemarksgaard dates 
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back to Maglemose times, the others are late- 
mesolithic. See J. Brgndsted in Acta Archaeologica, 
1940, and Therkel Mathiassen in Arbejdsmarken, 
1941 and Stenalderbopladser 1 Aamosen, Copen- 
hagen, 1943. 


8. Fish traps in Zealand. Denmark. 

Four finds of more or less fragmentary fish 
traps of basketry, datable to late-mesolithic and 
early-mesolithic times. See C. J. Becker in Aar- 
béger, 1941 and in Fra det gamle Gilleleje, 1943 
(French and English summaries). 

Neolithic 
9. Station at Barkjer. Denmark. 

On a small holm in Djursland (East Jutland), 
surrounded by water in the Stone Age, were 
found two rows of house-sites, about thirty in all, 
rectangular, 7X9 meters, with a “street” about 
10 meters wide between the rows. In front and 
in back of the houses are pavings. The finds con- 
sist of flint artifacts and pottery of early-neo- 
lithic times. The station was excavated in 1947 
by P. V. Glob. Unpublished. 


10. Station at Vivastem&la. Sweden. 
A cord-pottery station was excavated in 1939 


by Axel Bagge (Stendldersboplatsen vid Vivastem- 
dla, Stockholm, 1941; German summary), in 
SmAland, Southeast Sweden. An important link 
in a number of stations showing that the early 
cord-pottery culture spread not only into the 
southern and western parts of South Sweden but 
also into the eastern parts. 


11. Station at Blandebjerg. Denmark. 

This station is the third large neolithic site 
found and excavated on the island of Langeland 
by Jens Winther. The earliest of the three is 
Troldebjerg (about 2000 B.c.), of importance on 
account of its house-sites, its curious sacral 
hearths and the find of the sacred axe with votive 
gifts. The latest is Lindg which is late-neolithic. 
Between these in age is Blandebjerg, where the 
sacral hearths and the sacred axe were found 
again. See J. Winther, Lindg, i-ii, 1926, 1928; 
Troldebjerg, 1935 (and Tilleg, 1938); Blande- 
bjerg, 1943. (The last two have German sum- 
maries.) 

12. Station and cemetery at Visterbjers. Swe- 
den. 

This station, on the large Baltic island of Got- 


land and belonging to the later part of the neo- 
lithic period (beginning of the second millen- 
nium) is described by the archaeologist MArten 
Stenberger, the geologist H. Munthe, and the 
anthropologist Elias Dahr in the monograph Das 
Grabfeld von V dsterbjers auf Gotland, Lund, 1943, 
The graves, 88 in all, contained more or less well- 
preserved skeletons, usually lying extended and 
face upwards; they were interred in gravel in flat 
graves. The grave furniture reflects a mixed cul- 
ture, influenced from north, west, and south, 
Stenberger refers especially to the Ostdorf cem- 
etery in Mecklenburg. The 21 skulls recovered 
are chiefly dolichocephalic. 


13. Stations and house-sites at Treena. Norway. 


Treena is a group of islands off the Norwegian 
coast (Helgeland) south of Lofoten. The largest 
of the islands, Sanda, has produced both cave 
finds and house-sites. The largest is the imposing 
cave known as Kirkhelleren, facing the sea. Both 
in Kirkhelleren and elsewhere habitation ex- 
tends in time from the late neolithic to the 
migration period, i.e. roughly over 2500 years. 
Some of the houses were round, others rectangu- 
lar in shape. Over the old cultural deposits in 
Kirkhelleren was a mediaeval cemetery. The 
finds were published in Gutorm Gjessing in the 
monograph T'ren-Funnene (Inst. for sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Oslo, 1943). 


14. Station at Hedningahillan. Sweden. 

On Hedningahillan, an isolated mountain- 
plateau in Hiilsingland, a culture deposit has 
been found with sherds of comb-pottery and with 
a touch of the Swedish boat-axe culture. Holger 
Arbman, who discusses the find in Strena Ar- 
chaeologica A. M. Tallgren sexagenario dedi- 
cata, considers the remains to be those of a 
Finnish colony at the close of the Stone Age. 


Bronze Age 


15. Two horned bronze helmets from Viksg. 
Denmark. (Pl. xrv, 4). 


Two fairly well-preserved, magnificent horned 
helmets were found in 1942 in a North Zealand 
bog; they are of thin, chased sheet bronze and the 
technique and ornamentation classify them as 
having been imported from the Hallstatt or the 
Villanova cultural circle. On the other hand, the 
horns, which are of cast bronze, are probably of 
Danish workmanship and applied to these foreign 
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helmets. Horned helmets are familiar, e.g. from 
Swedish rock carvings. Period: Presumably 9th— 
8th cent. B.c. See H. Norling Christensen in 
Arbejdsmarken, 1943 and Acta Archaeologica, 
1946. 


16. Tumulus at Slotsbjergby. Denmark. 

Large burial mound in West Zealand, ex- 
cavated 1946-47 by P. V. Glob (see Arbejds- 
marken, 1947), The excavations have provided 
an interesting insight into the design and struc- 
ture of a prehistoric mound. There were three 
phases: lowest, a low mound, datable from its 
urn graves to about 800—700 B.c.; overlying it a 
somewhat larger mound of the Late Bronze Age 
(about 500 B.c.); and uppermost the very large 
mound dating from the Late Irun Age (after 
500 a.p.). The tumulus was sited on cultivated 
Bronze Age fields. In later historic times, pre- 
sumably the Late Middle Ages, the mound was 
used for executions and interment of the exe- 
cuted. 


17. Bogged wooden ploughs from Jutland. Den- 
mark, 

In Acta Archaeologica, 1942 and in Strena 
Archaeologica A. M. Tallgren sexagenario dedi- 
cata, Helsingfors, 1945, P. V. Glob describes 
three new finds of wooden ploughs in Jutland 
bogs: Hvorslev and Sejbeek, both sole ploughs of 
the so-called Walle type, and Donneruplund, an 
ard of the Dgstrup type. Both sole plough and 
ard are figured in South Swedish Bronze Age 
rock carvings. The Donneruplund plough is an 
unusually well-preserved specimen. According to 
Glob, these Danish ploughs found in bogs and 
dating from the Late Bronze Age were votive 
deposits: the plough itself, or a part of it, was 
laid out as an offering to higher powers for the 
safety and success of the crops. A fragmentary 
plough from N¢grre Smederup bog in Jutland is 
so unused and at the same time of such poor qual- 
ity that possibly it was employed only for a single 
ploughing rite; such a scene is depicted in a 
South Swedish rock carving. 


18. Bronze shield from Taarup. Denmark. (PI. 
XIV, B). 

During peat-cutting operations in 1946 in 
Taarup bog, on the island of Falster, was dis- 
covered a fine oval shield of thin, chased bronze 
ornamented with concentric rings and with 
round dots in close rows, all in embossed work. 
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An imported shield, probably from east Central 
Europe (Hungary). Period: Late Bronze Age, 
presumably 9th-8th cent. B.c.—See C. J. Becker 
in Arbejdsmarken, 1947. 


19. Arm-and-hand carvings from Zealand and 
Funen. Denmark. (Pl. xv, a.) 


A curious symbol, consisting of a human fore- 
arm and hand with three to five horizontal lines 
at the ends of the fingers, has been found in seven 
different East-Danish localities, including two 
graves of Late Bronze Age times. A similar 
symbol is sometimes shown in conjunction with 
ships on South Swedish rock carvings. Presum- 
ably a sacred sign with benedictory or protective 
powers. See Johannes Brgndsted in Acta Archae- 
ologica, 1941; H. Norling Christensen in Arbejds- 
marken, 1942. 


Iron Age 


20. Fortified refuge and village at Borremose. 
Denmark. 


In the years 1934-42 Johannes Brgndsted and 
P. V. Glob excavated a fortified holm, situated in 
a North Jutland bog, Borremose, Himmerland 
(not far from the spot where the famous Gunde- 
strup silver vessel was found). This holm, which 
was surrounded by water and swamp in the Early 
Iron Age, had been fortified by means of a sur- 
rounding moat and another shorter moat at the 
place where the distance to dry land was short- 
est. The encircling moat is about 2 meters deep, 
about 6 meters in width, and the earth dug out 
to make it was thrown up as a rampart. When 
completed, the distance from the top of the ram- 
part to the outer bank of the moat was 8 meters, 
and to the bottom of the moat 4 meters. At 
several places the bottom and sides of the moat 
were provided with pointed wooden sticks and 
spikes. In the fill now excavated from the moat 
were found a large number of these defensive 
spikes and a well-preserved measuring rod of 
oak with incisions at every 164 cm. (=half a 
Greek foot); moreover a rich collection of pot- 
tery, partly an early deposit contemporary with 
the fortress (Early Iron Age, second or first cen- 
tury B.c.), partly a later deposit of the same 
period as the village which about the beginning 
of the Christian era was founded on the site of the 
gradually dismantled fortress. This village had 
consisted of about 20 rectangular houses with 
walls of turf, free roof-bearing posts in two rows, 
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and a roof of heather; between the houses wound 
a stone-paved street. On the north inside the 
rampart was a watering place. Where the dis- 
tance to dry land was shortest the villagers had 
laid a road 3 meters wide and about 70 meters 
long, stone-paved, to take cattle, etc. between 
the holm and the fields and pastures on the dry 
land around it. See Johannes Brgndsted in Ar- 
bejdsmarken, 1936; P. V. Glob, Danske Oldtids- 
minder, 1942. 


21. Bog-interred corpse from Borremose. Den- 
mark. (Pl. xv, B.) 

Close to the above fastness and village in Bor- 
remose, North Jutland (Himmerland), the dis- 
covery was made in 1946 of the naked body of a 
man, the back of his head smashed and a severed 
noose round his neck. At the feet lay two short 
mantles or capes of sheepskin. Across the body 
lay a birch cudgel, possibly a symbol of justice. 
The man had been hanged, the back of his head 
fractured by a blow, and his right arm broken. 
Whether these mutilations were inflicted prior 
to the hanging (torture) or afterwards to ward 
off ghosts, is uncertain. He had then been sunk 
in the bog. The soft parts of the body were well 
preserved; an analysis of the contents of the in- 
testines showed that his last meal had been a 
gruel of spurry and polygonum. 

About a hundred similar corpses have been 
found in the bogs of the Jutland peninsula, north- 
west Germany and Holland. Where a dating has 
been possible they have proved to be Early Iron 
Age. The Borremose man is probably about two 
thousand years old. As is well known, Tacitus 
says in Germania, 12, that among the Germanic 
tribes traitors and deserters were hanged on 
trees, whereas cowards and those who indulged 
in unnatural practices were drowned in bogs. 
See Knud Thorvildsen in Arbejdsmarken, 1947. 


22. Paved road at Tibirke. Denmark. 


At Tibirke a stone-paved road, 3 meters wide 
and about 150 meters long, through a bog for 
the purpose of connecting a holm in the bog with 
dry land, was excavated by E. Kunwald in 1943- 
46 (see Arbejdsmarken, 1944). The road, which is 
of exactly the same type as the one in Borremose 
(see above, no. 20) was built of two rows of large 
kerbstones flanking a roadway of smaller stones 
and can be dated by means of two bronze fibulae 


found on it to the Celtic Iron Age (the last 
centuries B.C.). 


28. Village at Vallhagar. Sweden. 


Vallhager lies on the island of Gotland, near 
its east coast. There, under the leadership of 
Marten Stenberger, a number of young archae- 
ologists from Sweden, Denmark, England, Fin- 
land, Norway and Iceland worked in 1946 and 
1947 on the excavation of a Gotlandic settlement 
of Roman Iron Age: 20 houses and 3 cemeteries. 
The object was to obtain a picture of social life 
and occupations. In addition to the already fa- 
miliar Gotlandic type of house with two rows of 
inside posts and broad, stone-built wall founda- 
tions, a few unusual types were unearthed (one 
of which has been interpreted as a drying-house 
for grain). The houses are grouped in complexes 
(farms) in which every building has its function 
(byre, dwelling, etc.). The remains of a baking- 
oven and a vertical loom have been found. 
Grains and domestic animal bones (especially 
horse) bear witness of field and animal husband- 
ry, as do finds of plough-shares, sickles, short 
scythes, etc. On the old fields in the vicinity are 
still to be seen heaps of stones removed when 
clearing the ground for cultivation. A continua- 
tion will be made in 1948 with osteologists, bot- 
anists, geologists and pollen-analysts. 

An important trait in these investigations is 
their inter-Scandinavian character. Cf. Forn- 
vinnen, 1947 (Stenberger). 


24. Double grave at Dollerup. Denmark. 


In 1947 M. @rsnes Christensen and Olfert 
Voss excavated a double Roman Iron Age grave 
at Dollerup in South Jutland, a flat grave. It 
consisted of two bole coffins laid E-W, a man’s 
and a woman’s. Remnants of teeth indicated 
that the heads lay to the west. In the man’s 
grave (to the south) were found a silver fibula, 
two gold finger-rings, two spurs (of iron, bronze 
and silver), two bronze situlae, two silver cups 
(pl. xvi, A, on a tray of plaited osier), an iron 
knife, a bone comb, three clay vessels. In the 
woman’s grave lay a fibula of silver and iron, 
two drinking horns with bronze mountings (rim, 
chains and cow-head shaped end-cap), a gold 
finger ring, an iron knife, several small silver 
mountings, three clay vessels. In the space be- 
tween the coffins were two sets of clay vessels, 
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each consisting of a large jar and a shallow bowl. 
—Period presumably about 200 a.p. 


25. Offering place in bog at Kiringsjin. Sweden. 


A sacred place in Halland, near Halmstad, was 
used by the surrounding population as an offer- 
ing place in the 3rd and 4th centuries. It was 
examined in former times by various archaeolo- 
gists and in 1941 by Holger Arbman, who de- 
scribes the find in his book Kdringsjin, Studier i 
Halliindsk jérndlder (Stockholm, 1945; English 
summary). It is rich in pottery and wood. The 
find is of a peaceable character and in this it 
differs from the otherwise analogous large Danish 
bog finds of about the same period. This excellent 
publication makes abundant use of ethnological 
comparative material in the classification of the 
various objects of wood. 


26. Two cemeteries at Kjuloholm. Finland. 

A total of 32 graves have been found at Kjulo, 
south Finland (uncremated, flat graves) chiefly 
of the seventh century A.D, some a little earlier. 
Excavated by Nils Cleve, who published the re- 
sults in Finska fornminnesfoéreningens Tidskrift, 
1943. A third cemetery (Viking Age) will be pub- 


lished later. Cleve’s copious paper includes both 
cultural history (clothing, weapons, crafts, etc.) 
and settlement history. 


27. Tumulus at Raknehaugen. Norway. 


The largest tumulus in Scandinavia (15 meters 
high, 95 meters in diameter) is situated in Ullen- 
saker, south Norway. Excavated in 1869-70 by 
Anders Lorange and in 1939-40 by Sigurd Grieg 
(see Viking, 1941). The mound proved to contain 
three hard-compressed layers of timbers as- 
sembled in a tent-like structure, but no grave. 
Grieg considers the timbering to be in imitation 
of the great pyre constructions built for the ob- 
sequies of the Roman emperors (e.g. Septimius 
Severus’s pyre, described by Herodian). He re- 
gards Raknehaugen as a cenotaph and is inclined 
to estimate its date as of the sixth century. 


Viking Age 
28. Boat-Grave at Arby. Sweden. 
A plundered boat-grave of the Viking Age was 
found at Arby, in Uppland. See Holger Arbman 
in Acta Archaeologica, 1940, where a lot of im- 


plements and household utensils of wood as well 
as horse and dog skeletons are published. 
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29. Tumulus at Gjermundbu. Norway. 

In Ringerike, south Norway, at the Gjer- 
mundbu farms, was a low long-barrow in which 
were two graves. Grave I contained ring-mail 
and, packed closely together in an iron cauldron, 
a sword, two spear heads, 8 arrow heads, a hel- 
met, four shield bosses, three gaming pieces, two 
dice, a pair of stirrups, a pair of spurs, 5 bits, 3 
strap buckles, 4 iron hooks, 3 knives, mountings 
from a casket, and various kitchen utensils. 
Grave II yielded a sword, a spear head, an axe, 
and a bit. Both graves were cremation graves. 
See Sigurd Grieg, “Gjermundbu-Funnet” in 
Norske Oldfunn, viii, (Oslo, 1947), a compre- 
hensively descriptive publication with excur- 
suses on the history of the helmet and mail in 
Scandinavian antiquity and on Ringerike finds 
and monuments of the Viking Age. 


30. Cemetery at Ihre. Sweden. 

This large cemetery, situated on the island of 
Gotland, has almost a thousand graves, some 
covered with a low mound of stones (“rise’’), 
some flat graves. In time it spans the period from 
the Migration Age to the end of the Viking Age. 
Marten Stenberger in Fornviinnen, 1942, writes 
on his examination of a number of the graves 
here, both cremation and inhumation graves. It 
is possible that future excavations here will 
throw some light upon the little known burial 
custom in the early part of Gotland’s Viking 
Age. 


$1. Tumulus at Jelling. Denmark. 


The southern of the two great “royal barrows,” 
Denmark’s largest monuments of the kind (7-8 
meters high, 60-70 meters in diameter) at Jell- 
ing, South Jutland, had already been examined 
in 1861 by means of subterranean tunnelling, 
under the leadership of Worsaae. In 1941-42 this 
great mound was again examined by Ejnar 
Dyggve (see Arbejdsmarken, 1943, ActaArchaeo- 
logica, 1942). The mound proved to consist of a 
core of heather and grass sods laid horizontally, 
over which was a covering of sandy or clayey 
sods, and finally an uppermost covering of 
mould. It had been erected in three periods. 
There was no grave in it (see Raknehaugen, 
above no. 27), but a curious, slender wooden 
structure, symbolic and for the present inexplica- 
ble. At the bottom of the mound were found a 
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number of large boulders, “menhirs,” which 
turned out to be the remains of the enclosure 
round an immense, triangular sacred area, laid 
out in relation to the northern “royal barrow” 
and to the earlier of the two Jelling runic stones. 
The south mound at Jelling was built in the 
second half of the tenth century; the north 
mound is somewhat earlier. 


$2. Fortified camp at Trelleborg. Denmark. 
(Pl. xvi, B) 

In the years 1934-42 Poul Ngrlund excavated 
a large ring-shaped complex at Trelleborg in 
West Zealand (see Arbejdsmarken, 1936), dating 
from about the year 1000. Details of this, the 
most important of all Danish excavations in re- 
cent years, are withheld until publication (in 
1948). In 1946 C. G. Schultz at Aggersborg in 
North Jutland found the remains of a quite 
analogous ring-shaped fortification, now ploughed 
up and practically invisible. There are parallel 
phenomena in England not yet excavated. 


33. Farm sites in Iceland. 

Eight farm sites were excavated in 1939 in 
Iceland by Scandinavian archaeologists, six of 
them in Pjérsa4rdalur, a valley near the volcano 
Hekla. In 1943 appeared the publication Forn- 
tida gdrdar i Island (Old farms in Iceland), 
Copenhagen, edited by MA&rten Stenberger. The 
work contributes to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the Icelandic dwellings in the Viking 
and Middle Ages. There are also interesting zoo- 
logical and anthropological sections. Jon Steffen- 
sen, the anthropologist, believes that the skeletal 
material suggests a Celtic intrusion into Iceland’s 
first colonization. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By Professor Karel Absolon, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia! 


The German occupation of Bohemia and 
Moravia gravely disrupted the healthy develop- 
ment of Czechoslovak archaeology. For political 
reasons, the field of ancient Slav archaeology 
attracted the attention of the Nazis. German pre- 
historic works published under the Hitler regime 
prove that even archaeology was brought into 
line to support German political and expansionist 


1 Prepared with the help of his pupil, Frantisek 
Adamek of Brno. 
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aims. Their scientists attempted to prove the 
great antiquity of the Germanic settlement in 
the Czech lands. They maintained without ex- 
ception that the Slavs arrived very late in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, and they reverted to the 
obsolete and discarded theory that the Slavs 
were brought to Central Europe by the Avars 
only in the sixth century. The Slavs, the Ger- 
mains claimed, merely copied the elements of 
civilization and social achievements from the 
highly developed Germans. Prior settlement by 
Germanic tribes was claimed so that the absorp- 
tion of the so-called Protectorate by the Greater 
German Reich could be justified on historic 
grounds. In pursuit of their theories the Germans 
resorted to clumsy misstatements. The tomb of a 
Przemyslid knight excavated on the Prague 
citadel, dating from the ninth century, was 
called the tomb of a Germanic warrior. A rare 
diadem of the same period, found in Stare Mesto 
in Moravia was used to prove the Germanic na- 
ture of the population, though its Byzantine 
origin is quite obvious. Professor Franz from 
Leipzig recommended that “inconvenient” ar- 
chaeological discoveries should be suppressed. 

In spite of the Nazis’ efforts, a number of im- 
portant works were published during the years 
of occupation. Dr. Ivan Borkovsky’s Ancient 
Slav Ceramics in Central Europe (Prague, 1940) 
is the first comprehensive and thorough account 
of the oldest known Slav ceramics in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Central Europe. It proves the an- 
tiquity of Slav culture, antedating written his- 
tory. These ceramics are relics of an autoch- 
thonous population, which produced them under 
the influence of the late Latin culture. Chrono- 
logically these undecorated ceramics go back to 
before the fourth century of our era and continue 
until the sixth and seventh centuries, forming 
the basis for the ancient Slav ornamental ceram- 
ics. 

Dr. Jiri Neustupny, curator of the prehistoric 
section of the National Museum in Prague, states 
in his work, “The Oldest Slav Culture in Bo- 
hemia” (Journal of the National Museum, 1939), 
that the existence of Slav culture in Bohemia and 
Moravia in the fifth and sixth century does not 
mean that the Slavs settled then only. The dis- 
coveries prove merely that these areas were oc- 
cupied by Slavs, but the question when they 
arrived remains open. 

The statements of Drs. Borkovsky and Neu- 
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stupny provoked, on the German side, the book 
of v. Zotz and v. Richthofen, Is Bohemia-Moravia 
the Original Home of the Czechs? (1940), in which 
they disputed the antiquity and autochthonous 
nature of Slav culture in the Czech lands. 

Josef Poulik, curator of the Brno branch of 
the Archaeological Institute, in his book, Slavs 
in Moravia to the Era of the Great Moravian 
Empire (Archaeol. Library, Brno, 1947), supple- 
mented and confirmed the statements of Dr. 
Borkovsky on the basis of his Moravian excava- 
tions. He determined the order of evolution of 
Slav ceramics from the types called the “Prague 
type” by Borkovsky to the ceramics of the Great 
Moravian era in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury. He also points out that the Slavs were living 
in the sweep of the Carpathians long before the 
Avars, so that the arrival of the Slavs in Central 
Europe cannot be linked to that of the Avars. At 
least from the fourth century on, southern 
Moravia and the territory between the rivers 
Danube and Frein (Dyje) were occupied without 
interruption by Slavs with their own distinct 
culture. 

Poulik published an earlier study, Skeleton 
Tombs in Blucina, based upon the interesting 
tombs in Blucina in Moravia, correcting earlier 
theories about the chronological order and age of 
Slav ceramics (Prague, 1941). 

Prof. E. Simek in his paper, Western Slav and 
Germanic Tribes, deals with the ancient expan- 
sion of the two races in Central Europe. He does 
not believe that the Czechs are the original in- 
habitants of Bohemia, nor that any nations in 
Central Europe can make similar claims, since 
that whole area has been the crossroads of na- 
tions since time immemorial. 

Nazi publications about the Slavs are ana- 
lyzed by Dr. F. Kalousek in The German Science 
in the Service of Nazi Anti-Slav Propaganda. 

Jaromir Korcak dealt with the question of the 
origin and development of Czech Slavs in his 
study, The Ethnic Profile of Our Nation (Prague, 
1940). He places the cradle of the Czech nation 
near the river Morava. This area shows the long- 
est continuity of settlement of the neolithic age 
in central Europe, which in turn continues palae- 
olithic settlements. 

In the first volume of his work, The Origin of 
the Czech Nation (Prague, 1946), Professor J. 
Slavik touches upon the earliest days of the 
nation. 
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A very good study is Bohumil Horak’s paper, 
“The Settlements of the Slavs at the Dawn of 
History” (Geographic Journal, xi, 2), which regis- 
ters the results of discoveries made until now 
about the origin and development of the ancient 
Slavs. 

An outstanding work is Dr. Jan Filip’s The 
Beginning of Slav Settlement in Czechoslovakia 
(Prague, 1946). He proves that the ancient so- 
called Lausitz culture and the cultures derived 
from it belong ethnically to the Slav group. The 
Lausitz culture, of autochthonous Central Euro- 
pean origin, caused a revolution in the ancient 
history of Central Europe and covered approxi- 
mately the period from the thirteenth century 
B.c. until the first century of the Christian era. 
This culture, which spread in all directions, was 
essentially agricultural, with settlements located 
in fertile parts of the country. The Lausitz people 
used cremation consistently as their method of 
burial. The quantity and quality of the discov- 
ered relics prove a very high cultural level. 

Dr. Neustupny published a paper on The 
Ancient History of the Lausitz in Prague, 1946. 

New archaeological discoveries correct existing 
notions about the low culture of the ancient 
Slavs at the time of their Christianization. In six 
volumes of the Velehrad Collections for the years 
1939-1947 much valuable material is published 
for the history of the Great Moravian Empire. 
These are the results of great discoveries by the 
archaeologist Antonin Zelitius in Stare Mesto in 
southeast Moravia, where the capital of Great 
Moravia has been definitely located. Many finds 
of jewels of Byzantine origin prove the cultural 
and political contacts between Great Moravia 
and Byzantium between the eighth and the tenth 
centuries. 

Further reports about these discoveries can 
be found in some monographs of Zelitius, e.g 
Stare Mesto, 1946; Stare Mesto, Uh. Hradiste and 
Babice, 1944; Stare Mesto—Spitalky, 1944. 

A collection of stories and legends about early 
Christianity in Bohemia and Moravia was pub- 
lished by Prof. Vaclav Chaloupecky, Josef Va- 
sica, Bohumil Ryba and others in The Dawn of 
Christianity, Prague, 1942. 

Dr. Jaroslav Béhm’s book, Chronicle of Dis- 
coveries, Prague, 1942, occupies an important 
position among general prehistoric and archae- 
ological works dealing with the ancient history 
of the Czech lands. 
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A related picture of the ancient history of the 
Czechs is given in the excellent Czech National 
Chronicle (first part, Prague, 1940) by Dr. J. 
Neustupny. The same author has made an im- 
portant contribution to Czechoslovak science in 
his book, Prehistory of Mankind (Prague, 1946), 
where he discusses the world’s important ar- 
chaeological discoveries of the last fifty years. 
Dr. Neustupny also has published a number of 
monographs such as The Religion of the Primeval 
Inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia (Prague, 
1940), Cremation of the Dead in Bohemia and 
Moravia (Prague, 1941), and Primeval Art in 
Bohemia and Moravia (Prague, 1941). 

In The Evolution of Mankind in Prehistoric 
Times (1940), Professor J. Schranil deals with 
European and non-European peoples and their 
cultures. 

Dr. J. Filip describes some features of prehis- 
toric life in Cultural Chapters of Our Prehistory 
(Prague, 1940) and Prehistoric Craftsmanship 
(Prague, 1941). 

Dr. J. Béhm published an interesting book on 
the origin and function of Slavic and Celtic 
Towns; Our Oldest Cities (Prague, 1946). 

Rudolph Turek has published monographs on 
the sites in Slavnikova Libice and the Prachov 
Rocks, Settlements and Tombs of the Ancient 
Slavs (Prague, 1946). 

Frantisek Adamek wrote a comparative study 
of neolithic cultures in Moravia and their rela- 
tion to late palaeolithic and mesolithic cultures 
(published in the magazine Priroda). Together 
with Professor Absolon he compiled the first 
scientific typological analysis of flint artifacts 
which will form the basis for the Moravian neo- 
lithic typology. 

Among short papers and articles the following 
should be mentioned: I. Borkovsky, “A Celtic 
Impression from Bohemia”’; K. Tihelka, ““A New 
Cultural Group of the Bronze Period in Mora- 
via”; J. Dezort, “The Relations of Moravia with 
the Southeast in the Bronze Period”; Fr. 
Adamek, “Byzantine Relics in Ancient Slav 
Tombs in Malomerice,” and “Ancient Slav Dis- 
coveries in the Malomerice Tombs.” 

Professor Absolon’s excavations in the impor- 
tant diluvial stations in Moravia, especially in 
Unter-Wisternitz and Predmost, were halted by 
the Nazis and in some instances taken over by 


the SS. The Nazis also confiscated and looted his 
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private library with its unique collection of pa- 
laeontological literature. Manuscripts and price- 
less collections were stolen, abused, and de- 
stroyed. Since he refused to convert the Anthro- 
pos Institute into an institute for Nazi-style 
anthropology, they took it over and it was 
eventually destroyed. In spite of these losses he 
was able to reconstruct some important papers 
and manuscripts. He has published one book, 
Mammonth Hunter Stations in Moravia, in 1945 
and others are in the course of publication. Some 
articles about his discoveries will appear in the 
AJA. Other articles have been published in JZN 
and Toronto Star of Canada in 1946 and 1947. 


AUSTRIA 
By H. Vetters 


In the years 1939-1945, archaeological activ- 
ity in Austria was concerned mainly with the 
preservation of chance finds. Those excavations, 
which were begun before the war, were provi- 
sionally concluded. These are described at the 
beginning of the following report. Only the in- 
vestigations of the Dutch archaeologist, Asien 
Bohmers, in Unter-Wisternitz, have been lost 
beyond recovery, all records having been de- 
stroyed in the burning of Schloss Nikolsburg. 

Restoration of the war-damaged institutes oc- 
cupied 1945 and 1946, and field work was not 
resumed until 1947. 

Chance finds will be mentioned under the ap- 
propriate period, prehistoric materials having 
been made available through the kindness of 
G. Mossler of the Bundesdenkmalamt. All of 
them have been or will be published in the annual 
Fundberichte aus Osterreich. 


A. 
Carnuntum 


The war prevented the carrying out of the 
plans to excavate the whole of the city, which 
under the direction of E. Swoboda proposed to 
turn the area into an open-air museum. Actually, 
it is not yet possible to determine the nature of 
the building complex uncovered before cessation 
of work in June, 1940, whether it may have been 
a palace, or baths (see plan, fig. 1; pl. xvi, c). 
The entire area constituted a “Centuria” of the 
ancient city, and is rectangular in shape, 143.41 
X99.60 m., with the long axis north-south. The 
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surrounding wall, which has been explored on the 
west and north, is bounded on the former side by 
a canal 0.77-0.80 m. wide, draining to the 
Danube on the north. The side of the canal is 
supplied by the socle of the wall, which is built 
of the same large cut stones as make up the pave- 
ment of the court. On the south and west of the 
court, the interior of the wall is lined with a por- 
tico, 4.00 m. wide, the entrance of which lies in 
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former opening through three doorways onto the 
court, here crossed diagonally by a canal. To the 
west of 9 lay the little room 8, with hypocausts, 
and before it, the foundations of two pillars. Of 
the little complex to the north, 11 contained 
ashes from the heating of 8. In the narrow room 
14, the heating arrangements could be especially 
well observed. The hypercaustal columns stood 
on a cement floor, and were 1.00-1.10 m. high, 


ROMISCHE STPASSE 


B.MEYER-DLATH .1932 


Fia. 1. Puan or CARNUNTUM. 


the south-east corner, where the wall adjoins a 
paved street of the ancient city. 

Within this enclosure stood a building consist- 
ing of a number of large rooms, the dimensions 
and relationships of which may be seen from the 
plan. Most of them contain hypocausts for heat- 
ing. Room 9, the largest, includes an apse at the 
east end. Over hypocausts, the floor was of water- 
cement 0.20—-0.22 m. thick, and over this, slabs of 
Euboeic marble 0.08-0.10 m. thick. The walls 
were covered with thin (0.05 m.) slabs of marble, 
and at the top of the wall ran an egg-and-dart 
molding. The room was at least 6.00 m. high. To 
the south lay two large rooms, 10 and 20, both 
with hypocausts and furnaces at the side, the 


composed of tiles and slabs of stone. The floor 
above was of cement, 0.30 m. thick. Room 15, 
like 11, contained ashes, and the beginning of a 
stairway. Traces of reconstruction are evident in 
rooms 12 and 14. East of 14/15 are column foun- 
dations, and it is possible that the main entrance 
of the building is to be sought in this direction. 

Wall construction in the building consists 
partly of a double foundation wall, with fill be- 
tween the halves, then of a section of ashlars, and 
above them a row of tiles.! 

Other excavations in the vicinity of Schloss 


1 Cf. Bericht ii. d. VI. int. Kongress fiir Archidologie 
(Berlin, 1940), pp. 516-517. 
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Petronell include the exploration of some re- 
mains of houses south of the castle and in the 
Tiergarten, which yielded mosaic pavements, and 
the clearing of tombs in a quarry near the west 
entrance. Here was found the well-preserved 
corpse of a child, wrapped and placed in a 
wooden casket, with two glass bottles and a coin 
of the first century.” 


Tarrenz (Tirol) 


The discovery of a Roman villa at some dis- 
tance from the great Roman road through the 
pass occurred in the course of modern construc- 
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Fritzen ware, but also Melaun and Sanzen. Style, 
shape, color, and decoration are various. Some of 
the pots bore writing. 

The excavation was conducted by F. Miltner. 


Vill (Tirol). Fig. 2 


Three settlements are distinguishable, of which 
the only one of real interest is pre-Roman. The 
other two are later, and unimportant, the earlier 
lasting from the second to the fourth centuries, 
and of modest dimensions, the later being repre- 
sented by graves of the seventh century, which 
could merely mark the passage of a band of 


A =TEMPEL, 2 *SAALYWOHNBAV, HAVSREST, eWALL m.GRABERN. 
GRABVNG IN VILL, TIROL. 


te. Schaciden. 


Fic. 2. EXCAVATIONS IN VILL, TrRoL. 


tion, and is of interest for the Roman penetration 
and occupation of the province. It is dated to the 
Augustan period by the discovery of coins dating 
to the early years of that Emperor. Small finds 
included nails and pins, keys, knives, iron rings, 
bits, and farm equipment. 

Above the villa lay the remains of an Illyrian 
settlement, which was destroyed by a land-slide 
in the fourth century. The latest datable object 
was a coin of Constantine. Pottery was poor and 
local, with a striking absence of good sigillata. 
Iron objects occurred: a sword, daggers, arrow- 
points, etc. Below the villa lay the remains of a 
Veneto-Illyrian settlement of the La Téne Pe- 
riod, which yielded numerous bronze objects, in- 
cluding a sickle-shaped razor, a few iron objects, 
and a large quantity of pottery. About sixty com- 
plete pots have been put together, mostly of the 


? For burials of this type, cf. L. Nagy, Mumienbe- 
grabnisse aus Aquincum (Diss. Pann. i, 4, 1945). 


Germans. The first, however, consisted of what 
was apparently a cult building, rectangular and 
including two fore-rooms on the east and one on 
the west, with an off-center altar of mica-bearing 
materials. The construction involved a frame of 
wooden posts supporting a gabled roof, with walls 
of stones laid dry. Nearby were other buildings, 
a dwelling and an assembly room, dated to the 
second half of the second century by a fibula with 
animal head and a bronze armband. Evidence of 
burning indicates that the settlement was de- 
stroyed by the Romans, after which it was de- 
serted for some centuries.’ 


Karnburg (Klagenfurt; Kirnten) 


The investigation of the old Carolingian Kai- 
serpfalz was interrupted by the war, but was 
later resumed by the Kirntner Geschichtsverein. 


*H. Miltner, Die Illyrer-Siedlung in Vill (Tnns- 
bruck, 1944). 
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Traces of Roman construction were discovered in 
the northeast corner. The structure, it now ap- 
pears, was built about the turn of the eighth 
century and lasted until the tenth century.‘ 


Hallstatt 


Fifty-seven new graves have been systemati- 
cally excavated by F. Morton and H. Laden- 
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cluded both cremation and inhumation, and be- 
long to the period of transition between Hallstatt 
and La Téne. 

The Roman settlement in the Lahn (Echern- 
tal) becomes better known as the result of mod- 
ern construction in 1940/41. Four buildings, 
all belonging to a late period, were uncovered 
(see fig. 3). The finds point to the second century. 


N 


Fia. 3. Roman SETTLEMENT IN THE LAHN, 


bauer, with rich finds in gold, bronze, and amber. 
Bronze situlae and the famous beaked pitchers 
(“Schnabelkannen”’) were well represented, and a 
sack for carrying salt was found.’ Burials in- 


‘Cf. H. Schleif, Carinthia, i, 129 (1939), pp. 261- 
271 who argues that the structure lasted only one 
generation. 

5 Cf. Wiener prihistorische Zeitschrift, xxvi, p..157. 


Notable is a pot decorated with horizontal and 
vertical bands, beneath which occurs the graf- 
fito, JSUNONI P M V. The glass includes some of 
excellent Cologne workmanship, of “‘Schlangen- 


6 F. Morton and E. Polaschek, Jahrbuch des Vereins 
fiir Landeskunde und Heimatpflege in Oberisterreich, 
xci (1944), pp. 294-351; F. Morton and F. Wiesinger, 
JOAI, xxxiii (1941), p. 85. 
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fadenglas” or with a feather design. Even in the 
times of the Empire, the salt mines were still 
profitable. 


Kelchalpe near Kitzbiihel 


Since 1931 the copper mines of the Hahnen- 
kamm (height about 1815 m.) have been sys- 
tematically observed, as the most important 
Austrian source of copper in the Bronze Age. 
Many otherwise perishable objects have been 
found in the layers of deposit saturated with 

- copper salts, wooden shovels, spoons, cooking 
spoons, knives, buckets, spindles, shingles, and 
boards. Tallies reveal that a kind of writing 
existed. Bronze and pottery remains have con- 
tributed to the chronology of the Urnenfeld cul- 
ture of the north Tirol, which some also call 
Héttinger culture.’ 


Vésendorf, south of Vienna. Pl. xvm 


In the course of quarrying for gravel, an ex- 
tensive cemetery of the Neolithic to the Middle 
La Téne Periods was found, and explored by 
H. Ladenbauer. In addition to fifteen graves of 
the Linearkeramik, which show a mingling of the 
later phase of this pottery with that of the 
Lengyel (Theiss) culture, a village of the Hall- 
statt times was uncovered, with about fifteen 
dwellings. The site was occupied also in the Ur- 
nenfeld and in La Téne times. The burials were 
all cremation burials, either free in the soil, or 
covered with a stone slab. A plural burial of the 
Neolithic times covered with stone offers paral- 
lels with similar finds in Lower Austria, and be- 
longs to the northern Baden culture. 


Mauthusen (Gusen; Oberdsterreich). Pl. 


In 1942 and the following years, H. Laden- 
bauer explored a cemetery of the Urnenfeld 
Period, which proved to belong to one brief time. 
The cremation burials, which are like those of 
Baiersdorf in Lower Austria, Vésendorf south of 
Vienna, Aspern near Vienna, and IIlmitz in Bur- 
genland show the strong influence of the Lausitz 
culture from the North, at the end of the Bronze 
Age. 


7 This information has been forwarded by R. Pit- 
tioni, cf. his article, “Zweiter Bericht tiber die Arbeiten 
zur Urgeschichte des Kupferbergwesens in Tirol,” 
Mitt. d. prih. Komm. d. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
v (1947), p. 36. 
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Linz (Oberdsterreich) 


Since 1938, the Bundesdenkmalamt has con- 
cerned itself with the approximately five hundred 
archaeological areas in and around Linz. The 
period of Hallstatt C is particularly well repre- 
sented. A cemetery of the early seventh century 
of our era yielded remarkable finds of silver and 
gold objects, and pottery of the characteristic 
variety. The publication by H. Ladenbauer is in 
preparation. 


B. Prenistoric Periop 
Burgenland 


This district contains the route of the migra- 
tions, and was always thickly settled. The 
Wieselburg culture is represented in Oggau 
(Eisenstadt) by inhumation burials showing the 
contracted position. Neolithic scrapers and 
blades occur in the Zicksee (Neusiedl) area. To 
the same period belongs, perhaps, a female in- 
humation burial in Kalvarienberg, covered by a 
stone slab. To the right and the left of the tem- 
ples of the corpse lay a spiral of gold thread, and 
elsewhere in the tomb, several prettily decorated 
cups of the Baden culture. 


Kirnten 


Settlements of the Neolithic times have been 
found in Strappelkogel (Wolfsberg), of which 
G. Mossler prepares a publication, and in a cave 
in Eggerloch (Villach), which may have served 
as a winter dwelling. In the Sattnitzmoor, dredg- 
ing operations uncovered two great timbers of 
oak, 4.50—-4.75 X0.60 X0.29-0.47 m., reinforced 
with ribs. Lack of parallels makes dating difficult, 
but a pollen analysis will be undertaken.” 


Niederdsterreich 


The Landesmuseum and the Heimatsmuseen 
of Krems, Horn, Eggenburg, etc., have been 
active in the study of this period. The Lengyel 
culture is enriched by a male idol, painted pot- 
tery, and “Pilzgefiissen” from Hépfenbiihel near 
Neubach (Melk),® and hitherto unattested cre- 
mation burials, established by the discovery of 
two clay urns in Langenzersdorf (Vienna XXI). 
The early Bronze Age is represented by, dwell- 


7 Cf. H. Dolenz, Carinthia i, 130 (1940), pp. 210-227. 
® R. Pittioni, Unsere Heimat, n. s., xiii (1940), pp. 
67-82, and illustrations. 
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ings excavated by K. Kriegler in Schleinbach, 
with graffiti drawn on sandstone, which may be 
identified as a station of the Aunjetitz culture, 
and a settlement of thirteen buildings in Lot 
561 in Stillfried. Of the so-called Thrako-Cim- 
merian culture, a deposit at Haslau (Bruck am 
Leitha) furnished fibulae, hatchets, sickles, a 
bronze pot, and characteristic horse-trappings. 
A large settlement of the Hallstatt Period is evi- 
denced at Prinzendorf on the north bank of the 
Zaya by building-foundations and small finds. 

In the sediment of the Enns near Dorf was 
found a well-preserved long dagger of bronze, 
with a handle fastened with four rivets. 


Oberdsterreich 


At Linz has been found the first contracted 
burial of the “‘Schnurkeramik”’ culture, oriented 
east and west, and containing in addition to the 
skeleton of an elderly woman a single damaged 
pot, now 0.143 m. high, of excellent quality. The 
profile suggests Bohemia.® In St. Peter (Linz) in 
industrial construction were found many burials, 
cremation and inhumation, of Hallstatt B, C, and 
D, and La Téne. Bronze-Age burials yielded pot- 
tery, and bronze shovels, hair-pins, and ear and 
neck rings. 

At Wels, in the vicinity of the airport in the 
Welser Heide was found a burial of the earlier 
Urnenfeld culture, with sixteen urns as high as 
0.80 m., which held ashes and various objects of 
clay and bronze. 


Salzburg 


In the castle park of Klessheim has been found 
an industrial building with a hearth in the cen- 
ter, which may be dated to the fifth century 
B.Cc., with the usual equipment and furnishings. 
It is to be published by M. Hell. A grave in 
Rainberg of the Hallstatt Period yielded a set of 
six knuckle bones, marked to serve as dice. In 
Hallstatt itself, an ancient working in the salt 
mine has been discovered, a chamber 6.00 X 2.00 
X2.50 m. cut in the almost pure salt vein, with 
colored traces here and there of the ancient 
bronze pick and two wooden steps or ladders. 

The discovery of a bronze dagger in the course 
of repairs on the Glocknerstrasse indicates that 
the Alps were accessible in the Bronze Age. 


* Cf. F. Stroh, Germania, xxiv, 1940, pp. 82-85. 
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Tirol-Vorarlberg 


A great Urn Field of the Hitting culture, 
discovered in Imst, includes 41 burials. Bronzes 
found there include arm-rings, nails with cylin- 
drical heads, punches, knives, and the charac- 
teristic semi-lunar razors, which occur frequently 
in the Villanovan period in Italy.’® 

Between Bodmann and Lipperingen on the 
Bodensee has been identified a large settlement of 
the Urnenfeld Culture, of the late Bronze Age. 
The site was formerly regarded, without investi- 
gation, as belonging to the Pile Construction 
People. 

With the support of the Bundesdenkmalamt, 
A. Held has been able to carry out extensive ex- 
cavations at Bludenz in the so-called Little 
Exerzierplatz. The earliest settlement is that of 
the Urnenfeld times, with an apparently Illyr- 
ian population. The next period shows the same 
population, identified in five cremation burials 
of the shallow style of the north Tirol. This is 
followed by traces of the late Hallstatt (C and 
D) of south Germany, which came from the 
North in the period 700-500 B.c. Then there came 
a new wave of the Illyrian Culture over the Arl- 
berg, the post-Hallstatt Melaun Culture; there 
are indications that the change was a violent 
one. Traces of the Fritzen and Sanzen Cultures 
are lacking, and the Melaun is replaced directly 
by the late La Téne. Here, the Celts appeared 
only in La Téne D, in the last century before the 
Roman conquest. Of these, there have been 
found a cavalry spur, bronze fibulae, lance 
points with sockets, knives, pearls, tools, and 
some fragments of the “Kammstrichgefisse.” 
The Roman period is represented by a military 
fibula and a large bronze coin of Domitian, while 
the Period of the Migrations left an Allemanic 
bone comb; these are stray finds, but furnish 
evidence that the region was not depopulated in 
these periods." 


C. Roman Periop 


Burgenland 


A late Roman cemetery in Oggau of the third 
and fourth centuries is remarkable principally 


10 Cf. F. Miltner, Wiener prihistorische Zeitschrift, 
xxviii, 1941, pp. 128-144. 

1 Cf. A. Hild,Mitt. d. prih. Komm. d. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, iii, 1939, pp. 195-257. 
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because, as it was cleared in November, 1939, it 
proved to have been located on the site of a set- 
tlement of the Wieselburg culture of the Hall- 
statt Period. Nevertheless, in one grave was 
found a vase, the lead glaze of which had been 
dissolved by the vegetable acid of its contents. 
Seemingly, a jar of wine had been buried with 
the dead.” 

In Weiden (Neusiedl am See), a grave of the 
second and third centuries, with a sarcophagus 
oriented west-southwest east-northeast, con- 
tained a denarius of the triumvir M. Antonius.” 

A roman colonial settlement has been discov- 
ered in Winden (Neusiedl am See), on the south- 
ern slope of the Leitha Mountain. R. Egger dis- 
covered in 1941 a great court 500X1,500 m. 
with a Roman cemetery in the northwest cor- 
ner. In the trash from the defense measures of 
1944 has been found a marble statuette of a 
Priapian type, which will be published by 
C. Praschniker. 


KARNTEN 


A sacred precinct has been excavated in Bal- 
dersdorf (Spittal an der Drau) by H. Dolenz, 
containing two temples and a smaller cult build- 
ing, with other buildings for administrative and 
technical purposes, including an iron foundry. 
The method of construction employed dry stone 
walls and wooden frame, in local fashion, and 
dates to the second and third centuries. No traces 
of burning were apparent. Of the finds, the best 
is a well-preserved goblet of pale green glass. 

The temples show a new variation on the Cel- 
tic rectangular form, since the cella does not lie 
in the geometrical center of the building.“ 

A number of new inscriptions have been found. 

1. Ober-Wollanig (Villach). On the podium 


12 R. Pittioni, JOAT, xxxiii (1941), pp. 35-70. 

13 Obverse: Galley r, ANT AUG III VIR R P C; 
Reverse: three standards, LEG II. Cf. Pittioni, op. 
cit., xxxii (1940), pp. 41-50. [Editorial note: BMC, 
Coins of the Roman Republic, ii, pp. 527 f., nos. 189- 
192, n. 3, where it is noted that these Legionary issues, 
because of their poor quality, remained in use until 
late in the Empire, when the heavy Republican and 
early Imperial denarii had disappeared. For this in- 
formation I have to thank A. R. Bellinger.] 

4 Published Carinthia, i, 182 (1942), p. 28; Fest- 
schrift R. Egger, ii, pp. 28-52; C. Praschniker, Anz. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1., xii-xv, 
1940. 
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of the steps leading to the door of House 4, 
Milestone, 0.32-0.38 (diameter) X1.57 m. 


[I}mp(erator) Caes(ar) 

Mess(ius) Q(uintus) 

Trajanus 

Decius p(ius) f(eliz) 

[inv]ict(us) Aug(ustus) 

p(ontifex) m(aximus) trib(unicia) p(otestate) 

[clo(nsul) p(ater) p(atriae) 

[a T(eurnia) m(ilia) p(assuum) XXI (or 
XXII).} 


2. St. Leonhard near Millbriicken (Spittal an 
der Drau). Found in situ in the spring of 1944 in 
a redan of the Firma Wirth. Milestone. 0.48- 
0.50 (diameter) X1.85 m. 


[Imp(erator) Claes(ar) M(arcus) Opel- 
[lt](us) Macri[nus] 

[p(ius) feli]jx Aug(ustus) pont(ifexr) 

[maximu]s trib(unicia) pot(estate) 

[III p(ater) p(atriae) co(n)s(ul) prjo co(n)s(ule) 
et M(arcus) 

[Opel(lius) A]ntoninus D{iadumenia-] 
nus nobilis(simus) 

[Cae]sar princeps 

[inventu]tis provid(entissimi) 

[Aug(usti) fecerun}t a T(eurnia) m(ilia) p(as- 
suum) 


8. Tiffen (Klagenfurt). In the vicinity of the 
old “Pilgerhaus,” found on digging a ditch. 
Dedication. 0.31 X0.30X0.075 m. 


[Imp(eratoris) Ant(onini)] Aug(usti) tem(plum) 
[vetus]tate con[lapsum] 


[b(ene)f(tciarius) ?] procuratloris Aug(usti) 

rest(ituit).] 

It is supposed that the temple mentioned in 
the text may have stood at Purpel near Tiffen. 
Dedications connected with this temple are 
otherwise known in CILZ, iii, 4787 and 4788. 

4. Wollanig (Villach). In a niche of the Pfarr- 
kirche to the right of the altar. Epitaph. 
0.40 X 0.32 X0.07 m. 


. . Letonis f(ilio or -ae) 
. tulae Dab (...) 
. . 70 f(ilio or -ae) et 
.. af(ilia) fili 
. p(arentibus) f(ecerunt). 
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These four inscriptions will be published by R. 
Egger in the Jahreshefte of the Austrian Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

At St. Donath (St. Veit) has been discovered 
in 1948 a relief of the school of Virunum, showing 
a Maenad with a knife, about to sacrifice an ani- 
mal. The type suggests the dancing Maenad 
from Carnuntum.™* 


Niederésterreich 

A grave stone found in 1938 in Lichtenwérth 
(Wiener Neustadt) bears evidence to the early 
infiltration of Germans into Noricum. It may 
be dated on the basis of the script to the first 
century. The text is as follows: Tudro | Ariomani 
I(iberto) an(norum) | XL h(ic) s(itus) e(st).4 

The Roman camp at Mautern (Krems), the 
study of which was under the direction of the 
late Dr. Riedl, is better known as a result of 
building operations during the war years. Part 
of the cemetery has been explored, with early 
cremation burials followed by inhumations in 
stone caskets or merely in the earth. The dis- 
covery of a potter’s oven offers advances in our 
knowledge of the pottery. A tile stamp provides 
additional evidence for the Cohors I Brittonum 
in the second century." The text reads: (Co(hors) 
I A(elia) B(rittonum) Ant(oniniana). 

An inscription found in 1942 at NeudGrfel gives 
information on the composition of the population 
in Roman times.’ It reads: Vindain(a) | Veicon- 
(is) | f(ilia) an(norum) XX | h(ic) e(st) s(ita) 
| Belatomar(us) et | Cobua | Verciovi | f(ilii) 
v(ivi) | Cocate | Sura | p(osuerunt) sor(ori) 
| e(t) nep(ti). The family relations implied in 
this text are shown in the following table: 


VERCIOVUS = ---?----- 


BELATOMARUS CoBua 
(Uncles of Vindaina) 


(daughter) = Veico 


CocaTE SuRA VINDAINA 


(Sisters of Vindaina) 


4a Cf. A. Schober, Die Rémerzeit in Osterreich, 1935, 
p. 86, fig. 38. 

% Published by R. Egger, Laureae Aquincenses, 
(1988), pp. 147-150. 

16 Cf. Polaschek, RE, s.v. Noricum, 1002. 

17 Tt will be published in JOAI, xxxvii. 
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The dedicant is Belatomarus. After the death 
of their parents, Cocate, Sura, and Vindaina 
lived with the household of their uncles Belato- 
marus and Cobua. The masculine name Cobua 
is shown to be Celtic by potter’s stamps in Reims. 
The other names are Celtic, too; of these Vin- 
daina is new, cf. Vindania. 


Oberdsterreich 


Discoveries in the legionary camp at Lauria- 
cum (Enns) continued during the war, due to the 
efforts of Dr. Schicker. The hospital, which in 
late antiquity was converted into a simple 
church, has been studied.’* To the right of the 
via praetoria, under the foundations of the 
plunge bath, foundations of an earlier structure 
were found, which had been removed by the 
Romans; other building remains were found else- 
where, going back before the Roman period. Of 
the city of Lauriacum, traces were found west of 
Enns in the court of the peasant Mayr, with a 
mosaic floor of black and white tiles. More im- 
portant, though not yet ready for extended 
notice, was a new fragment of a law of the city 
on a bronze plate, dealing with elections to a 
corporation. Likewise available for mention only 
is a dedication to a new native deity, found not 
far away. Both are being prepared for publica- 
tion. A substantial hoard of denarii and An- 
toniniani, belonging mainly to Gallianus and 
Claudius Gothicus, was only the most important 
among the many coin finds. 

In the Filialkirche at Schalchen was un- 
covered a Roman epitaph dating about a.p. 100. 


et Plotiae Coni(ugi) 
benigne Genetivo 

fil(io) vivo et Augustiano 
gen(ero). 


At Wels (ancient Ovilava), remains of a bath 
were found under Midchenrealgymnasium, an 
elaborate structure, to judge by the painted wall 
decoration, and the remains of mosaic pavement, 
and the pottery from the best Imperial times. A 
glazed plate bore on the back a name in Greek 
characters. Outside of the walls was found a 
Roman epitaph, which reads as follows: Ul(pia) 
Pacata viva f(ecit) sibi et Jul(io) Sucesso con(jugi) 
o(bito) an(norum) LV et Ulpiis Optato fi(ilio) 


18 Cf. JOAT, xxx (1938), p. 253. 
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o(bito) an(norum) XXX et Cogitato f(ilio) o(bito) 
an(norum) XXV. This Ulpian family is other- 
wise known in Wels.!* A second epigraphical find 
is of Christian date, and occurred on a flat tile 
from a tomb: depositi[o] Siri et Severi nep(otum) 
nodica an(norum) XXV me(nsium) IX. 
A hitherto puzzling curse-text from Wilhering 
(Linz an der Donau) was deciphered by Dr. 
Alexander Gaheis shortly before his death. 
Written in a difficult cursive, the document had 
previously been thought to be in Runes. It is 
now read, “Domino fartori Victorino salutem. 
Mox litteras meas perceperis, ut statuim(us). 
Demes litieras meas felicissime et i(n?) pos(é?) cum 
Livia peribis.” 
Salzburg 


A remarkable find made during the construc- 
tion of a new bridge over the Salzach, in a caison 
four meters below the surface, was that of a great 
marble block, 0.90 X0.95 X0.40 m., with a square 
depression cut in one side, in which stood a 
bronze steer 0.18 m. long and 0.192 m. high. It is 
thought to be the foundation stone of the Roman 
bridge, with the statue representing an offering 
to the river god. 

In the construction of a school at Irrsdorf was 
discovered, at a depth of 1.20 m., the lead cover 
of a Roman sarcophagus, and with it, good glass 
from Cologne and from Italy, an “Armbrust- 
fibel” with knobs of tinned white bronze with 
filigree work in silver, of the type Almgren 191, a 
gold finger ring, and other jewelry, also two iron 
knives. The grave, with a neighboring one of less 
distinction, belongs to the second half of the 
fourth century.”° 

In the Oberschwarzmayergut in Urreiting 
(Bischofshofen), a Roman key and part of a wall, 
turned up in plowing, proved to belong to the 
cellar of a Roman villa of some size, but the 
excavation could not be carried far. 


D. Preriop OF THE MiGRATIONS 


Finds of this period divide themselves into 
Germanic, Avaric (the Riding People from the 
East), and early German (friihdeutsch), and they 
are not numerous nor important except for the 
Germanic period. A few sherds of Germanic times 
were found at Carnuntum. Some inhumation 


19 Artur Betz, tbid., xxxiii (1941), pp. 71-74. 
20 Cf. M. Hell, tbid., xxxv (1943), pp. 39-51. 
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burials of the fifth century were found at Grafen- 
worth, in the An-den-Seen, some of them in stone 
caskets. A Gothic tomb with gold and silver 
articles was discovered in Marchegg. Burials of 
the Bajuwares of the “Reihengriiberfelder” type 
occurred in Anif (Salzburg), as also in Hérsching 
(Linz) and Marchtrenk (Wels).”* 

Allemanic influence is apparent in a cemetery 
of the fifth-seventh centuries in Bludenz. 

The Carolingian reaction to the Avars is ex- 
pressed in the so-called Kiénigshéfe and Pfalzen. 
In addition to the one in Karnburg, for which see 
above, another building of this type has been 
recognized in Loosdorf (Melk). To this same 
western influence is due the cemetery in Pitten 
(Neunkirchen) and that in Zistersdorf (Ginserb- 
dorf), where K. Krenn has discovered not only 
weapons and equipment, but also bits of textiles 
and wood of the caskets. 

Of the Rider People, the remains center on the 
plain and about Vienna. Beyond Liesing (see 
above), graves have been found in Zwilfaxing 
(Wien) wherein occurred strap-buckles decorated 
with palmettes, showing a connection with Hun- 
gary. Poor are the graves of Perchtoldsdorf, 
richer those of Miinchendorf and Guntramsdorf 
(Médling), and of Traiskirchen.”"* The Avars left 
graves also in Mistelbach in Lower Austria. 


E. Recent Excavations 


In the course of a six-weeks campaign in 1947, 
H. Vetters directed an excavation of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute around the altar of the 
Genius Cucullatus in Wabelsdorf (Klagenfurt).” 
In a polygonal court were found six rectangular 
temples of native construction, with wooden 
frames and walls of dry stone masonry. Each con- 
sisted of a single room. The water supply was 
secured through a well outside the enclosure, 
with the roof supported on six pillars, and a 
sacred well and cistern within the enclosure. The 
sanctuary continued in use from the first to the 
fourth centuries, when as a consequence of con- 
version to Christianity, presumably, the temple 
treasures were buried in a pit. 

A second excavation of the Institute was di- 
rected by H. Thaller in Mautern (Krems), where 
was found a sacred building oriented east and 


21 F, Wiesinger, MAG, lxix (1939), pp. 140-148. 
218 FE. Wirth, WPZ, xxv (1938), pp. 152-167. 
% Carinthia, i, 121 (1981), p. 11. 
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west, and a Roman cemetery. The temple was 
dedicated to the Underworld Gods. On the altar 
in front of the niche in the long axis of the cella 
stood a little vase, covered with a lead tablet, in- 
scribed in a very cursive Roman hand. According 
to R. Egger, this contained a magical curse. 

In the late autumn of 1947, the Institute in- 
vestigated the rock inscriptions of Koth near 
Rupprechtshofen (Melk), under the direction 
of H. Vetters. Rock-cut tombs contained urn 
burials of a people, who revealed themselves as 
Illyrian and Celtic by their names, Atvortes, Aio, 
Plaus, Cocina, etc. Such tombs have been 
hitherto unknown in the Alpine region. In one 
instance, a kind of catacomb had been con- 
structed. The investigation is continuing. 

Under the direction of G. Mossler, in Liesing 
(Vienna, X XV), a number of interesting graves of 
the Rider People were found (pls. x1rx-xx), rich 
with weapons and decorative materials, swords, 
scimitars, bows and arrows, golden earrings, 
ornaments of gold and silver, bronze belt decora- 
tions. With the horse skeletons were found 
bridles, stirrups, and strap ornaments. In graves 
of women and children were found glass beads, 
egg shells, bronze bells, etc. A little decorated 
clay cup stood in all graves at the feet of the 
dead, a container for funeral offerings. The 
cemetery may be dated to the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

At Gdffis (Feldkirch) in the Vorarlberg, A. 
Hild discovered on the so-called Heidenburg an 
early Christian church, simple and rectangular, 
belonging to the fifth-sixth century. The orienta- 
tion is to the east, dimensions 4.00X7.00 m. A 
masonry mensa, 1.10X0.95 m., was found in the 
substructure wall on the east. The pavement is 
partly preserved. The altar lay, not on the cen- 
tral axis, but a little to the north, as at Grepauld 
(Graubiinden, Switzerland). Apparently the 
church was designed to meet the needs of persons 
taking refuge on the Heidenburg in times of 
trouble. 


F. Brsti0oGRAPHY 


Volumes xxxi-xxxvi of the JOAI have ap- 
peared. 

Volume xiii, ed. 1942, of the Sonderschriften 
contains a study and a catalogue, by A. Schér- 
gendorfer, of the difficult Roman provincial 
pottery. 
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Volume xiv, ed. 1943, of the Sonderschriften 
contains a description of the excavations at 
Kéttlach, by R. Pittioni. 

Of the monumental Forschungen in Ephesos, 
volume v, ed. 1944, contains reports of the Celsus 
Library and the Heroon, the former of which can 
be dated, through J. Keil’s reading of an inscrip- 
tion, to the year a.p. 125. About a.p. 400, the 
building was converted into a fountain. Volume 
iv, 3, in print, is a publication of the Church of 
St. John. 

The third volume of the Forschungen in Salona, 
edited 19389 by R. Egger and E. Dyggve, de- 
scribes the old Christian cemetery of Marusinac. 
The former derives the mausoleum construction 
from the usual Roman tomb types, but the tomb 
arrangements from Mesopotamia, and contrib- 
utes studies of the epigraphical material. 

An Institute monograph by M. Theuer, ed. 
1944, is devoted to the altar of the Artemisium in 
Magnesia on the Maeander. 

In 1946, the Institute published the study of 
L. Feilers on the Villa of the Mysteries at Pom- 
peii, entitled Mysterion. The author considers in 
particular the influence of the Gnosis, and the 
origin of the cross symbol. 

In the present year, C. Praschniker has pub- 
lished from the records of the late E. Nowotnys, 
in a large and handsome volume, the Baderbezirk 
von Virunum. 

Volumes ix and x of the Schriften der Balkan- 
kommission have been published by the Institute, 
1939, the former of E. Groag dealing with the 
Imperial officials of Achaia down to Diocletian, 
the latter by E. Swoboda concerned with the 
system of the upper Moesian Limes in Serbia. He 
has determined that the construction of the 
Roman road through the Iron Gate was due to 
Tiberius, not to Trajan. : 

In 1941 appeared Volume iii of the Titult 
Asiae Minoris, under the editorship of Adolf 
Wilhelm. 

The Historical Society of Kirnten has pub- 
lished issues 128-144 (1939-1947) of Carinthia i, 
and in 1943, issued a Festschrift fiir R. Egger. 

Volumes 88-92 (1939-1947), of the Jahrbuch 
des oberésterreichischen Musealvereins contain the 
latest finds in Hallstatt. 

The Jahrbuch of the Wels Museum, ed. 1938, 
contains much of local interest. 

The Jahrbuch of the Vorarlberger Museums- 
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vereine has issued two volumes (1940, 1941) on 
the exploration of the ancient Brigantium, and 
other local sites. 

Volume xix of the Ferdinandeum of the Mu- 
seum Ferdinandeum has been published, and six 
issues (1939-1944) of Joanneum, the journal of 
the Stirian Landesmuseum Joanneum. 

In the series Niederdonau, published by K. 
Kiihne, has appeared in 1940 number 4 by A. 
Seracsin, Die rimischen Grabfelder von Loretto 
und Leithaprodersdorf, and in 1941, number 9, H. 
Riedl, Mautern zur Rémerzeit. 

In the series Kunstdenkmiler of H. Kenner 
published by the Verlag Deuticke in 1946 has ap- 
peared a volume entitled, Der Fries des Tempels 
von Bassae-Phigalia. 

A new edition with a commentary on the Vita 
Sancti Severini of Eugippius, edited 1947 by R. 
Noll, contains useful summaries of the historical 
and archaeological material in Austria in the 
early Christian times. 


G. Tut Museums 


In Vienna, the Kunsthistorische Museum 
suffered severe bomb damage, but is being re- 
built. The contents were saved. The Museum 
Vindobonense was completely destroyed. 

In Kirnten, the Klagenfurt Museum suffered 
serious bomb damage, and the central part is 
almost entirely destroyed, but reconstruction has 
been undertaken, and there has been little dam- 
age among the exhibits. In Villach, the Museum 
and its contents were destroyed, with the valu- 
able prehistoric (Frigg) collection. 

The rich Museum in Salzburg, with collections 
important for antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
was leveled with the ground. The Schlossmuseum 
of Petronell and the depot of the Excavation 
1938-1940 were plundered, and little remains ex- 
cept the Lapidarium. It had contained the finds 
from the city of Carnuntum. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
By Antonio Garcia y Bellido* 


It is a difficult task to compress into a few 
pages seven years of archaeological activity on 


* The translation has been made by Daniel E. 
Woods of Manhattanville College, New York. The 
abbreviations used are those codified by the AJA. 
However, to these have to be added the following: 


the Iberian peninsula. These years for the most 
part saw much of the world at war, but for Spain 
these seven years have been peaceful ones. Fortu- 
nately Professor Walter W. S. Cook of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University, recently 
gave a résumé! of the archaeological activities of 
Spain, particularly of the Middle Ages. This to- 
gether with the fact that the American Journal of 
Archaeology devotes its attention principally to 
classical antiquity has permitted me to spend less 
time on the mediaeval period, highlighting only 
the most outstanding monuments of that time. 
Consequently I have devoted more space to 
those periods antedating Christian times. There- 
fore the reader will herein find more information 
about Greek, Punic, Iberian, Celtic, Roman, and 
Visigothic cultures, almost all of which fell en- 
tirely within ancient times, than about the 
mediaeval culture. Due to spatial considerations 
all reference to museum activities (of great im- 
portance because of the reorganization of old and 
the creation of new ones) has been omitted; also 
reference to books or monographs dedicated to 
monuments already known and pertaining to our 
periods has been strictly limited. This therefore 
is simply a chronicle of the archaeological dis- 
coveries during the seven years 1940-1947. This 
report will lack information about the unpub- 
lished current finds, the study of which will be 
included in future chronicles, as their results are 
known. That explains why some finds made 
previous to 1940 are included in this chronicle; 
although only such of those are included as were 
considered to be of outstanding importance. A 
bibliography is supplied for all of the monuments 
discussed, and illustrations of the most impor- 
tant ones; a map (fig. 4) shows the sites. 


PALAEOLITHIC 


The excavation in the cave of Parpallé, al- 
ready partially known by scholars, was suitably 


AB—Archivo de Beja; AEArq—Archwo Espajiol de 
Arquelogia; AEA —Archiwo Espafiol de Arte; Amp — 
Ampurias; Anuari—Anuari del Institut destudies 
catalans; BRAH —Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia; BSAA Univ. Vall. —Boletin del Seminario 
de Arte y Arqueologta de la Universidad de Valladolid; 
MMAP—Memorias de los Museos Arqueoldgicos 
Provinciales; BSAL—Boletin de la Sociedad Arqueo- 
légica Luliana; IP —Investigacion y Progreso. 
1 College Art Journal, v, pp. 53-58. 
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published in 1942.? It is perhaps one of the most 
important discoveries and publications in the 
whole of Europe during the past decade. For in 
Parpallé appeared a great quantity of slabs of 
slate showing palaeolithic engravings and paint- 
ings. These slabs number about six thousand and 
have on them figures of animals which date from 
the Aurignacian period onward, and fortunately 
they were found in clearly distinguished strata. 
In the site called “El Cuetu,” near Llanes 
(Asturias) were discovered new galleries in an 
already known cave. Here there were found 
Quaternary paintings with bisons, male and fe- 
male deer, horses, goats, the head of a horse, etc., 
in all forty-four figures. The excavations within 
showed stone and bone materials with engraved 
deer, fish, a bird with a large beak, a horse’s 
head.? In the province of Guadalajara, on the site 
called “Cueva de los Casares,” near Riba de 
Saelices, was discovered a very important series 
of figures related to the Upper Aurignacian pe- 
riod. Its very fine representations include horses, 
bulls, stags, a fleecy rhinoceros, etc., reaching at 
times the highest level of quaternary art. An- 
thropomorphic figures, famous for their magical 
character, are also present in these paintings.‘ In 
Portugal many palaeolithic deposits have been 
found, e.g. those of Sezimbra, Nazaré, those of 
the region of Caldas da Rainha and Foz do 
Arelho (more than a hundred of these discovered 
by Professor M. Heleno, of Lisbon) those of 
Alpiarca, Algarve, etc. These have been or will be 
published by their discoverers in monographic 
form.5 


2 Professor Luis Pericot, La cueva del Parpallé 
(Madrid, 1942). Also Gordon Childe, Antiquity, xviii 
(1944). 

3 J. Uria, La Caverna prehistorica del Cuetu, Lledias 
(Asturias), y sus pinturas rupestres (Madrid, 1944). 
Suspicion has been cast on the authenticity of these 
paintings, but contrary to the belief of Conde de la 
Vega del Sella, who studied them shortly before his 
death. 

4J. Cabre, AEArg., xli, 1940. 

5 We limit ourselves to the following: Zbyszewski, 
Flaes, Mendes Leal y Rau, Amp., vii-—viii, 1945-46; 
Zbyszewski, AE Arq., lxv, 1946; A. Viana, La Assoagao 
portuguesa para o progresso das Ciéncias (Porto, 1943); 
Broteria, xl, 1945; F. Russell Cortez, Instituto de 
Antropologia de la Univ. de Oporto, 1943; as well as 
other monographs by E. Jalhay; A. do Paco; Lyster 
Franco; etc. 


NEOLITHIC AND BrRonzE AGE 


To the north of the Province of Granada, in 
the site called Montefrio, there has been explored 
an extensive dolmen zone containing small 
sepulchres of very different ground plan. Some of 
these were undisturbed, and contained human 
remains in the retracted or extended position. In 
spite of their differences the general type consists 
of a trapezoidal room preceded by a short 
dromos. The furnishings consist of knives, arrow- 
heads, blades, all of flint; axes of diorite; daggers; 
spades and arrowheads of copper, mixed with 
arsenic and antimony (no tin); ceramics adorned 
with motives of the southeast neolithic type; 
jewelry in the form of bracelets, rings of shell, 
neckiace beads, etc.* Of the “‘arg4rica”’ necropolis 
of Alcaide, near Antequera (M4laga) only ad- 
vance notices have been given. Here caves were 
excavated in the rock containing an entrance 
corridor and a circular burial chamber (a type 
similar to the famous one of Romeral and akin to 
those described). It is interesting in its close re- 
lationship with those of Sicily and Portugal and 
its remote but clear dependence on those of the 
valley of the Egeo.’ In the southern part of the 
peninsula, on the Atlantic coast, much research 
has been carried on by the excavators. Attention, 
above all, should be called to the Portuguese dis- 
coveries in Alapraia and Vila Nova de S. Pedro. 
The material here pertains to chalcolithic stations 
of the highest importance. The finds are of every 
sort and show close relations between the 
Mediterranean East and Western Europe. In 
Alapraia, near Cascais (west of Lisbon) were dis- 
covered three more caves, which must be added 
to those first found in 1889. These three new 
caves have given up wonderful ceramic material 
of the bell-shaped type; beads; stone votive 
sandals; plaques of slate in the form of idols, 
etc.,® now in the Museo del Conde de Guimaraes 
in Cascais. Concerning the discoveries of Vila 
Nova de S. Pedro, a site located near Sanatarem, 
we have to limit ourselves to a résumé of the 
campaigns from 1939 to 1942. Here work was 


6 C. de Mergelina, BSAA Univ. Vall., 1941-42. 

7 Giménez-Reyna, Memoria Arqueolégica de la 
Provincia de Mélaga hasta 1946 (Madrid, 1946). 

8E. Jalhay and A. de Pacos, Anais Acad. Port. da 
Historia, iv, 1941; Bol. do Museu-Biblioteca do Conde 
de Castro Guimardes, no. i. 
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actually done in exploring a town situated on top 
of a hill. A part of the walled precinct has been 
uncovered, some underground granaries; mineral 
deposits; dwellings of rectangular ground plan; 
remains of carbonized grain; a small clay figure 
of a woman with tatooed face; a statuette of bone, 
strange in appearance in that it recalls Mesopo- 
tamian forms, perhaps by mere coincidence; bell- 
shaped pottery; stone material in abundance 
(arrow points, axes, mallets); bone instruments; 
beads; perforated shells; engraved plaques of 
slate; cylindrical idols; more varieties of axes, 
arrows, daggers, chisels; sheets of copper; etc.® 
There are also finds from the artificial grotto of 
Ermegeira, near Torres Vedras,’® as well as 
those of Pérto do Concelho, near Mac4o (Beira 
Baixa)." The cave burials of Montgri (Gerona) 
are related to those of La Clape (Narbonne). In 
them were found small necklace beads of black 
stone, evidently imported, identical with those of 
La Clape and also those lately found in Valls 
(Tarragona) as well as those known in eastern 
Spain. It would seem that this zone was con- 
nected with Southern France by a similar cul- 
tural physiognomy which can be dated to about 
the year 2000 s.c." The caves of Tivisa™ belong 
to the early chapters of the Bronze Age, after the 
first invasions of the “Campos de Urnos” 
(Urnenfelderkultur). Pottery of the “‘argarico” 
type has been found here. Finally there was 
found an extraordinary deposit of bronze axes in 
Samieira (near Pontevedra). The 175 axes were 
probably made for commercial purposes, they 
must have been packed in a box of wood or twigs 
seeing that they were found in the form of a 
prism, with the edges measuring one meter and 
the square base 0.50 meter. It is the largest find 
of this kind known in Spain.” 

We must not terminate this section devoted to 
the prehistoric period without citing the explora- 


® A. do Pacos and E. Jalhay, Broteria, xxxiv, 1942; 
xxxvii, 1943. For the relations between the material 
of Vilanova and the Orient, see E. Jalhay, Report to 
the Hispanic-Portuguese Congress for the Advance of 
Science (Oporto, 1942; and 1943). 

10M. Heleno, Ethnos, ii, 1942. 

Jalhay, Broteria, xxxviii, 1944. 

22 Vilaseca, Amp, ii, 1940. 

18 Pericot, Amp, i, 1939. 

14 Vilaseca, Amp, i, 1939. 

16 A. Garcia y Bellido, AE Arq., lxiv, 1946. 
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tions lately brought to a head in Africa. They 
were conducted by Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Moroccan investigators. During the past few 
years in Spanish West Africa various mixed ex- 
peditions formed by participating geologists, 
ethnologists, naturalists, anthropologists, and 
archaeologists, have worked together in survey- 
ing the interior of Morocco, the Spanish Sahara, 
and the territories of Ifni and Cabo Jubi. These 
efforts have discovered a great number of stone 
deposits, and engraved rocks and slates. The 
garrison officials in these territories, who guided 
the specialists in their investigations, played an 
important part in these finds. Of very great in- 
terest are the engravings showing figures both 
human and animal (elephants, antelopes, oxen, 
gazelles, rhinoceroses, giraffes, ostriches, cats, 
horses), anthropomorphic figures, geometric 
figures, etc. They date from comparatively recent 
times, in spite of the fact that most of the fauna 
mentioned above has disappeared, evidently sur- 
vivals of prehistoric communities and retarded 
far behind their contemporary Mediterranean 
culture. In some cases however a combat chariot 
and a palm tree show evidences of more recent 
date."* To these may be added the palaeolithic 
finds in the northeast of Angola,” and those in 
the region of Tarache (Spanish Morocco).!* 


ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CANARY ISLANDS 


The conquest of the Canary Islands by the 
Spaniards in the fifteenth century and the rapid 
incorporation of these islands into Spanish his- 
tory together with the consequent flow of pen- 
insular immigration have clearly outlined the 
primitive culture of the pre-Spanish aboriginals. 
Information about this culture, formerly known 
through the books of the chroniclers and docu- 
ments of the archives, has grown by the applica- 
tion of modern archaeological methods. Its in- 
terest is more than merely local. Because of its 
proximity both to the African continent and to 
Western Europe it may contain evidences of the 
Mediterranean cultures which possibly arrived 


16 J, Martinez, Atlantis, xvi, 1941; especially M. 
Almagro, Amp, vi, 1944; and the articles of J. Mateu 
and M. Almagro, Amp, vii-—viii, 1945-46. 

17J. Janmart, Subsidios para a Arqueologia dos 
povos da Lunda, (Lisbon, 1947, 2nd edition). 

18 C, Moran, Memoria del Protectorado Espafiol de 
Marruecos, iv, 1941. 
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here by way of Africa in the remote past. In fact 
this is confirmed by the explorations of the past 
seven years. Towns have been discovered with 
houses of round or elliptical plan, but with an 
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(fig. 6) in inscribed circles and touching, radial 
compartments, and a great quantity of burials by 
inhumation. In these was discovered pottery, 
some painted with geometric motives, and in the 


Fic. 5. Typrcan Pre-SpanisH Hovuss or THE Canary Isuanps. Ext-Hoyo, ALDEA DE SAN 
Nicotas, GRAN CANARIA. 
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Fic. 6. SkeTcH OF THE LARGE MULTIPLE Toms or “La Guancna,” GRAN CANARIA. 


internal arrangement in the form of a Greek 
cross (fig. 5). They must have been covered with 
wood and branches, according to the Castilian 
historians. Buildings also have been uncovered 
showing a civil character, or a religious character 
of some complexity; circular mound tombs, some 


curious form that recalls Spanish neolithic. Fab- 
rics of rattan and tanned skin, with which to 
wrap the bodies, have been found, and objects of 
wood, and a few examples of very primitive 
sculpture, also stone work in quartz and basalt, 
and geometric rock paintings and inscriptions 
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which can be related to the Berbers of North 
Africa. The primary problem set up by these dis- 
coveries is concerned with the origin, date, and 
relationship of these data. There are clear rela- 
tions with Sardinian buildings, Balearic, North 
African, and even Iberian. But evidence is lack- 
ing to prove whether or not these similarities can 
be chronologically supported. In any case it 
would be premature to extract conclusions from 
these parallels, since we do not as yet know the 
chronological space time of the pre-Spanish 
Canary Island culture and know very little about 
its relative chronology. For until now the archae- 
ological evidence has not been presented in defi- 
nite superimposed 


Punic COLONIZATION 


By reason of the new installation of the 
Archaeological Museum of Seville, work has been 
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European invasions, etc.), was found a bronze jar, 
only recently published, although it was found 
before 1936. It is an oinochoe and now in the 
Museo del Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 
Madrid (fig. 8). It belongs to the Punic archaic 
series, and compares favorably with that of the 
Cafiada de Ruiz Sanchez and that of the Regolini 
Galassi Tomb.” Of the recent explorations under- 
taken in Ibiza there are as yet no published 
notices, but I can report in advance that they 
are uncovering new hypogea with funerary mate- 
rial of a type already known. One of these struc- 
tures, very large, contained a number of unused 
sarcophagi. In Cadiz there are for the moment 
no new finds of importance. 


GREEK COLONIZATION AND Its GROWTH 


As is known, Emporion is the only one of the 
Greek colonies in Spain that has been located 


Fic. 7. Prrce or ENGRAVED Ivory FROM THE Punic NEcROPOLIS oF CARMONA, 
Museum or SEVILLE. 


expended on the cleaning and restoration of all 
the objects, some of which are pleasantly sur- 
prising, e.g. the ivory finds from Carmona 
(Sevilla) which form a series with the group in 
the Hispanic Society of New York.?* This “re- 
covery” shows pieces with engravings such as 
those seen on the example given in fig. 7.7" In the 
estuary of Huelva, which during its occasional 
dredgings has given up some surprising archaeo- 
logical pieces (e.g. the sixth century Greek 
helmet, the Celtic swords of the first Central- 


19 Jiménez Sanchez, Atlantis, xvi, 1941, and espe- 
cially, Excavaciones arqueolégicas en Gran Canaria 
(Madrid, 1946). 

20 Bonsor, Early Engraved Ivories (New York, 1928). 

21 Concepcién Fernandez Chicarro, MMAP, vi, 
1945; AE Arg, Ixviii, 1947. 


and excavated. It must have been the largest of 
the colonies. The excavations carried out regu- 
larly since 1908 set out to uncover all the area 
within the ancient inclosure, the visible parts of 
which date from the Hellenistic and Roman 
epochs. Now the excavators have begun to make 
deep test pits and trenches below the upper 
stratum, to uncover the remains of the purely 
Greek city lying beneath and to solve the many 
chronological problems still awaiting explana- 
tion. For the present the presence of a popular 
Ionian pottery is of interest; it is similar to that 


#2 Tt was published for the first time in my book 
Fenicios y Carthagineses en Occidente (Madrid, 1942), 
but at that time I did not know its provenance, 
which after investigation I found out to be the Estu- 
ary of the Huelva. 
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which has also turned up in the south of France.” 
The most important of the Greek figured vases 
last found in Ampurias are represented in pl. 
xx1.™ With respect to the old colony of Mainake, 
according to the ancient texts “the most western 
of all in the Greek world,” we continue in the 
same ignorance as before. The attempts of A. 
Schulten to locate it have proven unfruitful. He, 
supposing that it was in Torre del Mar, a locality 
near Vélez-Malaga, made several trial digs there, 
particularly in the Cerro del Pefién, but the finds 
were limited to prehistoric, Iberian, and Roman 
potsherds, and there was nothing of the Greeks 


ASB 


Fic. 8. Bronze OrnocHoE RECOVERED FROM THE 
Estuary or Museo pet INsTITUTO DE 
VALENCIA DE Don Juan, Manprip. 


there.* Concerning Hemeroskopeion the same 
thing can be said. The traditional belief was that 
it had been Denia (ancient Dianium) and there 
is where Strabo (III, 4, 6.) among others placed 
it,* but traces of such a site have not as yet been 
found in that height. The hypothesis of R. 
Carpenter?’ placing it in Pefién de Ifach, slightly 
farther south, has had no substantiation either, 
up to this time. 

Much more interest is attached, in the mean- 
while, to the other Greek evidence including both 
chance and excavated finds. In fact, besides the 
continual and extensive ceramic remains, espe- 


% Jacobsthal and Neuffer, Préhistoire, ii, pt. i, 1933. 

Almagro, Amp, ii, 1940; and also see MM AP, 
i, 1940, p. 32, and pl. xt. 

2 A. Schulten, AA, 1940, p. 96; and 1943, p. 24. 

% A. Garcia y Bellido, AEArg, xliii (1941), p. 349. 

27 The Greeks in Spain (1925), pp. 11 ff. 
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cially Hellenistic (pottery with figures, sherds of 
the so-called “Etrusco-Campanian” style), which 
appear in abundance in all of the Iberian towns 
of the Mediterranean coast, we have some Greek 
figurines both in bronze and in clay, and other 
objects coming not only from the Balearic 
Islands, but also from the east and the interior of 
the peninsula. One of these bronze figurines is 
more interesting than all the ones found hitherto 
on the Balearics. It comes from Lluchmayor and 
is owned by a collector of Barcelona, having been 
found by a worker on the island. It is of pure 
bronze, 12 cm. high, its feet and hands badly 
preserved, crudely made (pl. xx, B), showing 
a very pronounced archaic style for the beginning 
of the sixth century. The figurine carries a quiver; 
its waist is encircled by a broad strap; its hands 
must have held a bow and perhaps an arrow. It 
is evidently a “‘toxotes” and may possibly repre- 
sent an image of Herakles. Its date proclaims it 
up to now the most ancient Greek figurine found 
on the Balearics, a place fertile in such figures.”* 
There are some other very interesting figurines in 
a private collection of Palma de Mallorca. One 
of these (pl. xx, A) is a woman stylistically re- 
lated to a South Italic prototype, known from 
various examples (two in the British Museum, 
from Locri; one in the Louvre, from Ancerenza; 
one in clay found in the Sanctuary of the “‘Malo- 
phoros,” Selinos).?° All of these come from south 
Italy and date between fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. The Lluchmayor figurine measures 18 cm., 
twice the size of the figures from Locri. Another 
bronze in this same collection (pl. xx, c) repre- 
sents a dancing Satyr and measures 19 cm. It was 
found with the former figure in the vicinity of 
Lluchmayor. It may have been a part of the 
handle of a situla cover, similar to the type cur- 
rent in Etruria and Central Italy. The figure in 
its time was ithyphallic, although it may not seem 
so now because of the mutilated state in which it 
has come down to us.*° In another private collec- 
tion, in Lluchmayor, there is a large bronze head, 
which must measure nearly half a meter in height. 
It was found in the ruins of a megalithic low 
tower near Lluchmayor. From the shape of its 


28 A. Garcia y Bellido, IP, 1940, no. 8, AE Arg, xlv, 
1941. 

29 NS, 1920, p. 84, fig. 22. 

30 A. Garcia y Bellido, AE Arg, Ixi, 1945. 
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helmet, of the “Phrygian” type, its lofty crest 
(now gone but similar no doubt to the one on the 
helmet in pl. xx, c), and its characteristic tech- 
nique, it must have belonged to a figure similar to 
that of “Son Carrio,” or even more to that of 
“Son Favar,” which we shall now discuss.™ 

In the site called “Son Carrio,” Mallorca, a 
worker found within the area of a megalithic low 
tower a bronze figure (pl. xx111, D) representing a 
warrior brandishing a lance (which is preserved) 
and defending himself with a shield (now lost). 
Very late “Etrusco-Campanian”’ ceramics, simi- 
lar to those of Ibiza, and vases of clay, indige- 
nous and of crude manufacture, proclaim a com- 
paratively late date. It appeared, then, in a re- 
cent Hellenistic environment, and from what you 
can get from its appearance, roughly but in- 
timately related to the figures from “Son 
Favar,” (pl. xx, B, c). It measures 23 cm. and 
wears a helmet in the shape of a “pilos,” with a 
thick border, perhaps of Italic ancestry. 

Perhaps the most surprising collection of this 
type may be that group of figurines found in the 
site called “Son Favar,”’ situated in the vicinity 
of Capdepera, in the northeast corner of 
Mallorca. Here a workman by chance stumbled 
on a figurine of bronze, representing a warrior 
with his lance and shield missing (pl. xxmu, 4), 
in an attitude resembling that of the previous 
figure (“Son Carrio’). The helmet he wears, in 
the shape of a “pilos” has on one of its sides an 
appendage, and also the remnants of two horn- 
like ornaments, similar to those seen on a certain 
species of Italian helmet (e.g. the one from 
Canosa, in the Museum of Karlsruhe; one in 
Ruvo; another in Naples; those in the Ancona 
Museum; one from Magna Graecia, in the 
British Museum, etc.). The figurine we are con- 
sidering must have been placed on a pedestal, to 
judge from the dowels which drop from the soles 
of the feet. It measures over all 29.5 cm. and is 
now in the Arté Museum. The discovery of this 
statue stimulated the interest of the archaeolo- 
gist, Sr. Amorés, who undertook some methodical 
excavating on the same site. This resulted in the 


R. Amorés and A. Garcia y Bellido, AE Arg, 
xvi, 1947. 

27. R. Amorés, BSAL, lx, 1944. A. Garcia y Bel- 
lido, AE Arg, lxi, 1945. The figurine is in the Museo de 
Arta. ‘ 
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uncovering of an indigenous construction with a 
circular plan (a megalithic low tower) and beside 
it a kind of sanctuary where came to light three 
more bronze figurines, like the first, undraped 
warriors in the act of attacking. Their size and 
manufacture are, however, quite distinct. The 
most important, because of its craftsmanship 
and dimensions (pl. xx, c), measures a half a 
meter over all; the lance is lost but the shield is 
still preserved, and it is oblong in shape. The 
modelling of its body, although shapeless and 
crude, betrays classical ideas. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature of this curious figure is the 
helmet. It has a large neck covering, a high vizor, 
and two chin straps which, as the wings of a bird, 
lift themselves to both sides of the temples. The 
high and graceful crest is even more interesting, 
erected as it is over the vertical stem which rises 
from the summit of the helmet in the shape of a 
Phrygian cap. Pegs from the soles of the feet 
served to fasten the figure to a pedestal, which 
fortunately was found intact and measures 12.5 
cm. In spite of the exceptional dimensions of this 
bronze statue it was found entire, and moreover 
it is in one piece. The two companion figures 
have much less artistic and technical interest. 
One of these (pl. xx, B), 22 cm. high (without 
including the dowel on one of the feet), wears a 
helmet which when complete must have been 
like that on the previous figure. This figure is 
wearing a beard and mustache, a rare occurrence 
on this type of representation; it also wears high 
footwear. Still cruder is the third figure, 20 cm. 
in height, with pegs on both feet put there for the 
purpose of attaching it to a pedestal, which is 
lost. The helmet on this figure is of the type 
similar to that on the larger figure (pl. xxmu, c). 
These bronze statuettes appeared together with 
late Greek ceramic material, as that of Ibiza, 
indigenous, and also with some unspecified 
bronze vessels, fibulae with eagles, some unguent 
boxes made of polychrome glass paste. The date 
that can be derived from this group seems to be 
about third and second centuries B.c. The 
bronzes seem to derive more or less from the 
Italic type of Mars, when the characteristic 
shape of the helmets were based on South Italian 
Hellenistic models of about fourth-third century 
B.c. Perhaps these figures (as all or almost all of 
the Greek bronzes found in the Balearic Islands) 
may be explained by the numerous Balearic 
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mercenaries carried off by the Carthaginians to 
fight in Sicily and in Italy against the Greeks and 
Romans.* It is probable that these bronzes were 
used by the Balearic inhabitants as images 
dedicated to a military cult and that the cult 
lasted until the entrance of Metellus Balearicus, 
who conquered the island in the year 123 B.c., to 
which approximate date belongs the group of 
lesser objects found with the four figures of “Son 
Favar.”’* 

From nearby Seville has come the handle of a 
bronze oinochoe; it is now in the Barcelona 
Museum (formerly it was in the Schiffer Collec- 
tion, Barcelona) and may be an Etruscan work, 
late sixth century.* From Covalta (Valencia) on 
the coastline facing the Balearics, there is the end 
of a bronze Tarentine cist, in the shape of a 
palmette. It also testifies to South Italian connec- 
tions in the fourth century B.c. The beautiful 
bronze, representing a dancing negro, found in 
Arcos de la Frontera, near Cadiz, and now in the 
Cadiz Archaeological Museum, is a product of 
the Hellenistic period.* 

Among the Greek clay figures should be noted 
some unpublished finds lately made in Ibiza, 
and also the beautiful Eros (pl. xxrv, a) from the 
Province of Cadiz, and now in the Museum of 
Cadiz. Curiously it repeats a Hellenistic type of 
Cyrenaica (Antike Terrakotten, ii, p. 330, fig. 
3). It measures 11.5 cm. and retains some of its 
original colors. In the same Museum and from 
the same place, are kept two small heads of 
Hellenistic terracottas, and the fragment of 
another seated figure.*’ 

Passing from the bronzes and terracottas to 
the jewels we must cite first of all the silver 
patera of Tivisa (near Tarragona) found with 
other indigenous jewels (earrings and pendents) 
and paterae about which we shall speak later 
(pl. xxv). It measures 15.7 cm. in diameter and 
all around in répoussé there is depicted a scene 
showing three quadrigae driven by two persons. 
Its scheme repeats formulae that go back to the 


33 For these mercenaries see my book Fenicios y 
Carthagineses in Occidente, pp. 133 ff. 

R. Amorés and A. Garcia y Bellido, AE Arg, 
Ixvi, 1947. The four figures are kept in the Museo de 
Arta. 

35 M. Almagro, Amp, v, 1943. 

36 For both see my article in AE Arg, xlv, 1941. 

37 For the terracottas of Cadiz, see my articles cited 
above. 
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fifth century, but its craftsmanship is poor and 
it would seem to have been a provincial work, 
evidently late, but made from good models. Its 
most important parallels are those from the south 
of France (British Museum), two specimens 
quite similar to the one from Tivisa; the techni- 
cally finer silver phialai in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York;** the one from Baschova- 
Mogila;** and the ceramic paterae of the style 
called “Calian” datable in the Hellenistic epoch. 
Considering the coins, jewels, and other objects 
turned up in this find, as well as the style which 
the Tivisa phiale shows, it must be a provincial 
product (perhaps from Massalia) and dates 
about third century B.c.*° 

Mallorca, which continues to yield many Greek 
figurines, has also furnished some beautiful ex- 
amples of Greek jewelry, gold pendents, for the 
most part, and of a type current in the rest of the 
Mediterranean area from the fourth century 
B.c. through the Hellenistic era. The most beauti- 
ful piece is the winged Nike of La Alcudia (now 
in the Museo Arqueolégico de Barcelona) with 
some of the pendents previously cited; the rest 
of these are preserved in the Instituto del Conde 
de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid). The Nike 
measures 5.5 cm.; is made of gold, hollow, and 
with soldered wings. It may have belonged to a 
necklace.! 

To the imported Greek coins found on the 
peninsula (among which have appeared examples 
of nearly all the important Mediterranean mints: 
Massalia; Cumae; Phistelia; Hyele; Thurioi; 
Messene; Metapontum; Tarentum; Selinus; 
Leontini; Syracuse; Apollonia of Illyria; Aetolia; 
Camiros; Cyrene; Alexandria in Egypt; archaic 
coins without inscriptions and of the “Auriol” 
type, etc.) have now been added examples from 
Chios, Cibyra Maior (Phrygia) and Panticapaeum 
(Tauric Chersonesos). Thus the commercial 
horizon of ancient Spain has been widened to the 
interior shores of the Black Sea and the lands of 
Southern Asia Minor. Chronologically they ex- 


%8 Richter, AJA, xlv, 1941. 

39 Filow and Welkow, JdJ, 1930, p. 281. 

40 Acquired by a private individual, it has passed 
to the Museo Arqueolégico de Barcelona. Cf. Serra 
R&fols, Amp, iii, 1941; A. Garcia y Bellido, AEArgq, 
xlv, 1941. 

“| For these jewels see my article in AEArg, xlv, 
1941; lxvi, 1947. 

# Cf. my chronicle in AA, 1941, p. 217. 
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tend from the sixth century to the beginning of 
the Roman period in the East. The numismatic 
value of these finds is not of great importance, 
but the coins are valuable as proof of Greek 
business expansion in general, and with the most 
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tinued recently in the plateau of Asta, the site of 
ancient Asta Regia, near Jerez (Cadiz). The re- 
sults for the moment are equally negative, but 
interesting finds from all epochs have been 
appearing, from prehistoric times to the Middle 


Fic. 9. Rrrvan Dance Scenes Pamntep oN AN IsERIAN VasE FrRoM (NEAR VALENCIA), 
ArRQUuEOLOGICO, VALENCIA. 


Fia. 10. Parntrep ScENE ON AN IBERIAN VASE FROM MusEo DE VALENCIA. 


distant lands of its western economy in partic- 
ular. 


IBERIAN CULTURE 


Noteworthy progress has been made in the 
area of Iberian culture, due not only to new finds, 
but also to the systematic study of Iberian 
monuments in general. Excavations in search of 
Tartessos, which Schulten supposed (without 
proof) in the Coto de Dofiana, have been con- 


“ Besides my chronicle from AA cited above, see 
F. Mateu Llopis, Amp, vii-viii, 1945-1946. 


Ages. Among them the Greek (fourth century 
B.c. ceramics), Roman, and Arabic, have been 
outstanding.“ The excavations of Cabecico del 
Tesoro, in Verdolay, near Murcia, have a greater 
interest. Here, over a period of years, has been 
uncovered an interesting indigenous necropolis, 
containing an abundance of Iberian ceramic 
material of a very fine type (fig. 13), Greek 
ceramics imported from the fourth to the second 
centuries, perfume censers of the ““Tanit”’ type, 


“ Esteve, Ezcavaciones de Asta Regia (Madrid, 
1945). 
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as well as other things which seem to be Punic 
in style. In addition there are sculptured remains 
of the greatest interest, floridly ornamented 
weapons (many scythes) and a Celtic bronze hel- 
met. The seated figure shown in pl. xxv, B is 
from this site; it is perhaps a funerary object. It 
is interesting to isolate the characteristics which 
parallel those of the seated figures of Asia Minor 
(Miletus, Samos, etc.), similarities which con- 
tinue in significant detail, and which seem to 
imitate the style current among the “epheboi” 
about the beginning of the fifth century. However 
this may be merely coincidental, or an archaizing 
style which in reality was much more modern, 
since in the necropolis of Verdolay there has not 
yetappeared anything with soremote adate. Con- 
cerning the finds of Liria we shall have something 
to say when we discuss Iberian ceramics.“ 

In Albacete two interesting necropoleis have 
been excavated; the one of Hoya de Santa Ana, 
near Tobarra, contained things similar to those 
of Verdolay, much poorer in quality and partly 
more recent. The most interesting objects are a 
bronze Celtic helmet, a ceramic vase with ani- 
mals in relief, in the manner of Etruscan “Black 
Bucchero,” another vase showing fishes, beauti- 
fully painted. There is also some Greek pottery 
of the fourth-third century B.c.“ 

Liria (near Valencia) which years ago yielded 
very curious examples of Iberian pottery, show- 
ing scenes done in the manner of Greek vase 
painting (the similarity is only formal, since the 
Iberians produced these in the Roman period) 
has yielded a new series no less valuable, of which 
only the most important will be mentioned here. 
One of these (fig. 9) reveals the scene of a ritual 
dance, in which soldiers and women dance hand 
in hand, preceded by musicians with large 
trumpets.*’ It is a scene very similar to another 
one on a vase dug up in previous excavations on 
the same site. No less curious is the representa- 
tion of a warrior and his horse, with a fine frieze 
of birds in the lower part; the warrior wears a 
helmet with a crest and raises a javelin on high; 


 G. Nieto, BSAA Univ. Vall., 1939-40 ff. On the 
seated statue see A. Garcia y Bellido, AEArg, xliii, 
1941. 

A pre-view in J. Sanchez, Excavaciones arqueo- 
légicas en Albacete en 1941 (Madrid, 1943). 

“” Strabo, iii, 3, 7. 
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the horse seems to be frightened by a wolf (near- 
by, on the right hand side) (fig. 10). More curious 
even is the scene depicted in fig. 11, showing in 
black figures, from left to right, a mare suckling 
its young, the taming of a colt, some hunting 
dogs, a weasel, a species of bull-baiting, and a 
struggle between two warriors who hold concave 
shields, swords, and javelins. The bull baiting 
scene is the first known graphic representation 
of this fiesta so genuinely Spanish, only here it 
seems that the bull is attracted by a kind of 


Fia. 13. Sketcu or “VasE or THE GOATS” FROM 
VrERDOLAY, MuskEo pE Murcia. 


shawl, or purse (perhaps full of sand). Filling 
the empty spaces are some flying birds, and 
triangular figures which probably represent huts 
or cabins. The scene of the struggle is not merely 
pantomime as in other cases, but an actual com- 
bat (cf. fig. 12), so real that because of its as- 
sociation with the fiesta of the bull it is'natural 
to ask whether it might not be a spectacle similar 
to that of the gladiatorial games. The texts tell us 
that at the funeral of Viriathus unusual combats 
were held about his tomb.“* The most beautiful 
of the vases recently discovered in Liria is no 
doubt the one which contains the scene repro- 
duced in fig. 12. It shows a “baroque” composi- 
tion, an exuberance which recalls the spirit of 
the “retablos” and facades of eighteenth-century 
Spain. Amidst a real tropical forest of ornamenta- 


48 Appian, Iber., 71. 
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tion, floral and geometric, which fills the voids in 
true “horror vacui” there appears in the center 
a scene of pantomime combat; two warriors, 
feigning a fight, dance to the sound of a double 
flute played by a musician to the left, and a large 
instrument similar to the Roman “tuba,” 
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the end of the Reman Republican period. It is 
worth noting that many of these vases have long 
Iberian inscriptions which as yet have not been 
deciphered (cf. fig. 19, upper portion, left.).4* In 
other parts of the eastern coast, or in its interior, 
have been found valuable examples of this class 


Fig. 14, SketcH or FRAGMENT OF DECORATION OF AN IBERIAN VASE FROM ELCHE 
(NEAR ALICANTE), DE ELcue. 


played by a musician on the right; on either side 
of this scene are two horses, one unmounted, but 
saddled, the other mounted. On the extreme 
right another rider is followed by his squire or 
foot soldier. The shields on the vase are of the 


Fic. 15. Capeza. or AN IBERIAN 
FROM Museo DE ELCcHE. 


oblong type, as those of La Téne. The technique 
of these paintings is of poor quality, monochrome, 
but the paintings in recompense are extremely 
expressive; they constitute up to now the most 
eloquent graphic documentation for the customs 
and dress of these primitive Spaniards of about 


of painted ceramics, containing scenes. Besides 
the very valuable group from Azaila, now well 
known,® there is also more recently the fragment 
(pl. xx1v, c) from Alloza (Teruel), representing 
three hunters, one of whom leads a chained 
animal." In the Southeast, in Verdolay, near 
Murcia, was found the “Vase of the Goats,” 
showing great naturalistic and descriptive under- 
standing® (fig. 13). The two pieces reproduced in 
figs. 14-15 came from Elche (near Alicante) ; the 
first is a fragment showing a feminine, winged, 
figure, which recalls the busts of ““Tanit”’ found 
in Cova dés Cuyrams, in Ibiza; the second is 
part of a large vessel on which this small male 
head (with braided hair and goatee) appeared.® 

Iberian metal work has been enriched lately by 
a series of important discoveries. Two of these are 
outstanding, that of Tivisa, and that of Santiago 
de la Espada. Tivisa (to the West of Tarragona 


49 For the last finds from Liria, see I. Ballester, Labor 
del Servicio de Investigaciones prehistéricas de Valencia 
(Valencia, 1942); A. Garcia y Bellido, Revista de Ideas 
Estéticas, iii, 1948; Ars Hispaniae (Madrid, 1947). 

50 Complete publication in the Corpus Vasorum His- 
panorum, i (Madrid, 1944), published by the excava- 
tor, Sr. Cabré. 

51 T. Ortego, Amp, vii-viii, 1945-46. 

8 G. Nieto, BSAA Univ. Vall., 1939-40. 

8 Ramos Folgués, AEArq, lii, 1943; Fernandez de 
Avilés, Amp, vi, 1944. 
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and not far from the valley of the Ebro) has 
already produced evidence for the existence there 
of an old Iberian colony; it has yielded gold pend- 
ents, bracelets, rings; Greek money from Em- 
porion, indigenous imitations of Roman 
“denarii”; a little pair of yoked bullocks in 
bronze, etc.*4 In 1927 another chance find, which 
had remained hidden, gave a series of silver 
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ancestry, and fishes represented with a certain 
naturalistic feeling. The other phiale is un- 
adorned except for the boss which has in strong 
repoussé, the head of a wolf from the front and 
done in a style very similar to that which we shall 
see in the following phiale. This phiale (fig. 16), 
the most interesting of all, has a diameter of 17 
cm. and shows on the inside a decorated boss in 


Fic. 16. Su.ver From Trvisa, Musto ArRQUEOLOGICO DE BARCELONA. 


paterae, one of them, Greek provincial, has 
already been discussed, (pl. xxv). The valuable 
find was not known to scholars until its owner, in 
1940, deposited it in the Museo Arqueolégico de 
Barcelona, where it is now. It consists of four 
silver phialai; some bracelets without orna- 
mentation, others made of fringed threads of 
silver; ten silver vases, well preserved, and frag- 
ments of others. One of the Greek phialai has an 
engraved circular decoration composed of rolls of 
stalks of acanthus, very stylized but of classic 


54 Bosch-Gimpera, Anuari, 1913-14; 
Moreno, Homen. a Melida, ii, 1934. 


Gomez- 


the manner of an emblem with the frontal head 
of a wolf in high relief. Around the boss runs a 
string of pearls (the classical motive simplified) 
and a broad circular band in which are engraved 
some very curious scenes of a religious character. 
The figures are covered with thin plates of gold, 
so that they show a certain delicate coloring. A 
superficial description of these scenes is as fol- 
lows: an offering before an enthroned divinity; 
a centaur; a rider with shield and lance; a lion 
devouring a bull; a winged genius sacrificing a 
lamb and assisted by two other winged genii, one 
carrying a candelabrum on which an eagle 
perches, and the other with two boughs, one of 
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which he holds in the left hand, the other of 
which sprouts in a strange manner from the base 
in his right hand; a muffled figure; and finally, 
filling the void, but without doubt in intimate 
connection with the scenes, wild boars and 
mountain cats (?). The technique is infantile and 
dull, but graphically descriptive. However, the 
religious sentiment or ritual is undeniable. Per- 
haps it intermingles unknown indigenous re- 
ligious concepts with ideas imported from the 
classical world. Such may be inferred at least 
from certain of the subjects such as the centaur, 
the combat of the lion and bull (ultimately of 
oriental origin) and the winged figures which 
seem to contain plastic reminiscences coming 
from the classical world, with an inclination 
toward the Etruscan. It is interesting to em- 
phasize in any case, no matter what its inner 
significance or formal background may be, that 
the ritual scene here represented formed part of 
the Iberian religious inheritance, even though 
on the reverse this phiale carries a long inscrip- 
tion with the name of a person, which has not 
been deciphered. Some of the silver vases are 
unadorned, others are decorated in repoussé, all 
of them have the shape commonly found among 
the Iberian clay vases. One of the most beautiful 
because of its decoration has on its base an 
Iberian inscription, legible but not deciphered. 
The date of these liturgical paterae must be about 
the third or second century B.c.® 

The treasure found in Santiago de la Espada 
(Province of Jaén, near the boundary of Murcia) 
is in its own way as important as that of Tivisa. 
This treasure, in the collection of the Instituto de 
Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, and not known 
until 1943, consists of a silver vase similar to the 
most simple one of Tivisa; fragments of two 
others; a silver bowl, with engraved rosettes like 
that of Tivisa, and an Iberian inscription; various 
bracelets; necklaces; pendants; rings and 
brooches of silver and gold; and finally, two 
magnificent gold ear rings which we shall now 
discuss briefly. They measure in height about 10 
cm. and consist of two main pieces, one a kind of 
disc more than semi-circular in shape, and the 
other piece a complete bust of a figurine. The 


55 The group has been published by Serra-Rafols, 
Amp, iii, 1941. For the patera (fig. 16) cf. Garcia y 
Bellido, AEArg, lx, 1945. 
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more than semi-circular disc is a magnificent 
work of a local goldsmith, the outstanding parts 
of which are foliated spirals, interweavings, 
rosettes, and half spheres, all united by a very 
fine granulation. The figurine busts are linked to 
the ends of these disks and appear somewhat as 
feminine genii, with long braids and two pairs of 
wings (lacking in the example here reproduced, 
(pl. xxv1); in their hands they hold a vase and a 
bird. It is interesting to observe that they wear 
a full skirt from the waist but that the torso is 
uncovered revealing the breasts. No doubt the 
figures are symbolical relating to a mythology 
about which we are ignorant but perhaps which 
is closely related with the scenes on the dish of 
Tivisa. The craftsmanship of these gold figurines 
is extremely barbarous and crude. In general one 
may suspect Punic influence in the ornamental 
work of the large plaque. The large pendants 
would perhaps have to be worn in the manner in 
which the Lady of Elche wears her enormous 
earrings. These finds date from about the third 
century B.c.% 


CULTURE 


We shall not enter here into the complicated 
and difficult problems of the so-called “Urnen- 
felder Kultur” or into the appearance on the 
Iberian Peninsula of that stage later known in 
central Europe by the term “‘Kerbschnittkera- 
mik.” It is sufficient to know that Spain has 
abundant and well-studied remains of both 
phenomena. We shall limit ourselves to only two 
or three of the most important stations of these 
cultural stages. As clear and evident reflections 
of the central European phases mentioned let us 
cite the necropoleis of Mola, Agullana and “El 
Redal,” known recently after the excavations 
of the last years. 

The necropolis of Mola (near Falset, Province 
of Tarragona) was published in 1943 by its ex- 
cavator in a model study.®’ It is principally a 
large cremation necropolis of the type known as 
“Urnenfelder’”’ (Cemeteries or Fields of Urns) 
closely related to other similar necropoleis on the 
Catalan coast. It seems to be of the Hallstatt 
Period C, which can be approximately dated in 


J. Cabré, AE Arq, liii, 1943. 
57 S. Vilaseca, El poblado y necrépolis prehistoricos de 
Molé (Madrid, 1943). 
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the seventh century B.c. From here came much 
characteristic ceramic evidence, many decorated 
objects of bronze showing an intimate relation 
with other similar bronzes in Spain and the rest 
of Europe (Hungary, Bohemia, Switzerland, 
France, central and northern Italy). The 
necropolis of Agullana (near Figueras, Province 
of Gerona) in general shows similar relationships 
and dependence. We are, therefore, confronted 
with more proof of the penetration into Spain 
of central European racial and cultural ele- 
ments, and bearers of iron. It seems that they 
represent the first appearance in the northeast of 
Spain of those “Celts” or “proto-Celts” of 
Central Europe whose entrance into the penin- 
sula can be fixed around the year 900 B.c. or 
somewhat later. From the necropolis of “El 
Redal” (Province of Logrofie, on the banks of 
the Ebro) has come a very eloquent series of in- 
cised ceramics (“‘Kerkschnittkeramik”) quite 
similar to that of other well known deposits 
(Roquizal del Rullo, Numancia, Las Cogotas, 
near Madrid, Portugal, Aragén). The introduc- 
tion of this central European type of incised 
ceramic is now dated about 700-600 B.c. These 
cultures continued for a long time showing a 


very slow evolutionary process. The necropolis 
of Agullana has revealed up to the present 
nearly three hundred burials some of which are 
very much later than the initial stage.** 

As is well known, a special culture was estab- 
lished in the northwest oorner of the Iberian 


58 In addition to the bibliography prior to 1940, 
principally the works of P. Bosch-Gimpera and M. 
Almagro, now must be added: M. Almagro, Amp., ii, 
1940, where the finds of the so-called “incised” 
ceramics are catalogued; J. Maluquer de Motes, Amp, 
vii-viii, 1945-1946, where the problem of the Hall- 
statt cultures of N.E. Spain is studied; S. Vilaseca, 
cited above for the necropolis of Mola; P. del Palol and 
J. Maluquer, Amp, v, 1943; vi, 1944, in which Agullana 
is treated with special attention. For Celtic invasions 
in general see the studies of P. Bosch-Gimpera, Two 
Celtic Waves in Spain (London, 1939), and La formacién 
de los pueblos de Espafia (Mexico, 1945). The last two, 
which are rich in suggestions, have made use of 
archaeological as well as philological source material 
and attempt a classification of the known place-names 
of ethnic character. Nevertheless Bosch-Gimpera was 
not then able to study the finds of the last few years, 
which clarify so many problems. For “El Redal,”’ see 
B. Taracena, AEArq, xlii, 1941. 


Peninsula (North of Portugal, and Galicia) 
which is different from that of the rest of the 
peninsula by virtue of the circular shape of its 
dwellings. The people who lived in these were 
probably of Iberian stock, but the culture with 
which they appear before us, in the epoch im- 
mediately preceding the Roman, shows (except 
in the form of its dwellings) Celtic features, no 
doubt due to influences from the new invaders 
from central Europe who overflowed through 
these regions. The indigenous folk must have 


Fic. 19. PLAN or ONE OF THE STRUCTURES AT 
Penp1 (AsTuRIAs). 


received from this contact superior cultural forms 
because while they were still living in a late 
phase of the bronze culture the late arrivals were 
bringing a culture of iron. The cultural pattern of 
the northwest of Spain has been known for a long 
time, and important colonies (“‘castros’’) of this 
culture have been discovered not only in Portu- 
gal but also in Galicia. All of these show circular 
or nearly circular huts. That of Santa Tecla, near 
Vigo, at the mouth of Mifio was excavated years 
ago, but its results, although known, were not 
conveniently published until recently.®® In the 
west of Asturias, near Coafia, there was ex- 
cavated between 1940 and 1944 another impor- 
tant site which, to date, is perhaps the most ex- 
pressive and characteristic of this culture. The 
good preservation of its ruins where some of the 
houses still stand to a height of four meters 
allows us to recover not only their plan but also 


59 C. de Mergelina, BSAA Univ. Vall., 1944-45. 
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their elevation, giving a clear image of an 
ancient indigenous city. In fig. 17 we present the 
plan and in fig. 18 the reconstruction. Unfor- 
tunately the acropolis was already demolished 
except for the circuit walls. However, there re- 
mained almost untouched an extensive group of 
dwellings which after the Pax Romana formed a 
kind of precinct outside the walls, surrounded 
merely by a mud enclosure. With this precinct 
was also preserved the entrance to the acropolis, 
consisting of a passage fortified by a tower and it 
has come down to us still preserving the con- 
siderable height of about seven meters. The 
houses were made of slate slabs and covered with 
a roof of straw and branches, held up by one or 
more vertical pillars. With regard to its date the 
findings indicate the period between the time of 
Caesar and the end of the Roman Empire (coins 
of Caesar, Tiberius, and Gallienus, terra sigillata, 
a Latin inscription, Roman amphorae, dolia, 
etc.). Explorations along the basin of the Navia 
have resulted in the discovery of other “‘castros”’; 
that of Pendia is the most important. Here are 
houses like those of Coafia, but showing two 
chambers, probably mortuary. They are related 
to one in Coafia, and to one of Briteiros (Portu- 
gal), found in 1930. A cult of rain or water wor- 
ship was intimately connected with these struc- 
tures. Their chief characteristics are a more than 
semicircular apse, and a covering by means of the 
corbel or “false arch” system. In Coafia the 
upper end of this type of structure (fig. 17, upper 
left corner) was reconstructed to serve as a 
dwelling place at a much later date; another of 
this type, from Pendia, is illustrated in fig. 19.°° 
It is interesting that the people responsible for 
Coafia and Pendia were the Albiones, mentioned 
by Pliny (IV, 3), a fact well established by a stele 
found in the vicinity and on which their name 
appears.“ The excavations of Coafia have not 
been completed. Neither have the campaigns 


6° For Coafia see A. Garcia y Bellido, AE Arg, xlii, 
1941, and xlviii, 1942; J. Uria, Rev. Univ. Oviedo, 1941. 
For Pendia, see, A. Garcia y Bellido, AEArgq, xlix, 
1942. For the funerary chambers, in addition to the 
official statements cited, see, M. Cardoza, Revista 
Guimardes, lvi, 1946. For the house of the N.W. in 
general, Lopez Cuevillas and J. L. Fernandez, Cuader- 
nos de Estudias Gallegos, 1946. 

& A. Garcia y Bellido, Emerita, xi, 1943, and A. 
D’Ors, ibid., xii, 1944. 
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after 1944 added anything of importance nor will 
future excavations be likely to do so. Concerning 
the excavation carried on in the Portuguese 
“castro” of Bagunte nothing as yet has been 
published. The settlement is very interesting and 
belongs to an epoch which includes the last days 
of the Roman Empire. Perhaps we can report 
about its results in the next chronicle. The same 
can be said for the “castro” of Sanfins, also in 
the north of Portugal. 

In another Portuguese “castro,” that of Lan- 
hoso, near Braga, less famous than those cited, 
was found a completely preserved bronze-like 
helmet of the Celtic type, with a chain attached, 
no doubt for carrying on the march. From this 
site have come various crude sculptures in stone; 
gold necklaces; clasps; arms; coins; pottery; etc., 
typical of this culture. In Verdolay and in Hoya 
de Santa Ana similar helmets were found.” 

The region to the northwest of the peninsula 
has always been prolific in finds of gold, espe- 
cially necklaces and bracelets. The latest in im- 
portance (besides those of Lanhoso, Coafia, etc.) 
are from Caldas de Reyes, Province of Ponte- 
vedra, where in 1940 a series of very interesting 
gold objects was accidentally discovered in a 
hiding place. The find is an important one; it 
contained three hemispherical earthen bowls 
(one with a short neck) adorned with geometric 
engravings, each provided with a handle; vari- 
ous anklets or bracelets, unadorned; earrings; 
a necklace; and rarest of all, a gold comb. Other 
pieces were lost before official intervention; the 
recovered pieces weigh 15 kilograms,* and are 
now in the Museo de Pontevedra. In Drives, 
Province of Guadalajara, in a territory pre- 
dominantly Celtic, a treasure was found (this 
time consisting only of silver pieces) in which 
there were more than six hundred fragments of 
indigenous jewelry, weighing in all about 14 kilo- 
grams. The grouped collection seems to indicate 
that it was a silversmith’s hoard (such as that of 
Santiago de la Espada) destined to be melted 
down for the manufacture of new jewels. There 
are many fragments of necklaces, anklets, 


® For Lanhoso cf. C. Texeira, Congresso do Mundo 
Portugués, i, (Lisbon, 1940); Amp, iii, 1941, and the 
note with diagrams in AE Arg, 1946. 

% F. Bouza Brey, El tesoro prehistorico de Caldas de 
Reyes (Madrid, 1942). 
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brooches, rings, pendants, bowls, etc., of great 
interest for the crude and simple geometric 
ornamentation. The more important objects are 
some brooches with doves, a head in high relief, 
etc. A cast with a Latin inscription is worthy of 
attention. The coins come from the mints of 
Emporion, Rhodes, Massilia, Carthago Nova, 
and Rome (Republican denarii), and date the 
treasure to about 80 B.c.™ 


Tur Roman Epocu 


For clarification this period will be divided into 
three parts, one part for each of the three prov- 
inces into which the Romans divided the Iberian 
Peninsula, Tarraconensis, Baetica, and Lusitania. 

In Tarraconensis lay the Roman city, Am- 
purias, raised on the side of the Iberian town and 
near the Greek city of Emporion. The entire 
stretch of its great southern wall has been dis- 
covered, and the lines of the other three sides 
have been almost completely determined. The 
wall was built of large stones, irregular and 
cushioned, but the joints are nicely fitted. The 
construction recalls good Etruscan practice. It 
was about five meters high, the lower half of 
stone work, the upper half of cement, poured in a 
mold, and filled with stone rubble. The wall has 
come down to us so complete that its upper con- 
structions, as well as the flat top of the wall and 
the parapet or breastworks, can be clearly recog- 
nized and studied. The wall to the south measures 
without interruption 400 meters in length. The 
complete circumference is now known in its gen- 
eral lines, and measures more than two kilo- 
meters. These walls seem to have been built 
either during the Sertorian War, or later in the 
first century B.c. when Caesar established the 
veterans here who formed the nucleus of the 
Roman colony. In the southwest corner there is 
an angular doorway, and in the middle of the 
south side another door, with an apotropaic 
phallus on one of the jambs. Inside the Roman 
city no systematic excavation has, as yet, been 
undertaken, but this will be the work of the next 
campaign, which promises great monumental 
and scientific results. In the meanwhile, a large 
palace has been uncovered in the northeast 
corner of the Roman city, with very beautiful 


“San Valero, El tesoro preimperial de Drives 
(Madrid, 1945). 
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mosaics, painted stuccoes, a female portrait of the 
Julio-Claudian epoch, a large garden with a 
peristyle and an enormous cryptoporticus, like 
those in Italy (Pompei, Tivoli). On the southern 
boundary of the wall has been uncovered what 
seems to have been a small amphitheatre and a 
palaestra. Curiously the former, although late in 
date, still used very primitive methods of con- 
struction, simple wooden platforms supported 
by small radial walls of ashlar coated with stucco 
and terminating on the outside with pilasters of 
well squared ashlar masonry. It is a type of 
amphitheatre quite different from the stepped 
series of stone found in the Imperial epoch, 
rather it recalls the primitive wooden structures 
of the Republican era. In Ampurias there has 
also been found a small clay head of Etruscan 
type, datable in the first century B.c.© 

Farther to the south of Ampurias, in Gerona 
(ancient Gerunda), an ancient Roman precinct 
has been studied. It was in part built on top of 
a previous megalithic structure, similar to that of 
famous Tarragona. Nearly the entire Roman 
circuit, with the details of some of its parts, has 
been preserved.® Thanks to the last investiga- 
tions and explorations of Barcelona, the entire 
periphery of the Roman precinct wall has been 
studied and knowledge about it is virtually 
complete. The average thickness is four meters. 
It consists of two parallel surfaces, the outer one 
of large ashlar blocks set up in horizontal courses, 
the inner of fairly regular ashlar masonry, and 
in between a rubble filling, mortar, and archi- 
tectural debris. In places the Roman rampart, 
still intact, rises to a height of ten meters, and 
has towers of rectangular plan, 6 by 8 meters. 
The general date seems to be fourth century, at 
which time reconstructions had to be made after 
the destructive entrance of the Franks in the 
middle of the third.* 


In Tosa, south of the coast of Gerona, an im- 


85 Study of the walls of Ampurias has not as yet been 
done. The walls, in my opinion, are extremely interest- 
ing, and important. M. Almagro has given some no- 
tices of the campaigns begun in 1939; Amp, ii, 1940; 
AEArq, xliv, 1941; lviii, 1945. There are brief notices 
in the Guida de las Excavaciones (Barcelona, 1943). The 
Roman palace has not been published, no doubt be- 
cause the excavation has not been completed. 

6 Serra Rafols, AEArg, xlvii, 1942. 

67 Duran Aanpere, Amp, v, 1943. 
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portant villa was uncovered, which had not been 
carefully published until recently. It contains 
very beautiful mosaics of the fourth century, 
showing figures and inscriptions.** Within Tarra- 
gona, in addition to the remains of dwellings un- 
covered, an excellent female head of the mid- 
second century (Tarragona Museum) stands 
out.® 

Farther inland, in Aragén, some valuable finds 
have turned up in Zaragoza (ancient Caesarea 
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city the remains of a dwelling with a wonderful 
mosaic have been discovered, and in a good state 
of preservation. It shows (pl. xxvu, A) Orpheus 
in a landscape charming with his lyre a number of 
animals (birds perched on branches, a panther, 
a lion, a bear, a tiger, a large reptile). We should 
recall that the “Triumph of Bacchus,” one of the 
most beautiful of Spanish-Roman mosaics, now 
in the Museo Arqueolégico, was also discovered 
within the Roman precinct of Zaragoza.”° 


rind 


{0 Metros 


Fic. 20. PLAN oF THE CENTRAL Part OF THE “ViLLA ForTUNATAS” AT FRAGA. 


Augusta). Remains of the Roman rampart still 
stand sometimes reaching the height of fourteen 
meters. The plan of the streets can be quite 
clearly traced, as in Barcelona, Cérdoba, Leon, 
Lugo, Mérida, etc. Recently, new traces of the 
rampart have been uncovered, and three semi- 
circular towers of a late date. The entire Roman 
enclosure has been scrutinized. Inside the Roman 


68 A. del Castillo, Amp, i, 1939. 
6° Ventura Solsona, MMAP, i, 1940; Bonet Gari, 
Amp, iii, 1941. 


The excavations of the familiar Roman villa in 
Fraga between Tarragona and Zaragoza (fig. 
20) have not as yet been published. It is situated 
on the banks of the Cinca, a tributary of the 
Ebro. It has a large peristyle surrounded by 
rooms paved with mosaics, some geometric and 
with symbols representing animals, a horse, a 
bull, a stag, a lion, a hare, a bear, etc.; two 
mosaics of later date, with mythological figures, 


7 Chamoso, AE Arq, lvi, 1944. 
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Venus and Amor; Herakles and Omphale; and a 
mosaic with birds and flowers and the legend 
FORTUNATUS, with a chrism dividing the 
legend, which evidently suggests a Christian 
source. It would seem that the villa suffered vari- 
ous reconstructions, the last of which, in the 
southwest corner, was a Visigothic temple with 
an apse. A marble figurine of Attis, in the classi- 
cal form of this oriental divinity, was found in- 
side the villa.” Excavations have been started in 
the large area of the ruins of Sddaba, north of 
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been revealed. The palace was perhaps begun in 
the time of Hadrian, and received various altera- 
tions down to the invasion of the Franks in the 
middle of the third century, or slightly later, 
when it must have been destroyed. The coins 
which were discovered there are an eloquent 
index of its chronology.” In Alemanras de Adaja 
(Valladolid) a villa has been partially excavated, 
which dates in the third-second centuries (fig. 
22). It has yielded more than four hundred square 
meters of geometric mosaics.”* Two Roman heads 


Fic. 22. Puan oF THE ExcavaTED Parts oF THE “ViuLa” at ALEMANRAS DE ApAJA (VALLADOLID). 


Zaragoza. Baths and other constructions have 
been investigated, but much remains to be done. 

Excavations of the large palace at Clunia, the 
head of the Convento Juridico of that name, 
have far greater interest. In the ruins (near 
Corufia del Conde, south of the Province of 
Burgos), in addition to the remains of its theater 
and other things, the complete plan of a large 
urban palace has been uncovered (fig. 21) in 
which a considerable number of geometric 
mosaics, and a few showing plant forms, have 


™ Serra Rafols, Amp, v, 1943; Galiay, AEArg, li, 
1943. 


have come from Villalba de los Alcores (Valla- 
dolid) and are now in the Museo Arqueolégico de 
Valladolid. One of them, male, seems to date 
from the middle of the first century.“ Regarding 
the excavations in the Roman ruins of the city 
of Juliobriga, near Retortilla, Province of 
Santander, no satisfactory results have been an- 
nounced. 

In the region farther south of the Conventus 
Tarraconensis, in the southeast of the Peninsula, 


7B. Taracena, AE Arg, lxii, 1946. 
7% G. Nieto, BSAA Univ. Vall., ix, 1942-43. 
Rivera, MM AP, iii, 1942. 
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three Roman heads were found by chance. One 
of them,” now in the Museo Arqueolégico de 
Madrid, is a monumental piece (pl. xxvim, A) 
and perhaps was imported from a good Roman 
atelier. Another (an old find) from Jumilla, 
Province of Murcia, and now in a private collec- 
tion, has recently been conveniently studied.” It 
is another wonderful piece of Roman portraiture 
of the Antonine period. The third is a Roman- 
Iberian head found in Minateda, Province of 
Albacete, now in the Museo de Albacete, an 
example of local portrait sculpture, following 
Roman models of the early first century.”” From 
the same region there are two more Roman 
works, the “Sarcophagus of the Muses,” a chance 
discovery in the Cathedral of Murcia in 1942; 
and the beautiful mosaic from Hellin, found in 
1940. The former is reproduced in pl. xxvu, B. 
It is stylistically related to works of the third 
century. Below the nine muses appear the figures 
of Homer and Socrates (with certainty) and 
Plato, Hesiod, and Pythagoras (with less cer- 
tainty).78 The mosaic from Hellin is divided into 
various compartments, representing the months 
of the year and the seasons in an allegorical 
manner. In the circular compartments appear 
very beautiful and richly colored rural scenes. 
The mosaic is now in the Museo Arqueolégico de 
Madrid.”° 

In Baetica, the excavations of Italica have 
continued. That part of the “cardo” has been 
uncovered which leads to the gate of the city and 
the amphitheatre, and an area abutting the 
“decumanus” has been revealed. In another part 
of Italica a beautiful statue of Venus by chance 
came to light; it is now in the Museo Arqueoldégico 
de Sevilla.2° Not far from Italica, in Dos 
Hermanos (a grange of Tixe) there was found 
some time ago a seated group of a woman and a 
soldier, of provincial craftsmanship. This has 
recently been given to the Museo de Sevilla by 
its owner the Marquesa de Esquivel and it will 
soon be published. 


7 A. Fernandez de Aviles, AE Arg, lii, 1943. 

7% A. Fernandez de Aviles, MM AP, ii, 1941. 

7 J. Sanchez Giménez, Atlantis, 1941; A. Garcia y 
Bellido, AE Arg, lii, 1943. 

78 A. Fernandez de Aviles, AE Arg, lvii, 1944. 

79 AEArgq, xliv, 1941. 

80 See my notice in AE Arg, ibid. 


In Cérdoba, underneath the remains of an 
Arab dwelling, eight meters deep, various funeral 
sculptures and three sarcophagi of lead have 
been discovered, (now in the Museo de Cér- 
doba). The burials were at the foot of the Roman 
wall, and on the road which leads to ancient 
Castulo (today, Cazlona), The sarcophagi are 
trapezoidal in shape and measure 1.80 meters in 
length; their cases, formed of sheets of soldered 
lead, are unadorned, but the lids have ornamen- 
tation, an acanthus leaf and daisy motive on one, 
and a row of running animals above a maeander 
on the other two (pl. xxvu, c). The ornamenta- 
tion is in relief and was stamped on by a mold. 
The sarcophagi are of the type “adorned with 
bands,” frequent at the end of the Empire. A coin 
of Theodosius found near one of them reveals the 
date.*! In the environs of Cérdoba, in Espejo 
(ancient Ucubi, Claritas Julia), in addition to an 
extensive inscription on the pedestal of a statue 
dedicated to Septimius Severus, and the frag- 
ment of a figure wearing a cuirass (perhaps a 
part of the figure of the Emperor), a bearded 
head has been discovered. It wears a hemispherical 
cap and may represent a priest or devotee of one 
of those oriental religions which evidently were 
very important in Baetica. Marble slabs orna- 
mented with spiral leaves and small birds, the 
remains of a sumptuous dwelling, have also been 
found; they apparently belong to the second 
century. 

In Guijo, near Pozoblanco, an interesting re- 
lief was found some time ago, and has recently 
been presented to the Museo de Cérdoba by a 
private donor. Although the relief is somewhat 
worn, a seated veiled woman can be clearly 
seen, her feet on a footstool, a cornucopia in her 
left hand and a long wand in her right hand. No 
doubt she represents Demeter; at her side are 
three standing female figures, one of whom holds 
a long torch, probably her daughter Kore or 
Proserpina. On one of the edges of the slab can 
be seen a female figure who is running and 
dragging by one of her hands a small goat. The 
piece is of good quality, apparently of the second 
century. In the fine relief work can be detected 
light touches of the drill. The religious sentiment 


81 S, de los Santos Gener, ibid. 
8 MMAP, iv, 1943. 
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is unmistakable and refers to the cult of the 
Eleusinian divinities.“ Farther south on the 
coast of Malaga, in Torrax, a few kilometers to 
the east of the capital, some reconnoitering has 
been done in an extensive field of Roman ruins, 
which have been known for a long time. Here the 
remains of a fish-salting works has been discov- 
ered, an occupation very popular on these shores 
throughout antiquity;** some bathing establish- 
ments; a villa with mosaics; a Roman necropolis; 
and a kiln for making tiles and pottery.® 

The principal discoveries in the area of 
Lusitania remain to be discussed. In the capital, 
Mérida (ancient Emerita Augusta, Province of 
Badajoz), prior to 1940 some very important 
things had been found, publication of which was 
prevented by the Civil War. In addition to the 
monumental veiled head of Augustus, a copy of 
the statue of the Via Labricana published in 
1941,® and other Roman portraits of local manu- 
facture have been found, interesting for their 
time (Julio-Claudian), and also some relief frag- 
ments from a large building, which turned up in 
the sewer of Pancaliente, near Mérida. These 
fragments are of great importance, parts of eight 
large medallions, showing Gorgon heads and a 
head of Zeus Ammon, well done in the marble 
and placed within heavy wreaths. The style and 
iconography are similar to that which appear on 
the medallions which adorned the Temple of 
Augustus in Tarragona and compare with those 
which came to light not long ago in the excava- 
tions of the Forum of Augustus in Rome. No 
doubt the marble medallions of Mérida and 
Tarragona must have been dependent upon the 
type made official in Rome during the Principate 
of Tiberius. Besides the medallions we must 
also mention some female figures dressed in long 
full robes; some capitals; and a series of relief 
fragments of very fine workmanship, with gar- 
lands, bucrania, and sacrificial scenes which 
closely recall Roman things of the Julio- 
Claudian epoch (pl. xxv, B). We add a funerary 


8 MM AP, iii, 1942. 

* Cf. my Fenicios y Carthagineses en Occidente, pp. 
82 ff. 

85 Giménez-Reyna, Memoria Arqueolégica de la 
Provincia de M dlaga hasta 1946 (Madrid, 1946). 

8 See my communication in AA, 1941, p. 249. 
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stele with two figures, a male and female, shown 
from the waist up, and with an inscription.* 

In C4parra, (the ancient Capara) Province of 
Caceres, some interesting excursions have been 
made in the extensive field of ruins of the now 
isolated Roman city. For a long time the four- 
sided arch there has been known, a type similar to 
the Janus Arch in Rome, and those in Tripoli and 
Tebessa. In the two modern campaigns the sur- 
rounding rampart has been discovered and fixed; 


Fic. 23. Barus (?) or TorrE DE CARDEIRA 
NEAR Besa (PorTUGAL). 


it measures about 2.5 kilometers in length and 
has an average width of about 3.20 meters; it is 
constructed of well squared ashlar stones. The 
general lines of the two main streets have been 
discovered, as in the military encampments, 
crossing in the center. We now know that it was 
at the crossing of the two main thoroughfares 
that the quadriform arch was erected, which 
results in being somewhat of an imitation of the 
Hellenistic tetrapylon. The well-preserved re- 
mains of various buildings have been uncovered 
in the vicinity of the arch, a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter according to an inscription, and a nym- 
phaeum. The remains of numerous dwellings 


87 A. Floriano, AEArgq, lv, 1944; Alvarez Saez de 
Buruaga, MM AP, iv, 1943. 
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scattered throughout the area of the expanded 
city afford an excellent assignment for serious 
excavation and study. Outside the walls, an 
amphitheater, as yet impossible to excavate, has 
been found, and some dwellings extra muros, a 
reservoir, and three different cemeteries in which 


only summary trial excavations have been 
made.** 
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Cardeira, in the environs of Beja. It shows a 
peculiarity in the alternation of rows of stone 
with rows of brick, as in the wall of Beja, in the 
Convento de San Cucufate de Vila-de-Frades, 
Vidiqueira, in the aqueducts of Mérida, etc. The 
general plan is given here (fig. 23) without pre- 
cise dimensions, and merely for its scheme.** Not 
far from Beja, in Beringel, not long ago, the 


ck 


Fia. 24. Bastuica or ALGEZARES (NEAR Moukrcta). 


As we pass from Spanish Lusitania into 
Portugal we are also confronted by some impor- 
tant discoveries. From Beja (Pax Julia) informa- 
tion comes about a large building, perhaps a 
bath, which has not as yet been well studied or 
excavated. The discovery was made in Torre de 


88 The systematic excavation of Caparra promises to 
be very fruitful, as soon as it is attacked earnestly and 
without interruption. Until now only brief notices 
have been published by its excavator, A. Floriano, 
AEArq, 1944. 


lower part of a statuette was found, its legs 
wrapped in an encircling mantle on which a relief 
was distributed in three zones, representing in 
the first zone the three Graces, in the second 
Aphrodite on a sea-horse followed by a dolphin, 
and in the last zone three cupids.* No scientific 
information has as yet come out of the excava- 
tions undertaken in Santiago de Cazem, the site 


89 A. Viana, AB, ii, 1945; AE Arg, \xiii, 1946. 
9 Museum, ii, 1948; AE Arq, lxiii, 1946. 
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of the ancient city of Merobriga, in Portuguese 
Extremadura,” but they are of great interest. 
Geometric mosaics from an architectural com- 
plex, a head of Gallienus, and other things of 
lesser importance, have been unearthed in the 
excavations in the area of the Roman baths of 


' 
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Coimbra, from which it received its name). The 
excavations were resumed in 1939, after a long 
interval. A large palace was explored, outside the 
walls. In front of the palace is a monumental 
portico, followed by a semicircular hall, opening 
on an atrium, which gives access to a peristyle 
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Fia. 25. Bastuica or Cerro DE LA (GUADALAJARA). PROBABLE SEAT OF RECOPOLIs. 
(Note: Tue Crosszs InpicaTE BuriALs.) 


Milreu, (near Faro).% Of much more monu- 
mental and scientific interest are the excavations 
recently carried out in Conimbriga (near 


% We only know the illustrated accounts of Cruz 
Silva in AB, iii, 1946. 

® See the brief description by its excavator, M. 
Lyster Franco, in the Congreso Hispano-Portugués 
para el progreso de las Ciencias (Lisbon, 1942). Sr. M. 
Lyster Franco has given a brief account of the latest 
finds in the thermae of Monchique, in Algarve, in his 
pamphlet, Las termas romanas de Monchique (Faro, 
1945). 


followed by a large hall. On the right side were 
arranged various compartments (the richest 
part of this urban palace) about a small court- 
yard in which there was a fountain. The mosaics 
(pl. xxrx, A) are the most remarkable feature of 
this palace.” 

In the zone of the Spanish protectorate of 
Morocco, the excavations undertaken near 
Tetuan have continued in the ruins of ancient 
Tamuda. In addition to the remains of buildings, 


% V. Correia, AE Arg, xliii, 1941. 
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an abundance of late Greco-Punic and Roman 
ceramic material has been found, many Maur- 
itanian and foreign coins, and an inscription in 
stone in the Latin and Libyan alphabets.™ Ex- 
cavations have also been conducted in the ruins 
of the Roman settlements of Ad Mercuri and 
Tabernes, near Arcila (Atlantic Morocco) with 
results similar to those of Tamuda.® 


VisiGoTHIc Erocu 


Before the Civil War, near the city of Murcia 
in Algezares, some excavations, which could not 
be published until 1940, were carried out in a 
Visigothic basilica. It had three aisles, and an 
attached circular baptistery in which there was 
a font reached by two descending steps. Other 
annexes of the structure are imperfectly identi- 
fied (fig. 24). The remains, to judge from the 
decorative fragments, are evidently those of an 
important building. There are column shafts and 
decorated column bases, lattice fragments and 
parts of the chancel screen, etc., in which geo- 
metric motives abound, principally secant circles, 
diamonds, squares, pointed ovals, spirals, etc., 
now isolated and now combined, and done in the 
characteristic beveled technique. The building 
was erected during the time of Recaredo, (587- 
602), and clearly shows, in plan, elevation, and 
ornamentation, a style similar to other buildings 
of North Africa.” 

The excavations undertaken in the vast field 
of ruins in Cerro de la Oliva, municipal boundary 
of Zorita de los Canes, Guadalajara, promise 
much more important results. These ruins may 
possibly be those of the city of Recépolis, built 
by Leovigildo in memory of his son Recaredo. 
The texts say that it had notable walls and 
buildings. The ruins are of a walled Visigothic 
city, with the remains of large buildings, among 
which is a three-aisled basilica, completely ex- 
cavated (fig. 25). The city, where it could be 
measured, is 580 meters long and 380 meters 


% P. Quintero and C. Gimenez Bernal, Memorias de la 
Alta Comisaria de Espatia en Marruecos 2, 5, 6, '7, 8, 9, 
1941-1946. The stone was studied by A. Tover, BSAA 
Univ. Vall., 1940-41. The coins by P. Quintero, 
AEArgq, xliv, 1941. 

% See the brief report on Montalb4n in no. 1, of the 
series mentioned in note 94. 

% C. de Mergelina, AE Arg, xli, 1940. 
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wide. The deposit of coins found in the basilica 
is very important, as it contains coins of gold 
belonging to the Merovingian series, Swabian, 
Hispano-Visigothic, Justinian II, and the “primi- 
tiva leovigildiana” series. In addition to its 
numismatic interest it fixed the date of the 
basilica prior to A.D. 580-583. The basilica was 
afterwards burned, looted, and razed, as was the 
entire city, and never restored. The basilica seems 
to have gone through three periods, first an Early 
Christian church with a central nave and an apse 
to the East, from which have come various frag- 
ments of figured sarcophagi, pedestals, shafts of 
columns, Corinthian capitals, stylistically related 
to the fifth century. The second period saw the 
earlier church transformed into a basilica with a 
nave and two aisles, a “prothesis”’ and a “‘diako- 
nikon” organized in the form of a transept at the 
upper end of the side aisles, and a baptistery to 
the left of the atrium, all of which transforma- 
tions belong to the second half of the fifth 
century. In the third period the basilica was con- 
verted by the Visigoths into a church suited for 
Arian worship (ca. 578 a.p.). The last changes 
must have been due to Leovigildo, after he had 
conquered the Early Christian city.” 

In Tarrasa (near Barcelona) new excavations 
are proceeding in an attempt to find the solutions 
to the many and difficult problems which involve 
the ancient buildings.®* Finally, in Yecla (near 
Santo Domingo de Silos, Burgos) some refuse 
heaps are being uncovered, in which Visigothic 
things are found: belt plaques, receptacles, the 
bridle of a horse, and objects of bronze and iron. 
It would be a pleasure to reproduce some photo- 
graphs and reports from the excavations of 
Duratén (Segovia) where for some years now 
they have been extracting Visigothic funeral 
furniture from the ruins. It already has the 
reputation of being the greatest discovery on the 


97 This excavation, still in progress, has not been 
published, except for two preliminary notes on the 
basilica and its treasure; cf. F. Alvarez-Ossorio, BRAH, 
1945, where the plan of the basilica is given; J. Cabré 
(its excavator who died a few months ago) who studied 
the coins (treasure) in El tesorillo visigodo de Zorita de 
los Canes (Madrid, 1946). The numismatic study en- 
hanced the prior information of Alvarez-Ossorio. Our 
illustration (fig. 42) comes from J. Cabré. 

% A. Cirici Pellicer, Amp, vii-—viii, 1945-46. 

99 §. Gonzalez, El castro de Yecla (Madrid, 1945). 
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Peninsula up to now. The necropolis, however 
has not as yet been published. 


Hispano-ARABiIc ART 
In the palaces of the caliphs of Medinat Al- 


Zahara, near Cérdoba, new excavations were 
undertaken in 1943 beyond the zones discovered 
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lery over columns, nor a portico on the shorter 
sides was as yet used; these forms must have 
been later introduced by the Almohades. The 
campaigns of 1944 were the most rewarding. 
They uncovered a great salon with three aisles 
over columnar arcades (fig. 26). The excava- 
tions (in some places seven meters deep), extraor- 


' 


Fic. 26. PLAN oF THE GREAT RECEPTION Hatt or ABD AL-RAHMAN III at Mepinat 
AL-ZAHARA (CORDOBA). 


in former campaigns,’ and between the areas 
already cleared. Among the new finds appears a 
group of dwellings with a trapezoidal perimeter, 
which is thought to have been the residence of 
the prime minister. Another group of houses 
belonging perhaps to the guards throws new light 
on the problem of the Hispano-Moslem house. 
It would seem that neither the patio with a gal- 


10 For 1926-36, see R. Castején, Excavaciones en 
Medina Azahara (Madrid, 1945). 


dinarily rich in every type of constructive and 
ornamental element, make it possible to recon- 
struct the entire hall in plan and elevation, and 
this is now being done. The many capital bases, 
shafts, parts of the arches, pilasters, etc., allow 
us to form a clear idea of the rich interior decora- 
tion. The capitals are outstanding, of very pure 
Corinthian ancestry, but beautifully interpreted 
for Arabic taste. A very fine base of one of the 
columns, worked in marble, carries a dedication 
to ‘Abd al-Rahman III, which places it in the 
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years 953-4; other capitals can be dated 954-5 
and 956-7. In the middle of the two side walls of 
the large hall there were doorways, with pilasters 
which can be dated 954-5. In addition many 
pieces of the socle and marble entablature have 
been found. The walls were covered with marble 
revetments decorated with some of the finest and 
most beautiful motives yet found in these ruins. 
From all this we may believe that the royal hall 
was perhaps the most splendid jewel of all palace 
structures in the West at this time, far superior 
to contemporary Christian buildings. It may 
have served as a reception hall for ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man 

In the Alcazaba of Malaga excavations con- 
tinued during the Spanish civil war. An im- 
portant fortification was revealed, smaller than 
that of the Alhambra, but surpassing it in the 
extent of its defensive methods. It seems to 
have been a work of the eleventh century. On the 
inside, the so-called “Cuartos de Granada” was 
uncovered, and a great quantity of domestic 
pottery of unusual interest. The “Cuartos de 
Granada” was the fortress of the stronghold; three 
courtyards open up around it. Another unit was 
erected for small dwellings and baths. The 
“Cuartos de Granada,” like those of the 
Alhambra, date from the thirteenth to the four- 
teenth centuries. The dwellings in the complex 
mentioned above hold our interest because of 
their proportions; they constitute a valuable 
series of examples of this type of Arabic architec- 
ture, the beginnings of which are poorly known, 
dating perhaps from the eleventh century. The 
openings were closed by double doors, and all in- 
closed a square patio. The pavement is of mortar 
dyed red, as are the socles in the dwellings, the 
courtyards, and even streets. Over the socle there 
are Cufic inscriptions in white against a reddish 
background.!@ In Almeria some private dwellings 
similar to those of Malaga, but somewhat later 


10'The excavations have been directed by the 
architect F. Herndndez, and the archaeologists E. 
Camps and R. Castején. A complete descriptive ac- 
count has not as yet been published, but there are 
advance notices by R. Castején in Al-Andalus, x, 
1945; and information concerning the projected re- 
construction of F. Hernandez, has been published by 
the architect, M. Lépez Otero in BRAH, cxx, 1944. 

12 T,, Torres Balbds, Al-Andalus, ii, 1934; ix, 1944; 
x, 1945. 


(perhaps of the twelfth or thirteenth century) 
have been discovered,! and in Mesas de Asta 
the remains of houses, earlier than those of 
Malaga, have been found. In all of these houses 
important specimens ef pottery and domestic 
household furniture have appeared, including, 
from Mesas de Asta, both glazed and unglazed 
pottery, and some fine examples of the Medinat 
Al-Zahara type. 

Not long ago in Cérdoba, the beautiful figurine 
of a stag was found in the drain pipe of a house. 
It is somewhat mutilated, the horns, one ear, 
and part of the other missing (pl. xxrx, B). It is 
of bronze, hollow except for the feet. The gilding 
which covered it was decorated with an incised 
circular pattern. It is a work of the last part of 
the tenth century, later than a similar work 
which came from Medinat Al-Zahara, now in the 
Museo de Cérdoba, while the stag from Cérdoba 
is in the Museo de Arqueolégica in Madrid.!% 

The recent substantiation of Hispano-Arabic 
export to the Islamic East is an interesting aspect 
of the study of Spanish-Arabic culture. The 
testimony is poor but eloquent. It consists of 
pieces of vessels of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with a metalic glaze. It was a type, it 
would seem, much appreciated in the Moslem 
countries, which for some reason or other did not 
have products of this class. The jars were ex- 
ported to Egypt from Manises and Malaga, and 
also to Syria, Palestine, Turkey, and no doubt to 
other parts of the East. 

In Castilian lands, but with Arabian workman- 
ship and inscriptions, some samples of rich gesso 
have recently been found. They cover the so- 
called cloister vault of San Fernando in the 
Monasterio de las Huelgas de Burgos, and were 
discovered while cleaning the plaster which later 
covered them. Some of the motives copy or trans- 
late textile and ivory models, and show a net- 
work of arches, symbols heraldically disposed, 
leaves, castles, animals (bears, camels, peacocks, 
eagles, deer, griffons, harpies, hares, etc). 
Traces of the ancient coloring, red, blue, yellow, 


103 Al-Andalus, x, 1945. 

104M. Esteve, Excavaciones in Asta Regia (Madrid, 
1945); L. Torres Balbas, Al-Andalus, xi, 1946. 

105 F. Camp, AE Arg, lviii, 1945. 

106 EF. Kiihnel, Al-Andalus, vii, 1942. A study of the 
fragments in the Islamic Museum, Berlin with refer- 
ences to the rich collection in the Cairo Museum, etc. 
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and black, still remain. Inscriptions, both Cufic 
and cursive, are also visible (pl. xxrx, c). Apart 
from their aesthetic value interest also derives 
from their date, inasmuch as they belong to the 
thirteenth century, therefore preceding the 
Granadine gesso. Their technique is also an 
earlier one, whereas the Granadine examples 
were made by a mold, those of Burgos were cut 
freshly in the soft plaster. They are prior there- 
fore in date and technique to those of the 
Alhambra.?” We shall refer to Arabian textiles 
of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 


CHRISTIAN SPAIN 


The most important discoveries of the mediae- 
val period in Spain have been those in the 
Monasterio de las Huelgas of Burgos. Here a 
short time ago they uncovered thirty-seven 
sepulchres and began to study the remains, both 
human and artistic (fabrics), which were left 
after previous profanations (Frankish spoliations 
during the War of Independence), during which 
time the jewels must have disappeared. Only one 
of these thirty-seven royal sepulchres had not 
been profaned at some time in the past. In this 
Royal Pantheon of the Monasterio de las 
Huelgas there are burials which date from the 
end of the twelfth century, but most of them, 
including the most important, already belong 
to the thirteenth. Others go down to the six- 
teenth century. Among the most famous persons 
buried here appear Alphonso VIIIth of Castile 
and Leonore of England, founders of the Mon- 
astery; Henry, son and successor of Alphonso; 
Alphonso’s daughters, Constance, Leonore, Queen 
of Aragén, and first born Berenquela, wife of 
Alphonso [Xth of Leon, later Queen of Castile. 
The unusual series of textiles turned up here 
presents itself as the most superb collection of its 
kind throughout the West in mediaeval times. 
Some of the pieces are Christian, but for the most 
part they are Arabian and extremely handsome. 
A classification has been made by Gomez- 
Moreno in his book on the sepulchres; a) classi- 
cal Arab series; b) Moorish series; c) Christian 
series; d) painted fabric series; e) oriental series; 


107 F, Inguez, AE Arg, xlv, 1941; L. Torres Balbds, 
Al-Andalus, viii, 1943. F. Imiguez and L. Monteverde 
played principal roles in their discovery. 
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f) striped textiles; g) plain textiles; h) scarves of 
light gauze fabric; i) ribbons; j) braids; k) em- 
broidery; |) gems. When you add this series of 
textiles to those previously acquired from thir- 
teenth century tombs (e.g. the tombs of Bernard, 
Archbishop of Compostela; Rodrigo Jimenez de 
Roda, Archbishop of Toledo; Infante Don 
Felipe and his wife; Pedro de Urg, Bishop of 
Uregel; etc.), it is perhaps no exaggeration to 
state with Gomez-Moreno, “that it constitutes a 
treasury of industrial products of the thirteenth 
century and the centuries immediately preceding 
and following, without a rival, and perhaps 
elevates Spanish production above the entire 
West, in some branches.”’ The same can be said 
for the fabrics found in the tomb of Don Enrique 
IV of Castile (end of the fifteenth century) 
opened recently in the Monasterio de Guada- 
lupe. 
POLAND 


By Louise Llewellyn Jarecka 


After the defeat of the German Army of in- 
vasion, Polish scholars returned to the work of 
the conservation of old monuments and of 
scientific research. The curator of regional 
antiquities in the small town of Strzelno, east of 
Gniezno in the district of Poznan, Zdzislaw 
Kepinski, has made some interesting discoveries 
within the last few months. 

Long ago there had been found among the 
ruins of the fortifications a few examples of early 
Romanesque sculpture from the Rotunda and 
the Basilica of the Norbertanek Cloisters known 
as the Holy Trinity. Both churches were built 
about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
latter, destroyed by many invasions and rebuilt 
in the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries re- 
spectively in Gothic and in Baroque styles, pre- 
served nevertheless through the centuries its 
original Romanesque plan. This led Curator 
Kepinski to suspect that the foursquare pillars 
which had formerly separated the main nave 
from the sides and that supported the Baroque 
vaulting, might owe the form of their later con- 
struction to the masking of their original shapes. 
And indeed when the brick superstructure had 
been ripped off, there stood revealed four well 
preserved Romanesque columns, built of the 
local sandstone (pl. xxx). 

The pair nearest the presbyterium was covered 
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with figures in relief; the second pair by the choir 
consisted of one column that had been poly- 
chromed in the style of the epoch and another 
sculptured in a spiral. The average height of the 
columns was 4 meters, together with the capital. 
The base of each presented an ornate profile with 
dominating motifs in concave grooves instead of 
the mouldings characteristic of the Romanesque 
on German territories. The figures in relief (pl. 
XXXI) were set within three groups of arcades 
separated by six little columns in each group. 
There are thirty-six figures on the twotall columns 
representing saints with aureoles, a nude figure 
of Adam, winged cherubs, knights and personifi- 
cations of the virtues and the vices. The vigor 
and strength of the modelling, the differentiation 
of the faces and the soft flow of the draperies 
indicate a mastery of artistic directive. The ex- 
ceptional daring of the composition betrays a 
close relation between these freshly discovered 
relics and the remains of sculpture preserved 


down to the present time in the churches of 
Strzelno, pointing to the probability that they 
all derived from the same workshops or group of 
artists, even though not at precisely the same 
time. 

The influence of French art on Polish church 
architecture in the twelfth century is confirmed 
by an ever increasing accumulation of evidence. 
Poland maintained at that time both commercial 
and artistic ties with France and Belgium and 
many religious Orders were imported from those 
countries, who in turn brought in builders and 
sculptors. The method of treatment apparent in 
these reliefs at Strzelno compared with sculpture 
of the same period preserved in the North of 
France and in Belgium would argue that the 
sculptors brought to Poland from beyond the 
Moselle created a sort of Polish “‘school,’’ active 
no doubt until the end of the twelfth century. 

The little town of Strzelno is thus in possession 
of a precise historical document. 
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NECROLOGY 


STepPHEN B. Luce, Editor 


William Sumner Appleton. — The function of ar- 
chaeology, in the considered opinion of many, con- 
sists not merely in excavation and discovery, but in 
the preservation of monuments already in existence, 
and making those less familiar more widely known. If 
this be true, it is eminently fitting that there should be 
in this JoURNAL some recognition of one who was 
admittedly a pioneer in the conservation of monu- 
ments of America’s historic past. 

Born in Boston, May 29, 1874, Appleton was 
graduated from St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and from Harvard in the Class of 1896. After a few 
years in business, he returned to Harvard in 1905 for 
two years of graduate work. All through this period, 
he noted with horror the destruction or defacement of 
many outstanding buildings of early American con- 
struction. The result was the founding, in 1910, almost 
entirely through his industry and efforts, of the Society 
for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. To 
this Society he devoted the rest of his life, serving 
without compensation as its Corresponding Secretary, 
from its organization. Starting from scratch, in 
borrowed office space, the Society now owns, and oc- 
cupies in its entirety, the beautiful Harrison Gray 
Otis House on Cambridge Street, Boston, and also 
owns and administers over forty other properties, 
mostly houses, in all of the New England States ex- 
cept Vermont, but principally in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. What is more, it has, through its 
quarterly publication, “Old Time New England,” and 
in other ways, aroused public opinion all over the 
Nation to the need of preserving its historic sites. 


Besidesthese properties, it also maintains a Museum, 
a Library, and a collection of photographs of old 
houses and monuments of the past of America, re- 
gardless of area, which is probably the finest in the 
United States, in that these photographs in many 
cases record buildings no longer in existence. 

All of this work Appleton did practically alone for 
many years, but as the influence of the Society grew, 
it attracted to its active membership and participation 
many men and women who were equally enthusiastic 
and helpful. 

His death, on November 24, 1947, at the age of 
seventy-three, was the result of overwork. He was in- 
specting a property in Andover, Mass., that had been 
offered to the Society, when he suffered a stroke from 
which he never recovered. 

Appleton’s interest in archaeology, especially as it 
touched the preservation of ancient monuments, and 
the results of research, was profound. For many years 
he was a member of the Institute in its Boston Society, 
and when the Institute maintained a Committee on 
Colonial and National Art, he was one of its most 
valued members. 

A man of very lovable personality, he will be 
mourned by a large circle of close friends, as well as by 
all with whom he worked, or whose professional in- 
terests touched his. A singularly modest man, he 
called himself an “‘antiquarian,” but in his way he was 
as much of an archaeologist as if he had worked in the 
field. He was a bachelor, and is survived by three 
sisters. (S. B. L.) 
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SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


C. Braprorp WELLES, Editor 


The Editor wishes to thank those who have helped him in abstracting the material for this issue of the Digest. 
They are Alfred R. Bellinger, Gordon F. Ekholm, Elizabeth C. Evans, Henry Field, John W. Flight, Doro- 
thy K. Hill, Paul. L. MacKendrick, Prescott W. Townsend, and Gordon R. Willey. Their initials are added be- 
low where appropriate. The following are the principal periodicals reviewed: L’ Antiquité classique, xv, 2 (1946); 
Athenaeum, n.s., xxiv (1946); Bulletin de V Institut archéologique bulgare, xiii (1939), xiv (1940-42), xv (1946); 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 106 & 107 (1947); Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, i 
(1946); Hellenica, i (1940); Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947); Jahrbuch des bulgarischen archdologischen Nationalmu- 
seums, vii (1941); Journal of the American Oriental Society, Ixvii, 3 (1947); Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, xxxii 
(1946); Journal of Hellenic Studies, \xiv (1944); Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vi, 4 (1947); Numismatic 
Chronicle, v (1945), vi (1946); Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Ixxviii (1946); Revue Biblique, liv, 2 (1947); Syria, 


xxiv, 3/4 (1944-45) ; Vivre et penser, i (1941). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Bibliographies. — The latest volume of the Année 
Philologique is xv, covering the years 1940 and 1941, 
and dated 1943. As usual, it was the result of the de- 
voted labors of J. and Ernst. 
Pages 215-330 are devoted to archaeology in the 
broadest sense, including papyrology, epigraphy, and 
numismatics. Of Marce, Répertoire d'art et 
@archéologie, the last volume is that issued in 1939, 
covering the year 1938. L’ Année epigraphique has 
published an issue for 1946, appearing in 1947. The 
Ellenike Bibliographia (Bibliographie hellénique), 
which deals inter alia with Greek archaeology, has 
reached vol. i, 6, for May, 1947. The new journal 
Erasmus, Speculum Scientiarum, includes archaeologi- 
cal material in its planned survey of the moral and 
political sciences (vol. i, 1947). 

With October 1947 begins a quarterly review of the 
American Numismatic Society, Numismatic Litera- 
ture. It is essentially a classified bibliography, and in 
the first issue, the literature on ancient numismatics 
runs to more than ten pages. 

Mouseion, Supplement Mensuel, pp. 53-54, con- 
tains the index, by subjects and by authors, to 100 
fascicles of this publication, appearing between March 
1932 and June 1940 with the varying titles of Musées 
et Monuments, Informations Mensuelles, Supplement 
Mensuel de Mouseion. (D.K.H.) 

Palaeography. — Under the direction of F. Lyna 
and C. Gaspar, of the Royal Belgian Library, there 
has appeared a new journal devoted to studies con- 
cerning manuscripts, Scriptorium. The first issue (vol. 
i, 1, 1947) contains an appeal by Ropert Maricuau 
(pp. 1-5) for a study of the palaeography of the Latin 


papyri, carrying back the formative period of the 
Latin minuscule to the third century. (The author 
does not expressly refer to the substantial and very 
interesting group of Latin papyri from Dura-Europus, 
dated in the first half of the third century, which will 
unquestionably bear heavily on this problem. In 
particular, on the problem of the influence of Greek 
hands on Latin and vice versa, the group includes 
text in which the scribe shifts from Latin to Greek and 
back again, rendering both in the same style.) 

Conventions of Ancient Art.—In the JNES, vi, 
4, (1947), pp. 250-274, Hetene J. Kantor presents 
with full pictorial documentation the history of the 
conventional representation of the shoulder-blades of 
lions, by means of circles, spirals, whirligigs, and stars. 
Originating in Egypt, perhaps with actual trappings 
of tame lions at court, the motive passed to Syria, 
and by way of Assyria, to the Anatolian coast and the 
Greco-Scythian art. (The lion of the Delphian ivory, 
mentioned below under Greek Sculpture, shows a star 
of this type, presumably derived from Assyrian art.) 

The Flood. —In the JAOS, lxvii (1947), 3, pp. 
177-183, Emm G. KRaArLING examines the various 
versions of the flood story, Gilgamesh, Berossus, 
Lucian (Deucalion), and the OT, pointing out their 
essential similarities as well as their differences. (Al- 
though not precisely archaeological, the article may 
be of interest to archaeologists, as part of the testi- 
mony to that essential unity of the ancient world to 
which each new discovery bears witness.) 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece, 1939-1945. T. J. Dun- 
BABIN in JHS, lxiv (1944), pp. 78-97, reviews the 
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archaeological work carried out in Greece during the 
war. The article describes new finds only, and does not 
include an account of the war damage. It deals with 
the excavations and finds of 1939-1940, and sum- 
marizes a number of Greek publications of the was 
yeats. The report covers the material by areas, Athens 
and Attica (kouros from Anavysos), Peloponnese, 
Crete (Late Minoan II tomb, Khaniali Tekke treasure) 
the Aegean islands, Central Greece, Boeotia, Euboea, 
Delphi (anastylosis of the temple of Apollo), Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Turkey. (E.C.E.) 

Excavations.—In Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947), pp. 
193-218, Homer THompson gives an illustrated ac- 
count of the excavation of the Athenian Agora 1940- 
46, reporting negligible loss or damage, resulting more 
from the elements than from the war. During the war 
an early Geometric grave (of the ninth century B.c.) 
was opened on the northeast slope of the Areopagus, 
and yielded pottery and an iron sword and knife. 
During the 1946 season work was concentrated on the 
Altar of the Twelve Gods, the Odeion, the Library of 
Pantainos and the site for the permanent Museum to 
the west of the Areopagus. A start was made on ex- 
posing the west end of the Middle Stoa, and the ex- 
ploration of a small area on the north slope of the 
Areopagus was completed in order to permit the 
dumping of earth. Accompanying the article is a plan 
by Travlos of the Agora in the second century of the 
Christian era. (P. L. MacK.) 

Sculpture. —One of the most remarkable of recent 
discoveries in the field of early Greek art is that of an 
ivory statuette found at Delphi in 1939, and pub- 
lished by PrzrrE AMANDRy in Syria, xxiv (1944- 
1945), 3/4, pp. 149-174. It represents a male figure 
clad in an Assyrian-type dress under a short-sleeved 
tunic, braceleted, holding a spear in the right hand, 
and caressing a lion’s head with its left. The lion is 
standing on its hind feet, leaning against the figure 
with its right shoulder, so that both front paws show 
in front. The manner of beast and figure is that of 
familiarity, not to say affection. As all the artistic 
conventions point to Hittite and to Assyrian art, in a 
combination possible only in Ionia, it is clear that the 
sculptor was working in Asia Minor, whether in a 
coastal city or in the Lydian capital of Sardes, and it 
is probable that the “Potnios theron” is, appropriate 
to the Delphian place of finding, Apollo. The piece 
dates rather before than after 600 B.c. 

Starting from a tetradrachm of Aenus in Thrace, 
which shows on one side a male head with close-fitting 
cap decorated with pearls, and on the other a xoanon 
of Hermes mounted on a square base or chair, THEo- 
DOR GERASSIMOV proceeds to identify the head as 
that of the god of the xoanon, to reconstruct the 
monument with something of the effect of the Amy- 
clae throne, and to date it on stylistic grounds'to the 
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period around 480 s.c. (BIAB, xiii, 1939, pp. 265- 
287). 

In “Notes on Two Bronzes” in the Record of the 
Museum of Historie Art of Princeton University, v, 2 
(Fall, 1946), pp. 7-11, Frances Fouiin Jones pub- 
lishes a bowl with patena handle in the form of a 
nude youth. There is a strainer, with perforations 
limited to a secondary, inner, bowl, and handle decora- 
tions recalling sixth-century architectural ornament. 
(D.K.H.) 

Red-Figured Cups with Incised and Stamped 
Decoration. —A. D. Ure in JHS, lIxiv (1944), pp. 
67-77, describes a series of cup kotylai (48 in all), 
belonging to the early part of the fourth century B.c. 
though the earliest examples are to be dated before 
the end of the fifth, with similar decorations. The 
cups range from .09 m. to .06 m. high, 0.165 m. to 
0.12 m. in diameter, and are deep, comparatively 
narrow bowls. They include the work of the Millin 
Painter, the Meleager Painter, the Jena Painter, the 
Q Painter. These cups do not carry on the motives 
used in the decoration of stemless kylikes. The kylikes 
have predominantly incised patterns with occasional 
stamping, the kotylai are mainly decorated with 
stamped patterns that develop gradually from a very 
simple beginning of five or six palmettes closely 
huddled round the centre and framed with two small 
circles. In the Millin Painter the space occupied by 
the stamped pattern is rather greater. There is a 
lightening of the center by making the central circle 
larger and spacing out the palmettes, while emphasiz- 
ing the outside circles by the addition of stamped 
ovules. The Meleager Painter substitutes stamped 
rings for ovules, the Jena Painter adds a small zone of 
ovules to the central circle and links his palmettes, 
the Q Painter also links his palmettes, but keeps a 
small incised circle in the center. Framing the pattern 
there is always a zone of stamps, which are generally 
ovules but often rings. (E.C.E.) 

Terra-Cotta.—In Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947), pp. 
214-223, Oscar BRoNzEER discusses Corinthian 
Altar Painter,’ who executed on terra-cetta, about 
530 B.c. a siren and swan, comparable in technique to 
the pygmy-and-crane altar (AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 
512-520) and the horse-and-rider altar from the Co- 
rinthian agora. Thus emerges a new Corinthian master 
of unquestioned ability as a painter of animal figures, 
with keen perception, faithful rendering of minute 
details, and a mature sense of design. (P. L. MacK.) 

Inscriptions. —It was in 1940 that appeared vol- 
ume i of Louis Ropert’s journal Hellenica, Recueil 
@épigraphie, de numismatique, et dantiquités grec- 
ques. New place-names are localized and identified: 
Zone and Drys in Thrace, Pergamus in Epirus, Caudus 
in the Spartan territory, Petra in Crete (sections 14, 
15, 17, and 19). Buildings are identified at Corinth (the 
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Stoa of Regulus; no. 7) and at Nysa (the library; no. 
24). Jewish titles are identified (archegos, archegissa; 
no. 3) and the Jewish official of a politewma in Egypt 
identified (no. 2). A new Christian formula is dis- 
covered (rév beside the familiar rév cor; 
no. 5). In the field of political institutions, the practice 
of the sale of citizenship at Phaselis and elsewhere is 
discussed (no. 6). At Cyrene, a priest is honored with 
the appropriate name of Pausanias, in whose year war 
was brought to an end (no. 1). The Imperial titles of 
Sardes are examined (no. 9). As an addition to the 
known instances of the acceptance of a city’s sanctity 
in Hellenistic times, that of Miletus “‘and its islands,” 
is recognized by the townlet of Aptera in Crete (no. 
18). And in the field of antiquities, the term therio- 
deiktes is recognized in frequent use in the sense of 
“snake-charmer”’ (no. 22), while a Pyrrhichistes, a per- 
former of the Pyrrhic dance, is discovered at Tripolis 
in Lydia (no. 25). 

In Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947), pp. 147-183, Benzamin 
D. Meritt publishes miscellaneous inscriptions from 
the Athenian agora, of which the most significant 
are nos. 64 and 67, the former a decree of 161/60 B.c. 
dealing with the repair of a sanctuary, the latter the 
upper part of the ephebic stele already published as 
IG, II?, 1009. The article announces the forthcoming 
publication of the records of the poletai in the case of 
the hermokopidai by Schweigert and Pritchett, and 
for the mines at Laureion by Miss Crosby; Dow will 
publish further contributions to the lists of Athenian 
councillors; Oliver and Raubitschek, texts of Roman 
date. (P. L. MacK.) 

R. P. Austin in JHS, lxiv (1944), pp. 98-100, dis- 
cusses Athens and the Satraps’ Revolt on the basis of 
the epigraphical evidence. His work, edited by 
Marcus N. Tod after his death, indicates that Athens 
was keenly interested in the insurgent subordinates 
of the Great King and was in close contact with Strato 
of Sidon, either just before the revolt broke out or 
actually during its course. The evidence introduced by 
Austin includes the decree honoring Strato (IG, IT’, 
141), which he believes must be dated ca. 360 B.c. 
Athenian interest in the revolt is to be seen in the in- 
scription 7G, II?, 119, which recorded some relations 
of the Athenian state with Tachos, and likewise in 
the gold coin of the British Museum with Athenian 
types and the name of Tachos on it. The former of the 
two decrees provides for confidential diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two powers, unique in Athenian 
foreign policy. (E.C.E.) 

In Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947), W. Kenprick PritcHert 
publishes (pp. 184-192) seven Attic inscriptions, in- 
cluding two ephebe lists, a dedication by the prytaneis 
of an unknown phyle in 327/6 B.c., portions of three 
prescripts, and a fragment of a prytany decree. (P. L. 
MacK.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


The interesting decree relative to Theophrastus, 
Athenian hipparch in the year 220/19 B.c. (IG, IT?, 
1303; Hesperia, ii, 1933, pp. 447-449), is subjected to a 
revision by A. WILHELM in the Anzeiger der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil. Hist. K1., lxxxiii 
(1946), no. 11. In addition to minor changes in the 
lines 13-27, Dow and Ferguson’s increase of the 
cavalry by an additional squadron of 600 becomes a 
dinner for the Council of 650. 

In Hesperia, xvi, 3 (1947), p. 224, Joun H. Kent 
adduces conclusive evidence from Inscr. de Délos, 
1416, B, col. I, lines 110-115, to prove that the Athe- 
nian year 157/6 B.c. was intercalary, thus confirming 
the reasoning of Dinsmoor, The Athenian Archon List, 
p. 242 (P. L. MacK.) 

In the Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Kl., cexxiv (1947), 4, 
A. WitHELM discusses and restores a number of in- 
scriptions. Pages 3-26 are devoted to a kind of review 
of L. Robert’s publication of the inscriptions of the 
sanctuary of the Carian god Sinyri (vol. vii of the 
Mémoires de IlInstitut francais d’archéologie de 
Stamboul, 1945). Consideration of Robert’s no. 73 
leads, in addition to many other suggestions, to a 
consideration of the restoration déyotpa and an argu- 
ment for the prevalence of land-taxes among the 
Greeks, even in Athens (against the prevailing view), 
and to the reconstruction of C. T. Newton’s Dis- 
coveries at Halicarnassus, p. '707, no. 65. In the second 
part of his paper, Wilhelm examines the Athenian 
decree of 129/8 B.c., omitted from the JG because of 
its difficulty, and first read and photographed by Peek 
(AM, 1941, pp. 181 ff., no. 2). This original publication 
must be rarely found in the United States, and it 
is a pity that Wilhelm did not reprint the entire text, 
instead of merely those parts where he suggests new 
readings. He connects the honors for Pythian Apollo 
with the religious and cultural revivals in Greece fol- 
lowing the final defeat by Rome. The third part of 
the study deals with two inscriptions from Side in 
Pamphylia, and Lanckoronski’s Stddten, p. 185, no. 
106, is read as two “‘pentameters.” The other is an 
agonistic monument of the third century (A. W. Van 
Buren, JHS, xxviii (1908), pp. 190-192, no. 20) con- 
taining two four-line epigrams, dated possibly in the 
Era of Actium. 

In L’ Antiquité classique, xv, 2 (1946), pp. 289-296, 
Henri [RENEE Marrov argues against the interpreta- 
tion of the word peAoypadia in two Hellenistic inscrip- 
tions from Teos and Magnesia on the Maeander as 
meaning “skill in reading musical notes.” He points 
out the rarity and exceptional character of written 
music in antiquity, and would take the word in the 
sense of “recitation of lyric poetry.” 

Numismatics.—In L’ Antiquité classique, xv, 2 
(1946), pp. 209-224, L. Lacrorx discovers an influence 
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of the art of Athens on the fifth-century coinage of 
Cyzicus, and would find in Attic pottery, the vehicle 
by which the artistic patterns were transmitted. 

In Num. Chron., ser. 6, v (1945), pp. 108-116; vi 
(1946), pp. 47-62, Marcus N. Top discusses first the 
literary, epigraphical, and papyrological uses of 
xo\AvBos, a word perhaps of pre-Greek origin, meaning 
(1) small cakes, (2) rate of exchange, (3) a small coin 
or weight; and second xaAxovs and its derivatives. 
Literary evidence proves that the Attic xa\xovs was 
Y of an obol, but the inscriptions show, with varying 
degrees of probability that it was 1/12 in the Pelopon- 
nesus, Oropus, Boeotia, Delphi, Delos, Chalcedon, and 
Priene. (A.R.B.) 

In Num. Chron., ser. 6, v (1945), pp. 117-124, O. E. 
RavEt uses Corinthian silver coins with dissimilar ob- 
verses sharing the same reverse and vice versa to 
demonstrate the dangers of attempting chronological 
classification on the basis of small points of style. 
(A.R.B.) 


MACEDONIA AND THRACE 


Progress of Archaeology in Bulgaria during the 
war years is mirrored in the remarkably full pages of 
the BIAB, xiii (1939), xiv (1940-1942), and xv (1946). 
Each issue contains a long and copiously illustrated 
section entitled “Archaeological News,” with the sub- 
jects arranged topographically. Finds range in date 
from the prehistoric period to the Middle Ages, the 
former being represented by pottery, burials, and clay 
idols, the latter notably by a considerable group of pro- 
to-Bulgarian inscriptions and graffiti from a grotto 
near Varna. Excavations include a temple of Serapis in 
Sofia, where part of the tympanon inscription was 
found, a large, early-Christian tomb in this same city, 
with painted decorations of birds and flowers, and a 
Roman fort in Varna, with hypocausts. Sculpture, 
especially in the form of reliefs, is plentiful, with 
represer:'tations of the Thracian rider predominating. 
Otherwise notable are two Mithraic reliefs, and the 
funeral monument of a gladiator, with the deceased, 
appropriately in the armor of the ““Thrax,” represented 
in the round, in the act of vanquishing an adversary. 
In Ferdinand was found a series of clay reliefs, rep- 
resenting a series of Greek deities. Bronze statuettes 
are numerous, mainly of Roman times, and bronze 
horse trappings and chariot ornaments, iron bits and 
harness, and iron swords and weapons. The inscrip- 
tions are mainly Latin, or late, with epitaphs pre- 
dominating. Some of the more interesting are men- 
tioned by M. N. Tod in his “Progress of Greek 
Epigraphy, 1941-1945” (JHS, lxv, 1947, pp. 83-86). 

Museum Notes. —In the JBAN, vii (1942), pp. 
237-251, is assembled a series of notes on the progress 
of archaeology in Bulgaria, including the excavation of 
a prehistoric site near Stara-Zagora, and various new 
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iron tools, bronze instruments and jewelry, Roman 
pottery, and sculpture of a late date, a Hercules in the 
round, with a Latin inscription, and two reliefs of the 
Thracian Rider God. 

Ancient Routes. — Bringing together the evidence 
of the Peutinger Chart and of the actual remains, G. 
PopaJANov studies the trade routes of eastern Thrace, 
and presents the results in a small scale sketch (BIAB, 
xv, 1946, pp. 94-113). From the summary, it is not 
clear precisely which routes received Roman pave- 
ments, in addition to the Via Egnatia, although that 
was true of the route north of Byzantium to Sin- 
gidunum. The Route of Darius has been explored from 
the Bosporus to Bunarhisar. 

Nomadic Art. —In the J BAN, vii (1942), pp. 32- 
36, G. I. Kazarow studies a graffito from Preslav de- 
picting a battle between mounted lancers, pointing 
out its obvious parallels elsewhere (Panticapaeum, 
Dura, Kara-Yus), than which it is later by some 
centuries (ninth century, perhaps). 

Bulgarian Art. —E. pe Bauuv has compiled 
a continuation of the bibliography in the Recueil Th. 
Uspenskij, L’ Art byzantin chez les Slaves, I (1930). It 
is arranged in categories as follows: 1. Excavations 
and Restorations, 2. Activity of Scientific Institutions 
and Periodicals, $3. The [Vth International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies, 4. General Studies, 5. Mono- 
graphs and Notes on Monuments, 6. Architecture, 7. 
Sculpture, 8. Painting, 9. Mosaics, 10. Miniatures, 11. 
Treasures, 12. Metal Works, 13. Glazed Pottery, 14. 
Textiles and Embroideries, 15. Coins and Seals. The 
Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, i (1946), pp. 83-103. 
(A.R.B.) 

Early Bronze-Age Burial.—V. Mixov dates to 
about 1800 B.c. the large burial mound which was un- 
covered in 1935 near the village of Vesclinovo, in the 
tell known as Maleva Mogila. The results of the ex- 
cavation are published in the BIAB, xiii (1939), pp. 
194-227. Excellent stratification was secured (cf. fig. 
232, p. 198), and a large amount of pottery, flints, 
balls and weights of clay, and a single copper axe-head 
were found. The pottery is undecorated; or marked 
only with incisions or lines, and is of a local type found 
only in the Balkans. 

Tholos Tomb. —In the J BAN, vii (1942), pp. 37- 
44, IwaN WELKow publishes a new tholos tomb, found 
in 1942 near Malko-Belowo. Its excellent masonry 
with alternating wide and narrow courses belongs to 
the time about 400 B.c. 

Early Tombs. — In the J BAN, vii (1942),pp. 16- 
$1, V. Mrxov publishes a study of early Thracian 
tomb-architecture, with drawings of the tholos tombs 
with roofed entrance passages. 

Grave of the Fourth Century p.c.—In the BIAB, 
xiv (1940-1942), pp. 60-68, D. TzontcueEv publishes 
the contents of a tomb of cut stone near the village of 
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Sarnevec, including an iron lance-head, and a red- 
figured crater of Italian manufacture. 

Tomb of Thracian Prince.—In the BIAB, xiii 
(1939), pp. 154-189, Dr. Manse de- 
scribes the excavation of a tomb near Vize in Turkish 
Thrace, undertaken in the course of a series of ex- 
cavations of burial mounds carried out in the years 
before the war by the Turkish Historical Commission. 
After a series of disappointments, which included the 
finding plundered of the largest beehive tomb yet dis- 
covered in Thrace (fifth/fourth century B.c.), the ex- 
pedition was crowned with success. A magnificent 
painted stone tomb was uncovered in 1938, containing 
a fine, painted-stone sarcophagus and rich tomb 
furniture in gold, silver, glass, and pottery. The 
tomb has been reconstructed in, and the objects re- 
moved to, the Istanbul Museum. The wall decoration 
is that of the early second Pompeian style, and with 
the pottery, dates the tomb to the early or middle 
first century of our era. Most remarkable of the finds 
are two large embossed silver cups, one with a dancing 
satyr and masks, with a single handle formed of a 
cupid clutching a dove to his breast, and the other 
with two plain handles and a design of storks, and a 
silver helmet and mask, hinged so that it could be 
worn by the living or dead, and of a Roman style not 
uncommon in western Europe. Noteworthy also are an 
iron sword and lance-head, a shirt of iron chain mail, 
and a variety of casseroles, candelabras, lamps, jugs, 
pitchers, jars, etc. Included in the finds were some fine 
yellow-glass dishes and cups. All these objects are 
excellently illustrated. Near by was found a cremation 
burial, which included in its contents terracotta fig- 
urines of little naked boys, seated, and in the act of 
clapping together two dishes or similar objects. The 
article is in German, with a summary in Bulgarian. 

Excavations of Pliska.—The old Bulgarian cap- 
ital city of Pliska has been the object of exploration 
over many years, and the architectural results of the 
campaigns are put together in the BIAB, xiv (1940- 
1942), by Iwan Mo.tov (pp. 69-72), Kr. 
(pp. 73-135), and Peter (pp. 
168). Tu. Gzrassmmov publishes a series of Byzantine 
lead seals, found in the same site (pp. 169-181). 

Basilical Architecture. —In studying the construc- 
tion of the great basilica of Pliska, N. Mavropinov 
identifies the metatorion of Prince Boris, and at the 
opposite end of the nave, the metatorion of the arch- 
bishop of Pliska. The same features have been identi- 
fied in Sancta Sophia in Istanbul (BIAB, xlii, 1939, 
pp. 246-252). 

Bulgarian Churches and Monasteries. —Sacred 
buildings of the early period are the object of studies 
in the JBAN, vii (1942), by A. Vasruirv (pp. 107- 
153, by D. D. KrsenzHatov (pp. 154-184), and P. 
Karasmeonov (pp. 185-231). The usual summaries 
in French or German are omitted. 
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The Red Church of Perustica.—The ruins of a 
church in the district of Philippopolis in Thrace were 
systematically investigated in 1921 by the Bulgarian 
Archaeological Institute. The results are discussed 
by A. Frotow in The Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, 
i (1946), pp. 15-42. A plan, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of the elevation, and description of the con- 
struction are followed by a more extended discussion 
of the remnants of paintings of religious scenes, il- 
lustrated by plates, both in monotone and in color, 
of water-color copies. The question of dating is re- 
served for further study. (A.R.B.) 

The Basilica of Bélovo. —A Bulgarian church in 
the district of Philippopolis, excavated in 1924, is 
discussed by A. GraBER and EMERSON in 
The Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, i (1946), pp. 
43-59. The building has archaic features, such as the 
barrel vault covering the nave without windows into 
the aisles. The use of brickwork throughout and the 
groined vaultings of the aisles belong to the Hellenistic 
tradition of Justinian’s time. On the other hand, the 
three apses are characteristic of a later period. The 
conclusion is that the church cannot be earlier than 
Justinian, and being a provincial structure, may be 
considerably later, but not later than the eighth 
century. (A.R.B.) 

Fortifications at Tirnovo. —The walls and gates of 
this site are discussed and pictured by Iwan WELKow 
in the JBAN, vii (1942), pp. 61-71. 

Sculpture. —In the JBAN, vii (1942), pp. 54-60, 
D. Derscuew publishes a number of recently dis- 
covered reliefs of Hellenistic and Roman times. Repre- 
sentations of the Rider God and funerary scenes pre- 
dominate. 

Grave Relief Sculpture.—In the BIAB, xiii 
(1939; imprint date 1941), pp. 1-128, Dmarsr P. 
Dimiutroy publishes with extensive commentary 
fifty-two grave reliefs with portraits from the valleys 
of the Struma and the Mesta. These extend in date 
from A.D. 8 to the time of Constantine, and exhibit the 
familiar development of the same type of monument 
in other parts of the Empire. The study is valuable 
especially because of its detailed analysis, its excellent 
reproductions, and its exhaustive use of the compara- 
tive material. Following the discussion is presented a 
catalogue of the monuments, and a five-page summary 
in German. 

Relief Dedications. —In the same journal, KaREL 
Sxorpi publishes fifty-three reliefs from the Varna 
Museum. These are dedications to the rider god Heros, 
and the god is represented normally riding and hunt- 
ing (pp. 129-150). The article is followed by a sum- 
mary in German. 

Seated Bronze Statue of Zeus.—In the same 
journal, pp. 151-153, N. Vuic¢ publishes a remarkable 
bronze seated statue of Zeus recently discovered in 
Nish, and illustrates a second from Ravna. It is said 
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to be like the one published in the A.A, 1937, pp. 309 ff., 
by D. Dimitrov; both figures are bearded, and wear 
crowns. 

Grave Monuments. —In the BIAB, xiv (1940- 
1942), pp. 8-52, K. Sxorpi publishes a collection of 
Greek inscriptions and tomb-stones, assembled by 
himself over a period of fifty years. Thirty-six plates 
present drawings and photographs. Of the 176 num- 
bers in the collection, 153-176 are reliefs without in- 
scriptions, 121-152 are reliefs with inscriptions, and 
the remainder are inscriptions without reliefs. Num- 
bers 82-120 have been published elsewhere. Of special 
interest are number 35, the epitaph of a chief-priestess 
wife of a Pontarch, and number 54, a metrical inscrip- 
tion not necessarily funerary, honoring or com- 
memorating someone who was an initiate in the 
mysteries. Unfortunately, only the beginnings of the 
lines remain:”A@Oovos is ... Ex aldves... 
moppupeov KoXrw ‘yeyalws...Kal xpuotov Kepadr... 
kal mwepi kpatl...ék maons Kal 
xatpov OXeiBovra. According to the script, the text 
should belong to the second or third century. 

Grave Stele. —In the J BAN, vii (1942), pp. 90- 
97, D. P. Diurtrov publishes a grave stele of unusual 
design. Above the (undistinguished) inscription, at the 
top of the stone, was cut out a kind of niche, into 
which fitted a correspondingly shaped relief, fashioned 
separately. In other Thracian sites have been found 
stelai so hollowed out, but not previously the fitted 
relief, which provided the clue to the phenomenon. 

Inscriptions. —D. publishes in the 
BIAB, xiii (1939), pp. 190-194, an interesting Greek 
inscription dated in August (Sebastos) of the year 241 
in an unnamed era. In return for honors conferred 
upon herself and her husband, a woman presents her 
city 10,000 Attic drachmae to be used in supplying oil 
for all the citizens throughout three days of a festival, 
and for foreigners and slaves also. According to the 
vote of the kratiste boule, those who had been ephebos 
should make up any deficit in the oil. (Though the 
phrase is not clear, it may be that the true reading is 
70 évkaradourov, meaning “deficit,”’ rather than the 
editor’s 76 dev kataXourov. The adjective is seemingly 
new, but éyxaraXeimw is common in this sense.) The 
name of the city is not given, but the inscription was 
found in the middle Strymon region. Dating by the 
Macedonian era is probable (241 = .p. 94), in view of 
the cognomen Flaviana borne by the dedicant, the 
reference to Attic drachmae, and the excellent orthog- 
raphy and calligraphy, but the Actaean era may not 
be ruled out (241 =a.p. 211). 

In the BIAB, xiv (1940-1942), pp. 1-7, Max 
NIEDERMANN studies a curious Latin metrical in- 
scription, published in the same periodical, vol. iv 
(1926), pp. 105 f., by Gabriel Katsarov. He under- 
stands it as the record of the restoration of & ship 
damaged in a storm by an expert shipwright of Odessa, 
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but as restored, the text is quite obscure, while the 
preserved portion bears evidence of sound Latinity 
and considerable familiarity with Latin verse. The 
text is well worth the attention of students of Latin 
literature. 

A Military Diploma of a.p. 82.—In the BIAB, 
xv (1946), pp. 86-93, D. Derscnew publishes and 
restores a military diploma made out in favor of the 
personnel of a variety of auxiliary units of the Roman 
army, in February of the ninth year of Domitian. 

Proto-Bulgarian Inscription. —In the BIAB, xv 
(1946), pp. 146-160, Ivan VeneEprkov reports the dis- 
covery of a proto-Bulgarian inscription on a column 
discovered during the excavation of an early church 
in Preslav, and publishes a photograph, copy, and an 
attempt at interpretation. Written in Greek letters, 
the text is of importance as an early attempt to de- 
velop a Bulgarian system of writing. 

Numismatics. —The known places of finding of 
Cyzicene staters in Bulgaria are made the basis of a 
study by Tu. Grrassrmmov of the trade of this city in 
Thrace. It is accompanied by three plates in color 
(JBAN, vii, 1942, pp. 72-89). 

In the BIAB, xv (1946), pp. 51-81, THEroporE 
Gerrassimmov illustrates and studies the counter- 
marked silver coinage of Hellenistic times from the 
Black Sea region, coming to the conclusion that the 
stamping was done only in the mints of Callatis and of 
Byzantium. 


TURKEY 


The First Dome of St. Sophia. —The speed and 
optimism of the builders of St. Sophia were too great 
for the capacity of their material. Not only did the 
dome collapse in the earthquake of 557, as reported 
by Agathias, but there were other disasters and 
dangers which necessitated repairs and changes of con- 
struction for which the evidence is purely material. 
K. J. Conant describes and illustrates the first dome 
and its reconstruction in The Bulletin of the Byzantine 
Institute, i (1946), pp. 71-78. (A.R.B.) 


SYRIA 


Prehistory. —-Having had the occasion to study 
the Jebel Druze in some detail, the R. P. A. Brauuiev 
presents the results of his surface observations of the 
evidence of prehistoric occupation in an extensive 
chart, catalogue, and a number of plates. He assembled 
a considerable collection of dressed flints of a period 
which he would identify as Chalcolithic, and deter- 
mined that these occurred primarily in the vicinity of 
the round, rough-stone ruins which have been one of 
the enigmas of the region. They are not tombs. Accord- 
ing to the author, they must be the habitations of the 
people who made and used the flints. Individually 
they would have been too small to hold a family, or at 
any rate, a family with its animals, and the society 
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must have been essentially pastoral. As they occur in 
groups, some sort of patriarchal social organization is 
probable (Syria, xxiv, 3/4, 1944-1945, pp. 232-250). 

The Hurrians.—A review and summary of the 
discovery and significance of the Hurrians, some notes 
on the Hurrian language and its possible relationship 
to Urartian, together with copious bibliographical 
notes on the entire subject, is given by R. p— Vaux in 
Vivre et penser, 1st series, 1941, pp. 194-211. In- 
cluded also is a brief classification and description of 
all known Hurrian documents bearing directly or in- 
directly upon this ethnic group. (J.W.F.) 

Inscriptions. —In the J AOS, Ixvii, 3 (1947), pp. 
195-208, JuLIAN OBERMANN discusses and translates 
a text from Ugarit, to which a second fragment has 
recently been added. It describes how Ba‘al received 
two magic staves from the Skillful One, failed with the 
first, but with the second destroyed a rival called 
Prince Sea and Chieftain River. (Obermann thinks of 
the recollection of some successful repulse of an in- 
vasion by sea-peoples, but to the reader of the Iliad, 
other thoughts will spring to mind. More and more it is 
becoming obvious that the student of the Greek epic 
cannot afford to neglect the literature of Ugarit, 
whether or not Ugarit was merely transmitting a 
literature originating deeper in Asia.) 

Legend of Aqhat. —Yicar. SuKENIK suggests in 
the BASOR, 107 (October, 1947), pp. 11-15, a different 
interpretation of the passage relating to the bow, ac- 
cording to which there is reference to arrows also. The 
suggestion is accepted by Albright. 

Inscriptions. —In the J AOS, Ixvii (1947), 3, pp. 
153-160, W. F. Ausricut translates six inscriptions 
from Byblus, including those of the sarcophagus of 
Ahiram and of the temple of Yehimilk, with the in- 
tention particularly of bringing out resemblances be- 
tween Phoenician and Ugaritic. He appends a dated 
list of the kings of Byblus, beginning with Zakar- 
Ba‘al ca. 1075 B.c. Ahiram is ascribed to the years ca. 
1000, and Yehimilk ca. 950. 

Numismatics. —In the Record of the Museum of 
Historic Art of Princeton University, v, 2 (Fall, 1946), 
Dorotuy Hannau Cox presents “A Gold Impres- 
sion of a Tarsus Tetradrachm of Antiochus VIII.” 
The impression weighs 1/16 of its silver prototype, and 
may have been negotiable as 1/8 of a gold stater, or as 
the equivalent of the silver tetradrachm. (D.K.H.) 


PALESTINE 


General and Miscellaneous.—The Biblical Ar- 
chaeologist, x, 1 (1947), pp. 7-24, publishes an ab- 
breviation of a forthcoming paper of G. ERrNEst 
Wraicat (to be published in H. R. Willoughby’s The 
Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, U. of Chicago 
Press) on “Biblical Archaeology Today.” 

In the PEQ, Ixxviii (July/October 1946), pp. 92- 
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102, G. E. Kirk gives a survey of the “Archaeological 
Activities in Palestine and Transjordan since 1939,” 
referring particularly to Glueck’s activities at Ezion 
Geber in 1940, Sukenik’s ossuaries, and the remark- 
able discoveries in the eighth-century Umayyad pal- 
ace at Khirbat al-Mafjar near Jericho. 

Prehistoric and Bronze Age Tomb at Al-Tin. —In 
RB, liv, 2 (1947), pp. 269-282, L.-H. Vincent de- 
scribes and attempts brief interpretation of discoveries 
made in a burial grotto in the Wadi Al-Tin, southeast 
of Bethlehem. The site was first explored by R. Neuville 
about fifteen years ago, but has remained unpub- 
lished. The cave had recently been plundered but had 
not been penetrated far enough to remove valuable 
materials found by Neuville both outside and inside 
the cave, located on a steep escarpment. The artifacts 
fall into two distinct groups, one of which, found on a 
small shelf of earth in front of the cave, belonged ap- 
parently to the fourth-third millennium (last phase of 
chalcolithic), the other, under the floor of the cave, is 
from MB II (ca. eighteenth to sixteenth). The earlier, 
a small group of ceramic remains, hand molded, im- 
perfectly fired, has its analogues in several other 
Palestinian sites of chalcolithic date. The later group, a 
large variety of jugs, bowls, cups, plates and of bronze 
weapons and implements, mostly whole pieces, shows 
clearly some two centuries of development in forms 
and workmanship. Vincent’s interpretation is that 
the older group, outside the cave, represents the period 
when_cave dwellers moved into open air, using the 
grotto only for storage and for burials. Then, some ten 
or twelve centuries after the originators of the Bronze 
civilization migrated thither, a local clan appropriated 
the cave again for burials, emptying it of all previous 
funerary equipment and accumulating its own mate- 
rials over a space of some two centuries. The absence 
of all skeletal remains is attributed to recent depreda- 
tions as well as to the clearing done presumably by the 
Bronze Age peoples. (J.W.F.) 

The Tabernacle. —In a study of the Jewish tent- 
sanctuary in the BA, x, 3 (1947), pp. 45-68, Frank M. 
Cross, Jr. discusses briefly the “Archaeology of the 
Tabernacle.” 

Manna. —In the BA, x, 1 (1947), pp. 2-6, F. S. 
BopENHEIMER identifies the Biblical manna with the 
exudation of the tamarisk thickets of the valleys of 
central Sinai. 

Architecture.—In the PEQ, lxxviii (July/Octo- 
ber, 1946), pp. 103-115, Epwin E. Le Bas decides 
that the Scriptural “corner-stone” was a pyramidion, 
the cap of pyramid or obelisk. 

Umayyad Plaster Sculpture. —In the QDAP, xiii 
(1947), 1/2, pp. 1-58, R. W. Hamixron publishes with 
rich documentation of photographs and drawings the 
plaster carving of the balustrades of the great Umay- 
yad palace at Khirbat al-Mafjar, near Jericho, dating 
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in the first half of the eighth century. None of the 
balustrades was found in position or intact, and the 
building was actually destroyed before it was finished. 
To the latter providential circumstance are due not 
only the wonderful freshness of the carving, but a 
clear indication of how the work was laid out, for one 
panel was found unfinished, one side partly carved, 
the other laid out with ruler and compass. It is the 
belief of Mr. Hamilton that the work was done by 
local workmen, fascinated by the possibilities of a 
medium which had recently been introduced from 
Mesopotamia. While the design as a whole may lack 
the ripeness of a finished artistic practice, the panels 
show a variety and wealth of detail which makes them 
a more spectacular contribution to the history of de- 
sign, even, than the larger contemporary discoveries 
at Qasr al-Khayr al-Gharbi in Syria. The inheritance 
from Hellenistic times is apparent. In constructing 
the balustrade, the workmen employed prefabricated 
panels of a standard size, adjusting them to the vary- 
ing intercolumniations of the palace court by posts 
fashioned in place and varying slightly in size. Some of 
the panels contain designs individually drawn to fill 
the available space; others are filled by standard re- 
peating patterns cut off to fit, as Mr. Hamilton says, 
like wall-paper. 

Pottery. — The technique of Khirbet Kerak Ware 
is studied in the BASOR, 106 (April, 1947), pp. 9-17, 
by YicaEL SuKENIK, who comes to the conclusion 
that the pottery was made with a red burnish, and 
that the black luster which frequently appears on 
parts or all of these sherds is due to the exposure to 
cooking smoke. 

Hebrew Seal Inscription.—In the PEQ, Ixxviii 
(July /October, 1946), pp. 125-182, N. Avicap sug- 
gests reading amah, “slave wife,” in one of the seals 
published in the same journal (1942, p. 109, no. 3, 
pl. xtv) by Reifenberg. 

Numismatics. —In the QDAP, xiii (1947), 1/2, 
pp. 59-63, A. S. Krrxsripe illustrates sixty-three in- 
teresting bronze coins, struck in Syria on the model of 
the folles for the first Arab conquerors. Only two dupli- 
cates occur in the list. 


TRANSJORDAN 


Mosaic Inscriptions. —The remarkable building 
activity of the late sixth and early seventh centuries 
continues to be attested by every new discovery. At 
the little-known site of Rihab, not far from Jerash, 
have been found in recent local building operations six 
mosaic inscriptions, preserved by the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities, and published in the 
QDAP, xiii (1947), 1/2, pp. 68-72, by M. Av1-Yonau, 
with excellent photographs of four of them. They 
prove the existence in this locality, the name of which 
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is unknown, of at least four churches and one mon- 
astery. 


EGYPT 


General and Miscellaneous.—Writing in the 
J EA, xxxii (1946), pp. 57-64, M. F. Lamina Macapam 
reports his findings in a large collection of drawings 
and paintings from the years 1815-1822, assembled by 
W. J. Bankes and made available by the owner, Mr. 
Ralph Bankes. The materials were prepared, partly 
by Bankes himself, and partly by a French artist, A. 
Linant. In many cases, these drawings, or similar 
drawings, constitute our only record of buildings 
which have disappeared or been intentionally de- 
stroyed, such as the chapel of Amenophis III at 
Elephantine, and the pyramids at Gebel Barkal. 

In an extended review of W. S. Smith’s A History 
of Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom 
(Oxford, 1946) in the JNES, vi, 4 (1947), pp. 231- 
249, Joun A. Wison argues for the freedom and in- 
dividuality of the Egyptian artist, within the strict 
conventions of his art. 

H. I. Bett in JHS, lxiv (1944), pp. 21-36, describes 
mainly one family and indeed one member of that 
family from papyri found at Ké6m Achkaw in Egypt 
in 1905, the archive of a certain Dioscorus, son of 
Apollos, who flourished in the sixth century of the 
Christian era. The family was important enough to 
illustrate the general life of the village. The incidents 
which befell Dioscorus, his conflict with the pagarch, 
his flight to Antinodpolis, and his personal charac- 
teristics, his literary proclivities, his vanity, the 
peculiarity of his style are individual; but the burden 
of taxes, official oppression, the greed and chicanery of 
the nobles, the mingling of pagan and Christian, an- 
cient and mediaeval, are all of a universal character 
and interest. (E.C.E.) 

Sculpture.—Nora E. Scort publishes in the 
BMMA, October 1947, pp. 62-65, a number of recent 
accessions, among them an excellent portrait head of 
an old man in the time of the Vth Dynasty, and avotive 
relief from the temple of Mut at Karnak, in:which the 
goddess is represented by a head resting on an altar, 
worshipped by Ipet in the association of an acacia 
tree. 

In the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, xxvi, 
1 (1947), pp. 2-4, Francis W. Rosrnson publishes a 
male head of painted limestone, from the reign of 
Amenhotep ITI. (D.K.H.) 

In the News Bulletin and Calendar of the Worcester 
Art Museum, xii, 8 (May, 1947), there is the announce- 
ment of three Egyptian acquisitions: a bronze cat, a 
bronze ibis with a donor, and a painted wooden figure 
of a woman carrying a basket. There are illustrations 
of the first two, which are repeated in the Fifty-first 
Annual Report (1947) of the Museum. (D.K.H.) 
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Dorotuy Kent Hut publishes in the GBA, xxx 
(October~December, 1946), pp. 193-198, “Some Late 
Egyptian Ceramics in the Walters Art Gallery.” These 
are a lampstand of pale green faience, the figure of a 
queen, the fragment of a faience jug, a rhyton and a 
jug in two shades of blue-green faience, and a poly- 
chrome vase in the form of a duck. (D.K.H.) 

Glazed Quartz Beads.—In the JEA, xxxii 
(1946), pp. 65-67, Eve Dray and Ottver H. Myers 
publish a string of beads from Egypt of the Roman 
period, which includes five beads of glazed quartz, a 
type of bead otherwise known almost exclusively from 
the predynastic period. It is possible that the art was 
rediscovered through a late workman’s attempt to 
imitate a bead found in a tomb. 

Inscriptions. — Writing in the J EA, xxxii (1946), 
pp. 3-23, Wiiu1am C. Hayes lists, translates, and 
studies the eighteen royal decrees from the temple of 
Min at Coptus, and decides, against Sethe, that they 
stem from the last three kings of Manetho’s Eighth 
Dynasty of Memphis. 

Queen Hatshepsut’s great inscription on the facade 
of her temple at Speos Artemidos is republished with 
facsimile and translation by ALAN H. GarpIner in the 
JEA, xxxii (1946), pp. 43-56. The study is based upon 
copies of N. de G. Davies and more recently, of H. W. 
Fairman. 

Highly instructive for the basic concepts of Egyptian 
religion is the publication, in the JEA, xxxii (1946), 
pp. 75-91, by A. M. Buackman and H. W. Farrman 
of the ritual texts from the west and east walls of the 
outer hypostyle hall at Edfu. This temple is well- 
known, not only as the best preserved Ptolemaic 
temple in Egypt, but for the vast extent of epigraphi- 
cal surface which it contains, almost every inch of 
available wall having been pressed into service to 
carry some record or instruction of the temple’s cult 
life. Not only can the entire temple preserve be recon- 
structed; the festival records would permit the pro- 
duction of a Horus Passion Play of entire historicity. 
This is well-known to the Egyptologist, but as none of 
the texts has been published in translation, it is mate- 
rial unavailable to the layman. In this publication, the 
two editors present in translation and commentary 
the ritual by which the god’s image and the temple it- 
self was “activated,” brought to life, each morning by 
the rite of Opening the Mouth. 


IRAN 


Fire Temple. —In Syria, xxiv (1944-1945), 3/4, 
pp. 174-193, R. GumrsHMAN discusses a Persian tower 
at Nurabad on the old royal road from Susa to 
Persepolis, 12 kilometers from the ruined Achemenid 
resthouse at Jin-Jin, which he would date to Hellen- 
istic times (third to first centuries B.c.). As it is neither 
a fortress nor a watchtower, the author would inter- 
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pret it as a fire-temple, and argues for a similar in- 
terpretation of a number of other Persian towers, such 
as those at Pasargade and Nagqsh-i-Rustum. The 
evidence, monetary and monumental, for the practice 
of the fire cult is assembled. 

Sculpture.—Dorotuy Kent publishes in 
News, The Baltimore Museum of Art, June, 1947, 
pp. 4-6, two reliefs from Persepolis, one at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, one at the Walters Art Gallery. 
(D.K.H.) 


ITALY 


General and Miscellaneous.—In Athenaeum, 
n.s., xxiv (1946), pp. 75-81, Paotino Mineazzimi 
answers the criticism of Italian archaeologists that 
they dig much and publish little. The answers are 
those familiar to all scholars in all countries, and in- 
deed, Italy certainly has less need to apologize than 
some others in this regard. The problem, however, is 
one always worth airing, for to excavate is to destroy, 
and if the excavator does not publish what he has 
found, no one will ever know it. 

Architecture.—In the Mélanges d’archéologie et 
@ histoire of the French School in Rome, lvii (1940), 
pp. 64-71, Przrre Boyance suggests identifying the 
round Temple B of the Campus Martius, of Sullan 
date, with the Aedes Catuli of Varro, De re rustica, iii 
5. 12. 

In the Mélanges d’archéologie et @histoire of the 
French School in Rome, lvii (1940), pp. 167-177, 
Puripre VERDIER studies the mixture of architectural 
elements in the church of S. Flaviano de Montefiascone 
which represents a fusion of the basilical and circular 
principles, with radiating chapels. He traces the an- 
cestors of this conception through the old cathedral of 
Arezzo to the church of Saint-Victor at Ravenna, and 
would date the construction to the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

Studying in the same journal (pp. 178-189) the ele- 
ments in the facade of the church of S. Pietro de 
Tuscania (of the third quarter of the twelfth century), 
the same writer emphasizes the classical aspect, which 
he would derive from the temple-facade as it appears 
in such early Christian structures as the Sacellum of 
Clitumna, of the fourth or fifth century, and the 
Basilica of the Savior, in Spoleto. 

In The Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute, i (1946), 
pp. 61-70 Ivan Velkov describes, with a plan, a basil- 
ica at Mesembria excavated by him in 1920. He does 
not commit himself as to the first date of construction 
(which would appear to be the sixth century); part of 
the building was destroyed in the ninth century, re- 
constructed much later and abandoned again. Pottery 
of the fourteenth century was found in the apses. 
(A.R.B.) 

Jewish Quarters in Rome.—Writing in the 
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Mélanges d’archéologie et Whistoire of the French 
School in Rome, lvii (1940), pp. 72-94, SuzaANNE 
Coton finds that in Imperial times, the Jewish in- 
habitants of Rome were settled in the Trastevere in 
the first instance, then in the Campus Martius, in the 
Suburra, on the Aventine, and at the Porta Capena. 

An Etruscan Terra-Cotta Urn.—The urn, exca- 
vated at Chiusi in 1858 and published by Conestabile 
in the Bulletino for 1859, is now in the Worcester Art 
Museum (Grorce M. A. HanrMann, Worcester Art 
Museum Annual, v, 1946, pp. 14-31). Architectural 
features and style are stressed in this paper, whereas 
the numerous previous publications had been devoted 
chiefly to the subject matter, which consists of a 
battle scene and a god and goddess used with funereal 
intent. Most important are the architectural details: 
a frieze of rosettes and metopes which helps to date 
the urn in the period between 160 and 140 B.c.; and a 
combination of pilasters and arcades, notable, because, 
by this assured dating, it antedates the tabularium by 
sixty to eighty years. The date is further confirmed by 
the late dynamic style, which is akin to (and of course 
slightly later than) that of the great altar of Perga- 
mum. The recumbent figure on the cover is an example 
of the finest Etruscan portraiture, one of the few truly 
individualized pieces which emerge as milestones in the 
development of the Roman Republican style. (D.K.H.) 

Numismatics. —In Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 6, 
v (1945), pp. 41-57, JacQuELINE CHITTENDEN re- 
views the associations of Hermes-Mercury with the 
emperors. The relation to Augustus was expressed by 
identification in some cases, such as Horace, Odes, i, 
2, 41-44, certain coins associating the god and the 
emperor, and a terra-cotta plaque on which Mercury 
stands on a pedestal inscribed OCTAVI. Mercury was 
also closely connected with the Lares Augusti. The 
continuance of the relation between god and emperor 
is illustrated by coins of Marcus Aurelius where the 
figure of Mercury has the inscription RELIG AVG. 
(A.R.B.) 

Inscriptions. —The famous Bassilla epitaph from 
Aquileia, the monument of that actress in the mimes 
whose wide acclaim was immortalized in tolerable 
Greek verses by her biologos Heraclides the Wise and 
whose funeral was attended by her syskenoi, is studied 
with full bibliography by Carto Corsarto in the 
journal of the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico 
of Syracuse, Dioniso, x (1947), 3, pp. 188-203. 

In L’ Antiquité classique, xv (1946), 2, pp. 263-288, 
A. Corpo.iAn1 uses the Easter lists of the fourth to 
the sixth centuries, as an aid in dating a series of in- 
scriptions, mainly from Rome, in which the year or 
some other element of the date is missing or unknown, 
but which, in addition to giving the Roman calendar, 
mention also the day of the week or the day of the 
moon. 
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SICILY 


Topography of Syracuse. —H. W. Parke in JHS, 
Ixiv (1944), pp. 101-102, treats two points of impor- 
tance in the study of the topography of Syracuse, 
namely the location of Trogilus, and secondly, the 
meaning of the place-name Trogilus. The Portus Tro- 
gilorum, as it is called by Livy, was a harbour on the 
side of Syracuse towards Leontini; it was very close 
to the circuit of the wall of Dionysius and was within 
reach of the Hexapylon (at Scala Graeca), but not 
exactly there; it must have been near the place where 
the wall of Dionysius left the sea and turned inland. 
Only one place can satisfy these four points —the little 
port of S. Panagia, lying at the mouth of a deep but 
narrow ravine coming down from Epipolae. This spot 
explains the use of the term Trogilus in Thucydides as 
the northern limit of the Athenian wall and its use for 
the name of the ravine itself. Parke suggests on the 
basis of Thucydides’ use of the word the possible 
meaning of “gnawed hole,” coming from the root 
*tereg, corresponding to the verb tpwyw and the fem- 
inine noun tpwyA7n, “a hole, formed by gnawing, 
especially a mouse’s hole.” (E.C.E.) 


NORTH AFRICA 


General. GRENIER, Director of the 
French School of Rome, recently made a tour of in- 
spection of archaeological excavations now being 
carried on in Tunisia. Upon his return, he paid special 
tribute to the work of aerial photographers who had 
made it possible to locate the site of three ancient 
Roman camps and the traces of elaborate irrigation 
projects south of Al-Kantara. The irrigation ditches 
point to intensive Roman colonization protected by 
military installations in that area. (From the Courrier 
de France, 22 August 1947, of the Ambassade de 
France, Service de l’ Information, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., p. 7.) 

Theaters.—In Dioniso, Bollettino dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale del Dramma Antico, n. s., x (1947), pp. 5-23, 
G. Caputo gives short descriptions of seme of the 
Roman theaters of Africa. Emphasis is placed upon 
the theater of Dougga (Thugga) in Tunisia, the best 
preserved of all. (The author omits entirely the inter- 
esting and well-preserved theater at Mdaourouch 
(Madaurus) in Algeria. The bibliography omits some 
essential items, such as the monographs of S. Gsell and 
Ch. A. Joly on Khamissa and Mdaourouch, and 
Pfeiffer’s description of the theater at Dougga in 
MAAR, ix (1931), pp. 145 ff.) (P. W. T.) 

Inscriptions. —In Athenaeum, n.s., xxiv (1946), 
pp. 28-43, G. Brersanetti publishes an inscription 
from Leptis Magna, the second known dedication to 
Publius Septimius Geta, the father of Septimius 
Severus. It dates to a.p. 201. Of about the same era are 
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two other dedications, also from Leptis Magna, ad- 
dressed to the mother and the first wife of Severus. In 
an appendix, the author assembles examples of the 
various ways in which the formula dominus (-t) 
noster (-ri) appears on inscriptions of this reign. 


FRANCE 


The Origins of the Créche.—In the GBA, xxx 
(October-December, 1946), pp. 249-278, Rupotr 
BERLINER concludes that the realistic, temporary re- 
construction of the Nativity called the “Créche” de- 
veloped during the sixteenth century. St. Francis 
knew nothing about a Créche. Its purpose was to per- 
mit a visit to the manger. The Jesuits were only par- 
tially responsible for the development. (D.K.H.) 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
Bibliography.—In JL’ Antiquité classique, xv 
(1946), 2, pp. 303-318, under the title “Archeologie 
1946, 2,” is presented a survey of archaeological pub- 
lications and other activities, principally in the Low 
Countries, for that period. The periods represented ex- 
tend from the prehistoric to the Middle Ages. 


AUSTRIA 


Roman Musical Instruments. —Ericn ScHENK 
reports in the Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Wien, Phil.-Hist. K1., Ixxxiii (1946), no. 2, the 
identification of several Roman cornua from the ex- 
cavations of the Baths at Virunum. 


U.S.S.R.! 


European Russia. —A small site near Leningrad 
close to Razliv Station occupies a place entirely apart 
from other Stone Age stations in this neighborhood. 
No pottery was found. The implements consist of 
rough types of archaic forms. A large hand-axe and 
many amygdaloid tools, resembling a pick, and grav- 
ers, irregular blades and scrapers were found. This cul- 
ture is entirely different from that of the neighboring 
Neolithic stations where “‘pit and comb” pottery sug- 
gests a link with the Mesolithic stations of the western 
part of the Baltic countries. Since the cultural deposit 
at Razliv stands at an elevation of 16.0-18.0 m., while 
all the other local Neolithic stations are at 7.0-12.0 m., 
this indicates a link with the ancient sea containing 
Littorina to which stations of Ertebille (kitchen-mid- 
den) type are connected in the western part of the 
Baltic countries. This makes Razliv unique in the 
Leningrad area. The absolute concordance of the 
archaeological and geological data establishes the fact 
that the station at Razliv is the most ancient archaeo- 
logical monument in the neighborhood of Leningrad. 


1 This section has been contributed by Henry Field, mainly 
from P, P, Efimenko, “‘Paleolit i Neolit SSR” in Materialy i 
Issledovaniia po Arkheologit SSR, no. 2, Moscow, 1941. 
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N. Gurtna has studied the stone implements ex- 
cavated during 1934 by V. Ravdonikas near Vozne- 
senskaya on the Svir River. The archaeological deposit 
was limited to the narrow strip of the river bank. The 
majority of the objects were found in the peat and 
reed deposit. No buildings were located. Three 
trenches were sunk. The pottery could be divided into 
four categories: with round, rhombic, geometric and 
reticulated designs. Similarly, the implements can be 
divided into four groups based on the materials em- 
ployed: flint, schist, slate and quartz. The flints in- 
clude laurel-leaf points, scrapers, borers, some flakes, 
gravers and a fishhook. The schistose group consists of 
large-headed axes, axes of the so-called Russo-Kare- 
lian type, straight and grooved chisels, adzes, and small 
chisels. These are of non-evolved type. The few slate 
objects are ornamental and comprise polished rings 
and an object in the shape of a small bar with deep 
notches for attachment. The third area, used as a 
temporary fishing camp, occupied a much smaller 
surface and in consequence yielded less material. The 
flints, which were similar to those from the other two 
trenches, consisted mainly of scrapers and flakes. 
There were schistose fragments of axes and one per- 
forated hammer. The most interesting small objects 
were a pendant made from a pebble and a rod for im- 
pressing ornamentation on pottery vessels. The stone 
implements and associated pottery link the long-in- 
habited site of Voznesenskaya with Negedzhma, Voi- 
Navolok IX and Suna I, thus placing it at the end of 
the sub-Boreal period. (See also Sovetskaia Arkheo- 
logiia, 1940, no. 5.) 

M. Foss and L. Exrmickm have studied various 
types of schistose picks from Karelia and near Arch- 
angel. They believe that these were used for extracting 
stone and clay. Observations on Neolithic objects from 
the basin of Lake Latche led them to conclude that the 
materials used were taken from special strata, often 
at a considerable depth. Although some examples show 
specialization, the majority of these tools indicate 
multiple functions. In order to elucidate the Neolithic 
technique of quarrying and hafting the picks, Foss 
and Elinickii have drawn on ethnological analogies 
combined with the mechanical coefficients of the effect 
of the tool and its use. 

According to M. Foss the bone, horn and wooden 
objects from the peat-bog of Veretie (Kargopol district 
of Archangel region, basin of Lake Latche) come from 
two cultural strata separated by a sterile band. The 
lower is attributed to the end of the sub-Boreal period 
(second millennium B.c.) and the upper to the begin- 
ning of the sub-Atlantic period, the second half of the 
first millennium before our era. By comparing the 
implements from the two levels, Foss established the 
characteristic types and attempted to reconstruct their 
methods of manufacture. 
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Ukraine. —The Palaeolithic station of Kirillov- 
skaia Street in Kiev was studied by V. CuvopzHKa 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
About 700 flint implements from this site in the Cen- 
tral Historical Museum of Kiev were studied recently 
by P. Bortskovsxu. The lower stratum yielded a 
quantity of mammoth bones and charcoal as well as a 
few bones of Rhinoceros tichorhinus. In addition, there 
were only about 250 flints within the 200 square meters 
excavated. The implements and nuclei were less than 
5.0 cms. in length. Gravers predominated. Among 
other types were seven nuclei, two end-scrapers and 
forty retouched blades. Here were found the remains 
of a permanent camp site of the mammoth hunters. 
The flint-knapping was done elsewhere. This level is 
attributed to the beginning of the Magdalenian Period, 
the dating first assigned by Efimenko. Examination 
of the flint industry reveals that it is very close to that 
of Kostenki II and III with their high percentage of 
atypical and massive gravers and nuclear implements. 
Just as Kostenki IIT and Kostenki III offer very few 
traits in common with the older Aurignacian-Solutrean 
stations of their region (Kostenki I and Borshevo I), 
so the lower deposit of the Kirillovskaia station does 
not in the least resemble that of such Aurignacian- 
Solutrean sites in the Ukraine as Pushkari I. 

Theupper stratum, of which about 600 square meters 
were uncovered, was marked bytwenty circular piles of 
ashes, each measuring about 2.0 m. in diameter and 
from 5.0-10.0 cms. in depth. These pits were filled 
with crushed and charred animal bones (lion, wolf, 
hyena and probably bear and mammoth), charcoal and 
about 1,000 flints. There were 35 implements and 75 
blades and flakes bearing retouches. The flints were 
small, of the same quality and with similar patination 
to those in the lower stratum. In addition to blades 
and short flakes, Boriskovskii found numerous frag- 
ments of broken blades, 2.0—3.0 cms. in length, some- 
times made into tools; these did not occur in the 
lower level. There were 19 scrapers, 4 gravers on long 
blades, and about 20 graver flakes. The 12 nucleiform 
tools, which recall those of the lower stratum, include 
those with multiple facets, carinate scrapers, planes 
and intermediate forms. There was only one lanceolate 
blade, 45 cms. in length, retouched on both edges; one 
fragment of another was excavated. No hammer-stones 
were found. The surface of the upper deposit did not 
represent the eating place nor the periphery of the 
station as in the lower level, but the actual site of the 
dwellings and the location of the flint-knapping. In- 
dications of sedentary life, well-defined in the lower 
stratum, appear to be far more vague. Specialized 
mammoth-hunting also seems to have disappeared. 

The study of the flint industry and fauna prevent 
Boriskovskii from attributing the upper deposit to 
the extreme end of the Magdalenian or even to the 
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beginning of the Azilian, or from accepting the hypoth- 
esis that it is close to that of Juravka and the upper 
stratum of Borshevo II. The flint industry resembles 
closely that of the lower level. The blade fragments, 
more frequent than in the lower stratum, do not al- 
ways predominate as crude pieces. The short double- 
scrapers and the round scrapers, which characterize 
precisely the end of the Magdalenian, are completely 
missing from the upper deposit. The triangular blade 
is rather large for this shape, only two examples having 
been found. Isolated examples of similar blades occur 
long before the Azilian, even in the Aurignacian. The 
geometric form of the flint implements begins therefore 
to be only mildly discernible in the upper deposit. 
The upper and lower strata are obviously separated 
by a relatively very short interval of time. The upper 
deposit may be dated from the beginning or the mid- 
dle of the Magdalenian Period. 

E. Kricuevsxu has studied the dwelling places be- 
longing to the last stages of the development of the 
Tripolje culture. These have been found near Kiev, 
Bortnichi, Lukashi, Rzischev, Rajki, Evminka, Gard, 
Usatovo and above all at Gorodsk on the river Teterev. 
Their culture presents on the one hand several tradi- 
tions and survivals of Tripolje and on the other it 
reveals the appearance of new cultural elements, typi- 
cal of the Bronze Age in the Ukraine. The process of 
the transformation of the Tripolje culture into new 
tribal formations becomes clearly manifest as a result 
of the examination of the materials from near Gorodsk. 
The Tripolje method of building, characterized by 
“‘platforms,”’ gradually disappears, making way for 
constructions erected on the ground with a simple 
earthen floor and ovens of baked clay (Rajki, Gorodsk 
and Koshilovci) or cavities dug in the ground for the 
fireplace and grain storage (Kiev and Gorodsk), or for 
habitations of the semi-subterranean type (Rzischev 
and Buchach). At the same time cattle-breeding 
undergoes a marked development, particularly at the 
expense of agriculture; the composition becomes modi- 
fied, as for example the increase of horses at Gorodsk 
and of horses and sheep at Usatovo. Hunting also be- 
comes slightly more important and new tools for pro- 
duction, such as the flint axe and flint knife with 
curved blade, are spreading little by little. 

The inhabitated places lose their relation to the loess 
grounds and the black earth of the right bank of the 
Dnieper; they now pass over to the left bank and down 
to the dunes of the low terraces (Evminka, Bortnichi 
and Lukashi). Their disposition shows clearly the at- 
traction offered by the prairies, fertilized by the spring 
floods (Kiev, Rzischev and Gorodsk), and the pastures 
of the steppes (Usatovo). 

No less significant is the change undergone by the 
pottery. A comparison from the different localities 
gives evidence of the gradual disappearance of the 
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principal types of Tripolje pottery, especially the 
painted ware, and the progressive spreading of new 
types, including the corded ware. The disappearance 
of the Tripolje culture and its transformation into the 
“culture of the corded ware” of the right bank of the 
Dnieper was not so much due to the migration of the 
tribes as to the autochthonous development of their 
economy and culture. 

Crimea.— Mollusks of the genus Helix were very 
widespread during the Upper Palaeolithic and Meso- 
lithic Periods. The quantity and distribution of these 
shells indicate that these mollusks occupied an im- 
portant place in the nourishment of primitive man. 
For a long time, no thought had been given to the 
method of preparing these mollusks for food. This 
question remains of interest because the shells found 
in the archaeological deposits are often intact and do 
not show traces of calcination. Consequently, they 
cannot have been prepared over the fire on the hearth. 
It is also improbable that they were boiled because 
pottery was not yet in use in Azilian-Tardenoisian 
times. During the excavation of Shan-Koba rock- 
shelter in the Crimea there was found in the archaeo- 
logical deposit a little cavity full of shells of Helix 
vulgaris. Later, a similar find was made in the rock- 
shelter of Yusuf-Koba. An experiment conducted with 
live snails (Helix nemoralis) showed that hollows of 
this kind were used for cooking snails by lighting a fire 
above the cavity. This method does not destroy the 
shells and makes it possible to extract the snails with 
the greatest ease, which is almost impossible when the 
snail is alive. 

Caucasus.—The National Historical-Ethnograph- 
ical Museum in Tbilisi (formerly Tiflis) was estab- 
lished as an independent scientific institution during 
1934. The object of the museum was to collect material 
relating to the history of Tiflis from the earliest times 
up to the present day. During the following twenty- 
year period more than 13,000 exhibits have been pre- 
pared, the majority of an ethnographical character. 
The following are the most important: (a) groups of 
dwellings and the architecture of the city, including 
models of ancient houses, measurements and plans of 
historic monuments of Georgian architecture, photo- 
graphs of important buildings, Georgian architectural 
ornamentation and parts of dwellings such as bal- 
conies, facades, wood carvings, stone carvings, etc.; 
(b) artistic documentary material of the various crafts 
and merchandise of the ancient city, including a bak- 
er’s oven, dyes, teapots, tin and leather objects, etc.; 
and (c) characteristic costumes of ancient Tiflis, in- 
cluding needlework, head-dresses, household utensils, 
a large collection of engravings and drawings and ex- 
hibits of city transportation and of the water system, 

In 1925 the Museum was enriched by a valuable 
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collection of seventy pictures of Khodzhabevov de- 
picting the way of life of the ancient inhabitants. Dur- 
ing 1938 the Museum organized expeditions to collect 
data on the ancient cities of Georgia, especially Up- 
listzukhe, Vardzia and Iveri-Samshvilge. In 1941 an 
expedition was sent to Grem and Telavi. 

The Museum is also working on the historical docu- 
ments of the thirteenth to nineteenth centuries in the 
central Georgian archives. An exhibition comemorat- 
ing the 1,500th anniversary of Tbilisi is now in prepara- 
tion. Ethnological films of Georgia and its capitol are 
being made. 

The Gori Historical-Ethnographical Museum was 
established in 1905 to collect material in Gorinski, 
Karelinski, Agarski and Khashuski. The staff includes 
A. Purtzeladze, N. Lomouri, S. Mgalobishvili and E. 
Gabasgvili. From 1938 to 1940 the Museum organized 
expeditions under the leadership of S. Makalatia and 
S. Nadimashvil to Tkviav, eighteen kilometers from 
Gori. Two eneolithic tumuli (2500 B.c.) were exca- 
vated. In 1945 the Museum carried out archaeological 
excavations at Dvan in the Karelski district under the 
same leaders. Fifteen rich tombs of the seventh-sixth 
century were excavated. 

Other expeditions were made in 1938 to the region 
of the Gorge of Mali Liakhva, in 1940 to the Gorge at 
Aten, and in 1945 to the Gorge of the river Fron. As 
a result information was obtained concerning methods 
of work, games and amusements and rituals, wedding 
rites and data on the costumes, dwellings, pottery, etc. 

The exhibits are divided into (a) historical, (b) 
ethnographical and (c) social sections. Bronze Age 
objects attributed to the twelfth-tenth centuries in- 
clude objects from the Tkvian tumuli, and from burial 
mounds at Bnavis, Megbrekis, Igoet and Telatgverd. 
Then comes the transitional period from the Bronze 
to the Iron Age; exhibits include the objects from the 
tomb at Dvan (seventh-sixth centuries) and also the 
coins and pottery of the first century B.c. from Bori. 
The living-habits, work processes, beliefs, material 
culture, handicrafts, etc., are illustrated in the ethno- 
graphical exhibit. Special exhibits illustrate the use of 
gold-leaf, technical methods and the complicated de- 
signs for embroidery. Georgian costumes, pottery from 
Gori, musical instruments, dancing puppets, and ob- 
jects relating to the vows of believers are exhibited. 

During 1945 the Museum published Archaeological 
Excavations of the Tkviavskian Kurgans and Tombs, by 
S. Makalatia and in 1946, Military and Defensive 
Castles of the Georgian Mountains. 

North Caucasus.—The Palaeolithic station of 
Tiskaia, located on the left bank of the river Ili about 
twenty miles from Krasnodar, was discovered in 1898 
by Baron J. de Baye and studied in 1928 by S. N. 
ZaMATNIN. Excavations were begun in 1936 by V. 
Goropsov. All preceding authors attribute Ilskaia to 
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the Mousterian Period, but Gorodsov believes it to be 
Solutrean. This Upper Palaeolithic assignment is sub- 
stantiated by the fauna and the implements, apparent 
coarseness and primitive character of which may be 
explained by the coarseness of the material. Tools of 
flint, quartzite or chalcedony are rare; the majority 
were made from jasper pebbles. 

Prismatic nuclei predominate. During the 1936 
season not one discoidal nucleus was found, and only 
one discoidal sling stone came to light. The retouching 
was done by percussion flaking, and pressure flaking. 
The stone implements included blades with or without 
retouches, scrapers, gravers, piercers and borers, lance- 
points, double points with Solutrean retouch, polishers, 
hammer-shaped stones, sling stones, stone anvils and 
a stone ring similar to those used on digging-sticks. 
Seven bone fragments with traces of fashioning were 
also excavated. Although one of these may have been 
part of an ornament, perhaps a breast pendant, not 
one bone tool could be identified. Fragments of color 
and charcoal were found. 

Volga.—The Mesolithic station of Gremiachea, 
located on the right bank of the Oka, was discovered 
and excavated by N. Bulichev during 1898. 

It was reexamined in 1936 by M. Vorvopsku, who 
stated that at the place described by Bulichev there 
exist traces of three habitats of different epochs: a 
selistche of the first Diakovo epoch; a small, temporary 
site of the late Neolithic; and an ancient station of the 
Svidry type, characterized by fine blades and typical 
archaic tools, including a quantity of small blades 
serving as armatures for stone and bone tools, conical 
and cylindrical nuclei of regular form, gravers (mainly 
angle), scrapers, peduncular arrowheads, one notched 
blade used as a spoke-shave or plane and borers. The 
character of the station, as well as the industry, are 
typical of the Azilo-Sviderian epoch. The site, which 
was only 200-300 square meters in extent, must have 
been in use for only a short time to judge by the small 
quantity of material found. The presence of certain 
Upper Palaeolithic traits and the absence of microliths 
indicate that Gremiachea was occupied during the 
first part of the Sviderian epoch. 

Voevodskii also found on the right bank of the Oka 
some five hundred paces upstream traces of Gremi- 
achea IT. Here were found five small blades, one frag- 
ment of a nucleus, one graver and some flint flakes. 
This site also appears to have been a small encamp- 
ment of the Sviderian hunters. 

V. DoxucHaeEv, who died in 1903, was one of the 
first to study the Stone Age in Russia. During his 
geological studies in the valley of the Oka from 1870 
to 1890, Dokuchaev discovered several important Neo- 
lithie sites, including Bolshoe and Maloe Kozino near 
Balachna, and Borki near Ryazan. Dokuchaey died 
without publishing more than preliminary accounts of 
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his archaeological data. His collections are preserved 
in the Department of Geology, University of Lenin- 
grad. One of the most important series includes the 
800 Mesolithic and late Neolithic flints from Borki. 
This series also includes a few late sherds and some 
objects similar to those from Finnish cemeteries of the 
region. 

According to M. Panichkina the microliths con- 
stitute about ninety per cent of the industry. The 
mixed character of the series is explained by the sur- 
face finds among wind-blown sands. Nevertheless, the 
separation of the early Neolithic into an independent 
group is possible as much on the basis of the terrain 
study by Dokuchaev and others, such as V. Gorodsov 
and A. Cherepnin, as by the clearly defined flint in- 
dustry. The antiquity of the Neolithic phase at Borki 
is confirmed by the stratigraphy of the Neolithic sta- 
tions in the Oka dunes near Ryazan. The excavations 
in the undisturbed part of the dunes established an 
ancient and a recent Neolithic level. The stratum con- 
taining the microliths underlies the recent Neolithic. 
At Borki the Neolithic industry is extremely typical 
with implements made from small flakes of regular 
form. Among these are scrapers (mainly end-scrapers), 
gravers (mainly angle gravers) and borers. The largest 
and most characteristic group are the flint arrowheads 
of Svidry type. Among stations with a culture similar 
to that of Borki are Elin Bor, Gremiachea, Svidry and 
Chvalibogovici. 

Borki, as the entire group of Mesolithic stations on 
the Oka, presents the traits characteristic of the sta- 
tions of the forest-steppe region, and thus differs from 
the more southern deposits of the Microlithic type. 
Whereas the latter contain a large proportion of geo- 
metric microliths, this type is almost completely ab- 
sent in the forest-steppe area. 

The general aspect of the culture (regularity, stabil- 
ity, and variety of the shape of the implements) as 
well as the presence of such characteristic types as the 
arrowheads in the form of willow leaves, and the 
implements of the scraper type with a sharp retouch, 
made Panichkina attribute Borki to the late Meso- 
lithic Period. 

Urals.—P. Dwaurriev described the recently dis- 
covered buildings in the eastern Urals and between the 
Tura and Iseti rivers. These stations belong to the 
age of metals, but retain a Neolithic cachet. In the 
eastern Urals the principal occupations at the end 
of the second millennium B.c. were hunting and fishing, 
but at the same time appeared hoe culture, which only 
played an accessory réle in their economy. At Kal- 
mackii Brod, eleven miles from Sverdlovsk on the 
upper course of the Iseti, were disovered for the first 
time in the Urals three round huts, 7.50 m. in diameter 
and 0.90-1.10 m. deep. Traces of hearths were located 
in the form of carbonized patches and piles of stones 
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arranged at a certain distance from the center. Near 
these hearths were large polished slabs, sherds, and 
many stone tools. The large stones lying at the periph- 
ery of the huts were probably used to support the 
wooden framework for the conical outer covering. 
These huts occupied a surface of about 45 square me- 
ters. In the region between the Tura and Iseti, where 
the population consisted of hunter-fishermen, it was 
the latter which took the more important place in their 
economy. 

Habitations have been excavated at Lipchinskaya 
on the river Tura, thirty-five miles west of Tiumeni 
and at Andreevskaya on Lake Andreevskii, twelve 
miles southwest of Tiumeni. They were rectangular 
and of limited dimensions, 18-19 square meters at 
Lipchinskaya and 9-10 square meters at Andreev- 
skaya. The depth of the excavations of the huts 
measured from 1.00-1.80 m. below the actual surface 
of the ground. In all these huts could be observed the 
rise of the ground upon which the beams which sup- 
ported the floor boards probably lay. The hearths, in 
the form of a layer of ashes and coal with kitchen 
debris, were situated near the short sides of the huts. 
In one of the huts the ground was covered with a 
layer of fish scales to a depth of 10 cms. Two poles on 
the east side of one of the huts supported a sloping 
roof. There was also the entrance to the hut, of which 
one step remained. Bordering on the huts were narrow, 
oval ditches, which must have had some domestic use. 
Moreover, outside the buildings were remains of iso- 
lated hearths. 

Siberia. — From 1936-1940 A. P. OKLADNIKoV exca- 
vated the Palaeolithic station situated near the village 
of Bureti, on the right bank of the Angara River. This 
station was contemporaneous with Malta, attributed 
to the beginning of the Magdalenian Period. A re- 
markable statuette, fashioned from the tusk of a mam- 
moth, was unearthed. Differing from the majority of 
the Malta and Bureti figurines, it is entirely covered, 
except for the face, with a characteristic semi-lunate 
decoration, referred to by Okladnikov as “‘atectonic” 
probably meaning atectiform. This does not represent 
tattooing, as was believed previously, but a fur gar- 
ment with a hood resembling a modern parka. The an- 
cient population of Siberia owned excellent awls and 
needles, and consequently dressed in clothes of skin, 
sewed together, with a cut identical with that of the 
clothes of the Arctic tribes, especially the Eskimo. 

The simultaneous presence of “clothed” statuettes 
and representations of naked women is explained by 
the conditions of life of the Palaeolithic inhabitants of 
Siberia and by the character of their house. For exam- 
ple, outside they wore a fur garment, but inside under 
the low roof of the earthen hovels, they must have re- 
mained half-naked or entirely nude, exactly as is ob- 
served on most of the statuettes. 
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During the summer of 1936 the Expedition organ- 
ized by the Soviet Section of the INQUA and of the 
Marr Institute of the History of Material Culture 
(GAIMK now IITMK) under the leadership of G. 
SosNovsk1I continued the study of the Palaeolithic sta- 
tion discovered the year before near Srostki on the 
right bank of the Katuni, thirty-six kilometers from 
Biisk. 

Palaeolithic remains were found near Srostki on the 
northeast slope of Srostinskaya Gora, on the south- 
west slope near the lake and on the southwest slope of 
“Krutoe Solnce.” The upper sandy clays which form 
the third terrace contain a stone industry and some 
ancient flakes. 

Excavation was begun on the northeast slope of 
Srostinskaya Gora, 350 m. from the last house of the 
village. About 160 square meters of an ancient site 
were uncovered. The vertical distribution of the 
archaeological remains was unequal. In the humusthere 
were few; deeper in the sandy loessoid mud they be- 
came far more frequent; but the majority were ob- 
tained in the section where the loessoid sandy clay 
gives way to the brownish clay, and in the latter. 

In the brownish sandy clay five facies, yielding stone 
tools and traces of hearths, were found. The Palaeo- 
lithic objects occurred in situ and their disposition was 
in relation to the surface of the ancient station. The 
facies were separated by intervals where the tools and 
the sherds were found only as isolated specimens. In 
three of the five complexes traces of hearths were iden- 
tified surrounded by stone flakes and rejects. One of 
these without any traces of fire appeared to have been 
a workshop, since tools in every stage of manufacture, 
from the crude to the finished product, were un- 
earthed within a small area. 

The remains of hearths, 1.50-3.00 m. in diameter, 
contained a layer of ashes 0.02-0.06 m. deep. Small 
pieces of charcoal were found. A few bones of Equus 
and Cervus came to light. No traces were found of 
large kitchen-middens, characteristic of the oldest 
stations in Siberia, such as Malta and Afontova Gora. 
About 100 stone tools and some 2,000 flakes were ex- 
cavated. 

A comparison of the Palaeolithic implements and 
flakes obtained from the different levels has not re- 
vealed any difference in their composition. Coarse 
scrapers of Mousterian type, hand-axes, small scrap- 
ers and angle gravers were found at different depths. 
In addition, small prismatic nuclei, tiny blades, nu- 
cleiform fragments, borers and retouched flakes were 
excavated. All of these were made from river pebbles 
of quartz, quartzite, or jaspideous nodules. 

In conclusion, Sosnovskii relates Srostki to the later 
phases of the Upper Paleolithic of Siberia. The stone 
implements from the valley of the Katuni resemble 
typologically those of the Yenisei region. 
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The study by S. Semenov of the uses of Neolithic 
implements is only a first attempt to apply micro- 
analysis to a new problem. The materials examined 
were from cemeteries excavated during 1932-1937 by 
A. P. Okladnikov along the Angara River and a Neo- 
lithic atelier also found by Okladnikov during 1937 
on Kamennii Island on the Angara. The adzes, axes, 
chisels, and nephrite knives present as traces of use, in 
addition to polish from attrition, small grooves on the 
edge discernible to the naked eye. To judge from the 
latter, the axes and adzes served to work in wood of 
varying degrees of hardness, a feature which exists 
especially among conifers. Traces of this kind are ex- 
plained by the viscosity of the nephrite. Vestiges of the 
utilization of stone tools, revealed by microphotog- 
raphy, show not only which material was worked upon, 
but also how the tool was held in the hand and the 
method of hafting. Tools of other material, such as 
grooved adzes of schistose flint for marking, flint 
knives for cleaning fish, long flint knives for cutting 
up big fish, scrapers, daggers, planing knives and skin 
cutters —all bear traces of polish indicating their use. 
The reconstruction by Semenov of their method of 
employment is based on the study of these traces of 
wear and polish combined with the shapes of the tools. 

Kirghizia. —In the GBA, xxx (August, 1946), pp. 
65-74, a report of A. N. Bernsutam is translated by 
Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer, and edited by Henry Field. 
The original report was presented to the Scientific 
Committee of the Kirghiz, SSSR, in Frunze in 1941. 
The report includes fifteen photographs and a map. 
Kirghizia was occupied in palaeolithic times. Impor- 
tant excavations at Sukuluk yielded bronze objects 
from a microlithic culture. Remains are scanty and in- 
formation incomplete before the third-second century 
B.c., when the Wusuns are mentioned in Chinese 
literature. Excavations at Kenkolsk establish the date 
of infiltration of Kirghizians into Tian-Shan at the 
year 47 B.c. Sogdian culture began in the fifth century 
of our era. Northern Kirghizia was urbanized after the 
Arab conquest. A Buddhist temple of the twelfth cen- 
tury was excavated at Balasagun. By this time, the 
population of northern Kirghizia consisted by Turks, 
Sogdians, Chinese, Tungus, and Manchurians. 
(D.K.H.) 


OCEANIA 


General and Miscellaneous. —In the University 
Museum Bulletin’s (xii, 3/4, 1947) publication Oceania, 
by D. SurmeRLaNnp Davinson, the archaeology of this 
vast area is briefly mentioned (pp. 41-53). Of the re- 
gions into which Oceania is divided, only Indonesia 
shows a full sequence of prehistoric periods, the 
Bronze Age having come in from China late in the first 
millennium B.c. A feature of this age, in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere, was the manufacture of glass 
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beads. In Melanesia the “Round Ax Culture” ap- 
peared in the middle of the third millennium B.c. Pot- 
tery comes with the full Neolithic, between 2500 and 
1500 B.c. but has been too little studied for it to be use- 
ful for dating purposes. In Polynesia and Micronesia, 
the Neolithic is the earliest culture, those regions be- 
ing too remote to be reached before the development 
of ocean travel. 


FAR EAST 


A Gupta Relief of Gautama Buddha. —In the 
Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, xxvi, 1 (1947), 
pp. 14-16, SHerman E. Lez presents an image of the 
Buddha in monastic garb, from a temple wall. It is 
of the early sixth century, from northeast India. 
(D.K.H.) 

The Sculptured Lion in Cambodia. —Ciay Lan- 
CASTER in the GBA, xxx (October-December, 1946), 
pp. 199-216, discusses lions in sculpture. They occur 
in bas-relief and in the round, and lion masks can be 
traced from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries in 
Cambodia. The lion types are not realistic. Foreign 
influence is usually apparent, Indian influence at first 
and then Javanese, while Chinese influence is present 


throughout. (D.K.H.) 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Western Mexico. —In “Excavations at Apatzin- 
gan, Michoacan,” Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, number 7, 1947, 227 pp., KE ty gives 
us an intensive study of a series of sites in an important 
area of western Mexico. The large quantities of mate- 
rials obtained are described and illustrated in great 
detail, and, on the basis of pottery, the occupation of 
the area is divided into a series of four time periods. 
Because of the relative isolation of Apatzingan this 
chronology cannot be certainly correlated with known 
sequences in central Mexico, but it provides us, never- 
theless, with a solid anchor of fact in an area which has 
been largely unknown and subject to all kinds of sterile 
speculation. (G.F.E.) 

Maya Architecture. —TaTiANA ProsKopRIAKOFF’S 
An Album of Maya Architecture, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Pub. no. 558, 1946, is a general survey 
of Maya architecture presented by means of perspec- 
tive drawings and brief descriptions of thirty-six build- 
ings and cities. In the renderings the buildings are in 
most cases reconstructed by the artist, but she supplies 
additional small guide illustrations to indicate the ex- 
tent of actual information and of her reconstructions. 
This publication is designed both for the specialist 
and for the outsider wishing a quick glimpse of the 
nature and history of Maya building. (G.F.E.) 

Maya Frescoes. —In Cuadernos Americanos, Afio 
6, 1947, pp. 151-168, Aucustin has pub- 
lished the first detailed drawings and color plates of the 
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recently discovered murals at Bonampak in eastern 
Chiapas. The murals completely cover the walls of 
three rooms in one of a number of buildings on the site, 
the present illustrations being of only the first room. 
Besides being great works of art the murals provide an 
entirely new and wonderfully detailed view of Maya 
life and ceremonial. They are one of the greatest 
Maya discoveries of recent years. (G.F.E.) 

La Venta. —In Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, vol. 107, no. 8, 1947, pp. 1-9, Pattie DruckER 
provides a preliminary statement on the results of his 
ceramic studies at the La Venta site. He points out 
that this site was occupied no earlier than the Middle 
Tres Zapotes Period and perhaps to a slight extent into 
Late Tres Zapotes, and dates, consequently, from the 
Teotihuacan —Initial Series Maya Horizon. This is, 
of course, an extremely significant statement consider- 
ing the much discussed possibility that the La Venta or 
Olmec culture was the origin of all of the high cultures 
of Middle America. It does not rule out such a pos- 
sibility, but it does show the necessity for much more 
exploration and analysis before such an hypothesis 
can be very seriously maintained. (G.F.E.) 

Guatemalan Geography.—F. Wesster Mc- 
Brype’s Cultural and Historical Geography of South- 
west Guatemala, publication no. 4 of the Institute of 
Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1947, 184 pp., is a tremendously detailed and full ac- 
count of the physical geography, population, agricul- 
ture, and settlement patterns of the highland and 
Pacific coastal regions of Guatemala. Primarily a de- 
scription of the modern scene, this is of secondary 
interest to archaeologists, but its potential importance 
to broader interpretations of the prehistory of Guate- 
mala is immense. (G.F.E.) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Metallurgy. —P. River and H. Arsanpavx present 
a museum survey, plus a study of the existing litera- 
ture, on native American metal specimens. “‘La métal- 
lurgie en Amérique précolombienne” (Travaur et 
mém. de VInst. d’Ethnologie, xxxix, Univ. de Paris, 
1946.) Most of the materials examined came from 
Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Argentina. The authors have 
attempted to determine the various centers for certain 
technical processes in metal working in the New 
World. (Lack of chronological data from areas like 
Colombia makes such a reconstruction very difficult. 
There are some misconceptions about North American 
metal finds, undoubtedly growing out of a lack of 
familiarity with North American archaeological re- 
search as it has progressed in recent years. The gold- 
work in Florida is correctly attributed to a northern 
South American center; but this was not a transfer of 
metallurgical processes or even native trade. The 
specimens found in the Florida mounds are mostly 
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those taken by the Indians from Spanish treasure 
ships wrecked in the late sixteenth century.) (G.R.W.) 

British Guiana. Oscoop gives a gen- 
eral survey of what little has been done by way of 
archaeology in British Honduras as a result of a field 
trip to that country in 1944. “British Guiana Archae- 
ology to 1945.” (Yale University Publ. in Anthropol- 
ogy, number 36, New Haven, 1946, 65 pp., 13 figs.) 
The author made a few test excavations, looked over 
collections, and examined the literature. Few conclu- 
sions are offered. (G.R.W.) 

Calima in Colombia.—Rosrerto Prinepa explores 
in the Calima Valley of the Western Cordillera of 
Colombia. Explorations reveal tombs, habitations, 
and ancient roads, “Material arqueolégico de la zona 
Calima” (Bol. Arg., i, 6, 1945, pp. 491-518, 6 lams.) 
This is primarily a descriptive paper with emphasis 
upon ceramic typology. (G.R.W.) 

Sogamoso. —E. Ceuis gives a series of arti- 
cles summarizing the archaeological excavations made 
in 1924, and more recently, at Sogamoso, Boyacé, 
Colombia. “Investigaciones arqueolégicas en Soga- 
moso” (Bol. Arq., i, 1, pp. 36-44; 2, pp. 93-112; 4, pp. 
283-297; 6, pp. 467-485, 9 figs., 2 lams. 1945). In- 
vestigations centered upon a temple site, presumably 
Chibchan, which was revealed by a pattern of burned 
wooden posts. A number of graves were excavated in 
nearby areas and their contents are described. The 
principal significance of the paper is in the structural 
data. Very little is known of the public buildings or 
habitations of this famous culture. (G.R.W.) 

Ecuador. —In a report of survey and excavations 
in the Azuay Province of the southern Ecuadorean 
highlands WenpELL C. Bennett (“Excavations in 
the Cuenca Region, Ecuador,” Yale University Publs.in 
Anthropology, number 35. New Haven, 1946, 84 pp., 
17 figs., 16 pls.) amplifies and extends back in time the 
ceramic chronology established by Collier and Murra 
for the same region. Bennett’s Monjashuaico substyle 
is found to precede Early Cerro Narrio. The author 
concludes with a general appraisal of Ecuadorean 
archaeology. (G.R.W.) 

Argentina.—The Chaco. The recent discovery 
and excavation of a group of large earth mounds and 
embankments in the wilderness of the Gran Chaco 
elicited a good deal of attention in South American 
archaeological circles. (A. Brré Srrern, “Aspectos 
arqueolégicos de una poblacién ‘hispano-indigena 
descubierto en el Chaco,” An. Inst. Etnol. Amer., vi, 
1945, pp. 103-116, 2 figs., 2 lams.) It was demon- 
strated that the adobe structures discovered at the 
site were clearly of European inspiration, but the 
blend of European artifacts and aboriginal pottery in 
the refuse indicates the value of the site in establishing 
the Spanish contact-period, in terms of the native cul- 
tures, for the area. (G.R.W.) 
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The Volcan site is a fortified hilltop community 
of rock-walled dwellings situated in the Quebrada de 
Humahuaca. The ceramics and other artifacts identify 
the site as typical of the Humahuaca culture. Sant1- 
aco Gatto, “Exploraciones arqueolégicas en el Pu- 
cara de Volc4n.” (Rev. del Museo de La Plata (n.s.), 
sec. anthropologia, iv, 1946, pp. 5-91, illus.). (G.R.W.) 

Laguna Honda is a documented archaeological 
site at the location of the old Indian-Colonial pueblo 
of Yucat. (Aueustin F. Nimo, Arqueologia de Laguna 
Honda, Yucat, provincia de Cérdoba; Cérdoba. Imp. 
de la Universidad nac. de Cérdoba, Inst. de arqueo- 
logia, linguistica y folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera,” 15, 
1946, 71 pp., illus.) It is situated a few miles up the 
Rio Tercero from Villa Maria in the Province of 
Cérdoba. Recent investigations of a test nature re- 
vealed ceramics and figurines characteristic of the 
Comechingones as well as ceramic types considered as 
typical of the Paran4-Pampean country. The author 
believes the site to be stratified with the Comechingon 
remains as the earlier although no evidence of the 
stratification is adduced. This appears to be a very 
important site in central Argentine archaeology. 
(G.R.W.) 

Ciénega Grande.—Atzerto Mario Sauas pre- 
sents an extensive study based on the site named in 
the title which is located in the Quebrada de Purma- 
marca, a subsidiary of the well-known Quebrada de 
Humahuaca. (El antigal de Ciénega Grande, Buenos 
Aires. Publ. del Museo etnogrAfico de la Facultad de 
filosofia y letras, serie A, vol. 5, 1945, 268 pp., 129 figs., 
13 lams., 1 mapa.) The report is essentially descriptive 
and has its greatest value in giving a complete, well- 
documented account of a northwest Argentina station. 
Ciénega Grande seems to equate chronologically with 
the Inca invasion of northwest Argentina and appears 
to be but a slight variant of the Humahuaca culture. 
The report has detailed comparative and distribu- 
tional studies of many aboriginal culture elements 
throughout the Atacamefio, Puna, Diaguita, and 
Humahuaca regions. (G.R.W.) 

Highlands of Cérdoba. — Los Comechingones (Cér- 
doba. Univ. nac. de Cérdoba, Inst. de arqueologia, 
linguistica y folklore, serie aborigenes argentinos, vol. 
1, 1945). Awronto SzRRANO’s monograph is the most 
complete summation to date of the archaeology and 
ethno-history of the peoples who once inhabited the 
highlands of the modern province of Cérdoba. Come- 
chingon culture is interesting as it was peripheral to 
the better known and better established patterns of 
Andean life and to the original Pampean and Parana 
River groups. (G.R.W.) 

Prehistory.—ANTonIo SERRANO, Arqueologia del 
arroyo Las Mulas en el nordeste de Entre Rios con una 
introduccién al estudio de la arqueologia dei litoral 
(Cérdoba. Imp. de la Univ. nac. de Cérdoba, Inst. de 
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arqueologia, linguistica y folklore “Dr. Pablo Ca- 
brera,” 13, 1946, 118 pp., illus.) The introductory sec- 
tion of this report is a theoretical reconstruction of 
the broader prehistoric movements of peoples and cul- 
tures in eastern Argentina, Uruguay, and southern 
Brazil. The major part of the study is an inventory 
of materials recovered from a recently excavated site 
in Entre Rios, presumably Chana-Timba in ethnic 
identification. (It is a basic source of data for the area, 
but one cannot help wishing that the Argentine archae- 
ologists would give a little attention to the possibili- 
ties of stratigraphy in some of these sites.) (G.R.W.) 

Bolivia. —In this final work Professor ARTHUR 
Posnansky (Tihuanacu, the Cradle of American Man, 
vols. 1 and 2, New York, N. Y., J. J. Augustin, 1945. 
404 pp., 244 illus.) was not content to write the sum- 
mation of highland Bolivian or even Andean prehis- 
tory. The world was his theatre for theoretical recon- 
struction, with, of course, the center of activity being 
at the well-known site of Tiahuanaco (or ““Tihuanacu” 
as Posnansky prefers to call it). The gradually emerg- 
ing picture of Andean archaeology, growing out of 
careful stratigraphic and distributional studies on both 
coast and highland, has rather convincingly placed, in 
time and space, the essential part played by Tiahuan- 
acan and Tiahuanaco-derived culture. It was one of 
several major influences arising in the Early Periods 
and, for a time, dominated most of the central Andes 
and adjoining coast. This period of domination is 
usually referred to as the Middle Periods and is ‘gen- 
erally dated at around 1000 to 1200 a.p. This view is 
much too tame for Posnansky whose interpretations 
go back into the murky distance of geologic time where 
his early Tihuanacans are involved in cataclysmic 
mountain uplifts and sweeping climatic changes. As he 
proceeds down through the millennia his hypotheses, 
while less gargantuan, are no less bizarre. Bitterly 
polemical throughout, his spleen is largely vented 
upon such early workers as Uhle and Latcham. 
(G.R.W.) 

Peru, North Coast.—Rararn Larco pre- 
sents three synoptic reviews of cultures of the north 
Peruvian coast. (Za cultura Vira, Los Cupisniques, 
Los Mochicas, Buenos Aires, Imp. sociedad geografica 
americana, averaging 30 pages and excellently illus- 
trated. All published in 1945.) Los Cupisniques and 
Los Mochicas parallel a similar treatment in vol. 2 
of the Handbook of South American Indians (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 143), but the pres- 
ent publications are superior as far as illustrations 
are concerned. Larco feels that the generic Chavin 
style, of which Cupisnique is a manifestation, de- 
veloped on the coast rather than in the sierra. In the 
Vira Valley he places the Vira (Negative or Gallinazo) 
culture as coeval with Mochica and, in part, with the 
later invasion of North Coast Tiahuanaco. His presen- 
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tation of Mochica (Early Chimu) is incredibly rich 
with implications of ancient life as revealed by a col- 
lection of several thousand Mochica specimens of 
highly realistic art. He divides Mochica into four sub- 
periods upon the basis of ceramic selection. Refuse 
stratigraphy should eventually verify or modify this 
fourfold breakdown. (G.R.W.) 

Highlands. —Turopore D. McCown gives the first 
modern results of archaeological research from this 
section of the north highlands of Peru. Pre-Incaic 
Huamachuco, Survey and Excavations in the Region of 
Huamachuco and Cajabamba (Univ. Calif. Publ. 
Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., vol. 39, no. 4, 1945, pp. 223— 
400, pls. 8-23, 21 figs., 1 map.) Excellent ground plans 
of ruins are offered. Survey and excavations were con- 
ducted at Marca Huamachuco, Viracochapampa, and 
lesser sites near Huamachuco and in the Cajabamba 
region. At Huamachuco a distinctive ceramic style, 
Middle Huamachuco, is associated with the first 
building period; this style cannot be successfully cross- 
dated into the established Andean sequences and 
shows no Tiahuanacoid influence. A subsequent Late 
Huamachuco period cross-dates with coastal Late 
Chimu. Viracochapampa is clearly Incaic and repre- 
sents their conquest of the area. (G.R.W.) 

Irrigation. —ALBERTO Reet, “Politica hidrdulica 
del imperio incaico.” (Rev. univ. cat. Pert, xiii, 2-3, 
1945, pp. 75-110), gives a survey of a little explored 
field. The author deals with the relationships of pre- 
historic Peruvian communities to arable land and irri- 
gation potentialities and with the actual techniques 
and mechanics employed in ancient irrigation. Canal 
systems and other irrigation features in several valleys 
and districts of Peru are included. (G.R.W.) 

Chronology. —Joun H. Rowe (“Absolute Chronol- 
ogy in the Andean Area,” Amer. Antiquity, x, 3, 1945, 
pp. 265-284) touches a vital spot in Peruvianist prob- 
lems, estimated or reckoned dates computed from the 
Inca chroniclers. (Rowe’s conclusions are somewhat 
revolutionary and will, of course, be controversial. 
However, he, as no other Inca historian before him, 
controls the archaeological as well as the documen- 
tary evidence. The reviewer is inclined to agree with 
his reconstructions which would place the major 
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phases of the Inca conquest some 250 years later than 
the dates assigned by Means. This interpretation tends 
to advance the dates for the Andean Late Periods all 
up and down the line.) (G.R.W.) 

Cave Sites —In a short but important paper 
Harry J. Tscuoprx gives a notice of pre-ceramic cave 
sites which yielded an interesting lithic industry 
(“Some Notes on the Rock Shelter Sites near Huan- 
cayo, Peru,” Amer. Antiquity, xii, 2, 1946, pp. 73-80). 
Early or preceramic levels are just beginning to emerge 
out from under the richness of the Peruvian ad- 
vanced cultures. (G.R.W.) 

Puno. —Marrion H. Tscuoprk gives a survey of 41 
archaeological sites on the Peruvian side of Lake 
Titicaca. (Some Notes on the Archaeology of the Depart- 
ment of Puno; Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
Amer. Arch. and Ethn. Harvard Univ., vol. 27, no. 3, 
1946, Cambridge, Mass. 57 pp.) This contains a dis- 
cussion of the “‘chullpas”’ or burial towers of the region, 
indicating that these structures were not confined to 
any one culture or period. Some new pottery styles are 
defined, and, by inference and associations, it is 
thought that certain of these may bridge the chrono- 
logical gap between Decadent Tiahuanaco and Inca 
Conquest. (G.R.W.) 

Pottery. —Gorpon R. WILLEy gives a synthesis of 
the major stylistic waves of influence which cross 
regional boundaries and serve to tie together the sev- 
eral highland and coastal sequences in Peruvian 
archaeology. The White-on-red horizon is considered 
in detail. There is also a discussion of ceramic trends 
through time in Peru, conceived of as “pottery tradi- 
tions.” (“Horizon styles and Pottery Traditions in 
Peruvian Archaeology,” Amer. Antiquity, xi, 1, 1945, 
pp. 49-56.) (G.R.W.) 

Viré Valley. —Gorpvon R. gives a summary 
statement of the recent large-scale Vira Valley expedi- 
tion in archaeology, geography, and social anthro- 
pology. (“The Vira Valley Program in Northern 
Peru,” Acta Amer., iv, 4, 1946, pp. 224-238.) This 
program was participated in by several of the leading 
anthropological research departments of the United 
States and Peru. Preliminary results are offered in 
compressed form. (G.R.W.) 
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Fotk Tae, Fiction anp SaGa IN THE Homeric 
Epics, by Rhys Carpenter. Pp. 198. University of 
California Press, 1946. 


Professor Rhys Carpenter’s book is not unworthy 
of that distinguished tradition of American Homeric 
scholarship on which he remarks with justice in his 
first chapter. Its matter is full of interest, the treat- 
ment is fresh and vigorous, and the style has an at- 
tractive and persuasive lucidity. He has deliberately 
chosen to present his matter as it was composed for 
his original listeners at the Sather Lectures and there 
is no doubt some gain for the general reader in this 
discarding of footnotes, bibliography and elaborate 
discussion of rival views. If, nevertheless, one misses 
the conventional apparatus of scholarship and what 
the author calls “the heavier trapping of erudition,” 
it is not that a morbid academic appetite remains un- 
satisfied, but rather that Professor Carpenter’s book 
is not so much an exposition of the vulgate for the un- 
learned as a contribution to Homeric studies which 
presents some novel and debatable conclusions. 

That there are elements of myth, folk-tale, fiction 
and saga in the Homeric poems is common ground 
among scholars; dispute has centered on the propor- 
tion of the whole to be attributed to each. The author 
does not treat the element of myth, and it is perhaps 
fair to conclude that he does not think it of major 
importance; saga he regards as playing a minor role, 
and, rejecting any excessive “historicity,” he ranges 
himself with those who regard fiction as the prime 
component in both poems; folk-tale he treats at length 
as the basis of the Odyssey, and what he seems himself 
to regard as the most original and important con- 
tribution of his book is the attempt to find a source 
for the Odyssey in the folk-tale of the Bear’s Son and 
thus a common European tradition of story uniting 
Greek and Germanic epic. In what follows I shall at- 
tempt to give some account of his main theses and of 
the arguments by which they are supported. 

By the term fiction in this context must be under- 
stood not merely incident invented by the poet, as we 
may for example conceive him to have invented 
Hector’s conversation with Andromache, but all those 
elements of the poem which he draws from observa- 
tion of the life of his own time. Under fiction, then, are 
classed the precious glimpses of unheroic life which 
are found in simile, the details of the geographical 
setting in the Mediterranean, and allusions to con- 
temporary historical events, if any such are to be 
found. That the poet (to speak thus for convenience 


and without prejudice) is not of the same period as the 
events which he purports to describe has been ac- 
cepted in general from antiquity. Conjecture, ancient 
and modern and more or less reputable, has placed 
him from ca. 1100 to ca. 400 B.c., but it may be said 
that, at present, opinion tends to lie between the view 
of Herodotus, that Homer lived not more than four 
hundred years before himself (i.e. from about 850 to 
800 B.c.), and that of the school which would place 
him a hundred and fifty or two hundred years later. 
Professor Carpenter is a convinced supporter of the 
later date and he argues the case with vigor, mainly 
on the following grounds: 

(1) The study of Mycenaean civilization has shown 
that “‘the epic poets knew next to nothing about the 
civilization amid which they set their scenes” (p. 27). 

(2) The attempt to disintegrate Homer according 
to cultural stratification has also failed and, in partic- 
ular, no distinction can be made between Bronze Age 
and Iron Age strata (pp. 86 ff.). 

(3) The Homeric epic “abounds in elements typical 
of the so-called Oriental period of early classical 
civilization, which immediately succeeded the Geo- 
metric phase in Greece” (p. 85; p. 179). ; 

(4) The allusion to letter-writing in Iliad, VI, 168 
“cannot be a stray survival of Mycenaean times, be- 
cause the epic tradition of heroic illiteracy is clear.” 
Writing is a modernism for the poet and the passage 
must be “of later date than the Ionic contact with the 
literate East,” which, in the author’s judgment, would 
force it well down toward the end of the eighth cen- 
tury (p. 28; pp. 173 f.). 

(5) Bellerophon’s fight with the Amazons (Iliad, 
VI, 186) is interpreted historically as a battle with the 
Cimmerians (on the basis of an ancient identification) 
and the passage dated in consequence between 676 and 
646 B.c. To the same historical context is attributed 
the passage in Iliad, III, 184 ff., in which Priam de- 
scribes the mustering of the Phrygians on the banks of 
the Sangarius. This is taken to refer to the overthrow 
of the Phrygians by the Cimmerians in 676 B.c. (pp. 
174 f.). 

(6) The temple and statue of Athena in Troy 
(Iliad, VI) present us “with an archaeological situa- 
tion readily permissible after the middle of the 
seventh century, but becoming rapidly less and less 
probable as we move the date back toward the eighth 
century, earlier than the final decades of which we 
may well be permitted to challenge its possibility” 
(pp. 177 f.). 
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(7) The reference to Egyptian Thebes in Iliad, IX, 
$81, cannot be older than the seventh century, when 
the Greeks resumed contact with Egypt, and is not 
very appropriate after the sack of 661 B.c. 

(8) The account in Herodotus of the first entry of 
Greek mercenaries into the service of Psammetichus 
(II, 152) recalls the passage in Odyssey, XIV, 257 ff. 
where Odysseus describes to Eumaeus his fictitious 
adventures in Egypt. “As though dated, stamped, and 
sealed, Odysseus’ invention bears on it the mark of the 
years just after the middle of the seventh century” 
(pp. 94 ff.). 

(9) The daylong voyage from Egypt to Pharos in 
Odyssey, TV, 354 ff. is taken to imply a voyage from the 
Bolbitinic branch. This, it is further argued, means a 
date later than 650 B.c. after Psammetichus had 
opened Egypt to foreigners and before the end of the 
century when Greek shipping was directed to the 
Canopic Nile and Naucratis (pp. 96 ff.). 

(10) The reference to horn in Odyssey, XIX, 562 
ff. suits best the late seventh century when horn or 
bone was used as ersatz ivory. The contrast is between 
“good honest native horn” and “expensive Oriental 
ivory” (p. 101). 

(11) The general geographical outlook of the Odyssey 
fits the late seventh century (pp. 102 f.). The argument 
depends partly on the references to South Italy, Sicily, 
and possibly Cyrene, and partly on the identification 
of some of the scenes of Odysseus’ adventures with 
points on the route to Spain opened up at the close of 
the seventh century. 

The conclusion drawn by Professor Carpenter is, in 
the first place, that the Iliad may be dated ca. 675 
and the Odyssey ca. 625 B.c. This conclusion is quali- 
fied, at least as regards the Iliad, by admission of the 
possibility that some of the indications of date may be 
dismissed as rhapsodic accretions and that “the cul- 
tural environment of the remaining main body of the 
poem may perfectly well be assigned somewhat earlier, 
to the latter portion of the eighth century, though 
hardly to its earlier decades” (p. 179). The second in- 
ference is that the epics do not preserve cultural ele- 
ments of many passing centuries, but on the contrary 
show only two well-marked strata. “One is the stratum 
of saga, referable to the Mycenaean Age, based on 
highly remote hearsay (somewhat patched and re- 
furbished by antiquarian imagination) the other is the 
stratum of fiction, referable to the poet’s own age and 
environment” (p. 89). 

The claim that the epics preserve few cultural ele- 
ments of Mycenaean civilization, that Orientalizing 
elements are conspicuous, and that attempts to divide 
the poems into cultural strata have failed, is well 
founded, though we should concede as an offset to the 
first point that epic tradition did maintain the memory 
of Mycenaean sites and of Mycenaean political geog- 
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raphy. The argument from writing in Iliad, VI is 
sound, though it cannot perhaps be pressed so hard as 
the author would like. It may be agreed that the epic 
tradition made the heroes illiterate, that therefore 
there was no tradition of Mycenaean writing, and that 
hence, further, the allusion must come from a period 
after the introduction of the Phoenician alphabet. The 
date of that introduction is, however, a matter of some 
dispute and, as will be seen below, some competent 
scholars would place it earlier than does Professor 
Carpenter’s authority (p. 10). With the Amazons we 
are on treacherous ground. While I should hesitate 
to accept any historical rationalizing account of the 
origin of the myth of the Amazons, it does not seem 
impossible that at an early date the historical Cim- 
merians should have been disguised under a mythical 
name, and it is tempting to accept the reference to the 
battle on the Sangarius as an historical allusion. About 
Bellerophon and his Amazons I should be more hesi- 
tant. The argument drawn from statue and temple in 
Book VI of the Iliad has generally been regarded as 
crucial, and, in spite of attempts to interpret the evi- 
dence in a different sense, it seems difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the book cannot date from long 
before 700 B.c. The evidence for the date of the 
Odyssey is not in the specific instances clear and con- 
vincing. The argument from Odyssey, XIV, 254 ff. and 
the parallel in Herodotus IT, 152 has a certain appeal, 
but I am doubtful of the interpretation which as- 
sumes exact geographical knowledge in the writer of 
Odyssey, TV, 254 ff., and still more of the attempts to 
give an exact location to the Lotophagi and the 
Laestrygons. Professor Carpenter himself, it may be 
thought, somewhat weakens the force of the argu- 
ment from at least some of the Egyptian references by 
the concurrent assumption of a presumably early 
saga tradition of contact with Egypt reflected in the 
story of Helen’s stay. He himself will not, I think, at- 
tach too much importance to the argument from 
Odyssey, XTX, 562 ff. Would it not have been more 
natural to contrast good honest ivory with the ersatz 
horn? 

It must be admitted, then, that the evidence is 
meagre. If the Mycenaean traces are faint, it is true 
also, in spite of the work of archaeologists and his- 
torians, that exactly datable elements of a later period 
are also difficult to find. We miss some of those charm- 
ing references to telegrams or tommy-guns which oc- 
casionally illuminate the chronology of modern folk- 
tale and heroic poetry. We should not be too surprised 
at this situation. The careful description of realia for 
posterity is not a preoccupation of poets or even of 
writers of prose. When Andromache says good-bye to 
Hector, the poet does not pause to give an exact de- 
scription of her brooch or her bangle any more than 
Thucydides pauses to give us an exact description of 
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Greek armour in the fifth century. When all allowance 
is made, however, for the nature of the evidence, I 
find myself in general agreement with the view of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter and those others who bring the 
Homeric epics down to a comparatively late date, and 
without pretending to so accurate a computation as 
the author, I should agree that the composition of the 
poems as we have them must fall after the middle of 
the eighth century. 

Some general considerations tell in this direction. 
The conception of a long continuous tradition of epic 
poetry from Mycenaean to classical times is highly 
improbable, and, though the linguistic phenomena 
imply the cultivation of epic over a fairly long period, 
the analogy of other genres and other iiteratures sug- 
gests that the period in which creative work was done 
on the grand scale may not have been more than two 
or three generations. That period must be placed in 
or after the Orientalizing phase of Greek art and it is 
natural to regard it as part of the renaissance which 
was continued in Archilochus, the lyrists, and the 
tragedians. Works such as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
may legitimately be assumed to belong to a prosperous 
period of cultural, social and political activity. The 
only candidates are the Ionians and the period must 
surely be the era of expansion which saw the develop- 
ment of coinage and writing and the spread of commer- 
cial and colonial activity in East and West. 

A conclusion of this kind on the date of Iliad and 
Odyssey in the form in which we have them inevitably 
raises further familiar questions, but Professor Car- 
penter’s book does not profess to deal with the ques- 
tion of unity of authorship, though he states his belief 
in essential unity for Iliad and Odyssey separately (p. 
182), and stresses the organic dramatic unity of the 
Iliad in another context (p. 83). He does, however, de- 
vote careful consideration in his first chapter to one 
particular problem which arises out of the date as- 
signed to the poems. In this first chapter, which seems 
at first reading somewhat loosely connected in argu- 
ment with the main part of his book, he accepts four 
propositions: (1) That the Homeric epics are oral com- 
positions; (2) That the Greeks were unable to write 
till the close of the eighth century; (3) That papyrus 
was not available till the opening of the Nile Delta to- 
wards the close of the seventh century; (4) That the 
first written text of Homer was in the old Attic alpha- 
bet. Thus, since he dates the poems after 700 B.c., he 
is obliged to conclude that they were composed orally 
after the introduction of writing, a conclusion which is 
not by any means impossible. As for the first tran- 
scription from oral dictation he is a thorough-going 
Wolfian and accepts the view that the works of Homer 
were first written down in Attica by authority of 
Peisistratus. 

Much of what the author has to say on this'topic 
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seems forcible and interesting, but neither his proposi- 
tions nor his conclusions are entirely convincing. It is 
true that the style of the poems does have character- 
istics which seem to be those of oral poetry; it may 
even be true (though he does not argue the point) that 
the structure has features, such as the comparative 
autonomy of the parts, which also reflect oral composi- 
tion, but these admissions do not necessarily involve 
the view that the poems were composed without the 
use of writing any more than they prove it for Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. They involve merely acceptance of the 
universally admitted fact, which is clear also from the 
language, that hexameter verse had been cultivated for 
some considerable time before our epics were com- 
posed, and that a canonical style and diction influ- 
enced by oral practice had become standard. On the 
date of the introduction of writing I am not competent 
to speak. I should agree with the author that the liter- 
acy of the Minoan and Mycenaean cultures is irrele- 
vant to our problem, but it should be noted that heis 
inclined to push the innovation down to the latest 
possible date which his authority admits, and that 
other competent authorities have dated the reception 
to 900 B.c. or even earlier to allow for the development 
and distribution of local variants and the borrowing 
in Phrygia (Schwyzer, Gr. Gr., p. 141). Some weight 
must be given to the argument that the development 
of writing can be traced “from a mere recording of 
proper names and brief phrases to full and normal 
literary use” in the two centuries after 725 B.c.,-but 
it seems possible that it may have been used by the 
Tonians for business purposes at an earlier date, and 
that the brevity of the early inscriptions may be due to 
first efforts on a new and intractable material. As for 
papyrus, while the opening of the Nile Delta no doubt 
increased the supply and paved the way for a book- 
trade, it does not seem entirely unreasonable to sup- 
pose that some was circulated in the Middle East at 
an earlier date by way of international trade. That the 
text of Homer has an Attic tinge and that the tradi- 
tion is Attic is generally admitted, but in the first 
place it has been argued with some force that a change 
of alphabet would have left traces much more nu- 
merous than those found in our text, and secondly, even 
admitting the change from old to new Attic, it does not 
seem impossible that the text should have been first 
introduced to Attica in Ionic script. Professor Car- 
penter cannot really draw much comfort from the 
ancient tradition of a Peisistratean “recension”; his 
language should not lead the unwary reader to sup- 
pose that the tradition says anything of a first writing 
down of Homer by command of Peisistratus. Josephus, 
it is true, speaks of poems first handed down by mem- 
ory and later composed into a whole, but he does not 
mention Peisistratus and may well be thinking of the 
Homeridae. Even if his allusion is to Peisistratus, I find 
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it hardly credible that he should have preserved an 
authentic tradition omitted by the other authorities; 
that he had a special motive for his statement in the 
desire to establish Jewish priority has long been recog- 
nized. 

My feeling in this matter is that the case is not 
made out. Those arguments which are based on objec- 
tive facts like the introduction of papyrus and writing 
are certainly weighty, though I think the author 
presses them too hard, but, if one is to match impres- 
sion for impression, I can only say that it seems to me 
improbable that Ionia should have waited for Attica 
to introduce written texts of epic poetry and that both 
Iliad and Odyssey strike me as the products of a 
literate Ionic milieu. That there was some kind of 
official reception of Homer in sixth-century Athens is 
very probable (the history of art’ seems here to lend 
some support to ancient tradition), but I do not be- 
lieve that this reception involved the writing of Homer 
for the first time. 

It is pertinent to ask for what clientele and for what 
purpose the poems were first produced as books, since 
there can hardly have been till a later date a public of 
readers or schoolmasters. Professor Carpenter is no 
doubt right in his view that the adoption of Homer by 
a central authority for a public festival supplies a 
probable occasion for the production of a written text, 
even if we do not follow him in supposing that the 
reception in Athens was the first such occasion. If, 
however, we reject, as we have done, his view that 
the poems were orally composed in their entirety and 
that the composer and his immediate successors had 
therefore no need of written copies, the alternative 
must be that the poems were composed at the end of 
the period of oral composition when, as a result of so- 
cial and political changes, the old traditional (partly, 
perhaps hereditary) schools of epic were breaking up 
and the Homerid was giving place to the rhapsode, a 
new kind of professional reciter who carried a book. 
One aspect of this period of transition was, I take it, 
the transmission of Homer to regions where the epic 
was not native and where, therefore, there would be 
a greater demand for a written text. 

Professor Carpenter’s discussion of the date of the 
composition of the poems is of interest not only in it- 
self; it is ancillary to the main task of determining the 
elements of fiction and saga in the poems. If we accept 
his chronology and his view of the two strata of 
Mycenaean and contemporary reference, we must 
also, I think, share his view of the relative importance 
of saga and fiction. Analogy suggests that the accurate 
and detailed transmission of ancient events over four 
or five hundred years of troubled history is highly 


1 See Wade-Gery in Greek Poetry and Life, p.'77, with ref. 
to Beazley in JHS, liv. 1934, p. 84. 
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unlikely, and that the author is right in assuming that 
all that gives life to the story is fiction. With this gen- 
eral thesis I am in agreement, but I feel less certainty 
about some features of its development. It follows 
from Professor Carpenter’s general view that, while he 
is a strong opponent of “historicity” in the Mycenaean 
stratum of reference, he inclines strongly to “historic- 
ity” in the sphere of fiction. We have already noted 
the tendency in his interpretation of the voyage of 
Odysseus, but the most interesting example of his 
method is his treatment of the question of Troy. It is 
ironic that, himself an archaeologist, he should ques- 
tion the relevance of Schliemann’s excavations to the 
interpretation of the Homeric text, but his scepticism 
arises logically from his view of the date and composi- 
tion of the poems. If the Iliad was composed about 
700 B.c., what grounds are there “for thinking that 
the identity of the poet’s site for his city can be estab- 
lished by digging in the soil’’? In Professor Carpenter’s 
opinion autopsy is established not only by the undis- 
puted actuality of the general scene but by the refer- 
ence to the wall in Iliad, XII, 13, and, if autopsy is the 
source of the poet’s fiction, the site of the poet’s Troy 
can only, he argues, be the Bali Dagh. This conclusion 
he supports by arguments, of which some are familiar: 
(1) Hissarlik cannot have been so conspicuous to an 
Tonian in 700 B.c. as it is to modern eyes since the work 
of Schliemann and his successors; (2) It is too small to 
be the basis of the poet’s picture of Troy. The counter 
instance of the race round Troy is explained away by a 
reinterpretation of Iliad, XXII, 162 ff.; (3) The two 
springs of Iliad, XXII, 147 ff. must be accepted as a 
real indication of the site and they can be found only 
in the region of the Bali Dagh; (4) The site of Troy 
must be where two rivers meet (Iliad, V, 774); (5) The 
Scamander must flow between Troy and the Greek 
camp (XXIV, 349 etc.). Some of the arguments are 
forced. I doubt, for example, if the interpretation of 
Iliad, XXII, 147 ff. will meet with general approval 
and, if we abandon the hot and cold springs, is it legiti- 
mate to argue from the passage at all? May it not be a 
“fiction” in a different sense from Professor Carpen- 
ter’s? So also the argument from size does not seem 
cogent. Not only is the re-interpretation of Iliad, 
XXII, 162 ff. unconvincing, but here also we must al- 
low for theother kind of fiction; the poet inevitably mag- 
nifies the grandeur of his scene just as he “heroizes” 
his persons. Serious objections to the current view do, 
however, remain, and it is not enough to demand, as 
some archaeologists have done, that M. Vellay should 
produce on the Bali Dagh a site to vie with Hissarlik 
in richness. Such a demand, it will be clear, is ir- 
relevant from Professor Carpenter’s standpoint, and 
the reader would be ill-advised to dismiss his thesis 
as a priori absurd. There are involved in it, never- 
theless, certain obvious difficulties. It has generally 
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been assumed with some justice that ancient tradition 
was tenacious in preserving the connection between 
certain cycles of story and Mycenaean sites. We have 
in Hissarlik a site of the right period and we have a 
cycle of epic centering round a city of the Troad, so 
that it is natural to connect the two and to suppose 
that here also we are dealing with tradition. If Profes- 
sor Carpenter is right, we are entitled to ask why the 
story of Troy was localized in the Troad at all. He is of 
course conscious of this difficulty and answers that 
some vague tradition of a city and a siege had lingered 
among the later inhabitants of the Troad to be heard 
by an Ionian poet, who then composed the Iliad with 
his eye upon the landscape, but with no knowledge of 
what lay under the sod in Hissarlik. This I confess 
seems to me a hard saying. If the tradition of Hissarlik 
had lingered through the centuries, one might have 
expected it to remain attached to the site, and I find 
it difficult to accept the picture of the Ionian traveller 
carefully examining the lie of the land and rejecting 
Hissarlik as too small for the fictional setting which he 
intended to give to his poem. Yet the difficulties of 
the conventional view which accepts geographical ac- 
curacy in general with error in detail are serious, and 
it must be admitted that the accurate attachment of 
story to site which is natural enough in land continu- 
ously occupied by Greeks is much less natural where 
the site lies in an area that for long was in barbarian 
hands. It is perhaps possible that a poet who surveyed 
the scene found no local tradition to guide him and 
felt himself at liberty to create a fictional city and a 
fictional battlefield. A final conclusion on the question 
of Troy will depend on what view is taken of the proc- 
ess by which the Iliad reached its final form, a problem 
which, as far as this book is concerned, lies outside the 
drama. 

The conception of the poetic creation of the Iliad 
which has just been described involves the conclusion 
that there was no authentic Trojan saga attached 
either to Hissarlik or to the Bali Dagh and this con- 
clusion the author does not decline. The scene, the 
incidents, the dramatic structure are the creative work 
of the poet. 

What, then is the element of saga? The author sug- 
gests, to put his case briefly, that the saga content de- 
pends ultimately on a contamination of two historical 
memories, one of the great attack on Egypt in the 
reign of Rameses III, the other of the Aeolic invasion of 
northwest Asia Minor. For the identification of the 
attack on Egypt as one source of the saga of Troy 
there is first the general consideration of date and cir- 
cumstance. That Troy was taken may have been a 
fiction; in any case many of the heroes never returned 
and the great dynasties fell soon after. Secondly the 
tradition of Helen’s stay is thought to have main- 
tained itself by the vitality of old authority in opposi- 
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tion to Homer’s version and (with one or two further 
references) to bear witness to a memory “of a heroic 
expedition which had Egypt for its goal.” Egypt, how- 
ever, does not explain the name of Troy and Professor 
Carpenter develops his theory of the second source 
partly to account for it. The argument is that the 
references to the expeditions of Achilles in the Iliad 
point to a scene in the south of the Troad rather than 
on the Hellespont, that the story of the mistaken land- 
ing in Mysia and the fight with Telephus is prior to the 
Iliad, and that the natives there were the Etruscans, 
whose migration to Italy was a consequence of their 
defeat. Etruria in fact, it is suggested, is the phonetic 
equivalent of Troy, if we allow for the loss of S in the 
Greek and for rhotacism and prothesis in the Latin. 
The conclusion, then, is that the saga of Troy has 
combined elements of different date (which is very 
possible), that it was attached by Aeolic poets to the 
region of Pergamon and the Caicus valley, that it was 
transferred by Ionians to the Troad, and that certain 
place-names were transferred with it. 

The evidence for this thesis is naturally of the flimsi- 
est and it must be emphasized that the author himself 
is conscious that he is travelling here in “the twilight 
zone of pure hypothesis.” The argument for a persist- 
ent memory of the attack on Egypt seems weakest; 
whatever the tradition of Helen’s stay may prove for 
the story of Helen, neither it nor the other references 
adduced easily suggest even a vestigial memory of an 
attack such as that in the reign of Rameses. That the 
references to the towns taken by Achilles are derived 
from the story of Aeolic penetration, has been com- 
monly held and is not improbable, but the view that 
the Telephus story is prior and that Teuthrania is the 
original Troy is hardly proven. An important link in 
the argument depends on Schachermayer’s identifica- 
tion of the native land of the Etruscans with the 
Teuthranian region, and whether the localization of the 
original Etruscans in Asia Minor can be made with 
such nicety is somewhat doubtful. The philological 
argument also is at least dubious. A serious weakness 
seems to lie in the attempt to connect the Homeric 
forms directly with the Latin without accounting 
clearly for the relation between Tpoin (Tpdes) and 
Tuponvoi. The Egyptian reference to the Tursha has 
generally been taken to refer to the Etruscans, or 
rather their ancestors, and, if the identification is cor- 
rect, it suggests that the Turs- form was current in 
the Mycenaean period. The Latin Tusci from Tursci 
(Umbrian, Turskum) is identical with the Greek, 
apart from the Italic ethnic suffix, and was presumably 
not taken from the Etruscans themselves, who are said 
to have called themselves Rasenna. The form Etruria 
is difficult, since the prothetic vowel is not a Latin 
phenomenon (except later and then only before dif- 
ferent consonant groups, but it is commonly held to 
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result from a metathesis of the R in the root Turs-, 
and, if that is so, its resemblance to Tpoin (T pa@es) is 
only superficial. If the Latin forms, then, are to be con- 
nected with Tuvpowol, and Tuponvoi with Tursha, it is 
clear that an attempt to connect the Trojans philo- 
logically with the Etruscans depends on establishing 
an equivalence between T poin (Tpa&es) and Tuponrot. 

To discuss fully the saga content of the Iliad would 
require volumes and I confine myself to two general 
points of criticism. In the first place, if a historical 
kernel is to be sought for Troy, I should be inclined 
to look for a siege and a city hard to take. This aspect 
of the story is not accounted for by the Egyptian ex- 
pedition or by the Telephus tradition. In the second 
place it seems doubtful if we should assume as the 
origin of the saga a real expedition on the grand scale. 
The story of a siege, like the story of a voyage or a 
hunt, is one of those themes that serve to bring heroes 
together and that are subject to constant accretion. 
It is possible that the conception of a great Panhel- 
lenic expedition should be regarded not, with Professor 
Carpenter, as an original and authentic element of 
saga, but rather, with others, as a rationalizing quasi- 
historical development of an originally simpler tale. 

In the Iliad saga and fiction are the main constitu- 
ents; folk-tale has had no recognizable formative in- 
fluence and Professor Carpenter contents himself 
mainly with drawing a parallel between Achilles and 
Sigurd and with pointing to those features which seem 
to characterize Achilles as a Mdrchen figure: “The 
superhuman parentage, the wonderful weapons, the 
divine horses with their human speech, the accursed 
armor, the choice between fates, the heroic strength 
and swiftness.” It must be admitted that Achilles has 
somewhat the air of a lonely intruder from folk-tale 
amid the characters of saga, but the evidence is not 
entirely beyond dispute, since we must reckon with 
the tendency to give a supernatural aura to real per- 
sons. That the fire blazes about his head or that he 
fights with a river may simply be the invention of a 
poet to aggrandize his hero. In any case Professor 
Carpenter’s conclusion is a just one: that the complex 
and dramatic structure of the J/iad is totally different 
from the loose concatenation of incident and adventure 
that is characteristic of Mdarchen, and that in its de- 
scription of the conflict of human emotions and its 
portrayal of human behavior it is far removed from 
the psychological simplicity of folk-tale. 

It is in the Odyssey that folk tale appears as a major 
constituent that outweighs saga in importance. The 
element of magic is not far beneath the surface, and, 
though the plot as a whole shows evidence of some 
careful articulation, the content and the casual se- 
quence of incident betray their origin. The style too 
has been thought to reflect the narrative manner of 
popular story-telling in prose. Even here the Greek 
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aversion from the magical and fantastic and the ac- 
commodation to the manner of heroic epic have altered 
the aspect of folk-tale, sometimes perhaps beyond rec- 
ognition, and it is possible that behind even the charm- 
ingly human figure of Nausicaa some princess of fairy- 
tale may lie, as Imogen “with all her added wealth of 
mind and heart” is Snowwhite transformed.” The es- 
sential feature of Professor Carpenter’s treatment of 
folk-tale in the Odyssey is that, where previous writ- 
ers have concentrated in finding parallels for separate 
sections of the narrative, such as the episode of 
Polyphemus and the final return of Odysseus, he en- 
deavours to find in the story of the Bear’s Son a folk- 
tale source which will explain the plot of the Odyssey 
as a whole or at least in large part. It is important for 
his purpose that he should find a plot and not merely 
isolated motives since he wishes to demonstrate a 
community of origin in structure between the Odyssey 
on the one hand and Beowulf and its parallels on the 
other, and thus confirm his view that the Greeks, in 
spite of their long sojourn by the Mediterranean, must 
have preserved enshrined in their language itself mem- 
ories and traditions derived from a remote European 
past and shared by nations of the North. It is in this 
part of his book that his decision to present his thesis 
in the form of lectures undocumented is most to be 
regretted, since, in view of the world-wide distribution 
of folk-tale, it is essential to conviction that there 
should be no suspicion of tendencious selection of ma- 
terial-and that a negative as well as a positive should 
be proved. 

The outline of the story of the Bear’s Son is given by 
the author and need not be repeated. That it can be 
detected in episodes of Beowulf and the saga of Grettir 
is generally accepted doctrine.’ The connection of these 
stories is proved not only by a general resemblance but 
also by coincidence in details, “such as the escape of 
the monster after the loss of an arm, the fire burning 
in the cave, the hefti-sax, a word which, like its old 
English equivalent, is found in this story only.” In 
both tales also the watchers who are present when the 
hero dives into the depths abandon their watch when 
they see the bloodstained water, which they interpret 
strangely enough to be necessarily due to the hero’s 
death. It is clear that in this detail we have a trace of 
the original motive of the treacherous companions, 
which had to be modified but was not completely elim- 
inated when the folk-tale was adapted. The Grettir 
saga further has a striking echo of the folk-tale in the 
name of the priest Stein who watches the rope while 


2 C. H. Herford in his introduction to Cymbeline, p. 118. 

3 Material and discussion will be found in R. W. Chamber 
Beowulf, Cambridge 1921. For the bear in folk-lore see also 
Handbuch des deutschen Aberglaubers, s.v. Bir and Biren- 
hiiuter. 
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Grettir dives; the name inevitably recalls that which 
recurs (in varying form) as the name of one of the 
companions in the folk-tale.‘ The bear origin of the 
hero, though obscured, can be detected in Beowulf. His 
name has been interpreted as ““Bee-foe” and thus as 
parallel to designations of the bear elsewhere and the 
resemblance of his story to that of Bjarki, whose bear 
name is more obvious, is too close to be accidental. It 
may be said therefore that in the stories of Grettir 
and Beowulf we have demonstrated examples of the 
adaptation of the folk-tale to saga and heroic epic. It 
should be noted, however, that the adaptation is only 
the adaptation of an episode, the fight with a monster 
(or in this case two monsters) and the plunge into the 
depths, though it may be admitted that in Beowulf 
(as in Bjarki) traces linger of the beginning of the story 
with the bear origin of the hero. The conclusion of 
the folk-tale with the rescue of the princesses, the 
adventures in the underworld, and the return of the 
hero in disguise to take revenge on his treacherous 
companions has left no trace. It is therefore uncertain 
whether the folk-tale prototype was itself complete. 
The reader should be on guard against supposing that 
the synopsis of the Bear’s Son story, which is in fact a 
composite construction from a large number of imper- 
fect examples, can be applied point by point to Beo- 
wulf. 

With what success can a parallel be drawn between 
the Bear’s Son story and the Odyssey? The attempt 
can be made only by resorting to the hypothesis of 
a violent splintering of the folk-tale motives and the 
subsequent re-use of the shattered materials. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the results of the postulated 
method which is described as “deliberate seriation of 
the plot” and “a peculiar disjunctive narrative proc- 
ess by which any variant or discarded detail of the 
story may be reinstalled later as a new and separate 
episode.” P. 141: the boulder which belongs by right 
to the door of the cave in which the Bear’s Son is 
reared becomes the boulder of Polyphemus’ cave, and 
the entire setting of the Cyclops’ cavern is an echo of 
the preliminary scene of the Bear’s Son story. P. 144: 
the adventure in the House in the Wood is distributed 
among Circe, Polyphemus and the Laestrygons. P. 
146: the descent into the underworld is split off from 
its connection with the fight with the monster. P. 147 
and p. 186: Charybdis is a relic of the theme of descent 
to the underworld. P. 150: the treasure of the under- 
world is transferred to the Phaeacian episode. P. 150: 
the treachery of the companions appears in the con- 
duct of Odysseus’ comrades in their dealing with the 


4 Under the spell of Professor Carpenter I am tempted to 
suggest that and Ipoxpoborns were originally 
companions of Theseus on his adventure parallel to Fir- 
twister and Stone-splitter (Chamber, p. 370). 
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winds and the cattle of the Sun. P. 151: the faithless 
companions are split between the original companions 
and the suitors. P. 142: the marvelous weapon with 
which Bear’s Son sets out on his adventures is the bow 
which appears at the end of the Odyssey. The reader 
must judge for himself whether the hypothesis of dis- 
memberment by some malignant Set is in itself proba- 
ble, and whether from these scattered fragments we 
can restore the lineaments of the Bear’s Son, as Osiris 
cruelly hacked to pieces was restored by the loving 
search of his sister. 

Apart from the difficulty of postulating a violent 
dissection of plot and redistribution of motives, we 
do not find in the separate incidents of the Odyssey 
any such manifest proof of origin as is found for exam- 
ple in the presence of Stein and the rope in the story 
of Grettir. The crucial point of comparison would 
seem to be the Polyphemus episode and it is impossible 
not to be struck by the totally different ethos which 
distinguishes the Homeric version from its supposed 
model. Homer’s story is a story of cunning in which 
the intended victim escapes by a ruse, while the Bear’s 
Son in folk-tale or saga is a man of violence who pur- 
sues to the death. Herakles, to whom the author al- 
ludes elsewhere, is a much better candidate for the role, 
if any is wanted, and his adventure with Cacus® may 
seem to some readers to have a resemblance closer to 
the stories of Grettir and Beowulf; here we have the 
monster who terrorizes the neighbourhood and is 
crushed to death by the heroic stranger. Stories of 
heroic fights with monsters are of course common and 
so are stories of journeys to the underworld. What is 
characteristic of the Bear’s Son tale seems to be the 
closely knit complex of fight with monster, pursuit of 
the wounded monster down a perilous hole, and the 
treachery of the companions motivated by the prin- 
cesses and the treasure. When this complex is broken 
up we are left with motives which are not sufficiently 
specific.6 The argument would, of course, be greatly 
strengthened, if we could point to the irrational reten- 
tion of a motive which had meaning in the folk-tale 
(as in Grettir and Beowulf), but few readers are likely 
to accept the parallel which Professor Carpenter draws 
between the companions of Odysseus and the treacher- 


5 Aeneid, VIII, 198 ff. 

® By following the method adopted it would be possible 
without too much violence to trace motives of the Bear’s 
Son tale in Christian legend: supernatural paternity; birth in 
a grotto; the boulder transferred to the grave; adoption by an 
elderly putative father; retirement to the wilderness for forty 
days, the period of the bear’s hibernation; wandering with 
companions, one of whom is called Petros (Stein); treachery 
of companions; descent into the underworld and battle with 
monster; return in disguise and subsequent recognition. This 
is not merely a reductio ad absurdum, there are common ele- 
ments, but they are not specific to the Bear’s Son story. 
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ous companions of the Bear’s Son.”? My conclusion is 
that the relationship of the Odyssey to the Bear’s Son 
story is not proved, and that the hypothesis on which 
the analysis of the incidents rest is barely credible. 
Since Professor Carpenter does not discuss them, there 
is no need to consider here the parallels from folk-tale 
which others have suggested for separate incidents in 
the Odyssey. 

In his sixth chapter Professor Carpenter attempts to 
reinforce his view that the Odyssey is based on the 
Bear’s Son story by the proof that the tradition of 
descent from a bear was attached to the line of 
Odysseus and that traces of a bear cult in humanized 
and much altered form can be found in historical times, 
particularly in the region of northern Greece from 
which (on one view) the family of Odysseus sprang. 
The tradition of descent from the bear, the bear cult 
(associated with immortality and return from the 
dead) and the Bear’s Son story (taken as a secularized 
form of a sacred myth) form, if this thesis is correct, a 
well-knit complex of mutually supporting elements. 
Whether this complex is derived from a Thracian en- 
clave or from distant memories of a northern past is 
left undetermined; the author inclines to the latter 
view. This thesis is developed with great learning and 
ingenuity and the argument that the bear cult of 
Zalmoxis affords a clue to the understanding of some 
puzzling figures* of Greek religion will be carefully 
weighed by specialists. The author himself admits that 
the traces of bear cult are vestigial, and a glance at the 
lexica is sufficient to show that the bear had none of 
that power over the imagination of the Greeks that it 
exercised and still exercises® in the northern regions of 
Europe and Asia. The lion and not the bear is the great 
beast of epic. 

Some of the argument in this section (particularly 
the treatment of Sisyphus” strikes me as forced and I 
have the impression that the author is too inclined to 
treat his theory as a key that will unlock all doors, but, 
since in my view the Bear’s Son tale cannot be reason- 
ably traced in the Odyssey, I feel dispensed from ex- 
amining this part of the thesis in detail; of great in- 


7 As evidence for dismemberment of an original connected 
tale the author points to the failure to use the wv in the 
house of Circe and the ignoring of the Phaeacian treasure in 
Ithaca. Both of these features may be regarded as depending 
on the same epic principle of autonomy of parts. 

8 Komatas is another possible candidate. 

9 The survival of the idea of descent from a bear in Seandi- 
navia is shown by the passage from Sigrid Undset quoted by 
Van Buytenen, Fragmenten uit Aristoteles’ Politeiae, p. 41. 

10 The story of Sisyphus and Deith is a humorous folk-tale 
and the motivation of his punishment by the theory of tale- 
telling is an example of simple psychology which has nothing 
to do with the revelation of divine knowledge by an emissary 
from the other world. Both Sisyphus and Odysseus have the 
air of originally isolated figures whose incorporation in 
genealogy is secondary. 
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terest in itself it does not, I think, have an important 
bearing on Homeric criticism. Attention may, how- 
ever, be drawn to the suggestion that the story of 
Odysseus has some connection with the religious theme 
of the man who disappears and returns. While accept- 
ing this suggestion as probable, I should not be in- 
clined to interpret the connection as necessarily due to 
common derivation from the bear cult and its accom- 
panying myth; sudden appearance, disappearance, 
and disguise are common forms in supernatural visita- 
tions. If there is a connection between the epic theme 
and the religious, it is perhaps rather due to the fact 
that from a remote period mythology and literature 
operate inevitably with the same devices and motives, 
so that certain fundamental ideas appear in both in a 
way which differs according to the cultural level of 
their context. Such themes are that of exceptional 
parentage (animal, divine, or, in rationalized form, 
human) and that of companionship, which in the re- 
ligious sphere appears at all levels from the amulet to 
the angel or Christ himself, and in the secular ranges 
from the animal level of folk-tale to the purely human 
of higher literature. It would be interesting to inquire 
whether the theme here in question, that of disappear- 
ance, reappearance in disguise, and recognition, was 
primarily a theme of myth or whether, as has been 
suggested, it should be regarded in the secular sphere 
as having a basis in the actual occurrences of life, but 
that is another story. I should hesitate in any case to 
regard it as derived solely from man’s imaginative pre- 
occupation with the hibernating bear. Here as else- 
where in his treatment of the Odyssey the author has 
shown too single-minded devotion to the Arkeisian 
clan. 

Since in the course of this review I have lingered in- 
evitably on those parts of Professor Carpenter’s work 
which seem to be disputable, it is necessary to say in 
conclusion that his argument everywhere commands 
respect and that he has much to contribute that is 
illuminating and true. Especially to be welcomed, as 
coming from a distinguished archaeologist, is his 
fundamental thesis that the true value of the epics 
lies not in the poor remnants of history or folk-lore 
that they preserve, but in that poetic fiction which 
from baser materials has created a “golden world.”" 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY A. CAMERON 


Eruprs THASIENNES I. LE SANCTUAIRE ET LE CULTE 
p’HeraKLes A Tuasos, par Marcel Launey. Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes. Pp. 260, pls. 20, figs. 91. Paris. 
E. de Boccard, 1944. 


M. Launey here presents the results of a most 
successful excavation; he hopes to complete it, and we 


11 May I borrow the term from the essay of my colleague 
Professor G. L. Bechersteth, The Golden World of King Lear 
(British Academy, 1947). 
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must all trust that this will be possible. Here was, I 
suppose, the largest precinct of Heracles in the Greek 
world, a precinct sacred to Heracles as one of the chief 
supernatural protectors of a leading Greek city. 
Thasos had many cults,! but Heracles was specifically 
called ““Thasian.” 

The precinct includes a considerable “bloc rocheux,” 
worked by hand on two sides and ten “cupules” or 
cavities were cut in the rock to its east. One of these 
cavities is full of ashes; since further the “bloc” 
shows traces of burning and the paved way leading to 
it had an iron ring attached —presumably for victims 
—, there can hardly be any doubt that the “bloc” 
served as a natural altar. On its south was a polyg- 
onal temple containing a rectangular hearth.” It is 
assigned to a date ca. 700 B.c. and must have been a 
fine place in the sixth century, with its terra cotta 
antefixes (Bellerophon, Chimaera, and Gorgon, re- 
peated). Later it was transformed into five rooms 
called otkoi, opening on a portico; their purpose is un- 
certain.’ To its south lay a triangular court containing 
a round building, here called a tholos, which may well 
have been built over a bothros and was perhaps earlier 
than 600 B.c. On the north of the “bloc” a peripteral 
temple was built between about 5C0 and 470, and on 
the east, ca. 525-500, a structure identified as a 
lesche; from the latter a fine stone Pegasus survives 


1Cf. F. v. Hiller, RE, v, A 1324 f. and the sketch map in 
Launey 12. We now know also a new sanctuary near the Pry- 
taneum (E. Will, BCH, lxviii-ix, 1944/5, pp. 137 ff.), that of 
Soteira (?) outside the wall (R. Martin, ib. pp. 147 ff.), 
that of Heron, Cybele, and Dea Syria (ib. pp. 151 ff.; cf. 
Will, BCH, lxiv/v, 1940/1, pp. 201 ff. for the striking terms 
“great Gallia immortal” and “great holy mistress of the 
Syrians.” The lettering is assigned to the first half of the 
second century a.p.), that of Theogenes (Martin, BCH, 
Ixiv-v, 1940/1, pp. 163 ff. Note p. 192 on the financial 
administration of the civic cults). Dedications by the 
gynatkonomoi to Aphrodite are also now known (BCH, 
Ixviii-ix, pp. 158 ff.) For the popularity of Heracles, Launey’s 
list of names derived fromhim (pp. 235 ff.) affords im- 
pressive evidence. 

2 Launey, pp. 170 ff. gives a valuable analysis of the evi- 
dence for temples with a hearth or bothros inside and not an 
altar outside. They are the oldest buildings erected by the 
Greeks for public worship. 

’ There is something like these oikoi in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon on Thasos, (A. Bon, H. Seyrig, BCH, liii, 1929, pp. 
319, 332). I doubt the suggestion that they were houses of 
priests, since Poseidon had only one priest (IG, xu, viii, 
349 f.)—unless the altar of Hera Epilimenia (p. $33) points 
to a precinct of marine deities in general. The Prytaneum as 
reconstructed in the fourth century had three parallel rooms 
(BCH, \xviii-ix, p. 131). The stoa of the Heracles sanctuary at 
Oeta had six rooms, perhaps for the entertainment of pil- 
grims; for tbe site cf. Y. Béguignon, La Vallée du Spercheios, 
p. 209. I should prefer “locaux d’une confrerie” (Bon-Seyrig, 
pp. 319, 332)—or dining rooms, as also in the sanctuary of 
Heracles. 
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(pl. xm). Much later a Christian church was erected 
on the site of the peripteral temple, and some burials 
were made to its east. 

The wall of the lesche seems to have been used for 
important public records.‘ What has survived is im- 
portant but scanty; given the systematic destruction 
which Launey infers,5 we are lucky to have what we 
do. One text, which was found here and published by 
Launey in BCH, lxi, 1937, p. 380 ff., confirmed Seyrig’s 
brilliant inference from a lex sacra found in the Pry- 
taneum, that Heracles was worshipped on Thasos 
both as god and as hero. On this basis Launey has now 
interpreted the remains of the precinct. The “bloc 
rocheux”’ is for him the site of the divine cult as estab- 
lished by early Phoenician settlers and continued by 
the colonists from Paros.‘ About 700 they built the 
polygonal structure; victims offered in the heroic cult 
were slain at a bothros —over which the tholos was built 
later —and burned at the hearth in the building. After 
the disuse of the polygonal building and its replace- 
ment by the oikoi, both types of sacrifice, divine and 
heroic, were offered on the “bloc rocheux,” and the 
peripteral temple was erected for Heracles as god. 

This is the interpretation in its main lines. I cannot 
evaluate many of the detailed inferences from the 
finds, but the principle of dual cult is sound’ and the 
underlying idea is as old as Odyssey xi, 602 f. On the 
other hand, the Phoenician phase seems to me highly 
improbable. To be sure, Launey allows that “Phoeni- 
cian” can cover Syro-Anatolian and even Miroan 
(cf. p. 163 on potnios theron, p. 209 f.) and quotes one 
parallel from Crete as well as many from Canaan for 
the “cupules,” p. 168. Nevertheless he is thinking much 
of Phoenicians and Melkart and secondarily of San- 
dan. In view of this and of the fact that as cautious a 
scholar as Farnell* accepted the Phoenician origin of 
the cult on Thasos, some discussion is necessary. I 
submit three propositions. 

First, Hdt. ii, 44 should not be used to date a 
Phoenician settlement ca. 1500 B.c. (p. 195). Herodo- 


4 Launey, pp. 60 f.; so was the temple of Athena (JG, xu, 
viii, 267), and that of Apollo Pythios (Ch. Picard, BCH, xlv, 
1921, p. 151; two stelai ordered, one for the Herakleion, one 
for this temple). There is perhaps room for a comprehensive 
study of the use of temples for the preservation and display 
of public records. 

5 P. 107. Cf. indeed the very poor state of most of the 
Prytaneum (BCH, Ixviii-ix, pp. 133 ff.). 

6 Launey, p. 222 dates their coming ca. 720, much as A. A. 
Blakeway in Greek Poetry and Life... Gilbert Murray (he 
refers to pottery evidence p. 51). 

7I doubt whether the heroic cult prescribed in the lex 
sacra was performed inside the Prytaneum. Holocaust would 
have been an unpleasant rite in such a place. We might sup- 
pose that this was one of a number of leges sacrae set up in the 
Prytaneum but for the fact that no place is designated for the 
sacrifice and no alternative rite is mentioned. Non liquet. 

8 Greek Hero Cults, p. 142. 
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tus placed the Phoenician temple to Heracles on 
Thasos and their settlement there five generations 
before Heracles the son of Amphitryon was born in 
Greece, yes, but as has been remarked, simply because 
this was what mythology would give as the interval 
between Cadmus and Heracles. The genealogies of 
Greek legend are almost worthless; while sceptical 
criticism must for its own good be subjected to 
sceptical scrutiny, it remains that Herodotus knew of 
the fifteenth or of the eighth century B.c. hardly more 
than we should today but for archaeology. He could 
learn foundation stories with dubious dates; he knew 
nothing of the character of Minoan-Mycenaean cul- 
ture, nothing of the processes which established the 
familiar pattern of Greek life. For him the Phoeni- 
cians were the natural intermediaries between Egypt 
and Greece. Today even Melicertes (about whom 
Herodotus did not theorize —nor does Launey) has no 
good claim to be Phoenician.°® 

Second, the hypothesis involves what seems to me a 
psychological impossibility. Suppose that Phoenicians 
settled on Thasos, much later than 1500 B.c. Suppose 
that they founded a cult there, (and would they not 
have erected some sort of building, since the site of 
this cult is not a “high place”’?). Suppose that this cult 
survived —whether founded by Phoenicians in the 
strict sense or not. Unless the settlers remained there 
till ca. 720, worshipping Melkart as their fathers did, 
we should have to postulate that the native popula- 
tion (presumably Thracian) learned the cult from 
them and imparted the sacred tradition to the Greek 
settlers when they arrived. Launey says, p. 222, “a 
leur débarquement dans I’ile thrace, les compagnons 
de Télésiklés s’apercurent, avec une satisfaction 
étonnée, qu’Héraklés y était connu depuis de longues 
générations;” he remarks again that the hymn of 
Archilochus perhaps reflects “un peu de cette joyeuse 
surprise.” “Mais on s’apercut vite que si ce dieu des 
‘Phéniciens’ était vraiment un Héraklés, son culte 
cependant n’était pas celui du héros Kallinikos” (cf. 
p. 177). But the colonists would not have found any of 
the ready and hellenized informants whom Herodotus 
encountered at Tyre and in Egypt and among the 
Persians —no helpful sacristans. 

The eighth century was a very different age from 
the last period of Minoan-Mycenaean times, with its 
easy give and take and its acceptance of deities from 
abroad. The epic tradition still conveyed and Greeks 
later held the idea that the gods were the gods of all 


® Cf. Lesky, RE, xv, 519 f.—on the Phoenicians in general 
ef, W. F. Albright in Studies in the History of Culture (pre- 
sented to W. G. Leland), pp. 37 ff., to which Professor S. 
Dow kindly drew my attention. For an explanation of the 
story that Cadmus was a Phoenician, cf. M. P. Nilsson, 
Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 126 f. 
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nations and that the Ethiopians worshipped Poseidon. 
But they were hellenocentric and it is very hard to 
imagine both the equation of Heracles with this 
unknown god and the use of a cult for Heracles fitting 
the foreign tradition. The Greeks almost always 
settled on land where men were already living and the 
incomers would naturally respect anything that ap- 
peared to be a holy place, in addition to assigning 
precincts for their own gods (reuévn é£arpeiv).!° Yet 
there is no earlier analogy for the evolution of the 
figure of Sarapis. 

Third, the equation of Melkart and Sandan with 
Heracles presupposed a Heracles who had divine status. 
As Professor G. M. A. Hanfmann reminds me, the 
Heracles of story was a great traveller; he fixed his 
Pillars at a far point of Tyrian exploration, and that 
was of the essence of the identification. Nevertheless 
the Heracles equated with Melkart was the Heracles 
whom Athena led into Olympus and not the purely 
human —if imaginary —figure of Tiryns and Thebes; 
he was a figure comparable with Asclepius rather than 
with Theseus or Perseus, who were equated with 
foreign deities (the identification of Virbius with 
Hippolytus belongs to a much later period and arose 
from the taboo on horses and the link with Artemis- 
Diana). So the equation with Sandan could not have 
arisen before the old fire-festival of Oeta was con- 
nected with Heracles and before some unknown poet 
by brilliant inspiration produced the myth of apotheo- 
sis through fire—a myth no doubt later than belief in 
his acquired divinity. 

The name of Heracles, helper of men and man made 
god, aroused a great and universal enthusiasm and 
undoubtedly absorbed legendary motifs here and 
there!” just as it also subsumed earlier minor super- 
natural figures,!* and gave immense scope to literary 
and artistic imagination. 

The dynamic was in Heracles, not in any of the 
things which were drawn into his orbit. Accordingly, I 
must regard the double Heracles as a purely Greek 
development, perhaps made with Delphic approval. 
In fact, the joint priesthood on Paros of Zeus Basileus 
and Heracles Kallinikos, attested later,“ strongly 


10 The Brea decree (SIG, 67.10; M. N. Tod, Greek His- 
torical Inscriptions no. 44) has been quoted as evidence for 
the Greeks taking over native precincts; but S. Luria has 
disproved this, Klio, xxi, 1927, pp. 71 f. 

1 On Heracles see above all Nilsson, Myc. Orig., pp. 191 
ff. (p. 204 on his divinity). 

2 Cf. G. R. Levy, JHS, liv, 1934, pp. 40 ff.; this may sup- 
ply an origin for the Hydra story, though not for the figure of 
Heracles. 

13 What is said of the “Idaean Dactyl” Heracles may point 
in this direction. 

4 7G, xu, v, 234 (about the beginning of first century 
B.C.). 
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suggests that his divinity may have been old on 
Paros, perhaps older than the foundation of Thasos. 

Heroes were commonly thought to have been men, 
born and dying in the ordinary way —occasionally 
translated. They were distinguished from gods also 
by the fact that they were absent from the Olympian 
circle and that, although certain names made famous 
by epic had a wider currency, they were in general 
limited to a place or a function. Heracles, like the 
Dioscuri and Asclepius, had universal appeal; and 
Heracles was defender of the gods (in the battle with 
the giants)" as of men. In fact neither the Dioscuri nor 
Asclepius were represented, as he was, in ordinary 
Olympian scenes. Further, heroic cult with holocaust 
was much less common than is sometimes supposed; 
it was a wasteful practice in a land where meat was 
scarce. It is just thinkable that the text in the 
Prytaneum may represent a secondary development 
arising in a time of zeal for ritual correctness.!” 

There are other inferences of Launey’s which re- 
quire further consideration. Granted that the sacred 
marriage may well have found a place in the cult of 
Heracles, it is hard to believe that the tale of Theog- 
enes being begotten by Heracles in the shape of 
Timosthenes—his putative father and priest of 
Heracles at the time—means that his father begat 
him when acting the part of Heracles in the sacred 
marriage. Certainly the name of Theogenes does not 
prove that; it is not so uncommon and we should not 
wish to draw any inferences from Diogenes or Diog- 
netus or Hermogenes.!® The boy was called Theog- 
enes; when he proved such an outstanding athlete it 
was only natural for people to say “He really was a son 
of Heracles.” Our authority is Pausanias’® and he is 


16 Cf. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, p. 171. 

16 Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., xxxvii, 1944. K. Meuli’s 
paper in Phyllobolia f. Peter v. d. Mihll, pp. 185 ff. deserves 
careful consideration; in one aspect Olympian sacrifice pro- 
vided a canonical method of slaughtering animals to eat— 
though I remain convinced that the idea of honoring this or 
that god was primary. 

17 Cf. Nock, l.c., p. 157, n. 61, 164. Philostratus Her. 19.4 
tells how the Thessalians used to send to Troy annual sacri- 
fices for Achilles, part for him as god and part for him as 
dead man. They abandoned the practice and famine ensued; 
when the oracle ordered them to honor Achilles in the right 
way ws Oéus, they reinstated only the heroic cult; the tale 
is no doubt unhistorical but it is interesting that to a Greek 
it should have seemed a possible sequence of events. If the 
heroic cult on Thasos is secondary it would belong to the early 
period of legalism. But I do not press the suggestion. 

18 Cf, Ernst Fraenkel, RE, xvi, 1621 f. (Names compounded 
with Kephiso may conceivably refer to rivers as giving fe- 
cundity). 

vi, 11.2 Odour... 
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giving the popular tradition as guides or guidebooks 
would relate it, at a time when Theogenes received 
honors as a miracle-working supernatural being, not 
only in Thasos but elsewhere.”¢ 

Again it is hazardous to interpret the myth of the 
daughters of Thespius as meaning “ ‘certain droit de 
seigneur’ exercé par le dieu local, c’est-a-dire son 
prétre, sans doute un prétre-roi, sur toutes les jeunes 
mariées”’ (p. 203). Such “droit,” though often fictitious 
or a matter of usurpation and not of right, seems to 
have existed outside Europe.” Nevertheless no priest is 
attested, and it is surely sufficient to suppose that the 
story can be explained by the fact that Heracles here 
had a virgin priestess, and perhaps by the desire of 
local families to claim descent from Heracles.” 

Other points of this sort could be questioned* but 
no disagreements on points of religious history de- 
tract from the value of Launey’s publication of the 
data. It deserves high commendation and we shall look 
forward eagerly to future volumes of Etudes thasiennes. 
For the historian of religion there is no city outside 
Athens with a richer array of cults in the classical age. 
For the historian of art it is the source of objects with a 
fine taut beauty. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY Artuur Darsy Nock 


20 Martin, BCH, Ixiv/v, pp. 163 ff., 180, n. 1, 192 f., and 
Roussel’s postscript, pp. 289 f. 

*1 For non-European evidence cf, E. Westermarck, History 
of Human Marriage (ed. 5), i, pp. 166 ff.—Ius primae noctis 
normally meant something quite different; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Folklore in the O.T., i, pp. 485 ff. For “droit de seigneur” as a 
matter of usurpation and not of primary right cf. Kummer 
in Hoffmann-Krayer and Bichthold-Stiubli, Handbuch, 
deutschen Aberglaubens, iii, p. 746 (cf. Miiller-Bergstrém, ib. 
vii, p. 567). 

2 For the second point cf. Wilamowitz, Glaube, ii, p. 24, 
a. 

23 Thus Launey regards the meal held in the Garden of 
Heracles as “un festin d’immortalité” (p. 157) and speaks of 
“rites mystiques” (p. 226) and of hopes as to the afterlife. 
He bases this on the close connection of Heracles and Diony- 
sus and on the presence of a Silenus relief on a gate near the 
territory of Heracles. Now Dionysus was strong on Thasos 
and had his nocturnal rites and thiasos or thiasoi (Seyrig 
BCH, li, p. 214). On Thasos they were coupled as the two sons 
of Zeus who protected the city, and they were linked in art. 
Yet this is a developed and not an original link (cf. H. Metz- 
ger, BCH, lxviii/ix, pp. 319 ff., $38); both were sons of Zeus, 
both widely travelled, both helpers and benefactors of men— 
and both came to Olympus by the hard way. Further even in 
late times there is no good evidence for mysteries of Heracles: 
Nicom, ap. Lyd. Mens. iv, 67 p. 120.10 W. means something 
like the rite in Plut. QG, lviii, p. 304C (uvorjpov and rederh 
were popular terms loosely employed in later Greek). On 
Launey, p. 142, n. 2, cf V. Grace, AJA, 1, 1946, p. 83 n. 6; 
on various other points. S. Benton’s review JHS, Ixv, 1945, 
121, 
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Le IscrizIONE PREELLENICHE DI Hacuia TRIADA IN 
CRETA E DELLA GRECIA PENINSULARE, by Giovanni 
Pugliese Carratelli in Mon. Ant. xl, 1945, pp. 422- 
602, figs. 249, pls. 40. Reale Accademia d'Italia, 
Rome. 


Three great hoards of Minoan inscriptions have so 
far been found: about 200 at Hagia Triada; 1,800 at 
Knossos, counting only those of Linear Class B; and 
600 at Pylos. Smaller finds have from time to time 
been reported from various places in Crete and on the 
Greek mainland, and have in due time been published, 
but publication of the larger hoards has been delayed. 
This is to be regretted, not only because it means that 
scholars had only hundreds of inscriptions at their dis- 
posal when they should have had thousands, but be- 
cause, until these large homogeneous hoards are avail- 
able, there is no satisfactory way to set up definitive 
standards by which the various classes of Minoan 
script may be differentiated and their relationship to 
one another determined. 

The publication of Carratelli’s work (hereafter re- 
ferred to as HT) made the smallest of these hoards 
available in its entirety, since the graffiti and counter- 
marks on sealings and labels from Hagia Triada had 
already been published by D. Levi, Le Cretule di H. 
Triada, in Annuario, viii-ix, 1929, pp. 71-156. In 
addition, HT lists all other published inscriptions of 
Linear Class A, pp. 592-602, often with the first ade- 
quate transcription and discussion of them. Inscrip- 
tions from the Greek mainland are also included. 
Photographs of four of the seven published inscriptions 
from Pylos are reproduced, and the first photographs 
of the inscribed jars from Thebes, Tiryns and Eleusis 
are added. Figs. 250-252 give transcriptions of the 
signs painted on these jars, which are very welcome, 
especially since they differ in some respects from those 
published earlier. 

It is, however, with the publication of the Hagia 
Triada inscriptions that we are primarily concerned. 
154 clay tablets, many opisthographic, are included, of 
which 84 were found in the villa itself, the others in a 
house in the village; 3 graffiti on walls, 7 bronze ingots 
with markings, 5 inscribed pithoi and 5 pessoi. 

HT not only gives all the information for which 
one could hope, but in many cases analyses it in new 
and extremely useful ways. The photographs, which 
are actually the most important part of such a 
publication because they are the closest approxima- 
tion to the originals possible in a book, are quite clear, 
and are as far as possible arranged in strict numerical 
order, which makes for easy reference. A few errors 
occur, but none of such a nature as to cause more 
than momentary confusion: 11 b and 109 are upside- 
down; 28 a should be labelled 28 b and vice versa; the 
photograph labelled 53 a is actually 54 a, and 53 is 
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apparently omitted. This is unfortunate, because there 
is apparently no transcription of 53, although accord- 
ing to the sign list, four signs are visible in the inscrip- 
tion. According to HT, 50 is inscribed only on one side; 
Sundwall (WB, II, 6) transcribes both sides. 

Most of the transcriptions are given in the Catalogue 
of Inscriptions, pp. 544 ff., but a good many are scat- 
tered in the text, where they illustrate certain points 
taken up in the discussion; a neat touch is the use of 74, 
a fragment on which only the group “flying bird, 
cross” is legible, as the end-piece on the last page of 
the Catalogue, p. 602. This word is the only one in 
Linear Class A whose meaning can be conjectured; it 
apparently signifies ‘‘sum”’ or “total.” 

The transcriptions are faithful, that is, they are in- 
tended to show exactly what is visible in the original 
without addition or subtraction. For this reason, 
faithful transcriptions have one disadvantage; they 
give no clue to possible restorations. In HT this dis- 
advantage is overcome in two ways: notes on each in- 
scription in the Catalogue; and supplements to the sign 
lists which give the numbers of the inscriptions 
where each sign is read. Checking the sign lists against 
the inscriptions is well worth the labor involved; in 
many cases very plausible readings for difficult pas- 
sages are indicated. 

The sign lists are excellent. The signs are well- 
formed, and necessary distinctions in form are made. 
Figs. 45-51 list all the signs that appear in Linear 
Class A inscriptions; references to these in the text 
are preceded by the letter Z. The list errs, as it should 
at this point in our knowledge of the subject, in mak- 
ing too many rather than too few distinctions between 
signs. 135 different signs are listed; this number will 
probably be considerably reduced in time, when it can 
be shown that two different forms are merely variants 
of the same sign. It is quite unlikely, thanks to 
Carratelli’s careful work, that more than one or two 
additions need be made to his list. This may perhaps 
occur in the case of his Z 102, where the last two 
variants listed may constitute a separate sign. 

Composite signs, which are a distinctive feature of 
this particular script, and are almost certainly all 
ideographic, are grouped together in figs. 52-54, and 
signs used to supplement numbers or to replace them, 
in fig. 60, which is labelled “‘segni metrici e frazioni.”’ 
Some of these signs almost certainly have a fractional 
value. Carratelli suggests, pp. 484 ff., that one sign 
(no. 9) has the value 34 and another (no. 10) the value 
¥, and that, when they are written, as they often are, 
with no. 9 above no. 10, that the combination has the 
value % (34 minus %). Sundwall had suggested that no. 
9 was a fraction sign with the value % as early as 1920. 
The matter requires careful investigation. Only those 
tablets which contain a complete addition, and in- 
clude these “fraction signs” both among the items 
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listed and in the sum, can be used in determining what 
theory is right, and the number of such tablets is very 
limited. 

A list of signs used phonetically in Linear A is given 
in fig. 61, and the phonetic signs of Linear B in fig. 62. 
The reviewer cannot agree that all the signs listed are 
phonetic, or conversely, that all phonetic signs are 
listed. It must be admitted, however, that no two 
people have as yet agreed on a sign list for any of the 
Minoan scripts. 

A large section of the introductory remarks (pp. 
500-529) is devoted to a discussion of sign-groups (i.e., 
words). We find lists of words recurring in several in- 
scriptions, words with several consecutive signs in 
common, pairs of words identical except for a single 
sign, ete. These lists contain words from Linear Classes 
A and B and from the mainland inscriptions, on the 
theory mentioned by Carratelli several times (cf. e.g. 
p. 501) that the language of these scripts is essentially 
the same. This is another theory to which the re- 
viewer does not subscribe, but this is hardly the place 
to argue the point. 

Taken as a whole, Carratelli’s publication gives 
evidence on every page of careful, conscientious work, 
a thorough understanding of the material, accuracy in 
the observation of facts and precision in the statement 
of them. It sets an extremely high standard for future 
editiones principes. 


BRooKLYN COLLEGE Auicre E. Koser 


MrnotscHe KULTVERZEICHNISSE AUS Hacia Triapa, 
by Johannes Sundwall. Pp. 24, figs. 19, tablets 12. 
Acta Academiae Aboensis Humaniora, xiv: 4. Abo 
Akademi, Abo, 1942. (Abbreviated MK.). 

User unp BaumMKutt IN DEN Hacia 
URKUNDEN, idem. Pp. 15, figs. 18. Ibid., xiv: 10, 
1943. (Abbrev. SB.). 

WEITERE BEMERKUNGEN ZU DEN Haaia TRIADA 
TArELcHEN I, idem. Pp. 21, figs. 17. Ibid., xiv: 11, 
1944. (Abbrev. WB. I.) 

Weitere Bemerkuncen...II, Pp. 30, figs. 28. 
Ibid., xv: 2, 1944. (Abbrev. WB. IT.) 

WerrerE BemerKuNGEN... III, Pp. 30, figs. 55. 
Ibid., xv: 4, 1945. (Abbrev. WB. III.) 


Before 1945 almost all our information about the 
Hagia Triada inscriptions came from Dr. Johannes 
Sundwall. While others were content with publishing 
a few photographs and transcriptions, apparently 
chosen at random, Sundwall attempted, even before 
1920 (when Zur Deutung kretischer Tontéfelchen, I, 
appeared), to discover what information the various 
tablets contained, to understand the meaning of the 
signs, and to analyze the vocabulary. He first made it 
clear, through his normalized rearrangement of these 
tablets, that the apparently chaotic mixture of signs 
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and numbers could be reduced to an orderly arrange- 
ment, consisting of an introductory statement, a list 
of items (words and/or ideograms) followed by 
numerals and signs with fractional or quantitative 
meaning, and a summation, preceded by the “flying 
bird, cross” sign group which seems to mean “total.” 

The five articles listed above contain, therefore, the 
result of decades of study. 108 tablets are transcribed. 
The misshapen signs so frequent in the Hagia Triada 
inscriptions are somewhat normalized, and fragmen- 
tary signs are restored whenever possible; dubious 
readings are marked. Completely normalized trans- 
criptions, in which the separate items are arranged in a 
column, so that the contents of a tablet are obvious at 
a glance, often appear in the text under the title 
*‘Angabe des Inhalts.”’ The important features of each 
inscription are discussed, with reference to similar 
words, ideograms and signs elsewhere. 

The first two articles, as their names show, deal with 
inscriptions which may have some connection with 
Minoan cults. The arrangement of the inscriptions 
according to probable content is useful, and indeed, 
essential, no matter what the nature of the contents is. 

WB. I, figs. 7-14, list the various ideograms which 
occur, with the numbers and quantitative signs that 
accompany them. Throughout the articles, and espe- 
cially at the end of WB. III, are various lists showing 
recurrent combinations of signs, prefixes, and similar 
groups from other Minoan scripts. Other useful types 
of lists, showing the use of doubled signs, the frequency 
with which signs occur at the beginning and end of 
words, etc., had already been published by Sundwall 
in 1936, in Altkretische Urkundenstudien (AAA, x 2), 
which is without question one of the most useful studies 
of the Minoan scripts ever issued. 

The publication of G. Pugliese Carratelli’s editio 
princeps of all the Hagia Triada material has en- 
hanced the importance of Sundwall’s contributions. 
The work of the two scholars differs both in purpose 
and in viewpoint, and their interpretations are often 
at variance, but their agreement on basic facts far out- 
weighs differences of opinion. Carratelli has published 
all the inscriptions, Sundwall only the most legible. In 
a few cases Carratelli has been able to join fragments 
and enlarge an inscription: compare his HT. 123 and 
WB.I, 5; HT. 49 and WB. III, 25; HT. 128 and WB. 
Ill, 37;HT.122, which combines MK. Uland WB.III, 
7. Sundwall pointed out the value of these emenda- 
tions in a letter to the author. 

It is impossible to summarize the many contribu- 
tions made toward the understanding of the Hagia 
Triada inscriptions in the five articles under review. 
They are the result of long and intensive work, and 
must be read in their original context by any scholar 
interested in the problem. 


Brooktyn CoLLEGE Auice E. Koper 
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Earuy Porrery or Crete, by Doro Levi. 
(Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, 
xxiii). Pp. 32, pls. 32. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1945. $4.00. 


This monograph, a reprint of an article which ap- 
peared in Hesperia, xiv, 1945, pp. 1-32, was originally 
written to appear in the series Bilder griechischer Vasen 
and so takes its form from that series. The text proper 
is eighteen pages long and is followed by a thirteen- 
page appendix which is a catalogue of the vases il- 
lustrated in the plates. However, the purpose of the 
German monographs, to present a brief and succinct 
characterization of certain well-defined pottery groups, 
supplemented by copious illustration, has in this 
Americanized version been departed from to a con- 
siderable extent in order to defend or refute one or 
another theory regarding the material presented. All 
too little attention is given to a period by period de- 
scription of early Cretan pottery. 

The author has two main aims in writing this essay, 
first, to show that Cretan pottery from the Sub- 
Mycenaean period to the end of the Orientalizing pe- 
riod was not a secondary product as compared with 
contemporary ceramics of the rest of Greece and, sec- 
ond, to demonstrate that Crete was an important link 
in the transmission of orientalizing influence to the 
Greek mainland, especially to Corinth. The substantia- 
tion of the first claim rests largely on the description of 
the pottery itself and on the illustrations. The author 
traces the history of the Cretan ceramic series from the 
Sub-Mycenaean, with its many affinities to the preced- 
ing Mycenaean art, through the Protogeometric, still a 
period of flux with many local variations, to the more 
standard Geometric style. The author upholds, almost 
belligerently, the thesis of gradual change and de- 
velopment, without any violent break, now a generally 
accepted pattern for most of the Greek local fabrics. 
He points out successfully that Cretan Geometric art 
is different in spirit from other Geometric styles, but 
he does not demonstrate that the local style is not lack- 
ing in variety and strength of design as compared with 
that of other centers and might therefore be termed a 
secondary art. 

It is never clear what length of time the period 
covers, for there is almost no mention of dates, even 
the most general. Only in connection with the arrival 
of orientalizing influence in Crete, at the time when the 
full Geometric style was beginning to flourish, does 
the author give a date for the Cretan shields, and these 
he would date possibly as early as the late ninth 
century, following Kunze’s original date. This date, 
however, was immediately questioned by Payne, who 
lowered it to the late eighth or seventh century,! and 


1 JHS, liii, p. 122. 
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more recently Miss Sylvia Benton has studied the 
shields anew and would date them all in the seventh 
century.” This is an important point since on this date 
rests much of Levi’s claim for Crete as a transmitter 
of orientalizing influence. 

The descriptive section of the monograph continues 
with an account of the orientalizing pottery of Crete, 
a fabric rich in plastic shapes, plastic ornament, 
elaborate floral and curvilinear designs, human and 
animal figures. It is unmistakably local, and different 
from contemporary Greek fabrics. It is on this pottery 
that the author would father many of the features of 
Protocorinthian pottery, and to this argument are 
devoted the last three pages of the text proper. Among 
the Protocorinthian shapes he would have originate in 
Crete are the lekythos and the kotyle, but it is just 
these shapes for which there is clear evidence of local 
development out of the Corinthian Geometric pottery.’ 
Another shape of supposed Cretan origin is the broad- 
bottomed oinochoe (here called a long-necked leky- 
thos), but the example illustrated to support the 
Cretan claim, pl. xu, 4, is certainly an Early Corin- 
thian vase.‘ Likewise, the aryballos shown in pl. xrx, 7 
is an Early Corinthian vase and the alabastron of pl. 
xIx, 9 seems also to be a Corinthian product of the 
same period. The banding of vases is also suggested to 
have come to Corinth from Crete, but here again the 
series illustrating the development of this decorative 
feature at Corinth is unbroken.' This development 
began at Corinth in the middle of the eighth century 
B.C., preceding by about a quarter-century the arrival 
of eastern influence. Lastly, Levi infers (p. 15) that the 
plastic heads used on Protocorinthian vases derive 
from Crete, using as proof the head on the Berlin 
aryballos (pl. xxv1), but this head is dated by Jenkins*® 
in the decade 640-630 3B.c. Certainly the thesis of 
Cretan influence on Protocorinthian pottery cannot be 
said to have been demonstrated by these arguments. 

The great value of the book, and the purpose for 
which it was originally written, is that it offers a 
characterization of early Cretan pottery and collects a 
fine series of illustrations to accompany the descrip- 
tion. One cannot look through the plates without being 
impressed by the peculiar local flavor of this Cretan 
art and without seeing here the same freedom of ar- 
tistic expression which we know to have been so much 
a part of the island’s art in the pre-Greek period. The 
illustrations are all good. The disturbing juxtaposition 
of photographs with black or light background on the 


2 BSA, xxxix, 1938-1939, p. 62. 

3 Weinberg, Corinth, vii, i, pp. 86-87. 

4 Tbid., pl. 28, no. 198. 

5 Weinberg, AJA, xlv, 1941, pp. 32-36. 
® Dedalica, p. 50. 
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same plate points out clearly the superiority of ,the 
light ground. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CuassicaAL StupiEs AT ATHENS 


Sau S. WEINBERG 


PERSEUS AND THE GorcGon, by Cornelia Steketee Hulst. 
Pp. xvii+222, frontispiece and 83 illustrations. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., LaSalle, Illinois, 1947. 
$4.50. 


This is a series of speculations about the religion, 
society, and political history of the ancient world, 
particularly in the time of the XVIII Dynasty in Egypt 
and the Heroic Age of Greece. Mrs. Hulst examines 
mythological and archaeological sources, tacitly dis- 
regards many of the accepted conclusions about rela- 
tive and absolute chronology, and offers a new in- 
terpretation of the evidence. Her theme is racial strug- 
gle, West against East, Aryans against “Asiatics” or 
Semites. 

Briefly, her account of events is as follows. A Hyksos 
king, probably Apopi (Apophis), expelled from Egypt, 
established himself in Corfu. There he built a temple 
to his Asiatic mother-goddess (Gorgo) and her serpent- 
consort and their child, the sun-god (Chrysaor). 
Perseus, an Aryan Greek ally of Thutmose III in his 
struggle against the Asiatic party of Hatshepsut, 
sacked the citadel of Corfu, beheaded (by breaking) 
the stone Gorgon of the pediment, and buried most of 
the ruins where they lay in oblivion till brought to 
light by Kaiser Wilhelm II. A few fragments were 
taken by Perseus and set up as trophies in Tiryns, 
where Schliemann found them. A slab depicting 
Gorgo’s lions was transported from Corfu to adorn 
the gate of the citadel at Mycenae. Other fragments 
found their way as mysterious relics of the old religion 
to Athens and Eleusis, and have been recovered (but 
not recognized) by modern archaeologists. Perseus 
was buried in one of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, 
decked in the Hyksos gold that he had won as spoils 
in Corfu. 

The author’s presentation is fervent and repetitious, 
but one feels that it will not convert many to her be- 
liefs. Most readers will find that the arguments are 
based on overenthusiastic assumptions and that they 
form no more than a tenuous concatenation of un- 
related facts. Mrs. Hulst has allowed great weight to 
passages from the works of Schliemann, Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Baron von Oppenheim, and the Count de Proroc. 
But most of her statements are undocumented; from 
that burden of scholarship she excuses herself on the 
grounds of her more than fourscore years. 

University or CINcINNATI Joun L. CaskEy 


Tue Rise anp or THE Kinepom IN 
Tueses, by H. E. Winlock. Pp. xv+174, photo- 
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graphic illustrations 48. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. $5.00. 


In 1915 Herbert Winlock published an article “The 
Theban Necropolis in the Middle Kingdom” in which 
he laid down a general outline for the history of the 
XIth Dynasty which has received wide acceptance. 
Many details were added to round out a fascinating 
picture of this important period in a series of excava- 
tion reports which were collected and included in his 
volume Excavations at Deir el Bahari in 1942. During 
the last few years have appeared a number of articles 
in which the author altered a number of his original 
views. The material of this later series of articles has 
been largely reprinted, with a few alterations, in the 
first part of the present volume. 

In JEA, 1924, pp. 217-277, Mr. Winlock presented a 
study of the X VIIth Dynasty which again has formed a 
basis for our knowledge of this difficult period. He has 
now drastically altered the arrangement of this mate- 
rial and in his new book presents us with a connected 
account of the history of Thebes from its appearance 
as a group of unimportant little village communities 
in the Old Kingdom until it emerged as the capital of 
a world empire in the X VIIIth Dynasty. Such a work 
cannot fail to be of primary importance and the com- 
plicated story is presented in the vivid and stimulating 
fashion which we have come to expect from the author. 
As the title indicates, this is a history of Thebes and 
not of the Middle Kingdom as a whole. The account 
does not concern itself with the XIIth Dynasty nor 
with rulers who were primarily associated with the 
north. 

The period covered includes two of the darkest 
stretches of Egyptian history, which we know as the 
First and Second Intermediate Periods. These fall 
respectively between the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
and between the end of Dynasty XII and the be- 
ginning of the New Kingdom. The present account 
makes plausible suggestions for the considerable 
simplification of the second of these confused periods. 
It might be remarked that Stock has made a survey of 
the XIIIth-XVIIth Dynasties which evidently differs 
in marked fashion from the conclusions drawn by 
Winlock. This appeared during the war in Germany 
and is available to the reviewer only in a brief sum- 
mary included in the new edition of Drioton and 
Vandier’s history, L’ Egypte. 

As for Dynasty XI, the principal change which has 
been made by Mr. Winlock is the combining of 
Menthu-hotep II and III as a single king who as- 
sumed a new titulary after his conquest of Lower 
Egypt. This king would then be followed by Se-ankh- 
kara (Menthu-hotep) at the end of whose reign came a 
civil war from which emerged the last Menthu-hotep, 
Neb-tawy-ra. The vizier of Neb-tawy-ra became 
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Amenemhat I, the first king of Dynasty XII. By in- 
cluding the Nomarch of Thebes, Intef, in Dynasty XI 
and by omitting Neb-tawy-ra (or rather by assuming 
that he occurred in the extra seven years of the Turin 
Papyrus summary), there are provided three rulers 
named Intef and three Menthu-hoteps to fill the frag- 
mentary lacunae of the Turin Papyrus and to meet the 
total of six kings in its summary at the end of Dynasty 
XI. It should be noted, however, that the existence of 
two kings, Menthu-hotep II and ITI, has been strongly 
defended in the past, largely on the grounds that each 
spelled his prenomen differently and each bore a 
different Horus-name. 

To turn to the Second Intermediate Period, the 
author would see among the kings in the long list of 
Dynasty XIII many rulers in a divided country who 
were contemporaneous with one another in different 
parts of the land. In the western Delta the author 
would place Dynasty XIV which had continued in- 
dependent of the kings of Dynasty XIII since the end 
of Dynasty XII, and which did not immediately dis- 
appear with the arrival of the Hyksos. Mr. Winlock 
believes that these foreign invaders arrived at Avaris 
(the later Tanis) in the eastern Delta in 1675 but did 
not reach Upper Egypt until 1645, when they brought 
the XVIth Dynasty to an end, and probably did not 
conquer the western Delta until near the end of their 
tule over the southern country (1594). In reaching the 
date 1675 Winlock calculates back from a time in the 
reign of Ramesses II when a stela known as that of 
the year 400 was set up at Tanis, rather than from an 
anniversary celebrated by an ancestor of Ramesses IT 
in the reign of Horemheb which others have argued 
is represented by this stela. It would perhaps be better 
to refer to the time when the Hyksos were established 
in the Delta rather than to the founding of Avaris 
(p. 97) since Junker (Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache, 
Ixxv, p. 81) has presented a good argument that the 
god Seth was at home in the northeastern Delta early 
in the Old Kingdom and that he was worshipped in 
Avaris before the time of the Hyksos. The Hyksos 
would have raised him to the rank of supreme national 
god and it is the 400th anniversary of this event which 
is commemorated by the Ramesside royal family who 
came from Tanis and who held Seth in high esteem. 

The XIIIth Dynasty Pharaoh whom tradition 
placed at the time of the Hyksos disaster was a certain 
Dudu-mose, one of two of that name. On p. 95 Mr. 
Winlock speaks of an alabaster statue base of this king 
found at Kerma, basing this on a letter from Reisner 
and an early article in the Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische 
Sprache, p. 46. It would appear that there has been 
some confusion here since in Reisner’s final publication 
of this material in Kerma, part v, p. 517 there was 
only a fragment of a basin with a broken name which 
Reisner restored as [Dedu]mes. The alabaster statue 


base would seem to be that referred to on p. 516 which 
bore the name Sesheshra-khuwtawy. The occurrence 
of the name Dudu-mose at Kerma depends therefore 
on the partially preserved fragment. 

Perhaps the most drastic alteration which Mr. 
Winlock has made in his earlier conclusions is to re- 
duce the XVIIth Dynasty to the three last kings of 
his old list, removing one king to the XIIIth Dynasty, 
and placing the other six kings, with some alternation 
in their order, in a newly constituted Dynasty XVI, 
contemporaneous with the earlier Hyksos kings of the 
XVth Dynasty. Reliance is here placed on the Armen- 
ian translation of Eusebius’ version of Manetho’s his- 
tory. The reviewer must admit skepticism to argu- 
ments based upon Manetho, and particularly upon the 
Eusebius version. It seems preferable to trust to Win- 
lock’s instinct that these kings belong together in a 
homogeneous group and his skillful linking of them 
together with the assistance of the Abbott Papyrus 
and their widely scattered small monuments. 

One can only admire the patience and dexterity 
with which the objects of this time have been as- 
sembled by the author from the peculiarly vexed con- 
fusion which resulted from nineteenth century 
methods of excavation. Throughout the text is a lively 
running commentary upon Mariette’s work at Thebes 
and the discoveries of the various agents for antiquities 
who were vying with one another to produce objects 
for the European trade. It was an exciting time and it 
comes to life again here in these pages. 

Attention can be called here to only two or three of 
the provocative suggestions which are scattered 
throughout the book. On p. 51 it is proposed that 
Memphis, the Ineb-hedj of the Old Kingdom, may 
have been referred to in the Middle Kingdom as Ded- 
isut after the name of the pyramid of King Tety of 
Dynasty VI. This is based on references in the Heka- 
nekht letters and might clarify the reference to Ded- 
isut in the “Instruction for King Merikara.” The 
name Memphis is generally supposed to be derived 
from a later term for the city, Men-nefer, which was 
the name of the pyramid of Pepy I. On p. 130 we find 
that the author believes that the famous Prisse 
Papyrus which contains the instructions of Ptah- 
hotep and those for the vizier Kagemni was found in 
the tomb of Intef the Elder. Scholars who have long 
regarded the equally famous “Song of the Harper”’ as 
reflecting the spirit of the times after the collapse of 
the Old Kingdom will be less likely to accept its com- 
position as having occurred after the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom when it would have been inscribed on the 
walls of a Sixteenth Dynasty king’s tomb. Similarly, 
although all would agree that the introduction of the 
horse and improved types of arms and armour was 
due to the Hyksos, it would seem that further con- 
sideration should be given to some of the other innova- 
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tions which are attributed to this time of foreign in- 
vasion. A list is given which includes principally the 
shaduf, the upright loom, the bellows worked with the 
feet and certain musical instruments. 

The reviewer has above employed a spelling of 
names which is familiar to him rather than attempt 
to follow Dr. Ludlow Bull’s system which is used 
throughout the book. The transcription of Egyptian 
words is always subject to criticism however it may be 
be employed. It would seem, though, that it should be 
as simple as possible and should not diverge too widely 
from the transliteration employed in the Berlin 
Dictionary. It must be admitted that difficulty has 
been created for the reader of this book, since many 
names are not at all easy to recognize in their new 
guise. A considerable mental strain is involved in try- 
ing to follow a complicated argument which employs 
names which have lost their old familiar form. 

Museum oF Fine STEVENSON SMITH 

Arts, Boston 


TuyME te. Recherches sur la signification et la destina- 
tion des monuments circulaires dans l’architecture 
religieuse de la Gréce, by Fernand Robert. Pp. 
iii+444, figs. 18. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1939. 


The germ from which and around which these re- 
searches have developed is the problem of the function 
of the labyrinthine crypt beneath the circular building 


known as the Thymélé, in the sanctuary of Asclepius 
at Epidauros. The crypt, which is unique, may well 
have been dictated by, or at least in some way be con- 
nected with the circular form of the building as a 
whole, a form rare, but not unique in Greek architecture 
before the Roman period. Studying such other circular 
buildings as are known from actual remains, or repre- 
sented on coins, gems and reliefs, or referred to by 
ancient writers, one might find a general significance 
underlying the choice of this abnormal form, which in 
turn, would solve the problem at Epidauros. Therefore 
the author has set himself to investigate evidence of all 
sorts concerning circular buildings, and hand in hand 
with this architectural investigation, he has studied 
names used for these buildings in antiquity, the pos- 
sible significance of these names, and the field of cults 
and related practices which seem to be indicated. 

The material that M. Robert has collected, with 
much industry and imagination, forms a series of 
studies of assured value. Chapter IV, directly con- 
cerned with the Thymélé of Epidauros, and con- 
stituting a more or less distinct unit, contains much 
material of interest; aside from important new ob- 
servations concerning the structure of the crypt, the 
function of the building and its relation to the general 
organization of the sanctuary is well explained— 
though if the heart of the Thymélé was a bothros in the 
center of the crypt, one would have expected, in a 
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structure notable for elegance of treatment, at least a 
stone-lined pit, instead of merely a vacant area of 
earth between rough foundations. The discussion is 
ingenious and often illuminating of such words as 
Bddos, and particularly péeyapov, which 
the author suggests may have had a double develop- 
ment from an original significance of hearth, on the one 
hand to the hearth of the Homeric great hall> great 
hall itself>any large room; on the other hand to 
sacrificial fire-pan>abaton where chthonic offerings 
were burned > any abaton or place of chthonic worship. 
The whole is thoroughly supported with foot-notes, 
and the indices are as many and as full as heart could 
wish. 

However, the attempt to develop a general principle 
from this varied evidence, which should be the con- 
trolling factor in the adoption of curvilinear plans in 
antiquity, is beset with many difficulties. In the first 
place little is directly known from any source of the 
detailed uses of the major rotundas of Greece —the 
“Tholos” of Athens, the “Skias” of Sparta, the 
Arsinoeion of Samothrace —and nothing at all of the 
Delphic “Tholos,” closest in appearance and date to 
that at Epidauros. This leaves the Philippeum at 
Olympia as the sole extant monument the purpose of 
which seems clear, while the evidence, even as to form, 
of monuments shown on coins, gems and reliefs is 
dubious. In the second place, the definitions of ancient 
lexicographers are multiple and often contradictory, 
as even in modern dictionaires definitions of archi- 
tectural terms in current use are notoriously unsatis- 
factory. In the third place, the field of cults and cult 
practices is the vastest and vaguest of antiquarian do- 
mains, particularly where local survivals of pre-classic 
rituals are concerned. Finally, it must be remembered 
that architecture is a very practical art, and thata 
diversity of functional determinants may result in 
very similar structures. 

In a field so infested with uncertainties it is a formid- 
able, if not insuperable, task to discover the clear 
unity of purpose which should dictate the choice of 
a circular plan, so that, in turn, the circular plan may 
reveal automatically the purpose of the building. 

To compensate for the dubious nature of the evi- 
dence at his command, the author has recourse to 
what he calls a “scientific method” of research and 
reasoning. This consists of detailed examination of all 
material that may be germane to his subject, gleaning 
the grains that by their combination may transform 
hypotheses into certainties, which in turn establish 
proof. Unfortunately an equation containing too many 
variables cannot be solved, and here the multiple un- 
certainties attending most of the basic evidence can- 
not be eliminated by “method,” so that what claims 
to be “proof” actually sums up to little more than 
“thesis.” 
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Moreover the links in the chains of explanations are 
at times so weak as to relate one investigation to 
another by little more than hypothesis, which, by 
combination and repetition appears to assume the 
strength of established fact. Thus M. Robert com- 
bines the statement of Pausanias that the harp of 
Timotheus was hung in the Skias at Sparta as a 
penalty for innovation, with the quite separate one of 
Plutarch that Terpander’s harp was appropriated by 
the Spartans for the like offence and concludes (p. 
105), “et quel qu’éut été le possesseur réel de la 
cithare accrochée dans la Skias, il ne me semble 
guére possible qu’on éut dit de Timothéos: ‘II est venu 
pour les Carnéia (Plutarch),’ et ‘la cithare était celle 
de la Skias (Pausanias),’ si la Skias et les Carnéia 
n’avait ensemble aucun rapport.” This assumption 
seems to me scarcely more than a possibility —at the 
very most a probability —but on p. 109 we find that 
without further evidence, probability has somehow 
become certainty, “Puisque il est désormais certain 
que la Skias servait aux concerts des Carnéia, etc.”; 
p. 136, “Autant il est certain que la Skias de Sparte 
servait aux concerts des Carnéia, et devait sa forme 
& un rite particulier du culte de Carnos—,’ and p. 137 
“J'ai assurément prouvé, et c’est l’essential, que si le 
nom de tholos et de skias a pu étre appliqué a de grands 
édifices comme les rotondes de Sparte et d’Athénes, 
c’est uniquement par comparaison avec les huttes en 
forme de parasols, et spécialement de parasols de 
verdure, utilisées dans certains rites agraire ou 
funéraires (such as the Carneia).” 

One fallacy in a point fundamental to his theory of 
the foliate significance of 06d0; and oxias, has arisen 
not from over developed assumptions, but from an 
ignorance of architectural difficulties and necessities 
and the forms these give rise to. In his preliminary 
investigation of the meaning of the word 60dos as used 
by Greek and Latin authors and defined by lexicog- 
raphers, he comes to the conclusion, before he at- 
taches to it any cult significance, that in origin the 
tholos was the central post or key block against which 
the radial rafts of a square, octagonal, or circular build- 
ing abutted, and by extension came to mean a roof 
rising to a central point, and hence a building of 
circular plan, and with changed construction a hemi- 
spherical dome; eventually, perhaps —though I doubt 
it—any vault whatsoever. That the significance of 
the word is basically related to structure and three 
dimensional form, rather than to plan, seems to me al- 
together reasonable. When Robert continues by 
deriving the conical roof construction from a primi- 
tive hut of flexible branches, I think he is probably 
correct in principle, with the qualification that in 
Greece such a structure would be much more apt to 
be of reeds than of branches. But when he asserts 


that rotundas of the classic period consciously re- 
called by their form such primitive shelters, with the 
central finial a floral reminiscence, I think he is being 
led astray by the ignis fatuus of an ultimate thesis. 
For, in the first place, whatever its origin, a conical or 
pyramidal roof must come to a central point, and it is 
architecturally inevitable that such a point should be 
decorated, as acroteria and ridge palmettes decorate 
the crests of oblong roofs. Such decoration may be 
figural or floral or both, as in classic acroteria. In 
Gothic architecture every point is crowned by a finial, 
usually of floral design, but no cultural or structural 
tradition is thereby reflected. So far as I know, the 
only mainland Greek central finials of which we have 
knowledge are a poppy on the Philippeum at Olympia, 
a tripod on the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, a 
weather-vane in the form of a Triton on the Tower of 
the Winds; all these seem to have significance in regard 
to the particular monument they crown, but the foliate 
forms which doubtless accompanied them might well 
be as meaningless as the egg and dart on a moulding. 

As usual when he first states a hypothesis, M. Rob- 
ert frankly admits itsuncertainty. He says, p. 88, “Puis- 
que l’emploi du fleuron terminal ne paraft pas avoir eu 
un caractére obligatoire—on ne me reconnaitra pas 
le droit d’énoncer tout de suite comme un certitude 
mon hypothése—”, but immediately he adds, “Mais je 
connais au moins deux cas oi mon hypothése va 
s’imposer de facon inéluctable.”’ These reinforcements 
consist of two small rotundas, one at Delos, of the 
second century B.c., the other, at Corinth, of the 
second century A.D., roofed with large marble slabs 
which are carved on the upper side with overlapping 
shield-shaped scales. These, @. Robert maintains, are 
reminiscent of a primitive covering of leaves. Such 
roof decoration is quite usual on small circular struc- 
tures of the Roman period, but it is also found on 
rectangular sarcophagi. The earliest example that I 
recall of this scale-covered roof is that of the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates —monolithic, and with scales 
very sharply modelled. In all cases, to my knowledge, 
such roofs are monolithic or of stones so large in com- 
parison with the size of the building that no supporting 
timber work is required. But, of course, monolithic 
stone roofs could never succeed immediately upon 
roofs of leafy branches. Between the two there must 
have intervened some centuries of roofs of tile on 
wooden rafters. Now, the Greek tile roof on rectangu- 
lar structures consists invariably of rectangular pan 
tiles, with cover tiles in parallel rows upon the lateral 
joints; and such a covering is difficult to adapt to a 
circular plan. Either the pan tiles must be trapezoidal 
and diminish in width as they ascend, so that the cover 
tiles can follow the radial scheme of the rafters, or the 
roof must be treated as a polygonal pyramid with 
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broad flat surfaces covered with normal pan and cover 
tiles and special cover tiles at the angular junctions of 
the surfaces. In the former case many moulds for tiles 
of different size are required, in the second, the special 
cover tiles must be of complex form to cover the in- 
tersections of normal cover tiles with those upon the 
angles. Yet despite these difficulties, both schemes 
were doubtless employed, for the one was imitated in 
stone on the Tower of the Winds, the other on the 
Tholos at Delphi. Similar difficulties arise in designing 
coffers for ceilings on circular or annular plans. At 
Epidauros, in the pteroma, the coffers are trapezoidal, 
as in the first roof scheme; on the ring within the cella 
they are square with wedge shaped coffers between, 
in principle like the pyramidal roof. But at Delphi a 
third system was adopted; here the coffers are set 
diagonally and are not rectangular but of diamond 
shape, with sides decreasing in length as they approach 
the center. The same pattern of diminishing isosceles 
trapezoids set diagonally to the radii of the circle, is 
employed for the cella pavement at Epidauros. It is a 
pattern peculiarly adapted to circular areas, and it can 
hardly be doubted that it was used for tile roofs as 
well as for ceilings and for floors. In fact the Tholos at 
Athens, the earliest circular building of which we have 
evidence as to the roof, was covered with great flat, 
diamond-shaped shingle tiles, set diagonally with the 
two lower edges overlapping the upper edges of the 
tiles in the ring below, thus eliminating the need for 
cover tiles. In this instance the tiles were equilateral 
and apparently of uniform size, requiring an arrange- 
ment in distinct rings with a decreasing number of 
tiles in each, or treatment as a polygonal pyramid 
composed of flat sides of uniform shingle tiles with 
cover tiles at the arrises. Fragments of similar large 
diamond shaped shingle-tiles of the fifth century or 
earlier have also been found at Corinth, though it 
cannot be said whether they come from a roof of 
uniform tiles or from one of tiles of diminishing size, 
more suitable for a circular building, though some- 
what more costly as requiring multiple moulds. It is 
roofs of such shingle-tiles, I am confident, that were 
imitated by the scales carved in marble on the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates and other small, late rotundas, 
and the pattern was called into being by the peculiar 
difficulty of covering a circular building with a tile 
roof, rather than by any reminiscence of leaf thatch —a 
type of covering which, as distinct from straw and 
bark, is known in Europe. 

Failing to recognize the architectural basis for the 
decorative form‘of the scale roof, M. Robert! advances 
such decoration as proof of,his hypothesis of arboreal 
origin of circular buildings, which was suggested by 
the foliate finials of conical roofs. As a result, we have 
on p. 92; “Ce que nul ne peut nier, c’est qu’a deux 
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reprises au moins, des architects ont voulu marquer, 
par le choix d’un décor végétal, le souvenir conscient 
d’une couverture de feuillages,” and on pp. 153-154, 
the final definition of 660s as “d’abord la touffe de 
feuilles et de fleurs que forment, au sommet d’une 
hutte de brancages, les tiges flexible du toit . . . L’im- 
portant, ici, est de retenir l'image végétale primitive.” 

The conclusion of the book as a whole (p. 423) is 
that a circular building with religious connotations of 
any sort was recognized by the Greeks as belonging 
to a chthonic cult, because of two factors, the first, 
that “les Préhellénes donnait déja le sens d’un symbole 
de fécundité, et par suite aussi, selon l’essence méme 
de leur religion, le sens d’un symbole a la fois agraire et 
funéraire, 4 une forme de toiture en feuillages terminée 
par un bouquet touffu, que les Grecs conservérent dans 
certains cultes préhelléniques maintenus par eux, et 
qui, imitée par l’architecture en pierre, devait convenir 
particuliérement aux monuments ronds: c’est cette 
toiture végétale qui a d’abord recu en grec le nom de 
tholos ou de skias,” a statement which, so far as I can 
see, is based wholly on misunderstanding. The second 
factor, as stated, is “que chez tous les peuples qui ont 
fait usage de tumuli funéraires, et probablement en 
raison de la forme, matériellement imposée, du mur 
de souténement qui entoure tout tumulus bien fait, les 
enclos de sépultures ou d’emplacements de culte 
funéraire ont adopté plutit le plan circulaire.”’ To this 
one might raise the objection that the most famous 
funerary monument of antiquity, the tomb of Mauso- 
los, was apparently rectangular throughout, and 
though pyramidal at the top, was actually crowned by 
a chariot, while another tomb, scarcely less well known 
to-day, the so-called Nereid Monument, was not only 
rectangular, but was gable roofed. One might further 
object that some buildings, certainly concerned with 
ancient fertility and chthonic hero cults, such as the 
Telesterion at Eleusis and the Erechtheum at Athens, 
had no suggestion of circularity, and that approxi- 
mately circular enclosures containing no building are 
not restricted to abatons of hero cults, but are common- 
place the world over, as sheepfolds, stockades etc., 
wherever space is not limited—and for the simple 
reason that the circular plan encloses the maximum 
area in a given length of boundary wall. 

No doubt, in many cases some particular cultural 
influence served to determine that a building should be 
round. And it may well be that the prevailing influence 
was chthonic, as at the Asclepium of Epidauros, but as 
a general rule, applicable to all, or nearly all, rotundas, 
I must consider M. Robert’s thesis far from proven. 
And the elaborate exposition of plan and principles of 
investigation which occupies the whole of the first 
chapter and, in incidental comment, intrudes through- 
out the rest of the book, could be omitted to great 
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advantage. It is in the study of individual cases and 
word-meanings, suggestions and indications along the 
way, rather than in conclusions, that I find his work of 
most value. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Leicester B. 


Tue ORIENT AND GREECE TO THE PARTITION OF THE 
Empire OF ALEXANDER THE GREArt (the first volume 
of a two volume history entitled A Political and 
Cultural History of the Ancient World from Pre- 
historic Times to the Dissolution of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West). By C. E. Van Sickle, Associate 
Professor of History, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Pp. 630, figs. 117, maps 16. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1947. $4.50. 


This is a textbook written forcollege undergraduates. 
An admirable introductory chapter on the sources is 
followed by a nine chapter summary of developments 
in the Eastern Mediterranean down through the 
Mycenaean period. Unnecessary detail has been 
eliminated without any appearance of baldness in the 
narrative. However, it is unfortunate that Van Sickle 
should include the burial of little “answerer” statu- 
ettes in the tombs of the Egyptian nobles in his re- 
marks on “pernicious” religious developments (p. 107), 
when in all likelihood they took the place of slaugh- 
tered retainers (cf. CAH, vol. i, p. 321). The re- 
mainder of the volume is concerned primarily with the 
Greeks. While political history has not been neglected, 
there are many useful digressions on a variety of topics, 
including coins, vase painting, science, mathematics, 
philosophy and public finance. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author makes a num- 
ber of serious mistakes in judgment. In writing 
about the Dipylon vases he says that the “drawing 
was childish” (p. 288. Cf. A. R. Burn, The World of 
Hesiod, New York, 1937, p. 23). His account of Greek 
colonization neglects Eretria entirely, and repeats the 
old derivation of Chalcidice from Chalcis (p. 207. Cf. 
E. Harrison, “Chalkidike,” CQ, vol. vi, 1912, p. 93). 
Then he suggests that the Erectheum may have been 
built “‘as a project to furnish work for the starving 
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commoners” (p. 486), while the well-known building 
inscription shows the employment of 16 slaves, 35 
metics and only 20 citizens—or “commoners” (see 
W. L. Westermann, “Sklaverei,” in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopédie etc., Supp. vol. vi, col. 912). 
Again, he refers to the famous statue of Hermes as 
though there were no doubt that we still have the 
original (cf. contra Mary Wallace, “Sutor supra 
crepidam,” AJA, vol. xliv, 1940, esp. pp. 218 f.), and 
to the Letters of Plato as “probably forgeries” (p. 569). 
Further, he accepts the discredited view that derives 
Cynic from Cynosarges (p. 567. Cf. D. R. Dudley, A 
History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the Sixth Century 
A.D., London, 1937, p. 5). He also refers to Hermias of 
Atarneus as a former slave, despite the evidence pre- 
sented by D. E. W. Wormell (“The Literary Tradition 
concerning Hermias of Atarneus,” Yale Class. Stud., 
vol. v, 1935, p. 73). Further, the reader is led to believe 
that the 20,000 slaves who deserted during the 
Decelean War were all mining slaves (p. 395. His later 
reference —p. 530 —is more accurate. Cf. Thucyd. vu, 
27.5). And it is not accurate to speak of the slaughter 
of the “survivors of the Thirty” in 401 (p. 492) with- 
out explaining Eratosthenes’ exceptional status. 

While consistency in the transliteration of Greek 
names is hardly attained by anyone, it is surely 
desirable to avoid contradicting oneself in the pages 
of the same book. Van Sickle has Corax and Koraz 
(pp. 426, 557); Mantinaea (sic) throughout, but 
Manfinea in the index; Hercules and Heracles (pp. 180, 
335); Tarentum and Taras (the latter only on p. 541). 
But Phrynicus (p. 314); Cademia (p. 223); Epidaurius 
(p. 232); and Thermophylae (p. 523) evidently come 
under the heading of typographical errors. 

However, it would be unfair to close on a note of 
captiousness. On the whole Van Sickle’s book is prob- 
ably the best now available in the field. Many of the 
results of recent scholarship have been assimilated 
and presented to the student in a way sure to stimu- 
late discussion and to arouse enthusiasm for the study 
of ancient history. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TRUESDELL S. Brown 
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AN ATTEMPT AT ASSIGNING PHONETIC VALUES TO 
CERTAIN SIGNS OF MINOAN, LINEAR CLASS B 


JOHANNES SUNDWALL* 


be based, to a greater or lesser extent, on a stock of names already known from other 

sources. In the case of the Cretan tablets such assistance is, for all practical purposes, 
virtually non-existent. It is necessary, therefore, to look for help in other directions. Here 
the known phonetic values of similar Cypriote syllabic signs assume a major importance, if 
used judiciously in the formulation of a working hypothesis. The complementary use of 
certain Minoan signs, and their relationship to one another, also furnishes some clues, and 
a methodical basis for further work in the decipherment has been laid down in A. Kober’s 
investigations of the suffixal elements of certain sign groups. 

Generally speaking, we are dealing with the following categories of signs: those which 
have only an ideographic or determinative function; those which may, in addition to such 
a function, have a phonetic value;! and finally, signs which, in my opinion, have only a 
phonetic value.? 

It has often been pointed out that the relatively small number of signs which can be 
classed as phonetic must be taken as an indication that these had a syllabic value. I agree 
that this is, on the whole, the correct view, although I have attempted to prove that cer- 
tain signs, and especially the so-called ““Throne and Scepter” sign, are to be read as entire 
words.’ On the analogy of Hieroglyphic Hittite and the Cypriote syllabary, we may as- 
sume, as a preliminary hypothesis, that in the Cretan Linear B script the signs represent 
open syllables, that is, they consist of a consonant-vowel combination. , 

Among the equations between signs that can be established in the Knossos texts‘ is that 
between the signs of fig. 2, 1. If one assumes the Cypriote value pa for the first sign, it is 
possible to assume for the second the value of the voiced or aspirated labial. The alphabet 
underlying the Cypriote syllabary makes no distinction between tenues, mediae and aspi- 
ratae. This also seems to have been the case in Hieroglyphic Hittite. In words and names 
from Crete, evidence for an alternation between z and 8 can be cited (rpbrams-Bpirans, cf. 
also KinveXos-'inedos, Koprivios-T'oprivos). It may therefore be assumed that in the script of 
ancient Crete, signs for mediae were also lacking. A frequent interchange between tenues 
and aspiratae may also be observed in the Cretan names which have survived. Cf. Ipaitsos- 
Gpacova, Képrus-Kép6us.6 When I chose the’ aspi- 
rated value pha for the second sign mentioned above, it was on the basis of the following con- 
siderations. 


|: the decipherment of other unknown systems of writing, the preliminary steps could 


* Translated by A. E. Kober. 

‘A list of symbols which appear not only as an 
integral part of the script system, i.e., as phonetic 
signs, but which under certain circumstances have an 
ideographic use as indicators of some kind, is given in 
fig. 1 above. 

* Among these I include the sign of fig. 4, 4, which 
will be discussed below. 

*Cf. my “Das Thron- und Szepterzeichen in den 
knossischen und pylischen Tiifelchen,” Comment. 


Hum. Litt. Soc. Scient. Fenn., xv, 1, 1948. 

4 For the available evidence from the Cretan in- 
scriptions, cf. p. 10, fig. 4, 1 of my “Altkretische 
Urkundenstudien,” Acta Academiae Aboensis Huma- 
niora, x, 2, 1936, hereafter abbreviated Altkr. Urk. 

5 Cf. Meriggi, “Listes des Hierogl. Hitt.,” Rev. 
hitt. et asian., fasc. 27, 1937, p. 108; Gelb, Hitt. Hierogl., 
dit, 1942. 

6 Glotta, 20, p. 225; 28, p. 110; Georgiev, Vorgriech. 
Sprachwiss., i, pp. 62, 66 f. 
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In a tablet listing numbers of horses,’ two sets of horses are preceded by a two-sign group 
consisting of the sign under discussion and the “cross” (cf. fig. 2, 2). This group may 
designate the owner, or something of the sort, but in my opinion it is more likely to be some 
descriptive term applied to the horses with which it is connected. Hrozny® came to a sim- | 
ilar conclusion, following Evans’ lead,® when he read the group po-lo, translated it as | 


Ox 
+ 


T 


Fia. 1 


poulain and stated that his translation was: “. . . d’autant plus significative qu’ 4 cété du 
mot est par deux fois representé une téte de cheval sans criniére.” Hrozny cites for com- 
parison Gk. z&)os, Lat. pullus (which is wrong), Goth. fula, etc. I cannot, however, find any 
support in the drawing of the horse-heads on the tablet for his opinion that they must 


7 Published by Evans in PY, iv, p. 799, fig. 773. xv, 1946. 
8 “Tes Inser. Crét., ii,” p. 197 in Archiv Orientdlni, ® PM, iv, p. 799. 
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represent foals. Had the drawing been intended to show this, there would have been no 
need for a distinguishing word as well. The sign-group may, as has already been said, desig- 
nate the owner, but it is more probable that it contains some qualification of the horses. 
Now, in the case of horses, color is the attribute by which they are most often distinguished. 

Before we continue with this line of reasoning we must, however, reach some conclusion 
about the phonetic value of the “cross.” The Cypriote value for this sign is lo. It is note- 
worthy that the Minoan “cross” sign is one of the signs most frequently found in the final 
position of a sign-group. It is also found, though less often, in a medial position, but is 
never initial. It seems doubtful whether the Cypriote value Jo can, under these circum- 


5+ 
o+F 
BY 
Li 


AR 


Fia. 2 


stances, be assigned to it. It may however be assumed that some /-sound was represented 
by it, even if the value of the final vowel remains uncertain. For the time being we may, 
pending further information, retain the Cypriote value for it, and in that case read the sign- 
group we are discussing as pha-lo. This shows a striking similarity to the Greek word ¢anés, 
which has the same meaning as \evxds, and may have had particular reference to the color 
of horses. It may be pertinent in this connection that the classical Greeks sacrificed only 
white horses;!° this custom may have been inherited from earlier times." The horse first 
appears in Aegean regions about 1600 B.c., used by the nobility for drawing chariots, or in 
the service of the gods."* Greek gadés is derived from a root “‘bhel,’”* which also gives Badus, 
“white,” “with white patches,” used of animals. 

My preference for this explanation of the sign-group necessitates some comments. First 
come some observations about the endings of Minoan sign-groups. The extant Cretan docu- 
ments offer no discernible evidence that sign-groups in the status absolutus had a common 

© Cf. Stengel, Jahrb. f. Phil., 1886, p. 324. 12 Cf, Wiesner, “‘Fahren und Reiten,” Alt. Orient, 38, 

"Ovid, Met. viii, 33 and 43, mentions a white 1939. 
horse and a white tent of Minos. ‘ 18 Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Warterb., ii, 175 f. 
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case-ending. Alice Kober, in her useful studies,‘ pointed out certain sign-groups, which 
may appear in various cases, and in this way showed that four types of nouns are at present 
distinguishable. Since, hcwever, other sign-groups in the same inscriptions, which must have 
the same function and the same case, do not present recognizable endings of the same type, 
we must, until evidence to the contrary appears, come to the conclusion that, unlike the 
Hieroglyphic Hittite texts, where the nominative ending in -s and -s’ is so easy to recognize, 
the Cretan inscriptions have no such common ending. Perhaps Lycian presents a counter- 
part to this situation, since old final -s has disappeared there.” 


“OFT py 
C+F 
Ame bY 


by = 


Fia. 3 


Our two-sign group is, however, also found in a form with an additional ending (ef. fig. 
2, 3, taken from the inscription given in fig. 3, 1, line 2). If we assume that this final sign 
may be assigned the Cypriote value na, the group could be read, approximately, as pha-lo- 
na. The tablet in which it appears (fig. 3, 1) has not been published previously. It contains 
an account of some kind. The value sign, which appears at the end of each line accompanied 
by numbers, is in each case preceded by a sign-group given in fig. 2, 4. This group seems to 
have the meaning “coined,” “‘stamped,” or something similar. Compare the same two-sign 
group, followed by an additional third sign, in a similar inscription,’ where the same value 
sign also appears, accompanied by “‘ingots.” 

This same ending, -na, appears in various sign-groups listed by Kober and tentatively 
designated as Case ITI.!7 No meaning can, however, be assigned to it at present because the 
content of the tablet in fig. 3, 1 cannot be established with certainty. 

In another tablet, a “Hecatomb Inventory,” the two-sign group of fig. 2, 2 stands alone 
at the beginning as the principal entry.'* In this case the content can be established. If the 
reading pha-lo (dads) is maintained, it is possible to conjecture that it refers to the color 


M4 AJA, xlix, 1945, pp. 143-151; 1, 1946, pp. 268- 18 A photograph of this inscription appears in Hall, 
276. Aeg. Arch., pl. xxx; a drawing in my “Minoische 

18 Cf. Pedersen, Lykisch und Hitt., 1945, pp. 15 f. Rechnungsurkunden,” D 5 (Comment. Hum. Litt. Soc. 

%6 Published in my study “Zu dem minoischen  Scient. Fenn., iv, 4, 1932), not quite correct. Cf. Kober, 
Wihrungssystem,” Mél. Glotz, ii, 1932, p. 828, and by “The ‘Adze’ Tablets from Knossos,” AJA, xlviii, 1944, 
Evans, PM, iv, p. 661 f. and fig. 651. p. 69, no. 12. 

17 AJA, 1, 1946, p. 272 ff. 
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of the sacrificial animals, i.e., has the meaning (cattle) “with white patches.” On the other 
hand, we must consider the possibility that the idea of “white” could be used to designate 
a locality, or some kind of religious group or association. This possibility is almost a cer- 
tainty for the principal entry on another tablet (fig. 3, 2) since the second part of the sign- 
group there consists of the familiar two-sign group which means “youths” or “‘sons.””® Con- 
sequently, the entire four-sign group may be translated by something like Aevxéxovpo., which 
can hardly designate anything but a religious group.”° 

The two-sign group of fig. 2, 2 is also found in other words as the first or second member 
of a compound, where its use is quite comparable to that found in local Cretan names of a 
later time, for example, baddxpa,” or, replaced by devxds, as in “Opn.” 
Two examples of such compound Minoan groups are given in fig. 2, 5. 

Taking into consideration the alternation of the signs given in fig. 2, 1, I believe, further- 
more, that the sign-group given in fig. 2, 6 has the same meaning as that in fig. 2, 2, and is to 
be read phonetically as pa (ba)-lo (cf, the alternation in ¢adés-Badiés). This sign-group, 
which is found at Knossos and even more frequently at Pylos, obviously has some connec- 
tion with catalogues of animals (cattle or sheep). I call attention especially to the Knossos 
tablet which appears in my article “Knossisches in Pylos,”’ fig. A, and the Pylos tablet no. 
131,% as well as a second document from Pylos, no. 130, which was recently published, in 
much reduced form, in a report of the work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. In all these tablets the two-sign group under discussion appears without ideograms, 
but is repeated over and over again, and I cannot think of any other explanation for it, but 
that it refers to the kind of animal sacrificed. 

It is unlikely that it designates a place, common to Knossos and Pylos, and it is even 
less likely to be the designation of a person or religious group. In fact, a statement of the 
color of the animals seems to me the only possibility. The meaning of the white color of 
sacrificial animals is clear enough, at least for the classical period of Greece: according to 
Stengel, Jahrb. f. Phil., 1886, pp. 321 ff., light-colored animals were sacrificed to the gods 
above, and black ones to the gods of the underworld and to the dead; Radke, op. cit., no. 
20, discusses the apotropaic and blessing-producing effect of the white color in the garb of 
priests, and as the color of beneficent deities. 

Another alternation of signs to which I called attention® is that of the signs given in 
fig. 4, 1. This alternation occurs not only in the final signs of those groups which Kober 
listed,?* and which are given in fig. 4, 2, but also in many other cases, as fig. 4, 3 shows. 

It seems to me however that this alternation does not indicate the existence of two 
separate cases, but simply the writing, more or less at the scribe’s pleasure, of two signs of 
somewhat similar phonetic value, which designate approximately the same case or suffix. 
That these signs have similar phonetic value is apparent from their employment at the end 
of the sign-groups. 

The sign given in fig. 4,4 never appears at the beginning of a group.”’ A similar alterna- 


19 Cf. my Altkr. Urk., p. 43. *3 Cf. Leuka, RE, xii, 2208 f. 

20 Aevxomwadou was used of the Dioscuri in Thebes; cf. % Published in AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 557, fig. 8, and 
Robert, Heldensage, i, p. 126; Roscher, Lexikon, Carratelli, “Le Iscrizioni preelleniche,”’ MonAnt, xl, 
2.2010. On the Aevxal xdpar as protecting powers in 1945, tav. 28. 

Delphi cf. Radke, Die Bedeutung d. weissen u. d. % Altkr. Urk., fig. 3. 
schwarzen Farbe im Kultus u. Brauch d. Griechen u. %6 “Tnflection in Linear Class B: 1—Declension,” 
Romer, p. 11. Diss. Berlin, 1936. AJA, |, 1946, p. 269 ff., and statements in letters. 


*t Fick, Vorgr. Ortsn., p. 17. 27 Altkr. Urk., pp. 23, 40. 
2 RE, xix, 1615 f. 
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tion,-caos,-Eos, also appears from time to time in pre-Hellenic personal and place names,” 
and may be traced back to a pre-Greek suffix -(i)kjo, -(i)sjo, which contains the idea of 
“belonging to” something.”® Various types of evidence lead me to believe that the two signs 
under discussion (fig. 4, 1) represent suffixes or endings with the idea of “belonging to.” 


Types A, Case I-II 
Tyrer B, I-III 


Tyrer C, I-II 


Type D, Cass I-III 


Type E, Cass I-II 


Fia. 4 


Of great importance in this connection is an inscription published in PM, iv, fig. 764 in 
which the initial group, erroneously drawn by Evans, is to be read as in fig. 4,5. This group 
also occurs in the lower line of the same inscription, this time without the final sign. The 
word in the upper line. therefore, has a suffix (fig. 4, 4). There are many examples of pairs 
of words which differ only in the presence or absence of this particular final sign, although 


8 Cf. Glotta, 21, 1983, p. 93 f.; 28, 1940, p. 252 f.; 29 Cf. Georgiev, Vorgr. Sprachwiss., i, 182. 
30, 1948, p. 198 f. 
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none of these, like the example just mentioned, occur together in the same inscription. A few 
instances will suffice here. 

In a tablet broken away at the top,*° all the sign-groups except the last, which contains 
the summation-phrase, end in the sign of fig. 4,4. Kober assigns them to case II. Now, the 
penultimate sign-group (cf. fig. 5,2) is found without the last sign in several other inscrip- 
tions, as in fig. 5, 1, where it appears as the principal entry. One may assume that the final 
sign of all the sign-groups of the tablet in question (n. 30) expressed the same idea," which 
is most probably that of possession. 


In Altkr. Urk., p. 38, I expressed the suspicion that certain sign-groups which recur fre- 
quently in the ““Hecatomb Inventories,” among which occurs the word which is the prin- 
cipal entry in fig. 5, 1, might represent the names of gods or heroes. It is noteworthy that 
both the forms with this suffixal sign and those without it show, either because of their 
context or their position, that syntactic dependence is not to be considered, whether it is 
that of genitives or of other case-forms. 

Since these forms with the suffix are independent, and stand alone, it is possible for me to 
explain them only in this way: the suffix indicates that they belong, in some way, to the 


* Drawn by Kober, op. cit., n. 26, p. 271, fig. 4 after 81 Cf. Kober’s Assumption 4, op. cit., n. 26. 
a photograph in Ant. Crét. 
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stem-word from which they are derived. Therefore the word in fig. 5, 2, derived from that in 
fig. 5, 1, which designates a deity, may indicate a man connected with the deity. We may 
suggest as a parallel the Luwian form ““Tarhuntissas,” i.e., “man of (the god) Tarhunt.”’® 
This is not yet the time to decide whether we are dealing with a suffix -issas from IE -itjos 
(kjo) or -assas, IE -osjo (sjo),** especially since this problem is itself not yet clear. 

We may, in any event, refer to the -Sas of Hieroglyphic Hittite, which forms adjectives, 
and is regularly used in the place of the genitive of proper names.*4 

Until more is known, it is best to defer any attempt to answer the question whether the 
Knossos texts contain personal names (it is possible that these existed, formed, as in Asia 
Minor, with a suffix showing derivation) or cult-names, or those of religious groups. 


7? 


AGO A 


A 
ARAQT 


Fia. 6 


So far as the word of fig. 4, 5 is concerned, the suffixal sign certainly has a genitival func- 
tion. In other instances, it is more likely that the word is not in a subordinate case, but the 
designation of some religious group, named from its connection with a deity, a place, or a 
consecrated spot. This seems to be the explanation indicated by the inscription given in fig. 
5, 3, which like the one mentioned above (n. 30), contains a series of entries, all of which 
end in the same suffixal sign, and are followed by the “poppy” sign with numbers. The 
tablet probably records votive offerings. Here too, the suffix can hardly be considered 
genitival; it is more likely that we have a list of derivative nouns (in the nominative?). 


32 Cf. Georgiev, op. cit., n. 29, p. 125. Hittite,” JAOS, 64, 1944, 176, and the theory concern- 
33 Cf. ibid., p. 127 ff., 132. ing the derivation of this ending. 
4 Cf. Bonfante-Gelb, “The Position of Hieroglyphic 
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As has already been said above, this suffix alternates in many instances with the “‘door”- 
sign (fig. 4, 1) and I can find no difference in the way the words are used, or in the context, 
to account for this alternation, or show that a difference in meaning is intended. There may 
be a difference in gender or number, but even this cannot, so far as I can see, be proved in 
any way. 


HT 


Fia. 7 


The question now arises: What phonetic value should be assigned to these two suffixal 
signs in Minoan? For the first sign, fig. 4, 1, the Cypriote value ze may be considered. The 
alternation of £-co is found in pre-Hellenic and Asia Minor names, as has already been 
shown.®* Bovagis-Bpvagots, Ulixes-Odvecevs may serve as examples; somewhat more remote 
are the suffixal elements (a)hSu-(a)Su in extant names from Asia Minor and Hittite ter- 
ritory.** It would not, in my opinion, be too daring to assign to the two signs of fig. 4, 1, at 
least for the time being, the phonetic values of kSe-§Se.57 


* Cf. in addition, Huber, De lingua antiquiss. Grae- 87 Ktistopoulos, A Contribution to the Problem of the 
ciae incol., Comment, Aenipont., lx, p. 35. Minoan Script, 1945, Table of Signs opp. p. 20, last 
*° Cf. Bossert, Asia, p. 156 ff. column, who assigns them the values of ha and sho. 
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The sign in fig. 6, 1 was assigned above the phonetic value of na on the basis of a Cypriote 
parallel. Kober has demonstrated a suffixal function of the sign in the formation of case ITI. 
That a new form is created by the addition of this sign, can be established. If we consider 
the sign-group of fig. 6, 2°* the basic form, then the sign-group of fig. 6, 3, which appears as 
the principal entry of a “Hecatomb”’ tablet, has the added suffix. 

The same basic word, with another suffix, is given in fig. 6, 4.5° These two suffixal signs 
(fig. 6, 5) may also have had a similar phonetic value. When we consider other instances 
where the two signs have a supplementary function (cf. fig. 7, 1), it seems permissible to sug- 
gest, tentatively, that the sign in fig. 6,6 had a nasal value. It cannot as yet be decided 
whether we are dealing with n-stems, with case-forms, or with some other type of suffix."° 

A comparison of the sign-groups given in figs. 7, 1 and 3, indicates that still another sign, 
fig. 7, 2, which occurs much less often than the others we discussed, may also have had a 
nasal value. 

In conclusion, I should like to call attention to the alternation I attempted to establish 
in Altkr. Urk., p. 10, fig. 4 11,4 between na (the sign of fig. 6, 1), and the sign which consists 
of a cross inscribed in a circle (cf. fig. 7, 3, line 2, the third sign in both words), without, 
however, making any further suggestions about phonetic values until more evidence is avail- 
able. 


Aso, Frnuanp JOHANNES SUNDWALL 


38 From a “Chariot” tablet, PM, iv, p. 792, fig. names in éi, é, 4 (cf., op. cit., n. 15, p. 36 f.). In that 
766 a, line 2. case, a sign-group like that of fig. 6, 7, from a tablet 

39 Published by Evans, PM, iv, p. 790, fig. 764 f. published by Evans, PYM, iv, p. 675, fig. 658, might be 

40 Qne may, perhaps, refer to the nasalization in explained as a Lallname of the Asia Minor type. 
Hieroglyphic Hittite, or to the nasal endings of Lycian 4t Here IT 1 b should in all probability be deleted. 
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AN INSULTING LATIN GRAFFITO 
HOWARD COMFORT 


interest. It is inscribed on the upper surface of a plate of Arretine ware acquired years 

ago by the late Professor George N. Olcott, presumably in Rome, and presented by him 
to the museum of the Latin Department of Columbia University. The plate itself is signed 
by C. Gavius, a potter who worked at Arezzo and whose signature appears several times 
there and at Rome.’ Since he usually signed in a plain rectangle, as on our plate, he may be 
considered an Augustan craftsman, although his scattered use of stamps in the shape of the 
planta pedis, the tabella ansata, the framed rectangle and the circle, implies an extension 
of his activity into the principate of Tiberius. The shape of our plate (fig. 2) is consistent 
with an Augustan date. 


|: spite of its unedifying character, the graffito herewith presented (fig. 1) is not without 
i 


The sentiment, 1(r)rumo te, Sex(te), varies from the normal in four respects: it does not 
indicate ownership of the plate, commonly shown by a personal name or a scratched X; 
it is placed on the upper surface instead of underneath within the footring; it is unusually 
long for an inscription on pottery; and it is inscribed twice—perhaps an index of super- 


charged animosity toward Sextus. The latter was presumably not a slave but a Roman 
citizen. 


The writer had difficulty in handling his curved letters, O and S, and unexpected diffi- 
culty with X. Otherwise he wrote a good legible hand, which included the cursive E. His 
spelling, though not illiterate, fell short of academic purity at the same point as baffled 


'CIL, xi, 6700, 306, especially a.d.k. in the same JAOS, lviii (1938), pp. 39, 51. The name does not 


ligature as ours, and xv, 5224, respectively; for addi- appear at Haltern nor at the Sels Tile Works in 
tional references cf. MAAR, vii (1929), p. 197 and Neuss. 
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the writer of the Pompeian graffito CIL, iv, suppl. 2, 4547. He used the verb figuratively, 
not literally ;? and his use of the present tense is clearly not “progressive” but rather the 
equivalent of the “minatory-monitory future” which sometimes appears in Catullus® and 
the Priapea,‘ but not in Martial.5 


HavERFORD COLLEGE Howarp Comrort 


2 Catullus used it and its related nouns in both 3 E.g. xvi, 1, 14; xxi, 8; cf. xxxvii, 8. 
senses; compare xvi, 1, 14 and x, 20 with xxi, 8 and 4 xxxv, 2, 5; lxiii, 4. 
Ixxiv, 5. Martial used it in the literal sense only. 5 ii, 47, 4; 70, 3; 83, 3; iv, 50, 2. 
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THE ELOGIA OF JULIUS CAESAR’S FATHER 
T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 


generations of the patrician Julian family. The official name of his son' reveals that 

both he and his father before him bore the praenomen Gaius, but that of his grand- 
father? remains uncertain. We learn from the literary evidence that his sister married the 
novus homo Marius, probably after i.e latter’s praetorship in 115,’ and that he married 
Aurelia, a daughter of a plebeian consular family of moderate distinction and a niece of 
Rutilius Rufus;* that he was the father of two daughters,® both older, perhaps considerably 
older, than his distinguished son; that he should probably be included with all the rest of the 
Julii among the supporters of Marius against Saturninus at the end of 100 B.c.;° that he 
attained the praetorship; that the ex-praetor died suddenly and without apparent cause one 


a) 


CAESAR 


T= father of Julius Caesar hardly escapes the obscurity which surrounds so many 


PRON 

1 PATER: AVGVS1I 

TR- MIL- BIS: Q-AED>PL-CVM 

C+ QVAESTIONVM 


DIC-Q>PR 
COS: IN: ASIA 
PR*PRO+COS- IMPERATOR APPELLATVS 
PROVINCIA: MACEDONIA 


Fig. 1. or Cagsar’s FaTHer 
anp C. Octavius, THE FATHER oF AUGUSTUS. 
(De Grassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, xiii, 3, no. 75.) 


morning at Pisa while putting on his shoes, when his son was in his sixteenth year (ca. 85 
B.c.);7 and finally that twenty years later his son advertised his father’s memory and his 
own pietas by means of brilliant and expensive aedilician games.* From inscriptions of 
Priene and Delos® comes the additional information that he governed Asia as a proconsul, 
acommand which in this period he would almost certainly assume in the year following his 
praetorship. These are all the scraps of information which antiquity has chosen to preserve 


1 See De Grassi, Inser. Ital., xiii, 1, Fasti Consulares 
et Triumphales, Rome, 1947, on the years 59, and 49- 
44. 

? Possibly L. Iulius, who was Praetor in 166 (Liv., 
xlv, 44, 2), if he may be identified with the Caesar who 
died suddenly while urban praetor (Plin., NH, vii, 
181). See Miinzer, RE, s.v. “Iulius,”’ no. 127. 

*Plut. Mar., 6, 2; Caes., 5, 1-2; cf. Suet., Iul., 6, 1; 
Plut., Caes., 6, 1-2; Cic., Ait., xii, 49, 2; Nic. Dam., 
Vit. Caes., 14; Bell. Afr., 32, 3, and Cass. Dio, xliii, 
4, 2; Vell., ii, 41, 2. 

* Drumann-Groebe, iii, 125. Her three nephews at- 
tained the consulship in 75, 74, and 65, respectively, 
but her brother M. Aurelius Cotta never attained it. 
On Rutilia, see Cic., De Or., i, 229; Brut., 115; ND, 


iii, 80; Ait., xii, 20, 2 and 22, 2; Senec., Cons. ad Helv., 
16, 7; cf. Miinzer, RE, s.v. “Aurelius,” no. 38. 

5 See Miinzer, “Aus dem Verwandterkreise Caesars 
und Octavians,” Hermes, Ixxi (1936), 226-230 also 
RE, s.v. “Tulius,” cols. 545 f. 

6 Cic., Rab. Perd., 21. 

7 Plin., NH, vii, 181; cf. Suet. Zul., 1, 1. 

8 Suet., Zul., 10, 1; Plut., Caes., 5, 5-6, 4; Sall., Cat., 
49, 3; Plin., NH, xxxiii, 53; App., BC, ii, 1; Cass. Dio, 
xxxvii, 8, 2; cf. Vell., ii, 43, 4. 

9 J. v. Priene, p. 111, lines 14 and 21; and p. 117, 
line 49, the name only in both though Caesar is prob- 
ably the dv@bmraros of 111, line 16. I. de Délos, iv, nos. 
1701, without title, 1712 (CIL, i?, 2, 705), and 1847 
(CIL, i?, 2, 706), both procos. 
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except what can be drawn from (or read into) two broken pieces of stone found in Rome 
(see figs. 1 and 2). 

The first of these was discovered in the sixteenth century but has long since been lost. 
It is described as a broken marble tablet, set in a wall in the Colotian gardens near the 
source of the Aqua Virgo, a large stone with square letters of excellent design.’ On the right 
half (see fig. 1) was preserved entire the well known Elogium of C. Octavius, the father of 
the future Augustus; while on the left remained only the ends of the lines of an Elogium of 


XOLON OSCERCEs 


Fie. 2. ELocrum or Carsar’s FATHER FROM 
THE Forum or Avueustus. (After De Grassi, Inscrip- 
tiones Italiae, xiii, 3, no. 7). 
some Caesar who, as the facsimile shows, had been quaestor and praetor in Rome and pro- 
consul in Asia. As the person honored cannot be the Dictator but must appear among the 
ancestors of Augustus, the necessary identification is the Dictator’s father, who held the 
praetorship and was a proconsul of Asia." The second inscription was discovered in Decem- 
ber, 1925 in the course of the excavations in the Forum of Augustus (see fig. 2). It was first 
published by Paribeni in the Notizie degli Scavi, and has since been discussed briefly by 
Miinzer, more fully by Tenney Frank, and has been republished by De Grassi with the 
other Elogia (fig. 1) in the Inscriptiones Italiae.” In this inscription too the letters LIVS in 


10 For editions of this inscription see CIL, i*, 1, p. 
199, nos. 28-29; and most recently, De Grassi, Inscr. 
Ital., xiii, 3, no. 75, where the descriptions given by 
the early editors and collectors are reviewed. 

11 So Mommsen, loc. cit. (note 10). See below 
on Miinzer’s objection (Hermes, lxxi, 1936, 226, note 
4). 

12 De Grassi, Inscr. Ital., xiii, 3, no. 7; Paribeni, 
NS, 1933, 459 ff., no. 81; Année Epigraphique, 1934, no. 
150; Miinzer, Hermes, lxxi, 1936, 226, note 4; Frank, 
AJP, lviii, 1937, 90 ff. Paribeni describes the stone as 
follows: “Plinto marmoreo di statua frammentato. 
Misura m. 0.38 0.52 0.59. Lettere alte nella prima linea 


mm. 58, nella seconda e terza .49, nella quarta .31.” 
To which De Grassi: “Reperta est Paroli teste mense 
Decembri 1925 in pavimento exedrae septentrionalis 
fori Augusti ante quartam aediculam intuentibus a 
dextra sinistrorsum.” The amount of space between 
the left margin and the first letters which are preserved 
is not clear from Paribeni’s photograph, but a reason- 
able approximation may be deduced, since three let- 
ters and a dot are all that appear to be required in the 
first line and only one letter is needed in the fourth. 
On the organization of the inscription, compare the 
elogium of C. Iulius Caesar Strabo (De Grassi, op. cit. 
no. 6; Mommsen, CIL, i*, 1, p. 198, no. 27; see fig. 4). 
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the first line and PATER DI in the second, their apparent distance from the left margin, 
and the associations of the place of discovery combine to impose the restorations c. iuJLIVS 
and PATER DJ][ui and to identify the person honored as the father of Iulius Caesar. This 
has been accepted by all except Miinzer’* who was led by Paribeni’s incorrect restoration 
at the beginning of line three (aed. cuJR) to hold that the two inscriptions could not refer 
to the same man. The restoration p]R suits the space available and meets Miinzer’s objec- 
tion. 

Given that we have two fragmentary records of the career of Caesar’s father, one with 
the offices arranged in ascending order and the other in descending, we must consider how 
far they suggest supplements for each other, the supplements that have been proposed, and 
finally the probable course of the actual career. Certainly Q-PR.- in the first inscription im- 
poses p]R.-Q- in the second; and TR-[mil. in the second must be supplied in some form in 
the first; and the post as land commissioner implied in the last line of the second (I accept 
Frank’s suggestion cJOLONOS-CERCE[inam deduxit) suggests that a phrase describing 
such an office should appear near the beginning of the first (see below). As we shall see, 
pro|COS - IN -ASIA in the first inscription finds no obvious place in the second. All attempts 
to restore both inscriptions must remain comparatively uncertain. In the first inscription we 
have only the ends of the lines on the right and the number of letters per line in its com- 
panion inscription to guide us. The lines are unequal in length, and the inscription is now 
lost without record of the differences in size of the letters in the various lines. In the second 
we lack an exact indication of the distance to the right margin and the lines are of unequal 
length though they were probably centered. The sizes of the letters are known." 

The supplements that have been proposed for each inscription are listed below, reduced 
to the same typographical form for convenience in presentation and comparison. 

I, 1. Mommsen and Hiilsen, i*, 1, p. 199, no. 28: iulius c. f. c. n.] CAESAR | [auus 
august] I|[-----x uir stlit. iudJIC -Q-PR| [-----pro]COS IN ASIA. 
| 2. Tenney Frank, AJP, lviii, 1937, 93: [c. iulius c. f. 1. n.]) CAESAR|[auus august] 

I|[tr. mil. x uir stl. iudJIC-Q-PR| [x uir agr. adtr. pro}COS IN ASIA. 

3. De Grassi, Inscr. Ital., xiii, 3, no. 75: [c. iulius c. f. c. n.] CAESAR |[auus august]I | [tr. 
mil. x uir stlit. iuJDIC -Q-PR| [x uir agr. dand. adsign. pro|COS IN ASIA. 

II, 1. Paribeni, NS, 1933, 459 f., no. 81: [c. iuJLIVS [c. f. caesar] | [p]ATER - D{iui iuli pr.] | 
faed. cuJR-Q-TR-[mil. pont?|c}]JOLONOS CERCE{ios deduxit]. 

2. Tenney Frank, loc. cit.: [c. iuJLIVS [c. f. caesar] |{[pJATER-D{iui iuli proc.|pj]R-Q- 
TR -[mil. x uir]cJOLONOS CERCE[inam deduxit]. 

3. De Grassi, Inser. Ital., xiii, 3, no. 7: [c. iuJLIVS [e. f. caesar]| PATER-DI{ui iuli|p) 
R-Q-TR.-[mil. pont? |cJOLONOS CERCE[nam? deduxitl. 

In line 1 of the inscription of Octavius (fig. 1), the filiation has been carried back three 
generations. This is possible in that of Caesar, but unlikely if the two inscriptions occupied 
an approximately equal space. In the second line pater diui iul]I is an equally possible vari- 
ant. In the third line x uir stlit(ibus) iuJDIC(andis) is a plausible supplement both because 
it appears in the Elogium of Livius Drusus" (fig. 3) and because the office was regularly 
held early in a senatorial career. However the Elogium of another contemporary, C. Iulius 


8 See note 11. tentrionali fori Augusti ante aediculam mediam.” (De 
“ Again compare the Elogium of C. Iulius Caesar Grassi, loc. cit.) 
Strabo (see note 12 and fig. 4), where the previous 6 CIT, i, p. 199, no. 30; De Grassi, Inscr. Ital., 
copies have been confirmed by the fragment recently _ xiii, $, no. 74. 
rediscovered in the Augustan forum, “in exedra sep- 
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Caesar Strabo (fig. 4), reveals another possibility, for after his military tribunate he became 
x vir agris dandis adtribuendis iudicandis.'* The DIC therefore in line 3 of the Elogium of 
Caesar’s father may refer to an agrarian commissionership such as that held by Caesar 
Strabo. Furthermore a settlement of colonists like the one noted in the last line of the 
Elogium from the Augustan Forum is just such a task as such a commissioner might have 
been assigned. Tenney Frank has shown that Paribeni’s CERCEfios is an unlikely supple- 
ment and that Caesar was probably engaged in settling Marian veterans as colonists in the 
island of Cercina off the African coast, and he has pointed out how this relates Caesar to the 
activities of his brother-in-law Marius and the agrarian and colonization bills of Saturninus. 


M-LIVIVS > M+ PONTIFEX 
TR MIL X © VIR © STLIT tivoie 
TR > X VIR * A+ LEGE SVA 
Ef EODEM ANNO* LEGE SAVFEIA 
IN MAGISTRATV OCCISVS EST 


Fic. 3. ELocrum or Livrus Drusus. (After De 
Grassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, xiii, 3, no. 74). 


VIR 
AGR:DAN ADTRIV} ‘PONTIF 


Fic. 4. ELocrom or Cansar Srraso. (After De 
Grassi, Inscriptiones Italiae, xiii, 3, no. 6). 


His view is confirmed by a further study of the Elogium of Caesar Strabo. Mommsen” 
saw that the arrangement of offices there, in reverse order of time, automatically excluded 
Strabo from membership in the land commissions of Livius Drusus, since he became cu- 
rule aedile in 90 and made an illegal attempt to compete for the consulship in 87. He is 
excluded also by the formula which describes his function, for the Livian commissioners" 
were x viri a(gris) d(andis) a(ssignandis) or a(dtribuendis),’® while those among whom 
Caesar Strabo served were also given iudicial powers. This iudicial competence, one of the 
striking and obnoxious features of the Gracchan commission and therefore soon abrogated, 
should naturally appear in the bills of one who emphasized the Gracchan tradition as 


16 See note 12. list of names from Vibo (CIL, x, 44, and p. 1003) 
17 CTL, i*, 1, p. 198. which he believes included the members of the Livian 
18 See note 15. This consideration also invalidates a commission. 
suggestion of Cichorius (Rém. Stud., 116-125, esp. 123 19 On the formula, see Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 
and 125) that Caesar Strabo should be included in a ii, 633, note 4. 
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Saturninus did, and would as naturally be absent from those of Drusus.”° It reappears in 
the Rullan bill of 63 and in the Iulian commission of 59.2" Mommsen professes ignorance re- 
garding what lands could have been assigned at Caesar Strabo’s time, but we now know that 
settlement went on, even though the laws of Saturninus had been annulled. Marian veterans 
were settled in Africa, and colonists came to Corsica, and to Eporedia in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and, as the Elogium reveals, to Cercina off the African coast.” I suggest therefore that 
Caesar Strabo and Julius Caesar’s father were both commissioners under the laws of Sa- 
turninus, and I would supply in the third line x vir agr. dand. adtr. iu]DIC. 

What then of line 4, where Tenney Frank and De Grassi agree in supplying a formula to 
describe the commission? It is of course true that commissionerships and other curae could 
be held during the tenure of a major magistracy* such as the praetorship, but the two as- 
sumptions which led Tenney Frank to place the commissionership there are not binding: 
in the first place, we have pointed out that DIC need not refer to a x vir stlitibus iudicandis 
but more probably refers to a post on a land commission; and in the second place, the 
influence of Marius did not go into eclipse but remained important after 100 B.c., and the 
public careers of his associates were not cut short. Marius was himself elected to the college 
of augurs in 97 while absent in Cappadocia.* His colleague Aquillius could command the 
oratory of Antonius and the tears of Marius to win acquittal upon his return from Sicily.* 
We are not compelled to assume that Caesar’s place on a land commission in 100 came near 
the end of his public career or that his last elective office, the praetorship, must precede that 
date, but may return to the view formerly held, and recently restated by Miinzer and 
Cichorius,”* that the main portion of his career probably falls between 100 and 90 B.c. For 
the very considerable space in line 4, I return to Mommsen’s suggestion?’ and propose a 
supplement describing his praetorship. In the inscription which describes the career of 


Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Pr. 95, Cos. 92) he is termed Pr(aetor) repetundis;?* in that of 
Caesar the word urbanus is too short for the probable space, but one of the phrases describ- 
ing the praetor peregrinus”® is plausible and repetundis is not completely excluded. Such a 


20 On the Gracchan commission, see CIL, i?, 2, 639- 
645; Liv., Per., 58; Plut., TG, 13; App., BC, 1, 19. 
On Saturninus and the Gracchan tradition, note his 
lex frumentaria and his dealings with L. Equitius, the 
false Gracchus (Auct., ad Herenn., i, 23; ii, 17; RE, 
s.v. “Equitius,” no. 3). Drusus on the contrary at- 
tempted his reforms from the standpoint of the nobil- 
ity (Cic., Mil., 16; De Or., i, 24; Diod. Sic., xxxvii, 10, 
1; Sall., ad Caes., ii, 6, 3; see RE, s.v. “Livius,”’ no. 18; 
col. 865 f.), though he did not escape the charge of at- 
tempting a Gracchan program (7b., col. 869 f. for the 
relevant texts). 

" Cic., Leg. Agr., 2, $4; and on the Julian commis- 
sion, the Elogium of M. Valerius Messalla, V vir a. d. 
a.i., CIL, i?, 1, p. 201, no. 40, and De Grassi, Inser. 
Ital., xiii, 18, 3, no. 77; cf. from the Lex Mamilia 
Roscia Peducaea Alliena Fabia, Lachmann, Rém. 
Feldmesser, i, 265. See Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, ii, 
633 ff. 

” Auct., Vir. Ill., 73; Frank, AJP, xlvii, 1926, 61, 
on Africa; and lviii 1935, 90 ff. on Cercina. On Epo- 
redia, see Vell., i, 15, 5, and cf. Strabo, iv, 6, 7, 205 C. 
On Corsica, Plin., NH, iii, 80; Mela, ii, 122; Senec., 


Cons. ad Helv., 7, 9. 

23 For instance, Q. Minucius Thermus and Ti. 
Sempronius Longus, Praetors in 196, were also colonial 
commissioners from 197 to 194 (Liv., xxxii, 29, 34 
and 45, 1-2); and the father of Augustus, C. Octavius, 
was commissioned to put down a slave revolt near 
Thurii while on his way to his province of Macedonia 
(Suet., Aug., 3, 1; 7, 1). 

*4 Cic., ad Brut., i, 5, 8, by popular election under 
the Lex Domitia of 104; cf. his Elogia, De Grassi, 
Inscr. Ital., xiii, 3, nos. 17 and 83. 

25 Cic., De Or., ii, 124, 188, 194-196; Brut., 222; 
Verr., ii, 5, 3; Off., ii, 50; Flacc., 98; Font., 38; Quintil., 
Inst. Or., 2, 15, 7; Liv., Per., 70. 

% Miinzer, RE, s.v. “Iulius,” no. 130; Cichorius, 
Rém. Stud., 321, note 2. 

27 CIL, i*, 1, p. 199: “V. 4 initio intercidisse videtur, 
quo officio Caesar in praetura functus sit.” 

* CTL, i*, 1, p. 200, no. 3; De Grassi, Inser. Ital., 
xiii, 3, no. 70 b. 

29 The following formulae occur: pr. inter cives et 
peregrinos (ILS, 1092, cf. 957, 1036, 1069); praetor qui 
ius dixit inter civ. [et cives] et peregr. (ILS, 1174); 
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supplement has the advantage of bringing the proconsulate immediately after the praetor- 
ship, since there was normally no interruption between these magistracies in this period, 
The first Elogium probably ran as follows: 


ce. iulius f. 1. nJCAESAR 
pater diui iuljl 

tr. mil. xuir agr. dand. adtr. iuJ|JDIC-Q-PR 

inter cives et peregrinos pro|COS-IN-ASIA 


The Elogium from the Forum of Augustus apparently was not as long or as detailed as 
the other. It is reasonable to assume that, as in the case of Caesar Strabo, only the father’s 
praenomen was given, and supply c. iu]LIVS [c. f. Caesar in the first line. In the second, 
PATER DJ][ui iuli may be accepted as certain. The difficulties begin with the supplements 
offered by Paribeni of [pr.] at the end of the second line and aed. cuJR at the beginning of 
the third, and Frank’s supplement of [proc.] for proconsul at the end of the second. In the 
first place, there is no independent evidence that Caesar held the curule aedileship. Many 
people had to omit the aedileship since there were only four places in all, and only the two 
curule aedileships were open for patricians, while there were at this time six places for prae- 
tors.*° In any case its absence between Q and PR of the first Elogium is almost certain 
evidence that he never held it. At the beginning of line 3 therefore p]R seems an almost cer- 
tain restoration. Frank’s suggestion of proc. for proc(onsul) at the end of line 2 is open to 
two objections. First, the abbreviation is rare in comparison with procos. and probably late. 
It is not used in CJL, i, and does not appear in Dessau’s index before no. 1042 in the time of 
Trajan. Second, I have found no case earlier than the death of Augustus, even when careers 
are arranged in descending order, in which a proconsulate is listed before the praetorship 
when the latter is the highest elective magistracy. The earliest such case I have noted is that 
of Q. Varius Geminus (ILS, 932), the first senator from the Paeligni, who served under 
Augustus and survived him. So long persisted the formal expression of the proconsulate 
as an extension of the city magistracy. Besides, if the Elogium of Caesar Strabo (fig. 4) isa 
reliable indication of symmetry of form in the inscriptions from the Augustan Forum it is 
probable that there was no mention of any magistracy before the third line. As the Elogium 
of Caesar clearly arranges the offices in descending order the difficult conclusion emerges that 
the proconsulate in Asia was probably omitted altogether. This is not without a parallel, 
for the Arretine Elogium of Marius, and almost certainly the one from the Forum of Augus- 
tus also,*! omits his proconsulate in Spain. There remains the end of line 3. Obviously, 


pr. per. (ZS, 992); pr. peregr. (ILS, 8972); pr. quei 
inter peregrinos ius deicet (JZS, 6085°"); and qui 
inter peregrinos ius dicet (IZS, 5743). In line 4 of 
this Elogium [inter cives et peregrinos pro] COS IN 
ASIA seems best to suit the requirements indicated by 
the companion inscription of Octavius and by our 
restoration of line 3. 

30 Frank, AJP, lviii, 1937, 91; De Grassi, Inscr. Ital., 
xili, 3, p. 14, on no. 7. 

31 CTL, i2, 1, p. 195, nos. 17 and 18; De Grassi, Inser. 
Ttal., xiii, 3, nos. 17 and 83; Plut., Mar., 6, 1; cf. Cic., 
Verr., ii, 3, 209. Passerini (Athenaeum, xii, 1934, 17 
ff.) rejects Marius’ promagistracy in Spain for two 
reasons: 1) It is not mentioned in the Elogia, and in 
Plutarch comes from partisan encomiastic sources; 


2) The practice was not regularly established before 
Sulla of holding a magistracy in the city and then pro- 
ceeding to a provincial command. It seems unlikely 
that so official a matter as a provincial command 
would be invented, and what is more, invented before 
Posidonius, whose view of Marius’ development is re- 
flected in Plutarch’s life (see Von Fritz, TAPA, lxxiv, 
1943, 166 ff; RE, s.v., “Marius,” Supbd. vi, 1363 ff.). 
The quaestorship and aedileship are omitted in that of 
Livius Drusus (see fig. 3; cf. Auct., Vir. Ili, 66), the 
provincial commands, legateship, and Salic priest- 
hood in that of Scipio Africanus (De Grassi, Inscr. 
Ital., xiii, 3, 89), the colonial commissionership (Liv., 
xxxiv, 45, 5), the proconsular title, and possibly even 
the mention of one triumph in the Arretine Elogium of 
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mil(itum) must follow TR-, and for the rest I follow Frank and, on the basis of the discus- 
sion above of line 3 of the first Elogium, suggest x uir; though if space allowed, the analogies 
of the Elogia of Caesar Strabo and Livius Drusus would favor x uir a. d. a. i. If this sug- 
gestion is correct, some inversion of the order of the early offices must appear in one or other 
of the two Elogia. The alternative, suggested by Paribeni and De Grassi, that Caesar held 
a priesthood, which would be represented by pont(ifex), augur, or x uir s(acris) f(aciundis) 
is not at all improbable in the case of a patrician of this period and suits the pattern of the 
inscription, but there is no independent evidence for it, nor can it be readily fitted into the 
pattern of the other Elogium. The Elogium from the Forum of Augustus may therefore 
have run as follows: 
ec. iu]JLIVS[ce. f. caesar 
PATER-DIfuiiuli 
piR-Q-TR-: [mil, xuir 
c]OL ON OS - CERCE [inam deduxit. 


It remains an uncertain task to reconstruct Caesar’s public career. According to the view 
set forth above he probably held a military tribunate before 100 B.c., became a member 
of an agrarian commission under the laws of Saturninus, and was occupied for some time 
thereafter in making actual settlements. The quaestorship followed, then after an interval 
the praetorship, which, though subject to the requirements of the Leges Annales, may have 
come earlier than in the usual career* because Caesar could not hold the tribunate and he 
omitted the office of curule aedile. The following year would bring him to Asia as proconsul. 
The exact year remains unknown, but 98 seems much too early, 97 was probably that of 
Mucius Scaevola,* and L. Gellius Publicola is a good candidate for 93, while Cassius was 
governor of Asia from 90 until he was overwhelmed by Mithridates in 88. The other years 


before 90 lie open for Caesar, but even the latest possible year, 91, represents an unusually 
short interval after a quaestorship in 99 or 98.*° The probabilities favor 92 for the praetor- 
ship and 91 for the proconsulate. There remains no evidence to show what part he played 
in the Social War or in the revolution of Marius and Cinna. He must have favored the 


Aemilius Paullus (De Grassi, op. cit., no. 81, but cf. 
71 b, and Vell., i, 9, 3, and De Grassi’s discussion in 
Inscr. Ital., xiii, 1, p. 553, on 190 B.c., and 554, on 181 
B.c.). Furthermore, a provincial command frequently 
followed upon a praetorship in the city in the period 
before Sulla. Sentius, who was Praetor Urbanus in 94 
(SIG, 732), proceeded in 93 to Macedonia where he 
remained until 88, a fact which necessitates a revision 
of Gaebler’s dates (RE, s.v. “Macedonia,” xiv, 765) 
for the governorships of L. Iulius Caesar (from 92-93 
to 94-93) and of Sentius there; and L. Gellius Publi- 
cola, Praetor Peregrinus in 94, proceeded in 93 “‘ex 
praetura pro consule” to an Eastern province, prob- 
ably Asia (SIG, 732; Cic., Leg., i, 53). The same is 
probably true of Q. Mucius Scaevola, since he felt 
free to depart from Asia at the end of nine months in 
98 or 97 B.c. (Cic., ad Aitt., v, 17, 5). Moreover, Balsdon 
has shown that even after Sulla the distinction be- 
tween the city magistracy and the provincial command 
was not complete (JRS, xxix, 1939, 57 ff.). 


82 Caesar Strabo was a pontifex (Inscr. Ital., xiii, 3, 
no. 6; Gellius, iv, 6, 2). This would not debar another 
member of the gens as in the case of the augurate but 
would render his appointment to the college less likely. 

33 See Mommsen, Staatsrecht®, i, 565. Like other 
members of decayed patrician families in this period 
such as M. Aemilius Scaurus and L. Cornelius Sulla, 
Caesar may have begun his career rather late: 

34 The latest date for Scaevola is 97 as he held the 
consulship in 95; see Balsdon, CR, li, 1937, pp. 8 ff. On 
Gellius, see note 31. On Cassius, see App., Mith., 11, 
and RE, s.v. “‘Cassius,”’ no. 10. 

35 Among examples in this period may be noted, M. 
Antonius, q. 113, pr. 102, cos. 99; L. Cornelius Sulla, 
q. 107, pr. 92, cos. 88; Cn. Pompeius Strabo, q. 106?, 
cos. 89; C. Norbanus, q. 102, pr. 87, cos. 82; compare 
M. Livius Drusus, tr. pl. 122, cos. 112; L. Calpurnius 
Bestia, tr. pl. 120, cos. 111; L. Licinius Crassus, tr. pl. 
107, cos. 95; C. Coelius Caldus, tr. pl. 107, cos. 94; Q. 
Mucius Scaevola, tr. pl. 106, cos. 95; Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, tr. pl. 104, cos. 96. 
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appointment of his son to be Flamen Dialis and his betrothal to Cinna’s daughter. What 
business he had at Pisa when death suddenly overtook him one morning about 85 B.c. as 
he was putting on his shoes we can no longer divine. 


Bryn Mawr T. Rosert S. Broucuton 


3% Vell., ii, 43, 1; Suet., Zul., 1, 1. See L. R. Taylor, indicates that Caesar was selected for the post of 
CP, xxxvi, 1941, 113-116. Velleius’ mention of Marius Flamen Dialis while his father was still alive. 
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A GREEK TERRACOTTA HEAD AND THE “CORIN- 
THIAN”? SCHOOL OF TERRACOTTA SCULPTURE 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER 
PLATES XXXII-XXXIII 


UR knowledge of monumental terracotta sculpture in archaic Greece has of late been 

considerably enlarged. More and more examples, ranging from half life- to life-size 

have come to light in different parts of Greece and have shown that our old theory 
that this material was rarely used in Greece for large sculptures was not correct. Many of 
these pieces are architectural — parts of antefixes or akroteria or pediments of buildings; but 
some must have been dedications set up in sanctuaries or even cult statues placed in temples. 
They endorse the testimony of Pausanias who in the second century A.D. still saw some terra- 
cotta statues of deities and heroes inside buildings and does not specifically imply that they 
were rarities. In his description of Athens (i, 2,5, and 3,1), for instance, he mentions a 
building “‘that contains clay statues of Amphiktyon, king of Athens, feasting Dionysos and 
other gods” and in his account of Achaea (vii, 22,9) he says that “in Trateia is a sanctuary 
of the gods called the Greatest and their statues are made of clay.” 

In our visualization of early Greek sanctuaries, therefore, we must imagine not only 
polychrome terracotta decorations on the roofs of temples, but occasionally actual dedica- 
tions in that material, placed side by side with marble and bronze ones. They must have 
contributed in no small measure to the brilliance of the general effect. 

Since the able discussions of Greek terracotta sculptures by Deonna in 1906,? Koch in 
1915, and Mrs. van Buren in 1926,‘ several more examples have come to light, notably at 
Olympia. Recently two distinguished archaeologists —the late Humfry Payne in 1931° and. 
Emil Kunze in 1941°—have reviewed our present knowledge of the subject and have made 
us realize our comparative wealth in Greek terracotta sculptures. 

We can now add to this precious store a head acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in 
1947 from the collection of the late Joseph Brummer’ (pls. xxxu, xxxut). It was briefly 
described and illustrated in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin of January, 1948. I should 
like here to present it in greater detail than was there possible, and to discuss its origin. 

The head is about life-size. The condition may be seen in the illustrations. Only a few 
parts are missing. Plate xxx111, A, shows the right eye, the left side of the nose, the right side 
of the lips, and the right side of the front hair restored from the corresponding extant parts. 
A strongly adhering lime incrustation that covered some of the surface has been removed in 
places, but remains here and there, especially on top. 

As the fracture at the bottom shows (pl. xxx, B), the head was worked hollow with 
thick walls, ranging, at the fracture, from 3.5 to 6 cm. and increasing in thickness toward the 
top. It was apparently part of a figure that was built from the bottom up in thick layers of 
red, coarse clay (i.e. plastic clay to which were added sand and bits of fired clay to increase 
porosity, prevent excessive shrinkage, and avoid distortion during firing). This coarse clay 


' Besides the passages here given cf. Pausanias, i, 5 Necrocorinthia, pp. 232 ff. and 248 ff. 
40, 4; Pliny, xxxv, 155; and the references cited by 6 “Terrakottaplastik” in III. Olympia Bericht, JdI, 
Deonna, Les Statues de terre cuite en Gréce, 1906, p.22f. vi, 1941, pp. 119 ff. 
2 Op. cit. 7 Acc. no. 47.100.3. 
* RM, xxx, 1915, pp. 45 ff. 8 Ht. 8% in. (20.6 cm.); ht. from bottom of chin to 
‘ Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period. . top of forehead (where hair starts) 7 in. (18 cm.). 
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was then covered with a somewhat less coarse, lighter red clay for surface modelling, and 
finally with a yellowish white slip,® applied with the brush (the brush marks are still visi- 
ble) in at least two layers, to judge from the peeling surface.!® The resultant smooth, whitish 
surface approximated women’s flesh and made a good base for the application of color. The 
colors have survived in part —ochre red, now for the most part purplish, on the iris, the ear- 
rings, and the headdress; black on the hair, the eyebrows, the edges of the eyelids (to suggest 
the lashes), a ring around the iris, and for modelling lines on the earrings and ears (there 
occasionally brownish). Doubtless there was once also black on the pupils and red on the 
lips. The headdress is decorated on its lower band with a yellowish white meander; the 
flaring upper part (now mostly missing) was perhaps ornamented with a lotus pattern—to 
judge by similar examples, for instance, the head from Thebes in the Louvre. The painted 
earrings are apparently of the disk form with pendent pyramids —a type that occurs as early 
as the first half of the sixth century (on the Frangois vase) and was popular throughout 
the fifth and fourth." The disk in our earrings is markedly small.” 

The firing must have taken place when the work was completed, with colors applied, for, 
as in Greek pottery, we may predicate a single firing. Nothing would be gained by incurring 
the risks involved more than once." 

Since the head is life-size, the figure can hardly have formed part of the akroterion of a 
temple — unless the latter was exceptionally large. The shape of the back precludes its hay- 
ing been an antefix. The hair is not worked out in detail behind, whereas in front and on the 
sides it is carefully and skillfully modelled; moreover, the meander on the band stops at the 
ears and is not continued at the back.'* The figure was evidently not intended to be seen 
from behind." It is, therefore, best explained as a cult statue. A second possibility would be 
a votive figure (of a kore or a sphinx?) set up in a temenos against a wall. Either hypothesis 
fits the report that the head was found on the site of a small sanctuary, about 6 km. west of 
Olympia. 

The style of the head places it at the end of the archaic period. The beautifully stylized 
hair rendered in a series of sharply defined zigzag layers, the prominent eyeballs with 


® The helixes of the ears, now much chipped, were 
also modelled in this yellowish clay. 

10 T owe this and several other important observa- 
tions on the technique to Maude Robinson. 

11 Cf, Hadaczek, Ohrschmuck der Griechen und 
Etrusker, p. 27. It has been suggested to me that the 
earrings should be shown as hanging perpendicularly 
and that the head should therefore lean farther for- 
ward. But that is not necessary. On Greek coins, for 
instance, earrings hang at various angles. 

12 Tt is considerably larger, however, than the “dot” 
observed by Payne on several terracotta heads (Necro- 
corinthia, p. 239, note 4). I think the latter must be 
intended for the hole in a pierced lobe. 

18 Cf. Binns’ account of the structure and technique 
of the Etruscan warrior in the Metropolitan Museum, 
Metropolitan Museum Papers, no. 6, pp. 12 ff., and my 
Red-figured Attic Vases, p. 32. The latest investigations 
into the nature of the Greek black “glaze” have 
also suggested a single fire (cf. Weickert, 4A, 1942, 
cols. 512 ff., and T. Schumann, FuF, xix, 1943, pp. 
356 ff.). 


4 Tt is also noteworthy that the diadem when seen 
from the back dips on the (spectator’s) left side, and 
that the right ear is placed a little farther back than 
the left one. In free modelling it would be difficult to 
get such details accurate, and if the back did not show 
it did not much matter. 

18 This circumstance may explain other features. 
The hair bulges at the back below the headdress in an 
abnormal way. Even if the head belonged to a sphinx 
or siren and not to a goddess or woman — with the hair 
resting on the animal body —this would not explain a 
bulge so high up. Nor does a theory that the figure 
was seated explain the bulge, as the Berlin seated 
goddess shows. Perhaps there was a technical reason. 
In building up the statue in layers from the bottom the 
sculptor would have kept his direction more or less 
perpendicular, and when he reached the head and the 
projecting face, instead of reducing the mass of clay at 
the back, he retained his thick wall to correspond with 
that in front, since the statue would not be visible 
from behind. At all events, the hole is approximately 
in the center (cf. pl. xxxu1, B). 
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heavy lids, the curving lips, the subtly modelled cheeks, the long oval face with the rather 
heavy lower part recall, for instance, the marble maidens, nos. 684, 685, and 696 from the 
Akropolis of Athens. They have the same self-contained dignity, heralding the early classical 
style. The “Blond Boy,” no. 689, datable before 480 B.c., and the Tyrannicides of 477-476 
B.c. are more developed in the rendering of the eyes, mouth and hair. Around 490-485 B.c., 
with a leeway of a few years, would therefore seem a probable date for our head. 

To this late archaic period—the sixty years from about 530 to 470 B.c.,—many of the 
extant terracotta sculptures from Greece can be assigned: the maenad, the sphinx, and the 
Nike from the old excavations of Olympia;!* two female heads, the warrior, and the Zeus 
and Ganymede from the recent excavations there;!’ the head from Thebes in the Louvre;?® 
the female head and other fragments from Halai;!® the head and other fragments from 
Athens;?° the heads and fragments of drapery from Delphi;” the group representing a con- 
test of Amazons from Corinth;” and the heads on some of the later antefixes fromThermon 
(the replacements) .” 

The late archaic period was evidently a flourishing time for the making of terracotta sculp- 
tures in Greece, as it was in Etruria.* Was there a chief centre for their manufacture and if 
so, where? The question has been asked and perhaps too confidently answered. Corinth has 
been named again and again as the place of origin of some of the finest extant examples and 
hence Corinth has become in our estimation a great sculptural center of terracotta works 
in late archaic times. 

Before deciding if the New York head was Corinthian or not, we must examine the 
evidence for this reputed Corinthian origin. It cannot be based upon the provenances of the 
extant terracotta sculptures because, as we saw, the supply from Corinth—at present, at 
least—is comparatively meager. The Amazon group, which has been hailed as confirming 


the Corinthian origin of the other sculptures, rather weakens the theory; for this group is a 
second-rate work, not equal in quality to the sculptures found in Thebes, Halai, Delphi, 
Athens, and Olympia. And the fine terracottas from Thermon and Kalydon,* which 
have been connected with Corinth because some have inscriptions in the Corinthian 
alphabet,” are mostly early archaic, preceding the period we are discussing by a cen- 
tury or so. 

It is true that certain statements by ancient writers indicate that Corinth played a lead- 


1 Treu, Olympia, iii, pp. 37 ff., pls. v1, 2-3, vim, 
1-2, fig. 41; pl. vim, 4, figs. 44, 45; pl. vim, 3, fig. 43. 

Wampe and Jantzen, I. Olympia Bericht, 
lii, 1937, pp. 95 f., pls. 26, 27, and lvi, 1941, pp. 122 ff, 
pls. 52-56; Kunze, 100. Berliner Winckelmannspro- 
gramm, 1940, pp. 27 ff., pls. 1-x, and Neue Meister- 
werke griechischer Kunst aus Olympia, 1948, figs. 53, 54, 
58-69. 

18 Pottier, MonPiot, vi, 1899, pp. 133 ff., pl. xm; 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 238 f., pl. 49, nos. 3-4 (there 
dated in the middle or third quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury). 

19 Goldman, Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 442 ff. 

2° Brooke in Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Mu- 
seum, ii, pp. 405 ff. (no. 623 illustrated); H. A. Thomp- 
son, Hesperia, supplement iv, p. 70, note 47 (dated 
ca. 470 B.c.). 

*1 Fouilles de Delphes, iv, pls. Xxx, XXXI. 


2 Stillwell in Classical Studies Presented to Edward 
Capps, pp. 318 ff. The fragments of sphinxes found at 
Corinth (Thallon-Hill and King, Corinth, iv, 1, p. 41, 
fig. 46, p. 113, M 1-10; E. Van Buren, op. cit., p. 172, 
no. 18) are earlier than late archaic. ; 

3 Sotiriades, Eph, 1900, cols. 161 ff., 1903, cols. 71 
ff., and Ant Denk, ii, pl. 53. 

4 Cf. Richter, “Etruscan Terracotta Warriors in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art” in Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Papers, no. 6, pp. 5 ff.; E. Van Buren, Figurative 
Terracotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium, 1921. 

% Sotiriades, op. cit.; Poulsen and Rhomaios, Erster 
vorldufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen von Kalydon, 
1927, pp. 17 ff.; Dyggve, Das Laphrion, Der Tempel- 
bezirk von Kalydon, pp. 135 ff., 223 f. 

* On the alphabet of early inscriptions from 
Aetolian sites cf. Lejeune, REA, xlvii, 1945, pp. 110 ff. 
—a reference I owe to D. von Bothmer. 
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ing part in early ceramic sculpture.’ Pliny, for instance, states that Boutades of Sikyon, 
who worked at Corinth, invented terracotta antefixes with faces in low relief and figures in 
high relief for pediments of temples; and that Damaratus of Corinth fled to Etruria with 
three of his workmen and introduced the art of clay modelling into Italy.?8 Moreover, Pin- 
dar’s statement (Olympian Odes, xiii, 29) that the Corinthians invented the pediment of 
the temple”® has been interpreted by Dérpfeld to mean that they “invented burnt tiles which 
made a sloping roof possible.” 

These literary traditions are of a kind to which we have become accustomed. Though the 
details must not be taken too seriously, they often contain some truth. In this case they 
undoubtedly point to Corinthian eminence in the working of clay in the early archaic pe- 
riod. For such an eminence we have moreover the reliable testimony of Corinthian pottery, 
which has been found all over the Mediterranean world. But the invention of a technique 
does not imply continuous distinction or a flourishing export trade through several genera- 
tions —as the parallel case of Samos in the field of bronze casting shows. As a matter of fact, 
we know that by the end of the sixth century Corinthian pottery had dwindled to compara- 
tive insignificance, and Corinth was no longer the great power she had been under Kypselos 
and Periander. The literary evidence, therefore, cannot be quoted to support a theory that 
Corinth was one of the chief centers for terracotta sculpture in late archaic times. 

We are left with the technical reasons that have been adduced to show a Corinthian 
origin for the sculptures in question —the color of the terracotta and the method of construc- 
tion. Let us examine this evidence. The colors of the terracotta sculptures attributed to 
Corinth are described in the publications as follows: cream with a greenish tinge for the head 
from Thebes;*° a pink to red core and a buff slip for the pieces from Halai;*! a greyish yellow 
to pinkish yellow core with light red particles (more rarely brownish red or blackish parti- 
cles) and a light cream yellow outer layer for the torso from Olympia; a pale cream or 
yellowish core mixed with brick dust or a red core’with black particles and a greyish yellow 
outer layer for other pieces from Olympia;* a red core with many red and black particles 
and a pinkish cream outer layer for the fragments from Delphi;* pinkish buff for the group 
from Corinth.* 

The range of colors is certainly large—grey with a greenish tinge, grey, yellow, cream, 
pink and red. We may ask what Greek clays are known that do not fall within this range?® 
It is quite likely that clays of all these colors can be found in Corinth, but they cannot be 


27 The literary evidence is judiciously summarized 
by Thallon-Hill and King, Corinth, iv, 1, pp. 5 ff. In- 
scriptions indicate that Corinthian tiles (kepapides 
xopiv@ic1) were in demand, for instance at Delos, 
Eleusis, Delphi, and the Peiraeus (cf. Thallon-Hill 
and King, op. cit., pp. 39 f.), but they are late (fourth 
century B.c.) and so do not bear on our question. 

28 Pliny, N.H., xxxv, 151-152. 

29 Cf. Thallon-Hill, op. cit., p. 5; Payne, Necroco- 
rinthia, p. 250, note 3; Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté en 
Gréce, pp. 66 ff. 

30 Pottier, MonPoit, vi, 1899, p. 184; E. Van Buren, 
op. cit., p. 174. As a matter of fact, on examining the 
head in the summer of 1948, I found that only the 
slip on the surface was yellowish and that there was a 


coarse red core, covered with a layer of finer, reddish 
clay; also that the slip had a greenish tinge only in 
places, whereas in others it had an orange tinge (at the 
top, for instance) ; see note 38. 

31 Goldman, Hesperia, ix, 1940, p. 443. 

32 Kunze, III. Olympia Bericht, JdJ, lvi, 1941, p. 
127. 

33 Treu, Olympia, iii, pp. 41 ff.; E. Van Buren, op. 
cit., pp. 174 ff.; Hampe and Jantzen, I. Olympia 
Bericht, JdI, lii, 1937, p. 95. 

4 E. Van Buren, op. cit., p. 173. 

35 Stillwell in Classical Studies Presented to Edward 
Capps, p. 318. 

% The white clay of Greece, though used as a slip, 
was evidently not plastic enough for throwing. 
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peculiar to Corinth, for they are found in many other parts of Greece.’7 We must also re- 
member that the problem is further complicated by the fact that the color of terracotta is 
not only affected by the composition of the clay, but also by the conditions of firing.** It 
would seem unsound, therefore, to make the color or colors of a terracotta the basis for its 
assignment to a specific locality. 

The construction of terracotta sculptures is also not a safe ground for a specific assign- 
ment. It is canonical. Thick walls of coarse clay, surfaced with a better levigated clay and 
often covered with a fine whitish slip are observable in all large Greek and Etruscan terra- 
cottas, and the same technique could be used today; for clay has not changed its nature from 
antiquity to the present time, and still requires the same treatment in modelling and firing, 
subject only to the idiosyncracies of each sculptor. The brick red particles — bits of fired clay 
called grog—in the coarse terracotta core that have been claimed as peculiarly Corinthian 
may also be seen in the Etruscan warriors*® and would be used today for the same purpose 
as in antiquity—to diminish the shrinkage and the danger of warping and cracking; for 
fired clay will not shrink, having already lost its water content.*® 

Nor are the applied colors—black, red, white—a clue for assignment to a Corinthian 
School. They are the colors used in all archaic Greek pottery — Corinthian, Attic, Laconian, 
Boeotian, and represent the restricted range of the tones that could be fired on clay. 

Finally the style of the known late archaic terrucotta sculptures from Greece is likewise 
no criterion of origin. I, at least, can see no common denominators that point to Corinth.“ 

Such seems to me to be the evidence. To single out Corinth and assign to her works found 
all over Greece is, therefore, in my opinion, to confuse the picture. Greece in this late 
archaic period had many artists from many different cities who travelled from place to 
place, wherever new work was undertaken.” Attica, Boeotia, Euboea, Thessaly, Delphi, 
Olympia, Corinth were all centers for their activities. It seems better, therefore, at present 
at least, to predicate many different centers for the manufacture of terracotta sculptures; 
produced either by local or by travelling artists. More explicit theories must await further 
evidence. 
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37 When we speak of the “color” of a clay we of 
course use the term in the technical sense, that is, the 
color after firing —which is often very different from 
that of the clay in its “green” state. 

38 In experiments made in Miss Maude Robinson’s 
studio we fired fragments of yellow, yellow with a 
greenish tinge, and yellow-pink Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian pottery (1) under reducing conditions, that 
is, in a smoky atmosphere, and (2) under oxidizing 
conditions to a temperature of over 1000° F. In the re- 
ducing fire all fragments turned grey, in the oxidizing 
fire the yellow became a little clearer and lost its 
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greenish tinge, and the pink was intensified. The re- 
puted Corinthian greenish tinge is, therefore, evi- 
dently merely the result of partial reduction. 

39 Cf. Binns, loc. cit. 

40 Tt is possible that spectroscopic examinations of 
the clay and of the tempering material may some day 
help in our assignments. . 

“1 On the much disputed question of “schools” in 
archaic Greek art cf. my Kouroi, pp. 10 ff., and my 
forthcoming Archaic Greek Art against Its Historical 
Background. 

© Cf. Kouroi, p. 11. 


HYMN TO HERMES 


J. D. BEAZLEY 
PLATES XXXIV-XXXVIII 


HE lekythos shown on pl. xxxtv belongs to Mr. Henri Seyrig, who very kindly 

sent me a photograph and gave me permission to publish it. The vase is 25 centimetres 

high, and Attic work of about 470 s.c. As to the style of the drawing, Mr. Seyrig always 

had the impression, as he tells me, that it was related to the school of Douris. This is also 

my impression, and I am a little reminded of the acontist on a lekythos by the Cartellino 

Painter in Athens (12781: Eph, 1907 p. 229 fig. 4, 1: ARV, p. 298 no. 6). The Cartellino 

Painter works in the manner of Douris, and some of his lekythoi bear the name AORIs 
inscribed, without a verb. 

In point of shape, Mr. Seyrig’s vase is not of the same type as either that lekythos or 
any other by Douris or from his school and following. The Carlsruhe Painter uses this 
type for many of his lekythoi, for instance those in Oxford (CV A, pl. 38, 1, pl. 38, 3, pl. 62, 
11: ARV, p. 510 nos. 63, 42, and 47), Cambridge (CV A, pl. 29, 2: ARV, p. 509 no. 28), New 
York (CV A, Gallatin pl. 18, 3). It is also used by the Painter of the Yale cup, once or twice 
by the Bowdoin Painter, and by other artists: the small lekythos with a girl dancing the 
pyrrhic and the inscription TE@VPIA KALE, formerly in the Torr collection, is of this 
shape (RA, 1895, i, pp. 221-2: ARV, p. 947). Ours is one of the earliest examples, or at least 
the style of the drawing is more old-fashioned than in most of the others. These lekythoi 
always have two rows of black rays on the shoulder, drawn in the same way as here. 

A boy, dressed in a himation, sits on a chair, holding an open volume with both hands, 
about to read. The upper lines of the garment, to left of the volume, are damaged, which 
makes the middle of the body look heavier than it-is. The end of the chair cushion, with its 
zigzag pattern, is seen to left of the seat. A writing-case, tied with a cord, hangs on the 
wall. The roll is inscribed in large brown letters, HERME AEIAO, ‘Epufi(v) deidw. The 
upper half of the alpha is faint, and there may have been a cross-bar. This form of delta, 
with a dot substituted for the lower side of the triangle, is regular in Douris, but is not con- 
fined to him; occurs, for example, on the neck-amphora with Dike and Adikia in Vienna 
(A, Masner p. 34: ARV, p. 13, y),! on the calyx-krater by the Tyszkiewicz Painter in Bos- 
ton (Robert, Scenen der Ilias und Aethiopis, pls. 1-2; AJA, 1916, pp. 145-6; VA, p. 54: 
ARV, p. 285), and, later, on vases by Polygnotos and his companions. 

There are a good many representations of open papyrus-rolls on vases, but usually, as is 
natural considering the small scale, there is no indication of writing on the book; sometimes 
a row or two of dots or short strokes serve to suggest letters; and on half a dozen vases 
there are real letters and words. 

‘Epufv deidw is the beginning of the shorter Hymn to Hermes, no. xviii in our collection 
of Homeric Hymns: 


deldiw 
The hymn is a mere prelude, the first nine lines of which vary the opening of the longer 


Hymn to Hermes, no. iv, while the remaining three are an envoy corresponding to that of 
the longer hymn (lines 579-580) and having the same first line. It might be asked whether 


1Not this vase (as stated in ARV, p. 13) but Vienna, Oest. Mus., 234 is connected by Miss Haspels 
with the Sappho Painter. 
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the painter was thinking of the short hymn when he wrote the words, and not rather of 
the long one, which may have had an alternative opening; or whether there might not have 
been more than one “short hymn”’ with the same beginning. 

The opening formula . . . deidw is common. It is used in two other Homeric Hymns (xii 
to Hera, and xxvii to Artemis), and already in the Little Iliad: 


xal Aapdavinv ébrwdov. 


Later, by Oppian, by Virgil, by Grattius. ’Acicouar and d&pxou’ deldeww are even commoner 
in the Homeric Hymns, pvjcouat less common. The other type of opening is the immediate 
invocation of the Muse. 

We may now glance at the other representations of inscribed rolls on vases some earlier 
and some later than Mr. Seyrig’s. They have been dealt with before, but there is something 
to add. 

1. The earliest of the inscribed rolls is on a kyathos of about 490 B.c., or a little earlier, 
in Berlin, by the Panaitios Painter (2322: Micali, St., pl. 103, 1, whence Klein Euphr., p. 
283; Bonner Jahrbiicher, 123, p. 279, fig. 6; Neugebauer, Fiihrer: Vasen, pl. 55, 2; Hofkes- 
Brukker, Friihgriechische Gruppenbildung, pl. 11, 23: ARV, p. 216, no. 33 and p. 955). A 
youth sits with an open volume in his hand, about to read, while two other youths listen. 
The volume is not inscribed; but another volume, still rolled up, lies on a box in front of him, 
and is inscribed +/PONEIA in the old Attic alphabet. This, as was seen by Jahn, gives 
the contents of the roll: X:pévea must be the same as the Xipwvos bro8fxa, the Precepts of 
Chiron to his pupil Achilles, which went under the name of Hesiod (frr. 170-173 Rzach). 
Three lines from the beginning are preserved in the scholia to Pindar’s Pythians, 6, 19 (Rz. 
fr. 170) :? 

tas Xipwvos dvaribéacw, dv apx7 
viv pou Ta exagra pera 
mp@rov br’ av eicadixnar, 
épdéuev iepa Oeots alevyevér now. 


These cannot have been the very first lines of the poem, which must have opened with an 
address to the son of Peleus. 

Jahn took Xipwvea on the vase for neuter plural, supplying éry (as in ra Kirpia, ra 
‘Apiudozeca), and this may have been one of the names: but the painter seems to have meant 
it for feminine singular — Xipdvera like ’Odiccea, Aodwvera, Avxotpyea, 
Medaprbdea, Oldirddera, 'Opéoreca, with a word like zoinots understood—: for 
the box on which the volume rests and which probably contained the rolls is ee 
KALE, which ought to refer to +1PONEIA. 

2. The best-known of the inscribed rolls is on the School cup by Douris in Berlin (2285: 
FR, pl. 136, 1, whence Hoppin Rf, i, p. 215: ARV, p. 283 no. 47: often figured, the roll most 
clearly in Kirchner Imagines inscriptionum atticarum, pl. 11, 21). The date is about 490- 
485 B.c. The four-line inscription, which runs, as in Mr. Seyrig’s lekythos, from top to bot- 
tom of the roll, reads 


MOIS AMOI|AGIS KAMANARON|EVPQNAR+OMAI|AEINAEN 
that is to say 
Moitca éippoov &pxou’ aeldeev—. 


* Add Statius Siloae, 5, 193: quique tubas acres lituosque audire volentem 
Aeaciden alio frangebat carmine Chiron. 


5 
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This appears in Diehl’s Anthologia lyrica as Stesichorus fr. 26: in his second edition he 
makes some corrections in the apparatus but still reads ébppwr, which is taking Douris’s 
omega too literally. The sign Q is extremely rare in archaic Attic vases. It occurs on an 
oinochoe by the Goluchow Painter, a very early red-figure artist, in Goluchow (62: de Witte 
pl. 24; V. Pol., pl. 3, 2; CVA, pl. 17, 1: ARV, p. 12, no. 2), where the inscription KAAQs 
MEAIEY= is in an Ionic alphabet, with “Parian” use of the symbol E for 7 and the 
symbol Q for 0. On an Attic red-figured plaque of the late sixth century in Athens (Acr, 
1042: Langlotz, pl. 82) Q is used, instead of O, for the ov of the genitive in HEPMQ. The 
next example interests us especially as it is on a vase by Douris. His aryballos in Athens 
(15375: Deltion, 1927-1928 pls. 4—5, suppl. plate and pp. 94 and 102: ARV, p. 293, no. 210) 
bears, besides the signature in the old-Attic alphabet, the inscription ASOMOAORQ- 
HELEAVOOs “the lekythos belongs to Asopodoros.” Here Q is used, instead of 0, 
for the impure ov of the genitive. On this analogy what Douris meant when he wrote 
EV RQN was evppovy (with single consonant for double as often): and if we are constructing 
a text of the poem he is reproducing we have the right, for the sake of euphony and on the 
analogy of the Homeric éippoov audi to substitute ébppoov for ébppour. 

3. The fragments of a cup by Onesimos, from Naucratis, in Oxford, were painted a few 
years before 480, at the same time as the Douris cup or only a little later (one fragment, 
BSA, v, p. 65; part, JHS, xxv, pl. 7, 4-5 and pl. 6, 5, whence, one fragment, FR, iii, 
p. 90; all, CV A, pl. 14, 27-31, with text pp. 13-14: ARV, p. 222, no. 55). The inscription, 
in three lines, boustrophedon, again runs from bottom to top of the roll, sTES1+OR| 
ONHVMNON|AAOISAI, the middle line retrograde. This may be. either for ornaixopov tuvov 
&youra or for ornorxdpwr tuvwv &yocat (the other possibilities may be neglected). In either 
case the subject of a&yo.ca: was probably a Moica, or Xdpires (rather than “a chorus of 
women” which Edgar, in BSA, v, p. 65, proposed as an alternative). Aeolic a&youca like 
Moica on the Douris cup. The adjective arnaixopos is used elsewhere of the poet who sets the 
dance (ékA70n Urycixopos bre mpGros xBapwhias xdpov eornoer, ror rpdrepov Teioias 
éxadeiro), or of the Muse: the muse elsewhere called Terpsichore is sTESI+OPE on 
the Francois vase. What may be said of muse or poet may be said of the poem: Edgar 
quotes aynotxépwr ... from Pindar (P. 1, 6); compare also byvor. 

No very obvious scansion suggests itself for ornaixopov tuvov &yora, especially if, as one 
would expect, it is the beginning of the poem. Let us try ornotxépwv tuvwv &youwat, where an 
accusative governing tuywy would follow. This might be a variant of the Alcaic clausula 
(like pavrécvver rvévowo’ avayxar in Eur. I.T., 761): the Alcaic clausula forms the opening 
of a poem, preceded it is true by a choriamb, in Eur. J.T., 392 (xvdvear xvdvear civoio 
Oadaoons). Another possibility is suggested by Sophocles’s opening in Ant., 332, wodda 74 
xovdey avOpwmrov Sewdrepov wé\e., and Euripides’s in Heraclidae, 910; but if this is 
adopted we have to avail ourselves of Hephaestion’s permission to scan the v of tu»wy short, 
since I find no parallel for -~~ — — —~ —. One might prefer to think that Onesimos has 
omitted a word: ornotxdpwv — ~ — 

Hymns are often spoken of in the plural where a literal mind might expect the singular: 
dvatipopuryyes tuvo. again; Bacchylides, 15 (16), 4; Eur., Tro., 511. 

4. The cup Washington 136373, from Orvieto, figured on pls. xxxv, A, XXXVI-XxxvitI by 
kind permission of Dr. F. M. Setzler, was first mentioned by Furtwingler in his Neue Denk- 

* So I had written: but Mr. D. L. Page refers me to and 542); besides Anacreon fr. 54, 8, which is a dif- 


Aesch., Suppl., 109; Scol. anon., 17, 2; and several ferent matter. 
examples in comedy (e.g., Ar., Equ., 552, Vesp., 540 
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miler, iii, p. 251 (= Kleine Schriften, ii, p. 494). Of the inscription on the roll he said merely 
that it began with the letters MAO. Herzog could go no farther (Umschrift, pp. 15-16); 
Philippart read SAE M--IRA?” (Collections d’antiquités classiques aux Etats-Unis, 
p. 34). The cup was known to me from photographs sent me by Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer: 
it was painted about 460 by a follower of Douris, the Akestorides Painter (ARV, p. 521, 
no. 4). I had no time to study it when I was in Washington. Dr. Setzler kindly sent me new 
photographs, but the letters on the roll, painted in very light yellow, and obscured in places 
by a hard concretion, did not all come out in the prints. Dr. von Bothmer agreed to examine 
them when he should be in Washington, and thanks to him I am able to give the correct 
reading. Most of the letters may be seen in a new photograph which I owe to Dr. Setzler 
(pl. xxxv1). The inscription, written stoichedon from bottom to top of the roll, which is so 
held that they stand horizontal, reads: 

HOSAE 

MOIKA 

IMALO 

NENMEs) 


(The sixth sign in the last line is either no letter, or a half-letter, and if so may indicate a 
second sigma.) This recalls, first, Iliad, 9, 399: 


évOa 5é pada éxécouro ayhvwp ... 
and secondly, Iliad, 13, 638: 


Tis Kal paddov ééX\derar Epor elvar. 


The line should be something like 
5% pow kal waddov éréo(curo Oupds ayjvwp).... 


Single letter for double, as often, in waddov. Old Attic alphabet. ds 54 =otrw 57. . 

5. Hydria in Berlin, 2388. Gerhard, TG, pl. 17-18, 1-3, whence Roscher, s.v. ““Musen,” 
p. 3246 (Bie); Genick, pl. 30; details, but not ours, Jacobsthal, O, pl. 64, b. The date is 
about 450 or little later. The roll held by the muse who faces Apollo is inscribed with three 
lines written lengthwise. Gerhard speaks of them in a remote tone, although the vase was 
already in Berlin; Furtwingler, usually so precise, ignores them in his catalogue; they are 
not in Herzog; and I am sorry to say I have no note of them. The first to read the inscrip- 
tion was Prince Lucien Bonaparte (or rather perhaps Don Maurizio di Brescia); then de 
Witte (Cabinet des antiquités trouvées en Etrurie, 1837) p. 3, no. 5; then Gerhard. Conjecture 
would be vain. 

6. The hydria, Athens 1260, was painted between 440 and 430 B.c.; belongs to the Group 
of Polygnotos, and recalls the Hector Painter, a member of the Group (Dumont and 
Chaplain, 1, pl. 6; phot. Alinari 24479, left, whence Schefold Die Bildnisse der antiken 
Dichter, Redner und Denker, p. 57, 3; photo. R.I. NM665: ARV, p. 702, no. 102). Sappho 
is shown seated holding an open volume, in the presence of her friends Nikopolis, Kallis, 
and another. The inscription on the volume is written lengthwise, but the portions not 
yet unrolled are also inscribed, only vertically, from bottom to top. On the inscriptions, 
which are in the Ionic alphabet, see Herzog, Umschrift, pp. 21-23, Edmonds in CQ, xvi, 
pp. 1-14; and Vases in Poland, pp. 9-10. On the portraits of Sappho, ibid, and Schefold, 
op. cit., index.‘ 

‘ That the Smyrna statue and its replicas (JdI, 47, resent not Sappho but Hygieia is shown by the new 


pp. 260-277, and 49, pp. 200-201; Picard, Manuel replica in Beirut (Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, 4, 
@archéologie grecque: la sculpture, iii, pp. 794-802) rep- _ pl. 4). 
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7. Red-figured cup in the Louvre, G457, by the Eretria Painter (ARV, p. 728, no. 65), 
about 430 B.c. Mon., 1856, pl. 20 (Jahn), whence RA, 1907, i, p, 89 (Engelmann); I and B, 
Pottier, pl. 148; I, from a photograph by my wife, pl. xxxv, B. Inside, Linos (AINOs) 
sits on a chair, with one leg crossed over the other, unrolling a volume. The boy Mousaios 
(MOSAIOS) stands in front of him, watching, and holding his tablets in his left hand, 
On the ground, a chest, from which the volume has been taken. The volume twists as it un- 
rolls, and part of the recto is concealed by the verso: it would be unfair to wish that the 
painter had refrained from this realistic refinement. The two lines of writing run length- 
wise. Jahn read NNEN in the first line, IAEINA in the second (Annalz, 1856, pp. 95-97), 
Pottier was nearer the mark with LNEN and IIIDEONAI (“inscription the meaning of 
which is to us unknown’’). I read VNEN in the first line, and in the second OEONAI, the 
last letter being a short one, docked by the winding of the roll; the first letter is preceded 
by three strokes (the middle one merely two dots joined) where the space narrows. I take 
these strokes to be rough indications of letters, any letters; and the first O to be an undotted 
theta. In VNEN I see the end of (cw¢poc)ivny, and in OEONAI, remembering the frag- 
ment of Chiron’s Precepts quoted above (p. 337), bedv ai(evyeverawv). Old Attic alphabet. 
Lwopoobvynv rather than dixacocivny, which would also be possible. Sophrosyne was one of 
the keywords of the old ideal in education: 


roivuy apxaiav ws dréxerro, 


The book may be thought of as a didactic work in the nature of the Xipévos brobfxa. A 
tradition mentioned in Servius (on Aen. 6, 667) made Linos father of Mousaios. Mousaios 
in his turn was father of Eumolpos (see Richter in AJA, 1939, pp. 4-5), and was credited 
with a work entitled Precepts to His Son Eumolpos, bro0jxat 7G vid Eipodrw, in four books 
(Suidas s.v. Movoatos). Possibly Linos was thought to have written 7G vid Movoaly, 
but it is not necessary to suppose so. 

There is what seems to be a false start before the final N in the first line, a small upright 
are. 

8. Oinochoe (shape 3: chous) in London, E525, a slight work by the Shuv4lov Painter 
(ARV, p. 754, no. 26), about 425 B.c. (Hancarville, ii, pls. 101-103, whence Panofka, 
Bilder antiken Lebens, pl. 4, 2; photo. Mansell). The three lines of writing on the roll, 
which run lengthwise, are given by Cecil Smith in the British Museum catalogue: in the 
second, AAO, in the third EN. In the first line, the first letter is A; the others are not 
quite as in the catalogue: the second is more like a rho than anything else, the third is 
something like an old-Attic lambda, but is probably not meant for one, expecially if the 
two first letters in the second line are Ionic lambdas. This is the last of our inscribed rolls, 
and a poor one it is. 
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NOTES ON THE XANTHIPPOS OSTRAKON 
OSCAR BRONEER 


xara|peow adecrepdv 
réorpaxlov ’Appi|dpovos ratéa 


Xanthippos, son of Arriphron, is cursed for his rascality; 
Too long he has, the potsherd says, abused our hospitality. 


Is not this the general sense—and flavor—of the remarkable metrical ostrakon pub- 
lished by A. E. Raubitschek in a recent issue of this journal?! More literally rendered the 
meaning would be: “The ostrakon asserts that Xanthippos, son of Arriphron, a detested 
sinner, is the worst offender against the Prytaneion.”’ I assume that r’dorpaxov is the subject 
of xarageow and that Xodv@irrov is the subject of the infinitive dé:xetv, which is transitive 
and governs zpuraveiov as its direct object.” aderepdv is, of course, here an adjective. 

Grammatically this construction is quite satisfactory. The difficulty lies in the inter- 
pretation of the phrase zpuraveiov ... d5:xév, which Raubitschek takes to be an allusion to 
a “profanation of the sacred hearth.” No such sin is elsewhere recorded, and it is conjec- 
tured that Xanthippos may have belonged to the priestly family of the Bouzygai whose 
members performed certain sacred duties on the Acropolis. The suggestion is further made 
that the trouble arose from the marriage of Xanthippos to a member of the Alkmaionid 
family, over whom rested the ancient curse caused by the death of Kylon’s followers. This 
speculation, probably influenced by the fact that both Thucydides* and Aristophanes‘ use 
the word ddurjpvos in their references to the curse of the goddess, has led to the interpreta- 
tion of zpuraveiov...a5.xév within the sphere of religion rather than that of politics. 

Though unsavory gossip and family scandal may have been dug up by a political leader 
or his spokesmen in order to discredit his opponent, the real reason for ostracism was the 
candidate’s prominence in the public life of the city. The purpose of the institution was to 
put an end to dangerously strong leadership, and we should expect to find on the ostrakon 
a reference to the prolonged public activities of the man against whom the vote was cast. 

The Prytaneion —like the Prytanikon— was the public dining hall where honored guests, 
high city officials, and prominent citizens were entertained at public expense.’ To “violate 
the Prytaneion” would thus be the equivalent of being a parasite, i.e., keeping one’s feet in 
the public trough too long. Such a meaning of the phrase zpuraveiov déixév would hardly 
seem far-fetched to an Athenian.*® Though little is known about the operation of the free 
public meals in the early fifth century, to which the ostrakon belongs, in the time of Aristoph- 
anes the abuse had become a scandal. When, for example, the sausage-seller in Aristoph- 
anes’ Knights (280-281) denounces Paphlagon, i.e. Cleon, for running into the Prytaneion 
with an empty belly and coming out with a full one, the spectators did not need to be re- 
minded that Prytaneion here meant the public kitchen rather than the cult place of the 

1 AJA, li, 1947, pp. 257-262. mputavetov is an accusative, as I believe it is, it must 

* Raubitschek, citing a letter from Professors Fergu- _ be the direct object of ddixeiv. 
son and Nock, suggests that rpuraveiov be taken as “the 3i, 126. 
inner object of décxetvy substituted for the usual ré\w 4 Knights, 445. 

(or djov) to satisfy poetic diction.” If by “inner ob- 5 See Sterling Dow, Hesperia, suppl. i, p. 23. 
ject” he means what is more commonly called internal 6 Cf. e.g. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 56: dduxetre TH 
object or cognate accusative, this cannot be correct. If  éxxAnolav. 
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Sacred Hearth. To dine in the Prytaneion had become the coveted reward of the successful 
politician. 

The other troublesome term, dderrepds, has the meaning of being under a curse for some 
crime committed by the person in question or by someone of his family or clan. It is a com- 
paratively rare word of somewhat obscure origin and with uncertain spelling. With etymol- 
ogy we are not concerned, but it is important to discover the primary idea conveyed by 
the word in the fifth century. In a study of this and related words W. H. P. Hatch’ states 
that &d:rjpios, a More common form with the same meaning, occurs in Greek literature 28 
times prior to 300 B.c., while a shorter form, dAcrpés, is found ten times. Though Hatch does 
not mention the fact, these terms frequently have to do with crimes related to hunger and 
this seems to have been their original meaning. They are often applied to a person who 
has deprived someone of his meals, or has feasted in the midst of famine, or in general has 
enriched himself at the expense of another. The meaning in these instances comes very close 
to the modern conception of profiteering, with the added idea of being accursed by the gods 
for so doing. 

A few examples will suffice to prove the point. The followers of Kylon were besieged on 
the Acropolis until some of them died of hunger and the others, who had taken refuge at the 
altar of Athena Polias—and later at the altar of the Dread Goddesses—were slain by the 
besiegers, at the instigation of the Alkmaionidai. Thucydides,® who alone among the ancient 
writers mentions the starvation of the victims, calls the descendents of the perpetrators 
évayets kal &durqpror THs Oeod, and Aristophanes uses the second of the two terms in his refer- 
ence to the same event.° 

In the incomplete oration Against Andocides for Impiety," a case is cited of a man cheating 
the Eleusinian Goddesses of an offering, and his punishment, well suited to his crime, was 
to starve in the midst of plenty. The orator recalled this instance in urging upon the Atheni- 
ans the punishment of Andocides. The term 4\:rjpvos among others is twice applied to the 
accused, whose first punishment had been to be debarred from the market and the sanctu- 
aries. In this speech, moreover, it is emphasized that he had taken advantage of his impu- 
nity to inform against his friends and kinsmen who had been put to death as a result of this 
information. 

In Aischines’ speech Against Ktesiphon, Demosthenes is twice called adr jpios. In the first 
instance" the imagery of a glutton is used in characterizing the orator, and in the second 
Demosthenes is represented as a cruel opportunist who had sucked Greece dry while taking 
bribes and profiting by bringing misery upon the Thebans.!* Demosthenes in his Oration 
on the Crown," referring to the same events, applies the same epithet to Aischines, whose aid 
to Philip had helped to bring disasters upon the Greeks. Demosthenes presents Aischines 
as a heartless villain who had joined Philip in revels and celebrations over the calamities of 
Greece. Again in De falsa legatione® Demosthenes refers to Aischines and his fellows with 
the same term and accuses them of betraying their country for money which they used to 
buy fish and harlots."® 


7 Harvard Studies, xix, 1908, pp. 157 ff. bd’ ékovcias. 
8 Thucydides, i, 126, 11. Herodotos, v, 71, relates ® Thid., iii, 157. 
the same event but omits reference to the hunger. He 13 159, 
uses only the word évaye?s to refer to the curse. 4 Tbid., 287. 
® Knights, 445-446. 16 996, 
10 Lysias, vi, 52, 53. 16 Thid., 229. 
11 Aischines, iii, 131: Tis 
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In Andocides’ On the Mysteries'’ the term is used to designate a profligate son, who is 
dubbed adirjpios for wasting his father’s substance. 

The adjective dd:rpés occurs twice in the Odyssey"* in connection with insolent exercise 
of power by a god or human being to the disadvantage of someone less powerful or fortunate. 
Theognis!® uses it several times as the antithesis of dixavos. In Pindar it occurs in a passage”® 
contrasting the striving for wealth and its abuse with the desires of the just and upright. 

There is a story preserved by some late writers" which more than any of the above pas- 
sages illustrates the meaning of ad\irjpios (4decrnpds). At the time of a severe famine in Athens 
the hungry used to watch for (érjpovv) the noise made by the mills of those who had grain to 
grind (a4dobvrwy), then they would seize the flour. This tale is recorded by Plutarch” and by 
several scholiasts with slight variations. In one of the scholia the information is added that 
the term d\urjpwos later came to be applied more generally to anyone who gained his pur- 
pose by force, and reference is made to an otherwise unknown “famine in the time of the 
Aetolian War.” 

The etymological explanation offered by this story is as usual worthless, but it is impor- 
tant to note that the Greeks of ancient times associated the word with the practice of taking 
food away from someone by unfair means. This story and the passages cited above make it 
clear what the voter had in mind by saying that Xanthippos was an “accursed cheat who 


did violence to the Prytaneion,” i.e., by continuing too long to enjoy free meals at the ex- 
pense of the city. 
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17 130, 131: ‘Immévixos 77 olkig ds 21 The pertinent passages have been collected by 
abrod Thy TpameCay dvarperet. Hatch, Harvard Studies, xix, 1908, p. 160. Cf. Raubi- 


18 viii, 361; xxiii, 595. tschek, loc. cit., who devotes a special chapter to the | 
19 377, 731, 743. “Famine of Athens.” 
20 Nem. viii, 39. 2 De curiositate, 523, a, B. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1947 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, Editor 


nated in an unpublished manuscript 

entitled Archaeology in North America, 
1989 to 1945 prepared for the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Since the present account 
is the first of this sort which has been prepared 
for the Archaeological Institute it seemed prob- 
able that the addition of generalized summaries 
and other notes to the descriptions of current 
activities would serve a useful purpose. Within 
the limits of space and the knowledge and 
opinions of the author the summaries provide 
a certain amount of depth. 

It is obvious that the source of most of the 
information presented here is outside the ex- 
perience of the author. An attempt has been 
made to acknowledge the contributions of 
correspondents. In many cases such is not 
commensurate with the aid which has been 
forthcoming. It is to be hoped that rearrange- 
ment and briefing of this data has not distorted 
it. Another major source of information is 
American Antiquity. Aside from the valuable 
papers which this journal publishes quarterly, 
a section entitled “Notes and News,” has been 
quoted or extensively briefed. I am particularly 
grateful to the editor, Irving B. Rouse, for a 
copy of the galley proof of the section now 
published in vol. xiii, no. 8. The “Notes and 
News” include many important details some 
of which it has been necessary to omit from 
this account. May I urge those interested to 
refer to this journal for the purpose of rounding 
out present information. 

As will be seen, American archaeology is 
expanding rapidly. All too frequently this is 
not sufficiently well explained by accounts of 
work in process. It is well to mention a few 
instances which seem to be of significance, at 
least to the present author. The purpose is 
to indicate general trends rather than to pro- 
vide a complete report. , 

The relationship between phases of geology 
and archaeology which have been recognized 


Gm sections of this account have origi- 


for many years is becoming even closer. The 
collaboration is most easily seen in the investiga- 
tion of Early Man and sites of great antiquity 
where evidence of occupation can be associated 
with deposits laid down during geological 
events of varying magnitude at different times. 
In addition to this, in regions as widely sepa- 
rated as California, Oregon, the Southwest and 
Massachusetts, geologists have been called upon 
to interpret various types of alluvia and other 
deposits associated with sites of much more 
recent date. Allied to, and frequently based 
upon geological work is the collaboration with 
soil scientists and chemists, such as the impor- 
tant experiments in California, and with bi- 
ologists. The latter have been presented with 
problems requiring interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of diatoms, pollen, foraminifera and other 
organisms in the deposits. These collaborative 
endeavors and a number of others to be men- 
tioned present a problem to the American 
archaeologist. It has received only minor at- 
tention. The archaeologist cannot be expected 
to judge the validity of the results of scientists 
in other fields. However, it is necessary for the 
archaeologist to assay the value of these results 
in their relation to the development of human 
cultures. Too frequently the archaeologist 
accepts without qualification the dicta of his 
associates. This, actually, is not collaboration. 
It is to be expected that as collaborative meth- 
ods improve, the purely archaeological data 
will find their proper place. 

Of late, chemists and physicists have been 
requested to collaborate with archaeologists. 
The promising analyses of human bone may be 
of significant aid in dating burials in central 
California and eventually elsewhere. A success- 
ful geophysical experiment was carried on in 
the Valley of Mexico. Here the use of special- 
ized apparatus in combination with geological 
reconnaissance was responsible for the dis- 
covery of Tepexpan Man. A most recent de- 
velopment, one which is in the initial theoretical 
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and experimental stages, is the probability of 
dating the more ancient archaeological remains 
by means of radioactive Carbon 14. A com- 
mittee of the Anthropological Association has 
been appointed to act as a sort of clearing 
house and as a liaison agent between archae- 
ology and nuclear physics. 

Other ventures involve the archaeological 
data more directly. Important collaborative 
units, the most striking of which may be the 
Vira valley project in Peru, attack a problem 
of great scope from many points of view. These 
include different phases of archaeological work 
and geographic studies. Not to emphasize un- 
duly the Viri project we may note the work 
on settlement patterns at different periods by 
Gordon Willey, and the inclusion of a human 
geographer as being representative of expand- 
ing concepts. Similar work is possible in the 
Missouri Valley where Wedel has defined with 
some precision the relationship between man 
and the land he occupies. A third example is 
the lower Mississippi Valley Survey, which 
has just initiated an attempt to add to the sig- 
nificance of the pottery analysis implications 
of site locations, in reference to many factors 
of the environment including the geography as 
indicated by the constantly changing meander 
patterns of the river. 

Worthy of note is the present conviction of 
the value of pottery as an indicator of cultural 
development and diffusion. Statistical methods 
for dealing with large quantities of material 
have been devised, notably by James A. Ford 
and his associates, and used with considerable 
success, In most cases, however, those who 
employ these point out and properly emphasize 
that such analysis is a sort of intensive re- 
connaissance and does not take the place of 
archaeological excavations and the sounder in- 
terpretation which inevitably should follow. 
Other methods, e.g. that employed by Irving B. 
Rouse, are less common but equally important. 

These notes and the accounts to follow seem 
to indicate the vitality of archaeology in the 
New World. That this is unevenly distributed 
over the two continents is of course inevitable. 
Problems are attacked as they appear and the 
work is limited by available resources. Un- 
fortunately, work in North America exceeds 
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that in South America. Conditions in many 
regions in the southern continent are unfortu- 
nately not conducive to such investigations. It 
is to be lamented that the conditions are some- 
times beyond the control of native and able 
archaeologists living in the region. 

Most of the important larger archaeological 
projects have been mentioned in the following 
account. One, The River Basin Surveys of the 
Smithsonian Institution, requires some explana- 
tion because of its exceedingly broad scope. 
The Surveys were initiated in 1946 after it was 
announced that the Federal government was 
carrying out a huge and farseeing program 
designed to control floods and reclaim land. 
It included the building of dams, creation of 
reservoirs and the development of huge irriga- 
tion canals and the like. One hundred odd 
dams have been authorized for the Missouri 
Basin alone; several hundred other dams and 
reservoirs have been authorized in twenty or 
thirty states. It was obvious that a great deal of 
archaeological information was to be rendered 
inaccessible by the creation of reservoirs, some 
of which were to be one hundred or two 
hundred miles long. The Surveys were begun 
under the aegis of the Smithsonian Institution 
and through the cooperation of the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Corps of Engineers for the purpose of 
salvaging the salient data. Up to the present, 
the time has been spent surveying the various 
reservoir areas; excavation is scheduled to begin 
in areas having the highest priority in 1948. 
This however is dependent upon appropriations 
by the government. The program is of signifi- 
cance for it marks a serious attempt by govern- 
ment agencies to recognize archaeological 
materials as a national cultural resource. It is 
also true that the desire on the part of the 
agencies to accomplish work of high standard 
will continue production of significant results. 
The archaeological field is represented by the 
Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological 
Remains which is acting in an advisory capacity. 

General works dealing with American archae- 
ology are conspicuous by their absence. Prob- 
ably the reason for this lies in the fact that 
work which permits general and large scale 
summaries began quite recently. The accom- 
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plishments, though great, are not yet sufficient 
or spread widely enough. One notable attempt 
at summarizing is Indians before Columbus by 
Paul S. Martin, George I. Quimby and Donald 
Collier, University of Chicago Press, 1947. Al- 
though there are sections of this work which 
specialists can criticize, it is nonetheless the 
only one of its kind in existence and it is of 
considerable value. 

The problems which American archaeology 
has to face are legion. In a sense, research has 
just begun. Many of these can be stated in 
terms of the arbitrary regions under which 
archaeology is commonly classified. At least 
two major problems which are the concern of 
everyone, regardless of area, can be dimly seen. 
One is the problem of the origin of the Ameri- 
can Indian. We have now an incomplete body 
of data relative to what is known as “Early 
Man” or “Palaeo-Indian.” This points to eastern 
Siberia and even toward eastern and northern 
Europe either as loci from which American 
cultures stemmed or as areas in which descend- 
ants of the parent stems may be found. 

The second problem which is continental if 
not hemispheric in scope involves the transition 
from cultures ascribed to Early Man to the 
cultures which are empirically dated at the turn 
of the Christian era. The origin of the Wood- 
land cultures in areas east of the Rocky moun- 
tains is involved, as is that of the cultures which 
have been termed “Archaic” in the Southeast 
and Northeast. Whether or not the “Archaic” 
first came into being in the north and diffused 
to the south or vice versa is a problem of major 
significance. The problem of the origin of the 
cultures in the American taiga together with 
the question concerning their importance rela- 
tive to the rest of the continent is involved. At 
the moment speculation concerning these prob- 
lems is of value especially as it directs the most 
important detailed work which is slowly ac- 
cumulating the evidence. 

This long preface only includes some of the 
major items which have come to the author's 
attention. If space permitted, further notes con- 
cerning South American problems should be 
added. The account which follows provides 
information in some detail. It is arranged by 
areas, arbitrary though they are, which are 
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customarily used in discussing American archae- 
ological work. 


THE NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Archaeology in this area has seen a period 
of great progress due to drastic changes in 
basic concepts which were initiated two or 
three decades ago. Mississippi valley archae- 
ology has been plagued by antiquarianism and 
a provincialism which stultified it. In the ex- 
treme, excavations were carried on for the 
purpose of collecting the best and most unusual 
specimens, stratigraphy was barely considered 
and sometimes ignored, and interpretation was 
limited to a consideration of restricted localities. 
State boundaries were too often imposed as 
limits to prehistoric cultures. After about 1920 
most archaeology was freed of these limitations. 
While it is unfair to point out any one work 
as being responsible for the intellectual revo- 
lution, it is nevertheless true that the publica- 
tion of Certain Culture Classification Problems 
in Middle Western Archaeology by W. C. Mc- 
Kern, a mimeographed release circulated in 
1934, was an extremely important event. This 
brought to a head many previous discussions 
and provided an acceptable basis for the ever 
increasing amount of work. The system of cul- 
ture classification proposed by McKern also 
made it possible to include in the new studies 
the great, completely disorganized, and almost 
unintelligible mass of data which archaeologists 
had inherited. For a few years the “McKern 
Classification” was accepted in this region and, 
as a matter of fact, in many others, and archae- 
ologists became preoccupied with the task of 
systematizing their discoveries in the field and 
in museum cellars, The classification included 
some unusual and controversial provisions, one 
of which was the elimination of chronology 
from the system. At the outset this may have 
been wise but as order was imposed upon the 
preceding chaos the historical nature of archae- 
ological work came to the fore. This and the 
recognition of the fact that indestructible 
cultural objects are the results of kinds of hu- 
man behavior led to an investigation of the 
basis of the classification. The discussions which 
came out of this were extremely valuable; 
progress was inevitable. The period during 
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which classification was almost an end in itself 
has ended, but various features of the McKern 
classification are still in vogue. Historical and 
geographical interpretation and the recognition 
that human factors are involved in the manu- 
facture of material have begun. 

The development of the archaeology of the 
region may be seen in many papers in American 
Antiquity and by a perusal of the section en- 
titled “Notes and News.” There are of course 
many other publications of great significance. 
A random selection of these follows: Cole and 
Deuel, 1937; Hawley, 1941; Griffin, 1943; Black, 
1944; Wilford, 1940, 1945; Bennett, 1945; Baker, 
Griffin, et al., 1941; Setzler, 1940; Swanton, 
1943; McKern, 1945. 

Archaeological work has involved every 
anthropological institution in the area. Also in- 
stitutions having no previous interest have taken 
part, as have various non-professional organ- 
izations. The greatest impetus was supplied by 
long term projects. One, carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has done important work 
on mounds and other sites in Illinois. The as 
yet unpublished work at the Kincaid site is of 
special interest because of the tree-ring dates, 
supplementing archaeological data, which were 
announced at the meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1947. 
W.P.A. work, sponsored by numerous institu- 
tions, was also important because the agency 
supplied the great number of laborers neces- 
sary to excavate mounds and large village sites. 

Since the war projects have been smaller in 
size but nonetheless important. During 1947, 
a joint Illinois State Museum—University of 
Chicago expedition excavated at the Zimmer- 
man and Starved Rock sites in Illinois. At 
Zimmerman four types of culture were dis- 
covered: Fisher Aspect, Fort Ancient Aspect, 
an Oneota-like unit, and a “Late Woodland” 
unit. European trade materials were found in 
all these with the possible exception of the 
Fisher. The four units are thought to be roughly 
contemporaneous, the Fisher probably extend- 
ing backward into the pre-contact period. At 
the Starved Rock site European trade goods 
were found intermixed with Fisher and other 
pottery in deep pits suggestive of European 
dugout shelters, Early Woodland pottery was 
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found, indicating a long occupation. It is sug- 
gested that the Fisher unit may represent the 
Kaskaskia Illinois Indians; the Fort Ancient 
unit may be visiting Shawnee and other units 
of allied tribes from the north or west. A 
progress report was projected by the University 
of Chicago for the spring of 1948. Work will 
be continued in 1948. 

The Ohio State Museum excavated at the 
Cole site located in the Delaware Reservoir 
area, Ohio. The material recovered has been 
tentatively identified as Late Woodland. 

The Cincinnati Museum of Natural History 
explored the Turpin site in Hamilton County, 
Ohio. The bulk of the material belongs in the 
Madisonville Focus of the Fort Ancient Aspect 
but there is evidence of an earlier Woodland 
occupation of the area. 

Other activities in the area include the 
preparation of reports. McGregor of the Illinois 
State Museum is completing a report on field 
work at a Hopewellian site at Havana, Illinois. 
Neuman and Adis, of Indiana, have been study- 
ing Hopewellian skeletal material. Deuel is 
working on manuscripts dealing with the Hope- 
wellian. New courses in archaeology will be 
offered by John Bennett in the Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University. Indiana Uni- 
versity has newly established a Department 
of Anthropology under the chairmanship of 
F. Voegelin. 
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THE ARCTIC AREA* 


The Arctic Area is a strip of territory extend- 
ing from the Aleutians east across the continent 
to Greenland. From the northern limit of occu- 
pation it reaches south an indeterminate dis- 
tance into the northern barren grounds and 
forests. The distribution of archaeological work 
has been limited largely by accessibility. The 
history of the Eskimo occupation of the coast 
has been the subject of considerable study, but 
the vast region of the interior is unknown. Ac- 
cessible regions in Alaska have been surveyed 
and a number of excavations have been possible. 
The same is true of sections near Hudson’s Bay, 
some of the islands in the Arctic Ocean, and 
localities in Labrador. A large amount of work, 
relatively speaking, has been done in Greenland. 

There has been brought to light a sequence 
of development, the earliest evidence of which 
has been assigned empirical dates at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. There have been 
discovered the major features of the migrations 
of the Eskimo across North America to Green- 
land and the return westward of complexes 
which had been modified in their previous east- 
ward diffusion. Delving into Eskimo pre-history 
has brought to light unsuspected ethnic and 
cultural complications due apparently to both 


1 The assistance of Frederica de Laguna is grate- 
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eastward and westward trending diffusions 
which may have been modified, or even inter- 
rupted by forces emanating from the interior, 

The problem of the origin of the Eskimo has, 
of late, expanded through the discovery that 
Old Bering Sea and Ipiutak, early Eskimo 
cultures, have possible affinities with the Meso- 
lithic-Neolithic horizons of Europe and Siberia. 
The perpetual problem of the relationship in 
early times between Eskimo and “Indian” or 
occupants of the interior, has been partially 
defined and probably complicated by the dis- 
covery of the Dorset culture in the east and by 
other inadequately known cultures in the west. 
In modern times the effects of the expansion of 
the Tlingit and Athabaskan Indians and the 
Russian conquest can be seen in the Alaskan 
Eskimo. Analogous events appear to have taken 
place in the central regions and also in the east. 
In Greenland, Labrador and Newfoundland 
the arrival of the Norse appears in the evidence. 
In the southerly sections, the effects of move- 
ments of the Beothuk and Micmac Indians 
have been postulated. Former concepts of the 
isolation and at least partial endemism of 
Eskimo culture have been forsaken for a num- 
ber of hypotheses which are actually in the 
process of formulation. 

F. de Laguna’s Prehistory of North America 
as Seen from the Yukon (1947) is most impor- 
tant. It includes interpretations of arctic cul- 
tures and cultures of subboreal America, and 
carries concepts of developmental trends south- 
ward and eastward to the center of the con- 
tinent and to the Atlantic Coast. Of prime sig- 
nificance is the analysis of relationships with 
Siberia. Two phases of culture diffusion about 
the North Pacific coasts of both continents 
have been postulated. 

The University of Alaska sponsored two field 
research projects in Alaska during 1947. Ivar 
Skarland conducted physical anthropological 
investigations at Bristol Bay. J. L. Giddings has 
continued the dendrochronological work which 
was interrupted by the war (Giddings, 1944). 
A chronology has now been established for the 
Kobuk-Kotzebue area. Over thirty logs from 
the Intermediate Site at Kotzebue have bridged 
the gap between the relative dates of a “floating 
chronology” of 500 years and the dates based 
upon living trees. The system extends back to 
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the tenth century a.p. Excavations at Ahteut 
on the Kobuk brought to light harpoons be- 
lieved to be of the late Punuk type identified 
on St. Lawrence Island by Collins. Dog traction 
and plate armor are both well represented at 
Intermediate Kotzebue but lacking at all other 
sites. Jade is more common on the later sites. 
At another site, Ekseavik, well preserved wood, 
willow bark nets and other articles indicate 
closer affinity with the Canadian Thule culture 
than with any Alaskan phase thus far reported 
in detail. 

In 1943 a botanical and geological recon- 
naissance of the Alaska Highway south of 
Whitehorse was directed by Hugh M. Raup. 
In 1944 Frederick Johnson of the Peabody 
Foundation joined the party to search for 
archaeological sites. This was at first con- 
centrated in the region to the west between 
Whitehorse and Fairbanks but expanded by a 
rapid survey of the southern part of the area. 
Johnson and Raup have projected a similar 
expedition for the summer of 1948. It is planned 
to concentrate on the area between Whitehorse 
and the Donjek River to the west in south- 
western Yukon Territory. Part of the work will 
be devoted to the completion of an archae- 
ological cross section of the area so that the 
significance of the apparently early sites found 
in a layer of wind blown soil may be made 
more clear. The expedition is sponsored by the 
Peabody Foundation and Harvard University 
and is financed by grants from these two institu- 
tions, the Viking Fund, the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Arctic Institute. 

Erik Holtved of the Danish National Museum 
has continued archaeological and linguistic re- 
search in Greenland begun before the war 
(Holtved, 1944). In 1946 he made a survey of 
Disco Bay and continued the excavations begun 
in 1935 at Comer’s midden. During the winter 
linguistic and ethnological investigations among 
the Polar Eskimo were undertaken. In the sum- 
mer of 1947 Holtved excavated thirty of more 
than fifty house ruins at Nugdlit, the largest 
known Greenland site, newly discovered, forty 
miles west of Thule. The collection of over one 
thousand specimens appears to be a variety of 
the Thule culture which was brought from 
Alaska by a rapid migration subsequent to the 
original spread of the Thule culture. Helge 
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Larsen reports that this is very like the western 
Thule phase which he identifies as succeeding 
the Birnik phase in Alaska. It must be recog- 
nized that, lacking final analysis, these ideas 
are extremely tentative for the question of 
chronology and even affinity has not yet been 
answered. 

The Danish Peary Land Expedition began 
work in 1947. Count Eigil Knuth, one of the 
two leaders, found six camp sites on the south 
coast on both sides of Brénlund Fjord. From 
these there was one Thule type arrowhead; 
the remainder of the dozen flint implements 
resembled Dorset types. The expedition plans 
to continue work during the summer of 1948. 

Helge Larsen’s long awaited and important 
manuscript on the Ipiutak and Point Hope 
cultures is said to have been completed for 
the American Museum of Natural History. It 
is expected that this will describe the unusual 
and also spectacular material which was dis- 
covered in northern Alaska and that it will 
clarify problems pertaining to the origin of the 
Eskimo including such facets as the relation- 
ship between inland and coastal peoples. 

The Arctic Institute continues to grow in 
stature. It published, in 1946, A Program of 
Desirable Scientific Investigations in Arctic 
North America in which anthropological prob- 
lems were outlined by H. B. Collins and 
D. Jenness, Investigations were sponsored dur- 
ing 1947 and announcement was made of two 
fellowships to be granted for scientific work 
in the North American Arctic and Subarctic 
during 1948. The type of work sponsored by 
the Institute ranges from Physical Anthro- 
pology, Ethnology and Archaeology to Biology, 
Geology, Geography and Oceanography. The 
fellowships are open to anyone who has ‘demon- 
strated the ability to do superior work in the 
north. The main office housing a library and 
extensive map collection is located at 805 
Sherbrook St., West, Montreal and a branch 
office has been opened at the American Geo- 
graphic Society, Broadway at 156th St., New 
York City. 

The Institute with funds provided by the 
Office of Naval Research, the War Department, 
and the Office of Defense Research of Canada, 
is preparing a bibliography on the Arctic and 
a roster of arctic specialists. 
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With the support of the Office of Naval Re- 
search, Vilhjalmur Stephansson is preparing for 
publication an encyclopedia on the arctic. 
Articles are being prepared by a large number 
of scientists. H. B. Collins is serving as con- 
sultant and advisor for the anthropological 
sections. 
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THE NORTHEASTERN AREA? 


The Northeastern area includes the territory 
north of Virginia and east of a line drawn from 
James Bay through eastern Ohio. The only re- 
cent attempt at comprehensive interpretation 
of the anthropology of the area is found in 
Man in Northeastern North America (Johnson, 
ed. 1946). Discussion of details of ethnology, 
physical anthropology, linguistics and archae- 
ology and the outline of problems for the future 
serve as an example of the fact that no particu- 
lar area can be intelligible except in the light 
of a broad view of the remainder of the con- 
tinent. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of archaeologi- 
cal work has been done in New York state 
where such research has had a long history. 
W. A. Ritchie, under the auspices of the Roch- 
ester Museum of Arts and Sciences, has carried 
on an imposing number of excavations. These 
and the preceding work have been quite com- 
pletely summarized in Pre-Iroquoian Occupa- 
tion of New York State (Ritchie, 1944). In this 
volume, Ritchie outlines a long history of occu- 
pation, the known beginnings of which are 
hypothetically and tentatively dated at a.v. 300. 
The Lamoka Focus, a pre-pottery hunting and 
fishing economy, developed into a complex of 
slightly different content due to indigenous 
growth and additions from sources as yet un- 
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known. This latter, known as the Laurentian 
Aspect saw during its later phases the introduc- 
tion of ceramics, Subsequent history is char- 
acterized by an improvement and proliferation 
of pottery types and accompanied by changes 
in the products of the stone and bone industry, 
In early proto-historic times, if not before, 
definite evidence of agriculture appears. Finally 
the rise to dominance of Iroquois speaking 
tribes occurred. Such an ideal trend of develop- 
ment does not appear everywhere, nor are all 
the stages well known or generally accepted. It 
is found in its greatest purity in the central 
sections of the state where the largest portion 
of the work has been.done. To the east the 
sequence appears to differ considerably even 
though many basic elements are present at 
parallel levels in the cross-section. The west 
appears to follow the ideal section more closely 
but, as would be expected, elements of middle 
western derivation appear in some quantity. 
This is particularly true in post-Laurentian 
times when Hopewellian materials and burial 
customs, possibly from Ohio, were brought into 
the area. 

During the fall of 1947, W. A. Ritchie, ex- 
cavating on the Jack’s Reef site on the Seneca 
River, brought to light much needed informa- 
tion concerning the Point Peninsula Focus, a 
complex believed to succeed the Laurentian 
Aspect. 

There is a growing knowledge of the Lenape 
or Delaware Indians who, in protohistoric and 
historic times, occupied the New York-New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania region. A project sponsored 
by the Indiana Historical Society had three 
expeditions in the field during the 1947 season. 
One, under Ritchie, investigated Munsee Terri- 
tory. The data recovered suggest that the Mun- 
see arrived in northern New Jersey probably 
from southeastern New York bearing a culture 
previously described from New York as the 
Castle Creek Focus, Owasco Aspect. The ce- 
ramics show southern influences, probably 
Unami, and, in time, changes occur because 
of contact with the Iroquois speaking Mohawk. 
These led to the adoption by the Munsee of 
purely Iroquoian pottery types. 

A second expedition led by R. S. MacNeish 
and John Witthoft, of the University of Michi- 
gan, identified what is believed to be Unami 
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pottery types of late date. A stratified site 
produced Castle Creek material in the later 
levels and a new type of pottery believed to 
have been developed in the Bucks County 
area and to have spread into lower New York 
State. A third expedition led by Dorothy Cross 
Jensen assisted by Katherine McCann excavated 
at the Ware site in Salem County, N. J. The 
site which was stratified, was located in the 
territory of the Unalachtigo. Several types of 
pottery from the site may be eventually ascribed 
to this division of the Lenape. 

Various projects are designed to meet a long 
felt need for knowledge concerning the history 
of the ceramic industry, particularly that of 
the Iroquois and culturally related groups. 
R. S. MacNeish has conducted an extensive 
analysis of Iroquois pottery throughout New 
York state. A conference of selected individuals 
was held in the Rochester Museum. The pur- 
pose was to formulate plans for cooperative 
pottery study over the whole northeastern area. 
Also MacNeish and Ritchie have analyzed the 
extensive collection in the Rochester Museum. 
This included not only Iroquois material but 
the Owasco and Point Peninsula Focus collec- 
tions. 

Archaeological work in Maine was done 
under the joint sponsorship of the Robert Abbe 
Museum, Bar Harbor and the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation, Andover. An expedition led by 
Wendell Hadlock and D. S. Byers excavated 
a test section in the Hathaway “Red Paint” 
cemetery at Passadumkeag. The same party 
explored a camp site on the Union River above 
Ellsworth. At this place, two and perhaps three 
periods of occupation were discovered. The 
work will be continued in 1948 in collaboration 
with geologists and other scientists. 

The R. S. Peabody Foundation collaborated 
with the W. K. Moorehead chapter of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society in order 
to expand the work of the latter by excavating 
a test trench some 108 meters long on what is 
probably the site of the Indian Village of 
Teathicut described by early colonists. Two 
strata separated by a sterile zone were identi- 
fied. The upper stratum contains artifacts from 
every known or postulated horizon in eastern 
Massachusetts. The artifacts and hearths from 
the lower zone are not unusual for New Eng- 


land, but their location implies an antiquity of 
several thousand years. Geological analysis is 
continuing under the direction of Dr. Kirk 
Bryan, Harvard University. 

Mr. Ripley P. Bullen of Andover directed 
an excavation of the colonial site of the Winslow 
family in Marshfield, Massachusetts. The 17th 
century material was found to overlie a small 
Indian shell heap. 

Since 1939, the Peabody Foundation has been 
involved in the investigation of evidences of 
occupation lying below sea level. This program 
was furthered by the publication of Grassy 
Island by Frederick Johnson and Hugh M. 
Raup (1947), This is an analysis of the peat 
overlying an Indian camp site located below 
sea level in the Taunton River estuary, Massa- 
chusetts. The artifacts were dated at about A.D. 
1200 and ascribed to a widespread culture 
complex, part of which has been called the 
Coastal Aspect. 

In 1942, an analysis of the site of The Boyl- 
ston Street Fishweir (Johnson et al., 1942) was 
published. This tentatively dated the remains 
of an Indian fishweir at B.c. 1700. In 1946, a 
second fishweir was located some eight hundred 
feet from the former one and some forty feet. 
below the street at the site of the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company building in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Foundation and general direction of 
Frederick Johnson, a second extensive collabo- 
ration was begun. Laboratory work, financed 
in part by the Viking Fund, is continuing. It 
includes the geology of the site, analysis of 
botanical specimens, and the identification and 
interpretation of the significance of pollen, 
diatoms, foraminifera and other organisms from 
the sediments. A comprehensive publication is 
projected for the spring or summer of 1949. 

Additional work in New England includes 
investigations by unusually competent non-pro- 
fessionals in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Elmer Harp of the Dartmouth 
College Museum has begun a survey of the 
upper Connecticut River in New Hampshire. 
Recently the New Hampshire Archaeological 
Society has been formed. 

In Canada, field work was continued at 
Killarney, Ontario under the leadership of 
Emerson Greenman, University of Michigan. 
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Sites associated with ancient beaches of the 
great lakes were investigated. Previously, 
Greenman, in collaboration with G. M. Stanley, 
geologist, had postulated a considerable an- 
tiquity for these sites (Greenman and Stanley, 
1941). Present work is adding much needed 
data and beginning to fill in gaps in the cross 
section and culture sequence. 

Other work in Canada consisted of surveys 
and excavations of sites in the St. Lawrence 
valley by Frederica de Laguna of Bryn Mawr 
and Douglas Leechman, National Museum of 
Canada. Messrs. Edward and Murray Rogers 
conducted an unexpectedly successful recon- 
naissance on Lake Mistassini and Albanel in 
central-western Quebec. The large collection of 
stone tools is of rather peculiar nature bearing 
some resemblance to a portion of the artifacts 
reported by Wintemberg (1942) from Tadoussac 
at the mouth of the Saguenay. Some of the tools 
are similar to the early material found by Green- 
man at Killarney. The Rogers collection has 
been deposited in the Peabody Foundation and 
is described in a manuscript which Rogers and 
Frederick Johnson submitted for publication 
in American Antiquity. 

Two important conferences of specialists in 
northeastern problems were held during 1947. 
The Third Conference on Iroquois Research 
at Red House, N. Y. devoted its attention to 
ethnology and archaeology. Linguistics had 
been discussed at previous conferences but 
were omitted because of the absence of spe- 
cialists at the 1947 meeting. Discussion of 
archaeological work on historic sites in Huronia 
marked the first concerted effort to deal with 
problems in that region. Considerable time was 
spent on the problem of the origin of the 
Iroquois. The results of MacNeish’s survey of 
pottery, mentioned previously, led to the hypoth- 
esis that Iroquois material culture developed 
pretty much in situ. In opposition to this Ritchie 
believed that Iroquois origins should be sought 
in the Wittlesee culture of northern Ohio. This, 
he suggested, might be ancestral to proto-Erie 
and thence to all Iroquois. Non-archaeologists 
wondered how the findings, based largely on 
pottery styles, could be fitted into problems 
posed by the distribution of factors in Iroquois 
social and political organization, religion and 


language. 
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The annual meeting of the Eastern States 
Archaeological Federation was devoted to a 
discussion of the description and distribution 
of pottery types in the middle section of the 
east coast. The work of the Connecticut Archae- 
ological Society and the Peabody Museum of 
Yale leading to a relative chronology for Con- 
necticut and Long Island was a contribution 
of major importance. Valuable descriptions and 
discussions of data from the Delmarva penin- 
sula were also presented. 

A general appraisal of the work accomplished 
indicates that concerted action is being taken 
in order to elucidate problems in the north- 
east. The projects which are building on the 
structure postulated by Ritchie are producing 
data which promise to unfold a story of con- 
siderable richness. The concentration on proto- 
historic and historic problems will eventually 
reveal recent migration and diffusions of cul- 
ture. These can compliment ethnologic analysis, 
Perhaps the event of greatest importance during 
1947 has been the statement of the hypothesis 
that Iroquois material culture developed in 
situ. Certainly the discussions and analysis en- 
tailed in the proof of this hypothesis will go far 
toward answering a number of questions. Not 
the least of these concerns the material culture 
of the Lenape. 

The work going forward on the fringes of 
this area is equally important but as yet it is 
more difficult to assess. By and large, the various 
efforts cannot yet be collated and general 
hypotheses cannot be stated. The Fishweir in 
Boston and the sites at Killarney indicate an 
unsuspected antiquity for the occupation of the 
east. This may be substantiated by further work 
in Quebec. Other work is producing data which 
promise eventually to tie all the information 
together. It is likely that the emphasis on the 
New York area will lessen as the amount of 
work in other regions increases. The area as 
a whole is an especially complicated one. This 
is perhaps best exemplified by noting the dis- 
tribution of types of economy at various time 
levels. At the peak of aboriginal development 
the northern boundary of agriculture was lo- 
cated at a line which bisects New England and 
runs west through southern Ontario. At the 
time of the conquest peoples living north of 
this line were subsisting in a manner which 
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was, hypothetically, common in earlier times 
to the south. To explain this situation archae- 
ologists must determine the origin and spread 
of cultural materials in relation to time and to 
the changes in physiography, climate and other 
factors included under the general term 
ecology. 
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THE PLAINS 


The Plains Area covers a number of impor- 
tant physiographic provinces; the Missouri 
Plateau in Montana, Wyoming, and the Da- 
kotas; the High Plains extending from Nebraska 
to Texas and the western border of the Central 
Lowlands which lie between eastern Oklahoma 
and Minnesota. One of the features of this vast 
region is the distribution of combinations of 
soil and climate characteristics which to a con- 
siderable degree conditioned the manner of 
human occupancy. Archaeological work has 
shown also that the climatic cycles which have 
produced the droughts, “dust bowls” and other 
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phenomena with which contemporary farmers 
have struggled were characteristic of the whole 
history of the region (Wedel, 1940; 1941). The 
results of future investigations will inevitably 
contain a significant amount of data concern- 
ing such conditions and will certainly be of 
value to economists, meteorologists and others 
(Wedel, 1947). 

The historic peoples of this area have been 
the subject of extensive ethnological study 
and are probably as well known as any of the 
native inhabitants of North America. Archaeo- 
logical work, on the other hand, began after 
the turn of the century with a few scattered 
investigations of early historic sites; concerted 
efforts to delve into prehistory were initiated 
only about twenty-five years ago. One of the 
reasons for this lag was the common conception 
that the marginal and sub-marginal lands had 
always been inhabited by wandering bands of 
peoples who subsisted, for the most part, upon 
the buffalo. Recent investigations have shown 
that the Plains Area has had a long history of 
human occupation; it begins with hunting tribes 
such as those late Pleistocene people who left 
the Folsom complex behind them and with 
the poorly known remains called Yuma and 
Signal Butte. The continuity in the sequence 
of developments ending with the Indian wars of 
the 19th century is broken by a long gap in 
time. Not until 1946 and especially during the 
season of 1947 has information which begins to 
close this gap come to light (cf. section on 
Early Man). At a time estimated variously as 
a thousand years or more ago habitable portions 
of the area were occupied by people who, living 
in small villages, grew maize and made pottery. 

What is known of these latter indicates that 
at least some of the people arrived during a 
westward penetration of the so-called Wood- 
land and, in some sections, Hopewellian cul- 
tures. Presumably the roots of this culture 
migration are located in the Mississippi valley. 
Following this there appeared cultures which 
have affinities with developments in the Missis- 
sippi valley. These took on regional and local 
peculiarities so that over the vast region a 
number of discrete entities have been tentative- 
ly identified. The Upper Republican culture is 
thought to be ancestral to the historic Pawnee. 
The Oneota Aspect may be the predecessor 
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of the sedentary Siouan people in the Missouri 
valley. Combination of Upper Republican and 
Dismal River may have developed into the 
Dakota Arapaho, Cheyenne and others. During 
the human history of the area there were es- 
tablished trade and other relationships with 
neighboring regions such as the Southwest, 
Southeast and, as indicated in recent informa- 
tion, possibly the Great Basin. Cross finds of 
trade pieces from surrounding regions and the 
diffusion of specific peculiarities are indications 
of various economic factors; they also aid in 
establishing a chronology. 

The greatest amount of field work has been 
accomplished in several ways under the general 
sponsorship of the University of Nebraska and 
the State Historical Society. Much of this work 
has been summarized in the Nebraska Histori- 
cal Magazine, especially in volumes 17-20. 
Other work of equal importance has been 
carried on by the North Dakota Historical So- 
ciety, the University of South Dakota Museum, 
the University of Montana, the United States 
National Museum, the Logan Museum of Beloit 
College and Columbia University. Some of the 
excavations were privately sponsored but the 
work under WPA has produced the largest 
body of data. The WPA work was terminated 
in 1989. 

Publication has lagged far behind field work; 
there are many analyses in various stages of 
preparation. A. T. Hill and others in Nebraska 
have considerable data concerning sites in that 
state. Some of this material was included in 
Champe, 1946. Will, in North Dakota, is pre- 
paring a report on that region and Wedel hopes 
to complete a lengthy and detailed discussion 
of the archaeology of Kansas. Important sum- 
maries and discussions of the area have been 
published by Strong (1940) and Wedel (1940, 
1947). 

The history of Plains archaeology is one of 
rapid progress which has broadened the scope 
of all problems. In the space of a very few 
years the salient points in human history have 
been recorded. That the work is incomplete 
and that major changes in present ideas will 
take place goes without saying. One extremely 
important feature of the work is the collabora- 
tion between historical ethnology and archae- 
ology. As the work progresses, migrations of 
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tribes known to history will be projected into 
prehistory thereby making possible a study of 
changes in culture over long periods of time. 
When this has been collated with geologic, 
climatological, and geographic information, we 
will have a broad and valuable knowledge of 
a region which is so important to the economy 
of the continent. 

During the year 1947 there was considerable 
archaeological activity in the Great Plains and 
Missouri River Basin, but there were few large 
scale excavation projects underway. The feder- 
ally financed River Basin Surveys, under the 
supervision of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
directed by Waldo R. Wedel, was the largest 
single agency operating in the area. Its work 
consisted primarily of reconnaissance and sur- 
face survey, with limited test excavation at a 
few places. Of necessity, this work was re- 
stricted to areas where dams and other water- 
control projects were under construction or 
proposed. Much of the work of non-federal 
agencies has also been directed toward salvage 
operations made necessary by federal water- 
control projects. 

Excavations by a River Basin Surveys party 
at Birdhead Cave, in the Boysen Reservoir area 
of Wyoming, revealed a stratified fill in which 
some stratigraphic differences seem indicated. 
Projectile point types suggest a change from 
stemmed forms at the lower levels to triangular, 
notched forms in the upper levels. Rabbit-fur 
cloth, basketry, and steatite vessel fragments 
came from the upper deposits, suggesting Great 
Basin cultural influences at least during the 
later occupations, Analysis of this material is 
now under way. 

Test excavations by another River Basin 
Surveys party in Fort Randall Reservoir area, 
on the Missouri River in southern South Dakota, 
contributed important data concerning the pre- 
historic occupation of the mainstem. Near 
Wheeler Bridge, in Charles Mix country, two 
mounds were opened revealing secondary 
burials in pits below the mound floor. Perfo- 
rated long bones were found in one mound, 
and one pit appeared to have a covering of 
logs or planks. The cultural affiliations of these 
mounds are uncertain; they have not been 
linked to any of the village sites in the vicinity. 
It is suspected that they may precede the 
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Arikara occupation of the locality. Two other 
sites were also tested. They reveal the priority 
in time of cord-roughened over plain and 
simple-stamped pottery. Interesting problems 
are being posed by this work in regard to the 
origins and growth of Upper Missouri native 
culture. 

A third River Basin Surveys party surveyed 
archaeological remains in Garrison and Baldhill 
Reservoirs, in North Dakota. At Garrison, on 
the Missouri River above Bismarck, it was found 
that the remains of the village-dwelling, pottery- 
making Indians are relatively uncommon by 
comparison with down-river localities. More 
plentiful are non-pottery camp sites, not in- 
frequently buried under one to several feet of 
soil. The region is one of considerable promise, 
since the seeming inter-fingering of sedentary 
village occupations from the south and east 
with the non-sedentary incursions from the 
| west may facilitate the determination of time 
factors and sequence among the non-pottery 
using peoples beyond the western limits of 
corn-growing cultures. At Baldhill Reservoir on 
the Cheyenne River in eastern Minnesota, sur- 
| vey shows strong cultural influences from the 
Minnesota region. Since several important 
Plains tribes of the historic period apparently 
| came into the upper Missouri area from the 
Minnesota woodlands, further research in the 
mounds and village sites of the Cheyenne River 
may give helpful clues to the nature, extent 
| and time of these invasions of the Plains, and 
to the cultural changes experienced by wood- 
land groups moving into a markedly different 
habitat. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society, co- 
operating with the River Basin Surveys, ex- 
cavated house and camp sites in the vicinity 
of the proposed Medicine Creek dam. This work 
was subsequently continued by River Basin 
Surveys personnel. The material recovered will 
increase our knowledge of the prehistoric corn- 
growing Indians of southwestern Nebraska 
who are located near the western periphery of 
the eastern maize area. 
| A party representing the University of South 

Dakota Museum and the newly-created South 
Dakota Archaeological Commission conducted 
excavations along the Missouri above and below 
Pierre, in areas that will be affected by the 
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proposed Oahe and Big Bend reservoirs. Pot- 
tery-bearing sites on two or more time levels 
were tested. They show similarities in certain 
respects to cultures to the south as well as to 
the north, and their analysis will contribute ma- 
terially toward closing the gap now existing 
in the archaeological record between the central 
plains and the upper Missouri area. 

An expedition from the University of North 
Dakota and North Dakota Historical Society 
made limited excavations in sites on the Heart 
and Missouri rivers in southern South Dakota. 
In a village site near Fort Yates on the Missouri, 
a structure of possible ceremonial character was 
opened. From this came a varied series of 
ceramic and other remains, generally in the 
Mandan-Hidatsa tradition but showing also a 
number of interesting and puzzling influences 
from the east and south. 

The University of Missouri operated a sum- 
mer session in the Bull Shoals Reservoir area of 
southern Missouri, on the White River. From a 
rock shelter were taken quantities of perishable 
and other materials, but no evidence of great 
depth or of cultural succession was noted. 
Farther south, in Kansas and Oklahoma, addi- 
tional survey work was underway in proposed 
reservoir areas. Sites of varied nature and an- 
tiquity were recorded and more intensive study 
recommended, but no extensive field investiga- 
tions were conducted. 

On July 12-13 an informal field conference 
was held at Bismarck, North Dakota, Participat- 
ing were some twelve or more field workers 
from Manitoba, North Dakota, the River Basin 
Surveys at Lincoln, Nebraska, and the National 
Park Service, Omaha. Progress in recent and 
current field activities was reviewed, problems 
of general and special interest discussed, and 
attention was drawn to various increasingly 
needful matters of classification, typology and 
nomenclature. 

In November, the fifth Plains Archaeological 
Conference was held at the University of Ne- 
braska, in Lincoln. This was by far the largest 
gathering of the series that began in Vermillion, 
South Dakota in 1931. The sessions were de- 
voted to summary reports of fieldwork, a dis- 
cussion of pottery typology, general papers, and 
a symposium on Early Man in the plains region. 
Great interest in all phases of Plains archae- 
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ology was manifest throughout the various dis- 
cussions. Recognition of the incompleteness of 
our information on Plains prehistory and on 
external relationships of the region constitutes 
an excellent starting point for further coopera- 
tive endeavor on all fronts. It is expected that 
subsequent sessions will reveal more clearly the 
value of various methodological discussions at 
the Lincoln meetings. This is true especially of 
nomenclatural and typological problems, and 
the areal coordination of descriptive and ana- 
lytical procedures. A preliminary report on the 
Fifth Plains Conference has appeared in the 
Plains Archaeological Conference Newsletter, 
vol. 1, no. 2, December 10, 1947, J. D. Jennings, 
Editor, National Park Service, Omaha. 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


Knowledge of prehistory in this area has been 
completely revolutionized by the unprece- 
dented amount of work carried on since about 
1930. During the period just preceding the war 
there were, probably, more field parties and 
laboratories engaged in archaeological work in 
the south than in any other section of the 
country. It is probable that this work has had 
great influence upon other sections of the coun- 
try. The excavations were usually large and the 
projects employed quantities of laborers, As a 
result, methods of excavating and supervision in 
the field were developed to a degree never 
before known in the country. Also, highly or- 
ganized laboratories were designed to process 
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huge quantities of materials. These have often 
served as models for work in other places, 
Classificatory systems in vogue in other sections 
were also adapted to local needs and the re. 
sulting modifications were disseminated among 
the profession. 

The greater part of the accomplishments in 
this region stemmed from the activities of 
Federal Relief Agencies such as C.W.A., C.C.C., 
and W.P.A. With outstanding exceptions, rela- 
tively little has been published. The accomp.- 
lishments of southern archaeologists are too 
many to list in detail; as a matter of fact all of 
them are not generally known except, possibly, 
to relatively few specialists who have been able 
to follow a large part of the work. Complexes 
of archaeological materials, which had been 
unknown except as sporadic and pretty much 
inexplicable discoveries, have been brought to 
light. An Archaic period has been defined. 
Adena and Hopewellian cultures have been 
discovered in the deep south. The distribution 
of Woodland cultures in the south has been 
partially documented. Also there have been 
found various phases of the Mississippi Culture 
Pattern from the Atlantic Coast to east Texas 
where it mixes with Plains cultures. Centers of 
vigorous culture development and complex 
inter-relationships among them in the Lower 
Mississippi and southern Atlantic states can be 
dimly seen. Extensive stratigraphic studies com- 
bined with detailed analysis of materials permit 
reconstruction of hypothetical relative chro- 
nologies. 

Archaeological work in the area administered 
by T.V.A. was accomplished under the direction 
of W. S. Webb. Huge areas in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama were investigated. The 
long list of publications by the University of 
Kentucky and the imposing volumes released 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology are 
tribute to Webb’s ability and industry. Archaeo- 
logical work in Kentucky continues under 
Webb's able direction (Webb and Haag, 1947a, 
1947b). In Tennessee, where some of the work 
was directed by T. M. N. Lewis, work on the 
collections is progressing. A publication of 
major importance has been released (Lewis 
and Kneberg, 1946). Of importance also are 
shorter papers by many authors in American 
Antiquity. 
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James A. Ford, James Griffin, and Philip 
Phillips have completed at least the first phase 
of a survey of the Mississippi River Valley be- 
tween the mouth of the Ohio and Louisiana. 
The report on this work, which was stopped 
during the war, is now being prepared. The 
survey is in the nature of an intensive recon- 
naissance where detailed study of hundreds of 
thousands of potsherds from surface collections 
and of a few stratigraphic pits has been utilized 
to block out the basic trends of developments, 
chronological periods, and areal inter-relation- 
ships. A preliminary study, still in manuscript, 
of the relationship between factors of the en- 
vironment and the sites themselves states sig- 
nificant geographic problems. 

Work in Florida was initiated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution two decades or more ago. 
Much of this remains to be described but im- 
portant papers have been published in Ameri- 
can Antiquity by Gordon Willey and, recently, 
by John Goggin (especially Goggin, 1947). 
During 1947, the Florida Anthropological So- 
ciety was formed. The first News Letter of the 
society defines its interest in the Florida Indians. 
Bulletins are planned. John W. Griffin of the 
Florida Park Service continued excavations at 
the Cotton Site, Volusa County. Pottery dating 
from the earliest known horizon in the eastern 
United States is reported. The Green Mound, 
a shell heap thirty feet deep, contained check- 
stamped ware from bottom to top. 

The accomplishments of the W.P.A. project 
sponsored by Louisiana State University are of 
peculiar significance in that a series of strati- 
fied sites has revealed a previously unsuspected 
sequence of development of aboriginal cultures 
(Ford and Quimby, 1945; Ford and Willey, 
1940, 1941). 

Archaeological salvage operations along the 
Natchez Trace Parkway under construction by 
the National Park Service are in charge of John 
L. Cotter. The work began with the excavation 
of the Bynum site, a village and mound group 
east of Houston, Mississippi. The materials are 
classified as Miller II and III. A laboratory will 
be set up at the Parkway headquarters near 
Tupelo, Mississippi. 

The Museum of Anthropology, University of 
Kentucky, in collaboration with the Smithsonian 
Institution River Basin Surveys, completed a 
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preliminary survey of the reservoir area to be 
flooded by Wolf Creek dam. An earth mound in 
Wood Ford County was also excavated. Affilia- 
tions with Adena are suspected. 

Wesley R. Hurt conducted an archaeological 
survey of the Chattahoochee Valley for the 
Alabama Museum of Natural History. Sites 
representing major southeastern cultural peri- 
ods were located. A number of examples of 
eastern Folsom points were seen in private 
collections and found on the surface. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AREA‘ 


Excepting Alaska and rare and scattered spots 
in Western Canada, archaeological investiga- 
tions in the Pacific Coast region have been con- 
fined to the territory between the State of Wash- 
ington and Lower California. The region ex- 
tends eastward to the western borders of the 
Rocky Mountains. The economies of the coast 
differed from those of the interior and, appar- 
ently, life in various sections of the coast, as 
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well as the interior, was conditioned by spe- 
cialized environmental and topographic factors. 
The anthropological investigations reflect this 
condition in that the work of institutions tends 
to be restricted to some specific locale, such as 
a section of the coast, the borders of a desert, a 
river valley or its delta. In addition to these 
smaller localized areas, archaeological work in 
the Pacific Coast region has penetrated the 
widely known but incompletely understood area 
called the Great Basin. 

For a long time after the beginning of archae- 
ological work in the Pacific Coast region, it was 
assumed that the aboriginal occupation reached 
back into quite ancient periods but that the 
culture was a simple one which had changed 
but little or none during its long history. During 
the past twenty years or more this idea has been 
profoundly modified. Sporadic, somewhat un- 
planned work has given way to investigation of 
specific problems. Stratified deposits in the 
several regions have revealed significant 
changes in the simple cultures. More precise 
methods of description and comparison have 
been largely responsible for the tracing of the 
distribution of culture traits over constantly ex- 
panding geographic areas. Evidence of early 
occupation has appeared in several sections. 
Best known are the stone industries from ancient 
Lake Mohave and analogous locations in the 
southern sections of the region. Here a series of 
cultures dating from a number of thousands of 
years ago have been discovered. Of equal im- 
portance are the discoveries in Oregon. Occu- 
pation of the region previous to B.c. 2000 is 
probable, and dates as early as B.c. 10,000 have 
been suggested. Fragmentary culture sequences 
promise that eventually most of the details of a 
continuous occupation lasting to the present day 
will be revealed. Similarly, antiquity measurable 
in terms of thousands of years in Central Cali- 
fornia is now postulated. Culture sequences of 
later occupations have been defined for areas 
such as the Santa Barbara region, the Sacra- 
mento Valley, sections of the coast and in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. These begin with periods 
which, though not yet datable, appear to be 
ancient; they continue into historic times. Inter- 
regional relationship of various strata is slowly 
being demonstrated. 

Pacific Coast archaeology is characterized by 
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a great deal of necessary reconnaissance, per- 
haps the most important of which is carried 
forward in areas to be flooded by multi-purpose 
dams. In addition, excavations in important lo- 
calities proceed as circumstances permit. Salient 
problems include the determination of relation- 
ships between various areas and the correlation 
of developments within the region with those 
in the Southwest, Great Basin and Plateau areas, 
There are indications that evidence of Early 
Man, so far found on the surface in some parts 
of the region, will be found to be wide-spread. 
Problems surrounding such eventual discoveries 
are legion, involving the coordination of geo- 
logic and other studies such as have begun in 
Oregon and in the southerly sections. 

In September and October of 1946 the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, excavated a burial site near 
Concord in the Ignacio Valley. A thin occupa- 
tion area and nine associated burials were found 
beneath a layer of water-deposited alluvium 48 
inches thick. This alluvium exhibited two well- 
defined soil profiles indicating two post-occu- 
pation periods of deposition. These profiles were 
studied by the Division of Soils, and a report 
by Earl Stone and Frank Harradine indicates 
that the profile is “mature” and belongs to the 
Tierra Series. The petrological studies yield a 
minimum date of 4000 years and a maximum of 
8000 years. The cultural material closely re- 
sembles that from the lower levels of the oldest 
San Francisco Bay shell mounds for which 
dates of three to four millennia have been pos- 
tulated by three investigators working inde- 
pendently. Thus at least the minimum age 
estimate of the Concord site seems reasonable. 

Sherburn F. Cook, Division of Physiology, 
and Hans Jenney, Division of Soils, of the Uni- 
versity at Berkeley are conducting an investiga- 
tion of considerable interest to ethnologists and 
archaeologists. Part of this work was reported 
by Cook and Treganza (1947). A large number 
of soil samples from strata pits on sites from 
the three main time levels of Central California 
occupation sites are being subjected to chemical 
analysis. Phenomena of petrological nature have 
been observed in Indian mounds and it is hoped 
that observation of changes in a more or less 
dated series will yield some idea of the time 
involved for such changes to develop. Quanti- 
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tative and qualitative chemical analyses of such 
substances as lime, carbonates and nitrogen, 
directly related to human habitation and the 
time it occurred, may amplify archaeological 
estimates of age. Provided adequate sampling 
techniques can be devised, and a sufficient num- 
ber of sites tested, this method of “chemical 
archaeology” may prove to be a new and ex- 
tremely useful archaeological technique. 

S. F. Cook and R. F. Heizer have received a 
grant from the Viking Fund to carry out further 
research on the problem of the dating of min- 
eralized human bone. A preliminary report has 
been published (Cook and Heizer, 1947). 
Chemical analyses of sections of long bones 
have proved to be the most useful at the present 
time. The quantities and combinations of sub- 
stances such as nitrogen, calcium, phosphorus, 
etc. appear to have a direct relation to the 
length of time the bone has been buried. The 
project is still in the experimental stage but, to 
date, the indications are that an extremely use- 
ful technique may eventually became available. 

During the season of 1947, the Department 
of Anthropology at Berkeley sent out three 
separate archaeological expeditions. R. F. 
Heizer excavated a burial-occupation deposit 
attributed to the Early Central California Ho- 
tizon. The discoveries indicate that this site is 
one of the most variable on record for this 
Horizon since it includes many features which 
become characteristic of the succeeding Middle 
Horizon. Russell Newman, with nine University 
students, excavated two sites in the Sacramento 
Valley. The Richards site produced evidence of 
prehistoric and late historic occupation. The 
position in the cross section of the second site, 
the Johnson site, has not been announced. The 
third field party was a joint undertaking of the 
Departments of Anthropology of the University 
of California at Los Angeles and Berkeley. Ex- 
cavation was directed by A. E. Treganza and 
Miss C. E. Malamud. The culture disclosed has 
been named the Topanga culture. It cannot be 
correlated with anything so far discovered in 
California. Heavy duty core implements pre- 
dominate; the basin metate, ovoid wedge- 
shaped profile manos, and Gypsum Cave type 
projectile points seem characteristic. It is possi- 
ble that the San Dieguito-Lake Mohave flaked 
tools are combined here with metates and ex- 
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tended burials already known in the Oak Grove 
culture of Santa Barbara. The site seems to be 
of considerable antiquity. All stone implements 
are heavily patinated and the skeletal material 
is altered. It is hoped that geo-morphologists and 
soil chemists will be able to assist in dating the 
deposit. Further excavation is planned for 1948. 
Franklin Fenenga and C. E. Smith, grad- 
uate students at Berkeley, spent the sum- 
mer surveying sections of central Oregon and 
the Columbia River Valley. Three Corps of 
Engineer reservoir areas on the Santian and 
Middle Fork of the Willamette river yielded 
no evidence of aboriginal sites. The Columbia 
River survey resulted in the location of 120 
sites and extensive surface collections. Smith 
continued survey work in Napa, Yolo, and 
Aolano counties on four Bureau of Reclamation 
reservoir site areas, Fenenga, research assistant 
at Berkeley, will prepare an analysis of ma- 
terial from the Middle Central California Ho- 
rizon. Russell Newman is progressing with an 
anthropometric survey of skeletal material from 
the Early, Middle and Late culture horizons. 
At the instigation of Edwin F. Walker of the 
Southwest Museum the Archaeological Associa- 
tion of Southern California was founded. It has 
been very active. The purpose of the Association 
is to record and locate all aboriginal sites still 
remaining in southern California, its chief func- 
tion thus far has been the investigation of areas 
soon to be drowned by proposed dams or 
destroyed by the construction of highways or 
other building operations. Five other museums 
are cooperating with the Southwest Museum. 
Specimens found by survey parties are de- 
posited in the nearest sponsoring museum; 
records now in manuscript form will be syste- 
matically entered on punch cards and located 
on maps. All of these data will be available to 
the cooperating museums and accredited stu- 
dents. The Association has been recognized by 
both State and Federal authorities; construc- 
tion crews have been directed to notify the As- 
sociation when Indian material is encountered. 
Dr. L. S. Cressman, University of Oregon, 
had a field party on the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation which started a program intended to 
determine whether cultural affiliations of the 
area are more closely allied to the Plateau or 
Northern Great Basin and what, if any, affilia- 
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tion appears in time. Houses of varying types, 
containing few artifacts, were excavated. They 
were, apparently, recent in date and in some 
instances may have been inhabited when the 
Reservation was established. A cave on the 
Sprague River was excavated giving promise of 
establishing a chronology for the region. The 
cultural affinities of the few artifacts in the 
upper levels have not been announced. Refer- 
ence to material beneath a layer of pumice is 
made in the section on Early Man. 

Erna Gunther, University of Washington, re- 
ports that surveys were begun on San Juan 
Island by three students who lived in a small 
cabin cruizer. Further survey is projected for 
1948. The Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History has concentrated on fossil animals of the 
Pleistocene. However, 22 village sites have been 
thoroughly surveyed and five sites have been 
excavated. This work will continue in 1948. 
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THE SOUTHWEST® 


Archaeologists define the American South- 
west as the region centering in Arizona, New 


5 The assistance of J. O. Brew, Frank H. H. 
Roberts, and others is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Mexico, Colorado and Utah. There are no rigid 
boundaries of this region; the margins may be 
located in California, Nevada, Mexico, Texas, 
Kansas and Wyoming. Aside from work which 
is, or has been, sponsored by at least fifteen 
museums and Departments of Anthropology 
located in the area, significant investigations 
have been carried on by organizations located 
outside the area. Some of those having long 
term projects have been: The Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, and the Logan Museum 
of Beloit College. Short term projects were 
financed by various foundations or sponsored 
in part by such institutions as Columbia Uni- 
versity, The Alumnz Association of Bryn Mawr 
College, and Washington and Jefferson College. 

Recent archaeological work in the Southwest 
is marked by many refinements in field and 
laboratory techniques, resulting in better know!- 
edge of stratigraphy. The tree ring method of 
dating is being constantly expanded and the 
dates so determined are influencing hypotheses 
concerning culture development and distribu- 
tion. Perhaps the strongest trend has been the 
great emphasis upon the classification of cul- 
tural material. Various “methods,” most of 
which stem from one fundamental concept, 
have been devised. These attempt to arrange in 
order cultural material found on a single site or 
group of sites. In accomplishing this it is be- 
lieved that trends of cultural development in 
the region can be demonstrated. This preoccu- 
pation with systematics, referred to in archae- 
ology as “the taxonomic method” has been 
largely responsible for the definition of four 
“roots” or parent stems of Southwestern culture. 
It has become the custom to classify all units of 
culture under one of these roots or to describe 
a unit as a mixture of two or more. Even so it 
has been impossible to discard completely the 
ideas concerning culture sequence in the Pueblo 
area which were the result of discussions initi- 
ated at the Pecos conference in 1927. The names 
of the four “roots,” Anasazi, Hohokam, Mogol- 
lon and Patayan are frequent in the literature. 
However, the familiar terms, Basket Maker II 
and III and the several divisions of Pueblo 
culture, having been defined more precisely, are 
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still in general use. Added to this, of course, are 
new units variously named, which are applied to 
aggregations of cultural material recently dis- 
covered. 

A non-specialist may be confused to find the 
cultural material from a stratum named specifi- 
cally and described, for example, as a combina- 
tion of Pueblo II (Anasazi) and varieties of 
Hohokam and Mogollon. However, such a 
situation is indicative of progress for, despite an 
excess of terminological baggage, concepts of 
culture development are changing. The older 
“two dimensional” ideas are being slowly modi- 
fied by recognition of the fact that products of 
industry are but one facet in the complex struc- 
ture of human culture. 

Of late, research in the field, laboratory work 
and also publication have refined and enlarged 
the definition of Anasazi. The whole trend of 
development beginning as early as a.p. 300, ap- 
pears to have centered in the northern part of 
the area. After a.p. 1800 there were major shifts, 
particularly to the South, of some of the Pueblo 
cultures. Many, but not all students, recognize 
marginal extensions into Nevada, Kansas and 
Texas. Relationships with southern Arizona and 
Mexico have been postulated; some of these are 
subject to controversy. 

A great deal of work has been done on the 
Anasazi but even so there are great and ex- 
ceedingly important gaps in our knowledge. 
This is particularly true of proto-historic and 
historic periods. A few of the significant publi- 
cations are listed. Earl H. Morris (1939) dis- 
cusses data including material from Basket 
Maker III through Pueblo III, dated between 
AD. 700 and 1300. This volume includes an im- 
portant appendix on the technology of pottery 
by Anna O. Shephard. Hurst (1940-1944) reports 
on work, sponsored by the Museum of Western 
State College, on Basket Maker II sites on the 
Uncompaghre Plateau. The results of excava- 
tion in southeastern Utah and a very important 
general discussion of archaeological background 
and systematics have been published by the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University (Brew, 
1946). Knowledge of the development of later 
Pueblo cultures was greatly increased through 
the publication of Mera (1939). 1939 was the 
last field season of the Peabody Museum in the 
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Jeddito Valley in Arizona. The work of the pre- 
ceding four years included excavation of numer- 
ous small sites and the Pueblo of Awatovi. The 
account of this latter will appear in a series of 
monographs to include studies of ethnobotany, 
dendrochronology and all aspects of the human 
occupation. The first of these has been pub- 
lished (Hack 1942a, 1942b). 

Martin and Willis (1940), Morris and Burgh 
(1941), Hall (1944) are additional publications 
of note. Another important publication by 
Anna O. Shepard (1942) illustrates the place 
ceramic technological analysis occupies in 
archaeological research. Most striking is the 
evidence of trade in prehistoric times and the 
possibility of furthering knowledge of economic 
and social relations between local and larger 
units of population. 

The division of culture known as Hohokam 
has been vigorously discussed for some twenty 
years. Ideas concerning this material were 
pointed up by H. S. Gladwin, Emil W. Haury 
and E. B. Sayles and their associates working 
at Gila Pueblo. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant publication was the two-volume mono- 
graph (Gladwin, 1937) published by Gila 
Pueblo. Various papers in this series have 
followed; they serve as amendments to the 
initial discussion. Hohokam is a “culture” hav- 
ing many peculiar characteristics which is best 
known in the Gila and Salt River basins in the 
vicinity of Phoenix, Arizona. Significant but 
scattered finds indicate a distribution well to the 
south into Mexico. The date of the first appear- 
ance of Hohokam is debatable. Due to the 
absence of tree rings, empirical methods have 
been responsible for estimates varying from B.c. 
800 to a.p. 600-650. Present ideas are that the 
early phases of Hohokam were influenced by re- 
lationships with Mogollon and, during slightly 
later periods, by chance contacts with early 
Anasazi peoples. During the latter part of the 
span of time in which Hohokam is known to 
have existed, a period ending about a.p. 1400, 
the northeastern part of the Hohokam territory 
was overrun by the Salado peoples, i.e. Ansazi 
of Pueblo IV. The fate of Hohokam is unknown 
though some suggest that they were the ances- 
tors of the present day Pima Indians. 

In spite of the fact that there is considerable 
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knowledge of the Hohokam, the amount of 
excavation which has been done is very small 
when compared, for instance, with Anasazi. 
Lack of extensive work is reflected in the litera- 
ture. Aside from the publications of Gila Pueblo, 
we may mention the work of Fulton and Tuthill 
(1940, 1945), McGregor (1941), Colton (1941) 
and Haury (1945). 

Some years ago excavations along the Mogol- 
lon rim in southwestern New Mexico brought 
to light cultural material which appeared to 
differ from Anasazi and Hohokam. In spite of 
continued work on Mogollon, and contrary to 
the opinions of some experts, the status of the 
Mogollon root is questionable. Some students, 
in defining Mogollon, believe they demonstrate 
the existence of features which differentiate it 
from Anasazi and Hohokam. Others question 
the validity of these definitions on the grounds 
that Mogollon has very few undisputed distinc- 
tive traits. 

It has been postulated that Mogollon is very 
early, if not the earliest, pottery-making culture 
in the Southwest. Furthermore, some hold that 
Mogollon was directly preceded by the Cochise 
culture.* Such an hypothesis provides a sketchy 
framework for a sequence of culture develop- 
ment beginning before 8.c. 8000 and lasting to 
the present time. In various publications, ele- 
ments of Mogollon have been identified in 
phases of other cultures, for example, in the 
earliest phases of Hohokam and especially in 
the Pueblo cultures such as Basket Maker III 
and Pueblo I. It should be emphasized that the 
argument is composed of a series of working 
hypotheses the validity of which is questioned 
even by the seriously enthusiastic proponents. 
In spite of the importance and interest of this 
hypothetical cultural root relatively few sites 
have been excavated.’ 

The fourth cultural root, Patayan, has only 
recently been announced. The cultural material 
which forms the basis for the hypothesis is 
found on the edge of the Southwest, particularly 
in the Colorado River valley. Patayan includes 


® See Sayles and Antevs, 1941, for a description 
of the Cochise Culture. 

7 Cf. exp. Martin, Rinaldo and Kelley, 1940, 1943; 
Haury, 1940; McGregor, 1941. 


the materials Gladwin (1937, etseq.) included 
in the “Yuman Root” of the Gila Pueblo system 
of classification. One of the primary discussions 
of this root is by Colton (1939). Since that time a 
few papers have added some details and discus. 
sions, for example, Gladwin (1943); but as yet 
progress in the definition of this section of 
southwestern prehistory is slow and its position 
is tentative. 

During 1947, Emil W. Haury resumed full- 
scale operation of the University of Arizona 
Field School at Point of Pines in the San Carlos 
Apache Indian Reservation, eastern Arizona, A 
large site corresponding in time to late Pueblo 
III and early Pueblo IV in the north was exca- 
vated and numerous new sites of earlier periods 
were discovered. Anthropologists who attend 
the Southwestern Conference at Point of Pines 
in 1948 will see the finest and most efficient 
archaeological camp that has ever been de- 
signed. 

A grant by the University of Utah Research 
Committee enabled the Department of Anthro- 
pology to carry out partial excavation of two 
caves on Stansbury Island in Great Salt Lake. 
The results will be published in the spring of 
1948 by Mr. Sidney Jameson. At least four cul- 
tural levels were recognized: Shoshoni, Pro- 
montory, Puebloid, and Blackrock-Deadman. 
Professor Ray Marshall will employ the stratig- 
raphy discovered as an aid to the study of 
chronological sequences in the Lake Bonneville- 
Great Salt Lake series. It is expected that the 
combination of geological and archaeological 
work will product more adequate dating for 
archaeological materials at the site and in the 
region. 

Excavations were completed in the area to be 
flooded by the Davis dam on the Colorado 
River. The work was done by the National 
Park Service in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation under the supervision of Eric K. 
Reed. Gordon Baldwin was in charge of the 
work, In addition to the excavation of sites pro- 
ducing material from the so-called Patayan cul- 
ture, previous surveys had collected material 
from 155 recorded sites. 

Gila Pueblo has undertaken archaeological 
excavation at Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- 
rado. Deric O'Bryan has excavated completely 
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or in part two early pueblos and a classic 
Pueblo site. Currently, Gila Pueblo also is at- 
tempting to secure datable wood and is defining 
the characteristics of early St. Johns Poly- 
chrome, one of the most important trade wares 
of the prehistoric southwest. Gila Pueblo is 
also engaged in the dendrochronological study 
of wood from its excavations and also series 
sent in by other institutions. Two Medallion 
Papers have been distributed: Brues (1946), 
Gladwin (n.d.). 

Paul S. Martin of the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History continued his excavation at 
Pine Lawn in the Mogollon Country of western 
New Mexico, assisted by Ernst Antevs, George 
Quimby and John Rinaldo of the Museum Staff 
and E. B. Sayles of the Arizona State Museum. 
A pre-pottery horizon was located and exca- 
vated. The site along West Leggett Creek, and 
the artifacts found, bear striking resemblances 
to the Cochise material of eastern and southern 
Arizona. In addition, eleven pit houses were 
excavated at three sites of later occupations, 
with Pine Lawn, Three Circle and Reserve 
Phases represented. The pit house excavations 
served to round out the work at Pine Lawn by 
bringing in phases which correspond chrono- 
logically to divisions of the Developmental 
Period on the plateau to the north. 

J. O. Brew and E. B. Danson conducted a 
rapid preliminary reconnaissance in a quad- 
rangle of some 10,000 square miles in Arizona 
and New Mexico. The survey examined 106 
sites and traversed 6,200 miles in Apache, Gila, 
Cibola and Crook National Forests and in the 
area immediately to the north of U. S. Highway 
60. As a result the northern third of the region 
was selected for more extensive reconnaissance 
in 1948, north of the latitude of Luna, New 
Mexico, an area in which the surface indications 
reveal a mixture of “northern” and “southern” 
traits in all periods. 

Herbert Dick, a graduate student at Harvard 
University, excavated two rock shelters near 
Tucumcari, New Mexico, as an emergency proj- 
ect for the Smithsonian Institution’s River 
Basin Surveys. He also investigated a promising 
looking cave in the Sandia Mountains in search 
of further evidence of the Sandia culture, but 
the results were negative. He concluded his 
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season with a reconnaissance of sites in and 
around the Plains of San Augustine. 

The University of New Mexico held its 
annual Summer School in Chaco Canyon with 
a program which included the excavation of a 
Developmental Pueblo pit house and a field 
trip in northern Mexico. Paul Reiter was in 
charge of both these operations. The University 
was host to the Southwestern Conference which 
convened in late July at Chaco Canyon. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association was held at the Univer- 
sity in Albuquerque during the Christmas 
Vacation. W. W. Hill, the new chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology with his staff 
and with the enthusiastic cooperation of other 
southwestern anthropologists succeeded in pro- 
viding a memorable meeting characterized for 
the first time by an almost complete roster of 
the professional anthropologists of the western 
half of the country, along with sizable delega- 
tions from the Middle West and the East.’ 

The archaeology of Texas, particularly the 
north, became known through the publication 
of “Culture Complexes and Chronology in 
Northern Texas” (Krieger 1946). This extremely 
important book instills considerable order into 
a previously chaotic and unknown situation. 
Furthermore, associations and _ relationships 
with culture complexes in the Southwest, Plains 
and Lower Mississippi Valley are indicated and 
proved insofar as the data permit. An im- 
portant paper discussing the Clear Fork Focus, 
a specialization of a widespread archaic cul- 
tural pattern, has also been published (Kelly, 
1947), 

The Department of Anthropology, University 
of Texas, has not engaged in much actual field- 
work but has acted in an advisory capacity for 
several undertakings. J. Charles Kelley is con- 
tinuing work on the extensive results of WPA 
excavations in the Colorado River Valley of 
Central Texas. T. N. Campbell made a brief 
survey of the Texas and Tamaulipas shoreline in 


® The preceding notes have been selected and 
briefed from data kindly supplied the author. Be- 
cause of limitations of space it seemed wise to 
omit many additional details, doubtless of impor- 
tance. Most of these will be found in “Notes and 
News,” American Antiquity, vol. xiii, no. 3, 1948. 
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company with a geologist, W. Armstrong Price 
of Corpus Christi. Shoreline changes and dune 
formation of the geologically Recent Period, and 
their relation to climate, may well aid in dating 
archaeological remains. Artifacts collected, par- 
ticularly Hausteca pottery, will, it is hoped, 
carry the sequence outlined by Ekholm at 
Tampico eastward around the Gulf. Alex 
Krieger of the University carried on various 
survey trips, some of which extended to north- 
ern Louisiana and southeastern Arkansas. A 
number of mounds, some previously unreported, 
were recorded. It appears that the actual build- 
ing of the mounds belongs to a period earlier 
than Caddoan, but not Coles Creek as previ- 
ously thought. This material will appear in 
Krieger’s projected publication of the Davis site 
“Alto Mound” where, also, evidence of borrow- 
ing of ceramics from southern Mexico will be 
produced. 

Joe Ben Wheat surveyed and carried on the 
salvage of materials from sites in the Addicks 
reservoir area under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s River Basin Surveys. Three 
middens were extensively tested to obtain com- 
parative stratigraphy and two were almost com- 


pletely worked out. An interesting progression 
of cultural material from non-pottery to pottery 
bearing culture complexes, extending down to 
the beginning of the historic period, was estab- 


lished. Trade wares, Tchefuncte Rocker 
Stamped and Chinchuba Brushed, appeared, 
giving rise to a judgment that the period of oc- 
cupation following the appearance of pottery 
lasted from about a.p. 900 to 1700. The latter 
date is based on a type of projectile point, the 
Perdiz Pointed Stem, which has been fairly well 
established as belonging to that period in Texas. 
Additional work is needed to substantiate the 
opinion that the sites may be attributed to the 
Akokisa band of the Atakapan Indians. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, joined the River Basin Sur- 
veys to work on the Horde’s Creek reservoir and 
others. He was greatly aided in his extensive 
survey work by the cooperation of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
University of Texas has loaned him laboratory 
space and the facilities there will aid greatly in 
the interpretation of his material. 
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EARLY MAN® 


The initial discovery at Folsom, New Mexico, 
of “Folsom Points” in association with ex- 
tinct forms of bison and other animals has been 
substantiated by a great many discoveries in 
North America. In addition, various finds such 
as Minnesota Man, Yuma Points and so forth 
have provided much food for thought. Excava- 


* The assistance of Frank H. H. Roberts is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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tions at the Lindenmeier Site (Roberts, 1940a; 
Bryan and Ray, 1940) and Sandia Cave (Hib- 
ben, 1941 and Bryan, 1941) the definition of the 
Cochise Culture in Arizona (Sayles and Antevs, 
1941), the exploration of Ventana Cave (Haury, 
1943), excavations in Oregon (Cressman, 1940; 
Cressman and Laughlin, 1941) and scattered 
work in many other sections of the country 
(Roberts, 1940b, 1948) have proved beyond a 
doubt that the continent has been inhabited for 
many thousands of years. Harrington’s recent 
(1948) publication has been long awaited. Re- 
connaissance and excavations carried on since 
1938 have brought to light Folsom points and 
other artifacts at Borax Lake, California. These 
were found in a context indicating that they 
were deposited in the Great Pluvial Period of 
Late Pleistocene and early Recent date. Har- 
rington provides an important and cogent dis- 
cussion of the material and its age. 

The dating of the material has been of neces- 
sity referred to geologists. As is inevitable sev- 
eral approaches to the problem and varying 
basic assumptions have produced several dates 
for as many locations. Dating has so far de- 
pended upon geological events characteristic of 
the various regions in which sites have been 
located. In the northern part of the continent 
glacial moraines and associated phenomena 
serve as the basis for sequences. In the south- 
west fluctuations in climate, as seen in lake de- 
posits and soil levels, are synchronized with 
movements of glacial ice. In the northwest 
dating is relative to layers of volcanic ash which 
may be referred to events the chronology of 
which is checked by the incidence of various 
phenomena. The discrepancy in dates, such as 
25,000 and 10,000 (modified by estimates of 
error) for the Lindenmeier site is due largely to 
disagreement concerning basic points of refer- 
ence. Many of these are tentatively referred to 
events in Europe the dating of which appears 
to be more definite in spite of differences of 
opinion of European investigators. 

One of the major difficulties with the study 
of Early Man is that the geological dating pro- 
duces in the archaeological sequence a gap of 
many thousands of years. This seems to be true 
even in the Southwest. The continuous section 
claimed for the Cochise culture is controversial. 
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There are, in this case, disconformities such as 
at Ventana Cave (Haury, 1942) which appear as 
valid interruptions of the sequence. Some criti- 
cism has been leveled at archaeologists (e.g., 
Strong, 1947) for the tendency to accept without 
apparent reservations the work done by geolo- 
gists and others. The conclusion is that archae- 
ologists should emphasize evidence of typologi- 
cal sequences in cultural material for the pur- 
pose of determining at least relative chronolo- 
gies. These are intended to supplement the work 
done by geologists and others. The criticism 
may be valid in a few instances. However, it is 
true that the interpretation of the age of strata 
lying in a geological or other context is the task 
of specialists. Archaeologists are not in a posi- 
tion to judge the details of the work. Final 
opinions must, in the end, depend upon true 
collaboration where all available data, including 
cultural interpretations, are brought to bear on 
the problem of dating remains. 

The search for evidence of Early Man con- 
tinues apace but progress is slow because sites 
located in places permitting adequate analysis 
are difficult to find and usually expensive to 
excavate. During 1947 an excavation under the 
direction of L. S. Cressman, University of Ore- 
gon, excavated a stratified cave deposit on the 
Sprague River in Oregon. The earliest occupa- 
tion is separated from subsequent ones by a 
layer of pumice and is tentatively assigned to 
an estimated date of 10,000 s.c. The nature of 
the pumice deposit suggests that it can be cor- 
related with other phenomena dating approxi- 
mately ten thousand years ago. Further explora- 
tion is planned for the summer of 1948. 

Test excavations under the River Valley Pro- 
gram of the Smithsonian Institution on a num- 
ber of sites in the MacNary Reservoir area on 
the Columbia River revealed deposits under 
layers of volcanic ash. These are dated by 
geologists at about 4000 years ago. 

An important site was partially excavated by 
C. B. Schultz and W. D. Frankfurter of the 
University of Nebraska working in cooperation 
with the Missouri Valley Program of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is claimed that Yuma type 
points and other artifacts of ancient type were 
discovered, indicating occupation of Terrace 2 
which possibly is referable to a time prior to the 
climax of Mankato glaciation. This hypothesis 
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is controversial but it is expected that work 
projected for 1948 will clarify the situation. This 
will be true particularly if cooperation by 
archaeologists, palaeontologists, geologists, soil 
scientists and others can be arranged. 

A Folsom point was found by Raymond M. 
Thompson of the U. S. Biological Survey on a 
high ridge near the headwaters of the Utukok 
River north of the Brooks Range in Alaska. The 
location is 180 miles southwest of Point Barrow 
and 70 miles southeast of Point Lay. This is an 
extremely interesting discovery and represents 
the farthest north that traces of Folsom man 
have been found to date. The fact that it came 
from a section considerably north of Bering 
Strait makes it all the more interesting. 

Several discoveries during reconnaissance of 
the Missouri Basin in Wyoming and Montana 
by the River Basin Surveys of the Smithsonian 
Institution suggest that a number of sites may 
well fit into the gap or at least reduce to a 
considerable extent the seeming great length 
of time between the Palaeo-Indian and the 
earliest cultures of the later period in the area. 

In general it is likely that archaeologists will 
have to recognize that there were certain times 
when drought and other climatic phenomena 
made some areas so inhospitable that people 
moved out for a time, but, taking the country 
as a whole, we may find that there was an un- 
broken occupation following the arrival of the 
first immigrants by way of a route leading out 
of northeastern Asia. The hypothesis of such a 
route has been the subject of much speculation. 
Early migrations are impossible to document for 
lack of data in both continents. There are at 
least two points of view. One, based on geologi- 
cal dating, necessitates the discovery in Asia 
and northern North America of ancient sites 
containing Folsom Points or their proto-types. 
The need for stratified materials is imperative. 
Arguments based on typology compare known 
artifacts in Asia with those in America and 
reach an opinion that the geological dating is 
very much too early. The arguments cannot be 
resolved or even continued profitably until more 
work on the ground has been done. The ques- 
tion of later migrations and diffusions of cul- 
ture, including protohistoric and historic events 
has been carefully and completely discussed in 
an important book The Prehistory of North 
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America as Seen from the Yukon (de Laguna 
1947). 
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MIDDLE AMERICA” 


The high civilizations of the Maya, Aztec and 
other great peoples in this area have attracted 
world wide attention. Archaeological work in 
the past has been largely a search for and study 


*° The assistance of Gordon Ekholm is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


of the spectacular in the form of the magnificent 
buildings characteristic of the cities. Also, much 
attention has been paid to the art which had 
reached a very high level. Of late, the necessity 
for more detailed work has been responsible for 
a growing emphasis upon stratigraphic excava- 
tions, surveys and similar studies. In addition, 
more attention is being paid to regions on the 
fringes of the centers of civilization. This latter 
is exemplified by the work of MacNeish in 
Tamaulipas in 1946 (MacNeish, 1947) and by 
Ekholm and DuSolier in the Tampico region 
(DuSolier, Krieger, and Griffin, 1947). Following 
leads suggested by Ekholm’s previous work on 
the Panuco river, these studies, in various ways, 
serve to outline relationships between the 
Caddoan of north Texas, the lower Mississippi 
Valley cultures, and Mexican culture complexes. 
Important reconnaissance work on the Pacific 
Coast of Chiapas was carried on by Philip 
Drucker for the Smithsonian Institution and the 
National Geographic Society. No summary ac- 
count of this is available but it seems possible 
that late Pipil sites may have been discovered 
as well as good Plumbate sites and one particu- 
larly pure Miraflores-Finca Arizona site. Of 
great interest is a kitchen midden three meters 
high having pottery in the top layers and none 
in the bottom. Additional survey work was done 
by Gordon Ekholm, assisted by Rafael Orellana 
and, for part of the time, by Roberto Pavon. 
They worked in Vera Cruz between the Panuco 
river and Papantla, concentrating on the re- 
gion about Tuxpan. Excavations at Tabuco near 
Tuxpan brought to light material correlating 
with Period II to VI in the Tampico-Panuco 
sequence (for this sequence cf. Ekholm 1944), 
During the first part of 1947, Helmut de 
Terra continued his search for Early Man sites 
in various portions of Central Mexico. His most 
important discovery was that of a human skele- 
ton found under conditions indicating consider- 
able antiquity at Tepexpan (de Terra, 1947). 
In Mexico the varied projects of the Instituto 
de Antropologia were continued. At Monte 
Alban, Jorge Acosta reconstructed some build- 
ings. Later he planned to begin work at Tula. 
Hugo Moedano was at La Quemada in Zaca- 
tecas while Garcia Payén excavated several 
sites in Vera Cruz. Wilfrido DuSolier continued 
work at Tamuin in Huasteca, The work at 
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Tlatelolco under the direction of Pablo Mar- 
tinez del Rio, and the excavations at Tlatico 
supervised by Miguel Covarrubias were carried 
forward. 

An expedition financed by the United Fruit 
Company and supervised by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington worked at the now famous 
site of Bonampak in eastern Chiapas. Dis- 
covered in 1946, the site is outstanding for its 
one building of three rooms, the interior walls 
of which are completely covered with well pre- 
served and extremely fine colored frescoes, the 
most important yet discovered in the Maya area. 

A. Ledyard Smith of the Carnegie Institution 
excavated the site of Nabaj in Guatemala. A cut 
in a mound revealed a stratified series of burials 
and tombs dating from the early portion of the 
Initial Series Period up to the 11th century. The 
staff of the Carnegie Institution was busy in 
several other fields. An archaeological survey 
was made of the Pacific coastal slope and 
coastal plain of Guatemala by E. M. Shook. 
This correlated with the work of Philip Drucker 
in Mexico mentioned above. Shook and Kidder 
excavated a tomb near Colombia south of 
Quetzaltenango bringing to light urn burials 
and an early form of plumbate pottery. Shook 
also excavated what seems certainly to be a 
communal subterranean sweat bath. Later 
Shook spent some time on the United Fruit 
Company's new development at Tiquisate 
where important data and materials from 
coastal cultures of the Early and Late Classic 
Periods were collected. 

The United Fruit Company continued with 
the excavation and repair of Zaculeu. Several 
important structures including a ball court were 
cleared and repaired. A number of graves were 
found during the process. At the principal pyra- 
mid a large tomb rich in pottery and jades was 
opened, It had been believed that Zaculeu was 
occupied at the time of the Spanish Conquest 
and had been the capital of the Mam Maya. 
The excavations have yielded little or no ma- 
terial of the proto-historic period, all finds being 
referable to Classic times. 

The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University also had an expedition in 
Guatemala. Robert Wauchope and a student, 
Ray Morino, excavated first at Zacualpa, De- 
partment of Quiche, in an attempt to obtain 


data on the Pokom Phase of Zacualpa chro- 
nology, and to correlate major Zacualpa struc- 
tures with the phases previously established in 
the 1935 excavations there. Later the expedition 
moved to Utatlan to sink some test pits. When 
the rainy season made further work impractical, 
the men spent their time on reconnaissance or 
on the study of artifacts at hand. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Several general tendencies in South America 
seem to stand out. One is the interest in coopera- 
tive research programs, as represented by the 
Vira project. This involves more than collabora- 
tion of archaeologists; it recognizes the need for 
integration of archaeological materials with 


11 This summary has been contributed by Wendell 
C. Bennett. Additions, editorial and otherwise, have 
been made by the author and by Donald Collier. 
These contributions are gratefully acknowledged. 
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those from related disciplines. Another tendency 
is for broad interpretations of cultural history. 
This is illustrated by Julian Steward’s American 
Culture History (1947), which is based in large 
part upon archaeological findings. A recent 
trend in South American Archaeology is to 
present summaries of rather large areas. This 
is illustrated by the first two volumes of the 
Handbook of South American Indians (1946), 
which give archaeological summaries of Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and Argen- 
tina. Volumes three and four, which are now in 
press, will add Brazil, Venezuela, and the West 
Indies. For 1947, only Howard’s account of 
Lowland South America can be cited. However, 
previous to that are Bennett’s two summaries of 
Colombia and Ecuador (1944); Osgood and 
Howard’s summary of Venezuela (1943); and 
Alfred Kidder’s summary of Venezuela (1944). 
In press for future publication, presumably 
during 1948, by the American Museum of 
Natural History, is a handbook on Peru by 
Wendell C. Bennett. This will sum up the pre- 
history of Peru. A résumé of Argentina which 
was prepared by W. C. Bennett, Everett Bleiler, 
Frank Sommer, Gordon Willey and George 
Howard, will be published in the Yale series 
during 1948. 

The results of a conference on Peruvian 
Archaeology held in July at the Viking Fund, 
will appear as Memoir no. 4 of the Society for 
American Archaeology, under the title, A Re- 
appraisal of Peruvian Archaeology (Bennett, 
1947). This will include several papers, especial- 
ly those by Steward, Strong, Armillas, Willey 
and Bennett, which attack large functional, de- 
velopmental interpretations of the Peruvian 
prehistoric picture. These papers attempt to in- 
tegrate many aspects of archaeology over this 
broad region and to add sociological interpreta- 
tion. In the cases of Steward, Strong and 
Armillas, the type of developmental sequence 
established for Peru is compared with that in 
Middle America. There is no indication, for- 
tunately, that these trends towards broader 
interpretations will curtail in any way new 
exploration or interest in new intensive excava- 
tions. 

Information concerning significant reconnais- 
sance and excavation by Sr. Rafael Larco Hoyle 
and his associates during 1945-1946 will’ be 
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found in American Antiquity, vol. 13, no. 3. In 
general, the year 1947 is not marked by much 
outstanding field investigation, either by scien- 
tists of the local countries or by outsiders. The 
work achieved will be listed by countries. 


CotomsiA Various field excavations during 
1946 have been reported in American Antiquity, 
vol. 13, no. 1. These and some present work 
essentially continue work at the classic sites of 
San Augustin, Tierradentro, and Santa Marta. 
No reports have yet appeared. Andrew H. 
Whiteford and Moreau Maxwell, Logan Mu- 
seum, Beloit, are planning a program of work 
in the Sinu region. It is believed that a pre- 
liminary expedition has already been made. 
This little known area, reported by the Span- 
iards as famous for mounds and fine gold, 
should produce important results, although ex- 
cavation conditions in the tropical environment 
will be difficult. Ceramics of a very distinctive 
type taken from this area on the Lower Atrato 
River are in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

John Rowe of the Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology, Smithsonian Institution, who is co- 
operating with the Archaeological Institute 
Universidad del Cauca, Popayan, reports the 
following: The Institute is giving courses in 
ethnology and archaeology and is conducting 
field work in both these fields. Rowe spent last 
summer doing ethnology among the Gambia 
(Moguex) Indians and making an archaeological 
survey in their territory. He visited thirteen 
habitation sites, excavated one tomb, and lo- 
cated several refuse deposits in the valleys. One 
of the latter, the first of this magnitude to be 
found, covers two acres and is four feet deep 
in places. The pottery from this refuse site is of 
a new type but has an affinity to the Upper 
Cauca style (Popayan) and perhaps to the 
Tierradentro style. 


Ecuapor No new field work has been re- 
ported. Edwin Ferdon, Jr. at the School for 
American Research in Santa Fe is presumably 
working up his collections from several years 
of survey. One article by Gordon Willey 
(1947a) uses a report on Ecuadorean mold-made 


figurines to discuss this process in the New 
World. 
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Peru The Vird Valley project of 1946 is the 
most recent major activity in Peru. The regular 
report in this program has appeared in Ameri- 
can Antiquity, vol. 12, p. 287, and Willey 
(1946) gives a more detailed account. A major 
publication on this program has not yet ap- 
peared, due largely to the fact that all study 
collections have been held up in Peru for de- 
tailed inspection, and have not yet been re- 
leased. Some short specific reports have been 
published by Strong in the National Geographic 
(1947); Willey in the Washington Academy of 
Sciences (1947b); and Collier in Chicago Natu- 
ral History Museum (1947). Although the bulk 
of the field work on the Vir program was com- 
pleted in 1946, Junius Bird of the American 
Museum of Natural History continued his ex- 
cavation on pre-ceramic sites in Chicama and 
Vira Valleys well into 1947. His excavations are 
some of the most significant that have been ac- 
complished in many years. He has demonstrated 
the importance of pre-ceramic agricultural oc- 
cupation and shown indications of considerable 
antiquity for such agriculture on the coast of 
Peru. Willey’s report of the Chiclin conference 
in 1946, American Antiquity, vol. 12, pp. 182- 
134, furnishes some detail on Bird’s work and 
other aspects of the program. It might be noted 
that extension of the Virt program to include a 
geographic survey by Webster McBryde and 
study of contemporary population by Allan 
Holmberg and Jorge Muelle, is still going on. 
The Vira program was conceived and executed 
as an area analysis of a small valley, combining 
archaeology, ethnology and history. As such it 
stands as a significant collaborative endeavor 
to attack a broad problem from various angles. 

Newman's monograph (1947) on skeletal ma- 
terial on the central coast is an important con- 
tribution in itself and also for the attempts to 
correlate physical types with archaeological 
periods. This is, also, the next to the last of a 
projected series of monographs from the Insti- 
tute of Andean Research program of 1941. The 
remaining volume is to be on Paracas and its 
famous textiles. The work was nearly completed 
by the late Dr. Julio Tello, before he died. The 
work will ultimately be completed by Tello’s 
first assistant, and successor as Director of the 
Museum, Dr. Rebecca Carrién Cachot. 

An article by Horkheimer and another by 


Kosok, have described and presented interpre- 
tations for the numerous lines seen on the desert 
near the Nazca Valley. These consist in align- 
ments of stones to form roadways, which cover 
immense stretches of the desert and follow 
certain definite patterns. Some consider these 
as astronomical markings, others interpret 
them otherwise. Their ultimate purpose, or 
period identification, is as yet unknown. Mr. 
Richard Schaedel, graduate student from Yale, 
spent most of the year making a survey of pre- 
Spanish stone sculpture in the highlands of 
Peru and Bolivia. 

A brief publication by Weibel (1947) on 
Peruvian earplugs illustrates the continued in- 
terest of art museums in pre-Colombian ma- 
terial. Another article. by O’Neale (1947) on 
Mochica textiles is a continuation of her indi- 
vidual analysis of weaving techniques; also a 
contribution to knowledge of early Chimu tex- 
tiles, which are rarely preserved. 

At the end of 1947 an Institute of Anthro- 
pology was formed at the University of Tru- 
jillo, Peru; Richard P. Schaedel, Director. The 
new institute will take over the archaeological 
museum already in existence at the University, 
conduct courses in ethnology and archaeology, 
and do archaeological field work. 


Cue No new work or publication has been 
reported. 


ArcENTINA Alberto Salas carried out new exca- 
vations in the Quebrada de Humahuaca in the 
Department of Juyjuy in the northwest, at a 
site called Estancia Grande. This work was 
done through a grant from the Viking Fund. 
His preliminary letters indicate that his work 
will add considerable detail to knowledge of 
this region. Publications received from Argen- 
tina include brief reports by Gonzalez, Oliva 
and Rusconi on local archaeological sites. A 
larger report by Serrano (1947) presents an 
overall picture of Argentine aborigines based 
largely on archaeological material. 


BouiviA No new field work reported. Sangines 
has published a short illustrated article on 
Tiahuanaco ceramics and says he has a mono- 
graph in preparation. Ryden has brought out 
a major work on his archaeological investiga- 
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tions in the Bolivian highlands. This includes 
results of seven stratigraphic pits at the site of 
Tiahuanaco and reports on many other sites 
which contain late Tiahuanaco and _post- 
Tiahuanaco material. It is of particular value 
for the distribution of late styles in the Titicaca 
basin. This monograph becomes of particular 
significance in connection with the work of the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard, and the publica- 
tions by Kidder (1943), Rowe (1944), and 
Tschopik (1946). 


Brazit The major report is by Howard on the 
prehistoric ceramic styles of Lowland South 
America which covers the known archaeological 
remains and will serve as an excellent back- 
ground for future work. A short paper by Meg- 
gers analyzes one pottery collection from 
Marajo Island, and is important as a guide for 
classification of this type of material. Mrs. Wat- 
son reports on a Guarani-Spanish site in south- 
em Brazil. It is one of the first accounts of 
archaeological remains in this region. 


VENEZUELA Dr. Walter Dupouy, Director of 
the Museo de Viencias Naturales de Caracas, 
has communicated a number of items to Ameri- 
can Antiquity. Jose M. Cruxent excavated a 
mound at the well known site of Torocon, 
Estado Aragua. Also he participated in the 
investigation of a shell mound in the zone of 
Manicuare, Araya Peninsula. This was part of a 
combined program including specialists in the 
fields of biology and geology. The material 
recovered resembled that from the Island of 
Pines, western Cuba. Cruxent also carried on 
surveys in various sections of the country. No 
publications during 1947 have come to hand. 
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FORTY-NINTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY DECEMBER 29-31, 1947 


SUMMARIES OF PAPERS PRESENTED BY AUTHORS 


HEALTH AND Society Greece: J. L. Angel, 
Delegate of the American Anthropological 
Association. 


The low nutrition level of much of the 
present-day world points to the question of 
how closely social vitality and co-operativeness 
may be linked with physical health. 

Ancient Greek skeletal remains show im- 
provement in health with the growth of civiliza- 
tion from ca. 1000-500 s.c. Together with such 
factors as mixture of people and ideas, relative 
climatic storminess, improved housing and bet- 
ter diet (eggs and wheat), this advance in health 
appears as a factor in the expansive energy of 
the Greeks when they set in motion our Western 
civilization. But this very effervescence of 
energy channeled in inter-state rivalries rather 
than maintenance of public works allowed great 
increase in malaria (and perhaps also tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, and eye diseases) from 400 B.c. 
onward. The work of Stephanos, Jones, and 
Withington has shown that endemic malaria 
was too tough a problem for the new scientific 
medicine and philosophy. And religious miracle 
cures at health resorts tried to relieve both the 
real and neurotic fear of disease. The Greeks 
were too busy with the drama of political com- 
petition radically to conserve their health. Yet 
there was a long time lag before the evidence 
of poorer health appeared in the middle ages in 
shrinking of population, plagues, much poorer 
teeth, and osteoporosis. There were many cen- 
turies during which revival would have been 
easy. Even such evidences of decline in health 
as the reduced fertility of the second century 
B.C. had socio-economic as well as hygienic 
causes and were almost balanced by improve- 
ments in city planning and in medical science. 


Like any other natural resource health is at 
an optimum level during growth of society, and 
can be neglected only at the society's peril. To 
be effective, medical and social (and political) 
repair and preventive measures have to go 
together. 


NorTEs ON THE or Soton: Henry S. Robin- 
son, University of Oklahoma. 


A reconsideration of the literary sources deal- 
ing with the Code of Solon suggests that the 
kurbeis and axones on which the code was in- 
scribed in the early years of the sixth century 
B.c. were originally placed on the Areopagus 
Hill, near the meeting place of the Areopagus 
Court; this court, according to Aristotle, was 
charged with the preservation and observation 
of the laws. In 462/1 B.c., at the time of the 
restriction of the powers of the Areopagus 
Court by Ephialtes, the Code of Solon was 
moved down into the Agora, where it was 
temporarily set up in or near the Bouleuterion. 
From this time, in order to signify the sever- 
ance of the Code from the supervision of the 
Areopagus, or ano boule, and its control by the 
Council of the Five-Hundred, the Athenians 
popularly referred to the Code as the katothen 
nomos. 

A review of the ancient references to the 
kurbeis and axones seems to justify the belief 
that these were both constructed of wood; that 
the word axon described a wooden framework 
of pyramidal shape about as tall as a man and 
mounted on a pivot; and that the kurbeis were 
triangular panels set into the four sides of each 
axon. Thus one axon contained four kurbeis, the 
text on which probably in each instance com- 
prised several chapters of the Code. In the late 
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fifth century, when the revised law code was 
‘inscribed on bifacial stelai, the term axon was 
retained as the heading for each of the principal 
divisions or chapters of the code. Evidence is 
adduced to suggest that the choice of the 
pyramidal shape for the axones was dictated by 
religious tradition and that this shape was par- 
ticularly sacred to those deities who were con- 
cerned, as was a large portion of the early 
Code, with murder and the absolution of blood- 


guilt. 


Tue BIOGENESIS OF THE Doric ENTABLATURE: 
Leicester B, Holland, Philadelphia, Pa. (No 
summary was submitted.) 


A Roman Portrarr in Rocuester: Elmer G. 
Suhr, University of Rochester. 


The head, which is the subject of my paper, 
is a Roman portrait of an aged man which I 
have assigned to the closing years of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius; its technique is of the florid 
style characteristic of that period. The general 
appearance of the face reminds one somewhat 
forcibly of Marcus himself, but since the literary 
sources tell us nothing about the features of the 
emperor and the shattered nose renders a com- 
parison with coins difficult, this identification is 
only a remote possibility. 

Because the marble is probably Pentelic and 
the intellectual expression is more suitable to a 
Greek than a Roman, I think the subject may 
have been an Athenian Kosmetes and so belong 
to the series of heads in the National Museum 
of Athens; these heads were published by 
Graindor (BCH, 1915). This portrait, supposed- 
ly found somewhere along the Appian Way, is 
now the property of the Memorial Art Gallery 
in Rochester, N.Y. 


SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATIONS IN THE JEWISH 
Catacomss OF RoME: Harry J. Leon, The 
University of Texas. 


An examination of the symbolic representa- 
tions found on the inscriptions and paintings of 
the Jewish catacombs of Rome shows that the 
seven-branched candlestick (the menorah) was 
especially employed by the more conservative 
elements of the ancient Jewish community and 
offers additional confirmation of my earlier 


argument that the users of the Monteverde cata- 
comb were the least Romanized portion of that 
community. The menorah and the other sym. 
bols, such as the lulab, ethrog, schofar, and ark 
of the Law, are discussed and compared with 
similar representations found in contemporary 
Jewish settlements in other parts of the Medi- 
terranean world. Significant illustrative material 
is furnished by the decorations of the ancient 
synagogues of Palestine, Syria, and Greece, 
notably those of the synagogue at Dura. 
Europos. 


Types OF GREEK Civic ARCHITECTURE—THE 
PryTANEION: William A. McDonald, Mo- 
ravian College. 


This is a comparative study of the excavated 
buildings which have been identified as pry- 
taneia. The prytaneion was an absolutely vital 
building in every Greek city, and it is men- 
tioned in literary or epigraphical sources in con- 
nection with over seventy of them. But, surpris- 
ingly enough, there are apparently only eight 
actual foundations with which the name has 
been connected. Of these, three are not dis- 
cussed here—the one at Kourion in Cyprus be- 
cause it is unpublished, that at Palatitza in 
Macedonia, and that on the Athenian Acropolis 
because the identifications are completely de- 
void of proof. There remain for consideration 
buildings at Lato in Crete, Delos, Olympia, 
Priene, and Thasos. 

A review of the pertinent literary and epi- 
graphical information suggests that the pry- 
taneion was regularly located among other 
public buildings and constructed on a mod- 
erately monumental scale. Its two main func- 
tions were to house Hestia’s perpetual fire and 
to provide meals for distinguished citizens and 
foreign guests. It is not clear from the literature 
whether or not the sanctuary and dining room 
were separate. There is also reference to the 
prytaneion court and vestibule, and occasion- 
ally to inscriptions set up or stored in the build- 
ing. 
The five buildings are discussed in the light 
of this information, with special emphasis on 
their ground plan, any significant objects found 
in them, and other evidence for the identifica- 
tion. It appears that the Lato candidate best 
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satisfies the requirements, since its location and 
ground plan are suitable and there is strong 
supporting evidence. Its identification is there- 
fore called “reasonably certain.” The Delos edi- 
fice resembles the Lato one in the “two main 
rooms” feature of the ground plan, and it can 
be satisfactorily fitted in with references to the 
Prytaneion in various inscriptions. Furthermore, 
many of the inscriptions recording gifts dedi- 
cated in the Delian Prytaneion were found in 
the building, and so the identification is put in 
the “probable” category. The identification of 
the Olympia candidate is assigned to the same 
class, because of its location in the light of 
Pausanias’ itinerary, the prominence of a cen- 
tral room which would have been the sanctuary, 
and the fact that traces of a dining room of 
Roman times were found in the building. The 
restored plan is nevertheless considered unique, 
and the danger of regarding it as a normal type 
is emphasized. 

The Priene building has apparently been 
largely responsible for the prevailing view that 
the plan of the Greek prytaneion had close 
analogies with that of private houses. But it de- 
velops that there is little reliable evidence for 
the identification of the Priene building and 
that its plan is apparently ill-suited to the known 
functions of the prytaneion. It is therefore as- 
signed to the “unproved” category. Finally, the 
Thasos candidate is studied and its identifica- 
tion is found to depend mainly on certain very 
general analogies with the Olympia and Priene 
buildings. The weakness of this argument is 
pointed out, and the question is raised as to 
whether the tremendous dimensions of the third 
phase of the structure do not point to its having 
been a temenos or agora rather than a proper 
building. On these grounds the identification of 
the Thasos structure as a prytaneion is con- 
sidered “definitely unproved.” 


VisuaL Ams For CLAssics AND ANCIENT His- 
ToRY: Dorothy Burr Thompson, Chairman, 
Visual Aids Committee. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
Archaeological Institute, the American Philolog- 
ical Association, and the Linguistic Society of 
America, an exhibition will be shown in Linsly- 
Chittenden Hall, in the foyers adjoining the 
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lecture-rooms. Scholars in these various fields 
will then refresh their minds as they hurry from 
lecture to lecture by glancing at the pictures, 
the charts, and the excellent reproductions 
which enliven the walls of the Hall. 

However, this exhibition is designed for a 
more serious purpose than refreshment. It aims 
to show scholars how modern science has de- 
veloped fuller and richer visual material to 
supplement the text books. In keeping with 
recent trends in modern education, the exhibi- 
tion draws from a wide range of material which 
can be used in many different ways in the class- 
room to make more vivid Latin texts, historical 
events, and archaeological discoveries. A boy 
who has put on a Roman toga (or a copy in flan- 
nelette) will remember the meaning of the word 
togatus and the sheer physical weight of 
gravitas. He will understand, once he has made 
a wax tablet and written his name upon it with 
a stylus, the significance of our word style and 
the significance of Hamlet's cry for his tables. 
And when a modern girl has admired enviously 
the toppling hair-do of a Flavian lady, when 
she has seen her elaborate array of toilet-boxes, 
ear-picks, and costume jewelry, she will follow 
more appreciatively the story of her intrigues 
and her downfall. All these little touches of 
nature can make even the high-school set akin 
with the long-dead Romans. 

This exhibition, selecting but a few samples 
from a vast store-house of originals and copies, 
of pictures and slides, films and film-strips, indi- 
cates the range of available material and its 
sources. It is hoped to publish, in the near 
future, a catalogue for the convenience of 
teachers throughout the continent. The material 
has been contributed by all sorts of institutions, 
which have generously loaned examples from 
their stores. To mention a few: The Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston has lent its large pictorial 
sets on Egyptian life and on Vergil; the Metro- 
politan Museum, its similar set on ancient illus- 
trations for the Odyssey; the Walters Art Gal- 
lery of Baltimore, its inexpensive but scholarly 
booklets on the Dance, Soldiers’ costumes, and 
Egyptian sculpture; the University Museum of 
Philadelphia, its series of directions for pupil- 
activities, which enable the student to make for 
himself such unusual objects as an Aztec codex, 
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a Greek loom, a house of the time of Abraham. 
From the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto, 
Canada come pictures, colored slides, casts of 
electrotypes of coins which can be passed 
around a class to teach history or the shocking 
and all too vivid story of the devaluation of 
coinage. The American Numismatic Society has 
contributed samples of its loan collection of 
coins, ten for each century from 500 B.c. to 
500 a.p., which can be borrowed free of charge 
by any educational institution. Commercial 
firms have been equally co-operative: maps and 
models from Denoyer-Geppert, slides from the 
Society for Visual Aids, prints by the University 
Prints, and several books from their publishers. 
Periodicals and many catalogues of material for 
which there is no room will be available for 
teachers to consult. Finally, among the most 
striking of all the exhibits are the fine salon 
photographs of the Bonampak excavations in 
Mexico loaned by the United Fruit Company 
and the Carnegie Institution, and the long series 
of The History of the Recorded Word from the 
New York Times, which, in conjunction with the 
series of alphabets from the Semitic Museum of 
Harvard University, will show that though pic- 
tures are coming into their own, the written 
word is still respected among men. 

These pictures and reproductions will speak 
for themselves; they compel curiosity and stimu- 
late interest directly and emphatically. The 
teacher may use them as he will. A few sug- 
gestions as to their application, particularly 
for the study of language, will be offered and 
help for further ideas earnestly requested. Let 
the teacher, the student, the newspaper reader 
contribute any notion, any material which can 
aid in building up an accurate and living under- 
standing of the past. The scholar and the 
thoughtful citizen must join in presenting to 
our youth, which is groping for inspiration and 
conviction, a grasp of the continuity of human 
life, the eternity of its problems, the variety and 
the brilliance of some of its solutions. 


THe TorocrapHy oF Eteusis: John Travlos, 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens (read by H. A. Thompson) 


To many Americans of this generation the 
name Eleusis (Elefsis) will recall an airport a 


dozen miles to the west of Athens, much used 
by the Germans during the occupation of 
Greece and subsequently, after the liberation, 
by the American air transport. Classical scholars 
will recall that the great tragedian Aeschylus 
was born here about 525 s.c., and that long 
before even this early date the spot was hal- 
lowed by association with the goddess Demeter. 
Here she came in search of her daughter Kore 
and here in recompense for the hospitality 
shown by the local king she gave some seed 
grain to his son Triptolemos and taught the 
prince the secrets of grain farming. The festival 
called the Eleusinia by which these momentous 
events were celebrated each spring and autumn 
was among the most holy and most impressive 
of all the festivals of ancient Greece. Cicero 
reports that it taught men “not only to live hap- 
pily but to die with a fairer hope.” 

Between the Wars, the Greek Archaeological 
Service, with some financial assistance from 
American sources, had carried out extensive 
explorations at Eleusis, particularly within the 
sanctuary of Demeter. The sanctuary is now 
shown to have had a continuous history from 
the late Bronze Age deep into the Christian era, 
during which time both the festival and the 
buildings in which it was accommodated under- 
went continuous ‘development. 

Alongside the sanctuary grew up a small 
town, inhabited in part by the dependents of 
the sanctuary, serving also as a farming center 
for the rich little plain that is still the principal 
truck-garden area for the city of Athens. Round 
both city and sanctuary was wrapped a strong 
fortification wall that made of Eleusis a fortress 
whereby Athens could control the approaches 
from the side of her neighbours, Megara and 
Thebes. 

The author of this paper has here put together 
the results of many years of exploration at 
Eleusis, directed in large part by himself, as 
they bear on the topography of the site. From 
the surviving remains of buildings and forti- 
fication walls, supplemented at many points 
by ancient inscriptions on which are recorded 
building repairs, Travlos has recovered a com- 
prehensive picture of sanctuary, town, and 
fortress, and has even succeeded in assigning 
their ancient names to most of the city gates. 
None too soon, for the limestone hill on which 
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ancient Eleusis stood is being steadily nibbled 
away by the makers of the lime and cement now 
vitally needed for the reconstruction of war- 
damaged buildings. (H.A.T.) 


BURIALS WITHIN THE WALLS OF ATHENS: Rod- 
ney S. Young, Agora Excavations. 


In the summer of 45 B.c. Cicero received 
from Servius Sulpicius, a friend on a visit to 
Athens, a letter describing the murder of a 
fellow Roman who lived there. Servius had 
undertaken the arrangements for his funeral, 
and had desired that he be buried in a place 
of honor in the city. The Athenians, however, 
stated that they were prevented by the usage 
of their religion from allowing anyone to be 
buried within the city, and that up to that time 
no exception had been made to this custom. 

The passage from the correspondence of 
Cicero has been interpreted by the historians 
and topographers of Athens as a ban on burials 
within the city walls. It has been taken so 
literally, in fact, that long stretches of the 
circuit of the walls have been plotted, in the 
absence of actual remains, on the evidence of 
graves, under the assumption that any grave 
found must have been made outside the circuit. 

The area of the Agora excavations lies en- 
tirely within the circuit of the walls, and al- 
though less than half of it has yet been cleared 
below the late Roman levels, we have already 
accumulated significant evidence on the ques- 
tion of burial within the walls. Up to the present 
we have found forty-one graves of the Geo- 
metric and Orientalizing periods (ninth through 
seventh centuries B.c.) and including all types 
of burial: cist graves, in which the skeletons of 
adults and children were found intact; crema- 
tions, in which the bones and ashes were 
gathered up and buried in pots; and large pots 
containing the skeletons of small children and 
infants. The graves of this period were found 
scattered all through the area of the excavations, 
and usually in groups of three or four. They 
were probably family burials made near dwell- 
ings, and seem not to have been inhibited by 
any taboos of religion. 

A larger cemetery at the foot of the west 
slope of the Areopagus contained 22 skeletons 
of adults and one of a child, two infants buried 
in pots, and the remains of several cremations. 
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This was probably a family burial plot; one of 
the cist graves was of the late seventh century, 
and one of the infant burials of the late geo- 
metric period. The rest of the burials were all 
of the sixth century, extending from its begin- 
ning almost to its end. In other parts of the 
excavations three more infants buried in pots 
have been found, two more cremations, and one 
more cist grave containing an adult skeleton, 
all of the sixth century. Thus the total of burials 
of one sort and another of the sixth century 
comes to twenty-nine. 

From the fifth century we have found only 
one burial, a child tucked away in a large pot, 
of the early part of the century. No skeletons of 
adults have been found. 

From the fourth and third centuries we have 
found one infant buried in a pot (third century) 
and the remains of seven cremation pyres, all of 
small children, and all containing grave offerings 
characteristic of the period. Seven other groups 
of pottery of the same type and all showing 
traces of burning have been found; presumably 
they came from other cremations which have 
since been disturbed and scattered. 

So far our evidence shows fairly frequent 
burial, in one form or another, through the 
archaic, the classical, and the early Hellenistic 
periods. How can it be reconciled with the 
statement of Servius, and fitted into the course 
of events in the history of Athens? First of all, 
it is significant that no burials of adults later 
than the end of the sixth century have been 
found. Second, all the burials of subsequent 
date were of small children; and of these only 
two were burials, the rest cremations. In the 
Law of the Twelve Tables both burial and 
cremation within the city were explicity for- 
bidden at Rome, the latter because of the 
danger of fire. But our sources for Athens make 
no mention of cremation. Since the burning of 
bodies, even those of small children, can hardly 
have passed unnoticed, we must assume that 
neither “religious usage” nor the fire depart- 
ment objected to the cremation of the bodies 
of children within the city at Athens. The burial 
of small children may have been a different 
matter; but it could not have been difficult to 
tuck away a pot containing the body of an 
infant without the knowledge of the authorities. 

We take it that the ban applied only to 
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burials, and that only the cist graves contain- 
ing the skeletons of full-grown persons are 
significant in estimating the validity of Servius’ 
statement, and in assigning a date to the begin- 
ning of the ban on burial within the walls. Our 
latest adult burial was made at the close of the 
sixth century; the absence of later burials sug- 
gests that the ban must have come into force 
at about that time. A ban on burials within 
the walls presupposes the existence of walls; 
so we may assume that Athens had walls as 
early as the end of the sixth century. The ques- 
tion as to the date of the building of the first 
city walls has been much debated, and many 
have denied that there were any before the 
circuit built in haste by Themistokles after the 
Persian wars. On the other side it has been 
argued, on the evidence of Servius’ statement, 
that the ban should be dated in the latter part 
of the seventh century, at the time of the puri- 
fication of Athens by Epimenides after the con- 
spiracy of Cylon; and this presupposes the 
existence of city walls as early as the seventh 
century. 

Our evidence shows that burial continued 
until the end of the sixth century in an area 
that must have been included within any possi- 
ble circuit of city walls at any time. The ban 
came into effect at the end of the sixth century, 
and there must have been walls at that time. 
Probably the first city walls of Athens were 
among the public works carried out in the 
second half of the century by Peisistratos and 
his sons, A change in the form of grave steles, 
from elaborate stones crowned with carved 
sphinxes, to simpler ones crowned with simple 
palmettes, has been attributed to legislation 
curbing expenditure on elaborate funerals and 
grave monuments enacted in the late sixth cen- 
tury, probably by the sons of Peisistratos; and 
a ban on burial within the new city walls may 
perhaps be associated with this same legislation. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN Acora, 1947: 
Homer A. Thompson, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, and Agora Excavations. 


The Agora or civic center of ancient Athens 
has been under exploration by the American 
School of Classical Studies since 1931. Annual 
campaigns had been carried on through 1940; 
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after a war-time break of five years, work was 
resumed in 1946 and continued in the summer 
and autumn of 1947, 100 workmen being em- 
ployed. The resumption of work has been 
welcomed by the Greeks because of the em- 
ployment which it provides and still more as 
a gesture of faith in the future of Greece. 

In the season of 1947 work was confined to 
completing the clearance of areas already 
partially explored and to preparing a site for a 
permanent museum to house the finds from 
the excavation. 

Outstanding among the results of the past 
season’s work was the discovery of two more 
chamber tombs of the Late Bronze Age (14th 
century B.c.) on the north slope of the Areo- 
pagus or Mar’s Hill. These, together with two 
other tombs found in 1939, form a small ceme- 
tery which may be identified from the high 
quality of the burial offerings and from its 
proximity to the Acropolis as the burial place 
of the royal family that lived in the palace on 
the Acropolis. This season’s tombs yielded a 
pair of handsome bronze swords with gold 
fittings, many gold ornaments from the shrouds, 
and numerous clay vases. 

Deeper digging at the southwest corner of the 
ancient market square brought to light a com- 
plex of civic offices in front of which had stood 
numerous marble slabs bearing official docu- 
ments of general interest and also a representa- 
tion of a set of roof-tiles carved in marble, 
intended, apparently, as a standard to assure 
uniformity in size and shape in government 
contracts. 

An area to the west of the Areopagus, just 
outside the square, proves to have been occupied 
by the houses and shops of ancient artists and 
artisans. Among the ruins of these buildings 
were found masses of chips from the working 
of marble; numerous moulds for the making of 
those small terracotta figurines that constitute 
one of the most delightful products of Greek art, 
and a pit in the bottom of which still stood the 
base for the casting of a bronze statue. 

The buildings in this area were destroyed by 
northern barbarians in a.p. 267 and their ruins 
were speedily buried by water wash from the 
adjacent hills. In this way numerous pieces of 
ancient marble sculpture were sealed under 
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and preserved. Among them may be mentioned 
a late archaic head of Herakles, a very lovely 
torso of the goddess Athena, and a series of 
Roman portrait studies dating from the first and 
second centuries of our era. 

The past season’s work produced over 100 
marble inscriptions, bringing the total of in- 
scriptions found thus far in the Agora Excava- 
tions to just over 6000. Most numerous among 
the new documents are records of votes of 
thanks passed by the Athenian governing bodies 
in honor of various officials; in a characteristic 
example a board of grain commissioners is 
praised “for having seen to the purchase for the 
Athenian people of the very best grain at the 
very lowest price.” 

Some 500 more ostraka were found in the 
Agora in 1947, bringing the total to 1000. These 
bits of broken pottery were the ballots used in 
the practice of ostracism, whereby a man who 
was considered a potential dictator or who was 
blocking public affairs might be required to 
withdraw from the country for a period of ten 
years—a humane and economical solution to 
a problem that constantly recurs in Greece to- 
day and that is now commonly resolved by civil 
war. Among the newly found ostraka many of 
the great names of the fifth century are repre- 
sented, including the first occurence in the 
Agora of Cimon, son of Miltiades, and a second 
ballot bearing the name of Hyperbolos, son of 
Antiphanes, whose ostracism under scandalous 
circumstances in 417 B.c. induced the Athenians 
to abandon the institution. 

Another type of inscription is represented by 
a group of small lead sheets found in a well 
of the third century a.p. These are inscribed 
with curses addressed to divinities of the under- 
world, and thus were appropriately deposited 
in the well as in the post box of those gods. 
One pair of tablets has to do with a love affair. 
In the first, the anonymous writer curses Pius 
and Leosthenes, consigning them to mighty 
Typhon, god of the underworld, so that they 
may never again visit, write to or speak with 
Juliana, daughter of Marcia. The author of the 
second tablet, again anonymous, curses the 
fair Juliana herself for failing to requite his 
love, and curses also Polynices, lover of Juliana 
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and obviously the writer's all too successful 
rival! 

The many thousands of finds from the Agora 
Excavations are now housed in a group of 
modern dwellings that were saved from among 
the 360 houses found overlying the ancient site. 
Since these buildings are inadequate for mu- 
seum purposes and at the same time interfere 
with the study of the ancient buildings, they 
must be demolished. Before this is done, how- 
ever, a permanent museum must be built. Plans 
and a model of the proposed building were 
completed by the autumn of 1947 and were 
approved by the Greek government authorities. 
As building costs in Athens have more than 
doubled since the 30’s in terms of American 
dollars, additional money will have to be found. 
It is hoped, however, that construction may 
begin in the summer of 1947. The actual ex- 
cavation will require several more years’ work, 
and the preparation of the final publication 
still longer. 


HoMERIC AND MYCENAEAN BuriAL CusToMs: 
George E. Mylonas, Washington Univer- 
sity. (This paper was published in AJA, lii, 
pp. 56-81). 


Puemias AND Charles H. Morgan, II, 
Amherst College. 


Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, the 
style of Pheidias was recognized in the marbles 
of the Parthenon. Despite new and rather dif- 
ferent evidence, scholars have since fought to 
maintain this theory. It is, however, a good 
practice to challenge theory with fact from 
time to time. Many new discoveries have been 
made in the last century; and in the light of 
these it is doubtful if the Elgin marbles should 
hold their distinctive title any longer. 

Sixty years ago, excavations unearthed a 
series of sculptures from the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia. Greek and Roman writers uni- 
versally credited Pheidias with the cult image 
of the temple, and one of them ascribed the 
sculptures of its west pediment to Alkamenes, 
his foremost pupil (and/or contemporary). The 
Olympia sculptures were so much simpler and 
earlier in style than those of the Parthenon, 
that scandalized scholars preferred to reject 
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ancient testimony in favor of their own, to 
place the making of the cult image much later 
than the date of the building of the temple, 
and to deny to Alkamenes any association with 
the work. 

The Olympia sculptures remain patiently 
waiting to speak for themselves in spite of 
human eloquence. They are obviously Athenian 
in origin, and have many parallels among the 
figures of the Parthenon, carved a decade or two 
later. All the certain evidence from ancient 
times shows Pheidias to have been active in 
both periods, but especially in the earlier one. 
He was famous, not only for his own great 
achievements, but for having been the fore- 
runner of later styles. The sculptures of the 
Temple of Zeus embody all the principles to 
which those of the Parthenon added only 
brilliant technical refinements. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to see in the earlier works the epic 
contributions of the master, and in the later, 
doubtless with his benediction, the lyrical em- 
bellishments of his pupils. 


New Attic SCULPTURES AND INSCRIPTIONS: 


David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. 


Professor Robinson was professor of Greek 
and Archaeology and Librarian at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens last year. 
During the summer he took occasion to explore 
Attica and found many sculptured reliefs and 
inscriptions which he photographed and of 
which he took squeezes. Some of these he was 
allowed to remove and present to the American 
Museum in the agora. One was the base of an 
archaic statue of Croesus. The epitaph, dating 
from the second quarter of the sixth century 
B.C., Says “stay and mourn at the monument of 
the dead Croesus, whom furious Ares destroyed 
in the front ranks.” Another archaic base of a 
grave monument from Icaria (date sixth cen- 
tury) says in archaic letters “this is the tomb of 
Bulos, son of Elionides.” 

A new original unpublished horse’s head from 
the west pediment of the Parthenon was found 
in the Vatican magazines and is here shown 
for the first time. 

One sculptured slab, representing a seated 
lady on a throne and another lady in front of 
her with a baby, probably the tomb monument 
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of a lady who had died in childbirth, dates 
from the fourth century B.c. It is one of the best 
grave reliefs ever found, ranking with that of 
Demetria and Pamphile in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens. 

Another high narrow slab is the family 
tombstone of Philodemus, the father-in-law of 
Demosthenes, who was said by Aeschines, his 
rival, to have helped Demosthenes, who had in 
him a strain of Scythian (Russian blood), get 
enrolled in the list of citizens at Paeania, the 
deme where this inscription was found. 

Several new Greek house and farm mortgages 
on rough stone, evidently set up in front of 
houses where everyone could see them, were 
found and discussed with slides. One is dated 
in the archonship of Praxiboulos (315-314 s.c) 
and mentions 5 mortgagees from the same deme 
of Halae, who lent 3,000 drachmas among them- 
selves—a very unusual form of mortgage. 

A bronze spear-head from the destruction of 
Olynthus in 348 3.c. by Philip, that ancient 
Hitler, says “of the spoils from Olynthus.” 

A very interesting new sculptured relief is 
a votive offering of the fourth century B.c. to 
Heracles who stands at the right leaning on his 
club, facing a procession which brings a bull 
to be offered as a sacrifice. There are only two 
other Greek reliefs with a bull and Heracles. 
The figure of Heracles is an adaptation of a 
famous statue by Lysippus. 

At Icaria, where tragedy and comedy started, 
and where Americans excavated 60 years ago, 
Professor Robinson discovered near the choregic 
monument three new inscriptions and among 
them a decree of the fourth century B.c., a slab 
of Pentelic marble with nine long lines of Greek, 
honoring with a gold crown worth a thousand 
drachmas a man who had sacrificed to all the 
gods and had taken good care of all religious 
matters, of harvests and festivals and appropria- 
tions of money. This decree was to be inscribed 
on stone and set up in the precinct of Dionysus 
and the herald to proclaim the crown. 

Slides were also shown of some forged in- 
scriptions and Professor Robinson was shown 
many other forgeries of inscriptions including 
a modern copy of an early Arcadian one he 
had published himself. An endless number of 
false coins are to be seen in Athens. From Italy, 
Professor Robinson has recently received for 
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his own collection an archaic marble helmeted 
head of non-Attic style of the sixth century B.c., 
a fifth marble copy of the Orpheus in the fifth 
century Orpheus and Eurydice relief (the only 
one in America and with that in the Louvre the 
only ones no longer in Italy). An important 
lively marble faun’s head of Pergamene style, 
found in Albania near Butrinto, and a marble 
female head of the third century B.c. from Asia 
Minor have also recently come into Professor 
Robinson’s collection. 


THE GanpHara Scuiprures: Harald Ingholt, 


Yale University. (No summary was sub- 
mitted.) 


Group PLANNING IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE: 
Robert Scranton, Emory University. (No 
summary was submitted.) 


THe Earumst HELLENIC ALTARS AND THEIR 
ANTECEDENTs: Constantine G. Yavis, The 
Catholic University of America. 


A survey of the Minoan-Helladic cult ap- 
paratus shows that sacrifices were not practiced 
in Greece before the Hellenic era. A comparison 


of Minoan-Helladic types of religious structures 
with the Hellenic altars of the Early Geometric 
Period shows that two, and quite possibly three, 
early Hellenic types are not derived from 
Minoan-Helladic antecedents, while only one 
early Hellenic type is certainly derived from 
Helladic antecedents. 

Thus, the religion of the early first millennium 
diverges from Minoan-Helladic traditions not 
only in that new structural forms appeared, 
but also in that the concept of sacrifices became 
current in Greece for the first time. This dual 
change was initiated and completed within the 
period of approximately one century which 
intervened between the disintegration of My- 
cenaean life and the appearance of the first 
Hellenic altars. 

As to the origins of this dual change, Minoan- 
Helladic religion provides neither the structural 
nor the conceptual antecedents, and Oriental 
influences at this time were not such as to be 
able to produce the change noted. We must 
postulate, therefore, that Dorian tribes coming 
into Greece in the last two centuries of the 
second millennium, brought with them primi- 
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tive prototypes of the early Hellenic Altars, as 
well as the practice of sacrifices. 


Notes on Trojan Curonoxocy: J. L. Caskey, 
University of Cincinnati. (This paper was 
published in AJA, lii, pp. 119-122.) 


FRACTIONAL STAMPED CONTAINERS: Virginia 
Grace, Institute for Advanced Study. 


Evidence concerning the organization of 
Rhodian economic affairs at the period of great- 
est Rhodian commercial eminence is provided 
by pottery containers of various evidently stand- 
ard sizes datable in the late third and early 
second centuries B.c. Rhodian fractional 
stamped amphorai are known, having a ca- 
pacity respectively of a half and a sixth of the 
unit amphora. Unstamped plain lagynoi found 
in a tomb in Cyprus held about a twelfth the 
capacity of a Rhodian amphora found with 
them. Stamped plain lagynoi (of larger capacity) 
now exist in restored examples. Two from the 
Agora were endorsed by apparently the same 
man whose name appears on a new example 
of the series of small containers marked with 
the name of the drug lykion, which have been 
found on various sites of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area. Manufacture in Cos is apparently 
indicated: the name, Moschion, is known as 
Coan; and a second century B.c. inscription 
bears witness to a medical tax in Cos, the collec- 
tion of which may have been arranged by re- 
quiring the use of special drug containers. The 
presence of a Rhodian rose as device in the 
lykion stamp of Moschion should be compared 
with the occurrence of the same device on cer- 
tain Knidian amphora stamps which belong to 
this period of Rhodian control of the general 
area. 

Part of the information presented in this 
paper is included in brief in an article to appear 
in the forthcoming Shear Memorial volume of 
Hesperia, supplement viii. Further publication 
in the same journal is planned. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE Homeric PeEriop: THE 
Dorian Invasion: John Franklin Daniel, 
University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Oscar Broneer, American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens; H. T. Wade- 
Gery, Oxford University. (These papers 
were published in AJA, lii, pp. 107-118.) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIGEST 


C. Braprorp WELLES, Editor 


The Editor wishes to thank those who have helped him in abstracting the material for this issue of the 
Digest. They are Sarah Elizabeth Freeman, Dorothy K. Hill, Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, Max Loehr, Paul 
L. MacKendrick, Giacinto Matteucig, W. Kendrick Pritchett, and John Howland Rowe. Their initials are 
added below where appropriate. The Editor’s assistant, James F. English, Jr., has been very helpful in 
reading proofs and in translating from the French. The following are the principal periodicals reviewed: 
Acta arqueologica hispanica, i-iii (1943-45); Ancient India, i-ii (1946); Antiquaries Journal, xxvii, 3/4 


45); Bulletin archéologique du Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques, 1940-44; Hesperia, xvi, 
4 (1947); Informes y Memorias, Madrid, 3-9 (1944-45); Journal of the American Oriental Society, \xvii 
(1947); Mnemosyne, 3d ser., xii (1945); Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July-Oct., 1947; Revista de las 
Indias, 96 (1947); Revue belge darchéologie et dhistoire de Vart, xvi, 3/4 (1946); Revue des études 


anciennes, xlii-xliv (1940-1942); Sumer, iii (1947). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


magnificent project of 
the International Association for Classical Archae- 
ology in Florence for annual Fasti archaeologici is 
one which will be invaluable to all workers in the 
field. The first volume is announced for 1948. 

The handsome and extensive Bulletin analy- 
tique de bibliographie hellénique of the Institut 
Frangais d’Athénes, Fascicules I and II/III of 1946, 
published in Athens under the date of 1947, con- 
tains among other things many archaeological titles. 

The Bolletino delle pubblicazioni italiane of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, no. 
558 (1947), contains twenty-eight titles under the 
heading “Archaeologia—Belle Arti” (nos. 4186- 
4213), but only one, Carlo Anti’s volume on the 
Teatri greci arcaici da Minosse a Pericle, with five 
reconstructions by Italo Gismondi, falls within the 
range of this Digest. 


YALE PUBLICATIONS IN THE MumpDLE-EAST 
Frevp.— Readers of the Journal may be interested in 
the inauguration of the Yale Judaica Series, of 
which the first volume, Samuel Rosenblatt’s transla- 
tion of Saadia Gaon’s The Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions, is announced for May 1948. Of more imme- 
diate archaeological interest is Julian Obermann’s 
Ugaritic Mythology, of the same publication date. 


HELLENIsTIC Mosaics.—In the REA, 
(1940), pp. 508-514, M. Rostovtzeff discusses two 
large mosaics, one from Antioch and one from Lep- 
tis Magna. The latter shows a variant on the com- 
mon fertility theme of Egypt, a river god, women 
representing the land, and putti engaged in various 
pursuits but representing the cubits of the river’s 
flood; in this instance they are leading by a garland 


a crocodile upon which the god sits. Similar in gen- 
eral style, but differing in conception, the Antioch 
mosaic calls the putti karpoi, and represents them 
as busy with making an enormous harvest wreath. 
The same conception, apparently, occurs in the 
hymns of Isidorus, from Medinet Madi in the 
Fayum. 
GREECE 


General 


SMALL Osjects FROM DeELpHI.—P. Amandry 
publishes in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 36-74, a 
group of miscellaneous bronze, terracotta and stone 
objects. I. Deposit of the Geometric period, found 
under the Sacred Way between the base of the 
Boeotians and the exedra opposite. Ceramic finds, 
all of Geometric style, include fragments of a crater 
and a pyxis. Bronzes, mostly of the late eighth cen- 
tury B.c., include a statuette of a warrior, possibly 
Ares or Zeus, the triangular head recalling Syrian 
and Mycenaean art; statuette of a bull with a tr- 
angle hollowed out in the forehead for incrustation; 
two fibulae with engraved plaques, belonging to the 
continental Greek type found over a wide area. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the fragments of a shield, 
decorated with a central rosette and with two zones 
of sphinxes and deer, important because it is the 
first of its series found outside Crete and shows the 
close relation between Crete and Delphi in the ripe 
archaic period. The sphinx here appears for the 
first time in a walking file, and shows a modifica- 
tion of the Oriental type. Stone finds include a 
plaque engraved with compass-drawn circles and a 
crude outline drawing of a warrior; and a scarab 
engraved with a bull and wild goat walking through 
a papyrus grove; a Cyprian provenance is suggested 
by the style and by the combination of a plant mo- 
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tif from Egypt or the Aegean with Geometric ani- 
mal style. Il. Vases from the eastern necropolis, 
from two different tombs include a Mycenaean ala- 
bastron, the first Mycenaean vase found in this ne- 
cropolis, probably Late Helladic III; five aryballoi, 
Protocorinthian in type, midway between the 
globular and ovoid shapes; Protocorinthian kala- 
thos with two rows of pierced “windows.” III. 
Bronzes of diverse provenance. Openwork bronze 
plaque, consisting of rectangular compartments 
each enframing an animal, probably in antithetical 
pairs at each side of a sacred tree; this formed part 
of a square support, dated in the late eighth or 
possibly early seventh century; possibly of Cyprian, 
Syrian or Cretan provenance. Male statuette of Ge- 
ometric style; a headless figure wearing a large 
fibula; four helmets, three of which are Corinthian 
of the seventh century. IV. Bronzes from an old 
excavation. Among pieces already published and re- 
cently cleaned, the author cites a helmet, part of an 
appliqué, and a fragment of a tripod foot.—In an 
addendum is noted the forepart (protome) of a grif- 
fin, one of a class made of a thin layer of bronze 
hammered over a wooden core and then filled with 
a blackish substance. The date is in the Geometric 
period. Of eastern (Assyrian) origin, the type may 
have been introduced by the Cretans into Greece 
where it then underwent an independent develop- 
ment. (W. K. P.) 


Excavations 


CormntH.—In Hesperia, xvi, 4 (Oct.-Dec., 
1947) Oscar Broneer publishes the results of “Inves- 
tigations at Corinth, 1946-1947” (pp. 233-247). Six 
small temples on the west end of the Agora are 
identified provisionally as those of Tyche-Aphro- 
dite, a Pantheon, Heracles, Poseidon, Apollo, and 
Hermes. An apsidal building in the middle of the 
Agora is perhaps a cult-house of Dionysus. A build- 
ing to the southeast may be the tabularium. Archi- 
tectural members have been replaced on the exist- 
ing foundations in the South Stoa, adding much to 
the interest and intelligibility of the site. Most of 
the shops in the South Stoa have been identified 
as taverns, equipped with an elaborate system of 
wells for the refrigeration of wine, and containing 
stamped jars from Rhodes and Knidos, lamps, gam- 
ing-boards, knuckle-bones (including some loaded 
ones), and some pieces of flutes. A number of terra- 
cotta tubes have been tentatively conjectured to be 
containers for colors, from an artist’s studio or a 
beauty-shop. From the same area come a silver- 
plated bronze plaque of Hermes, a number of ante- 
fixes, and several lion’s head spouts, the lions realis- 
tically painted. A trial trench in the church lot.75 
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meters southeast of the Agora yielded pottery of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., two types of 
Aphrodite statuettes, possibly reflecting two succes- 
sive cult statues from Acrocorinthus, and a couple 
of crude Egyptian terracottas. A plan of the Corin- 
thian Agora in the second century after Christ, by 
John Travlos, accompanies the report (p. 234). 
(P. L. MacK.) 


Tuasos.—E. Will reviews in BCH, Ixviii-lxix, 
(1944-5), pp. 129-154, the results of the 1939 cam- 
paign (for the second part of the article, pp. 154- 
162, by R. Martin, see below). A. The Prytaneion. 
A square building of the archaic period, rebuilt and 
enlarged in the fourth century. It was impossible to 
establish the entire ground-plan. The monumental 
entrance was the most prominent feature. Finds in- 
cluded fragments of black-figured lekythoi and the 
head of a Roman emperor. B. The new sanctuary. A 
square terrace; the central part could not be exca- 
vated because of the presence of a modern house; 
the monument may have been important. Pieces of 
a terracotta gutter with a row of riding figures in 
relief were found, as well as a fragment of a 
painted terracotta metope. The wall resembles that 
of the Poseideion and more especially the small al- 
tar of Hera. This building had no connection with 
the Prytaneion. C. Edifice consecrated to the So- 
teira. Square plan; poros foundation, marble su- 
perstructure. Good workmanship; the date cannot 
be much later than mid fifth century. An inscrip- 
tion bearing a dedication by the polemarchs, in 
which the word Soteira is here restored, might in- 
dicate that this is a monument dedicated to the 
divinity who freed the island from Persian domina- 
tion. D. Sanctuary of foreign gods. Remains of two 
small sanctuaries, of different periods, only par- 
tially excavated. (W. K. P.) 


Architecture 


THEATER OF Dionysus AT ATHENS.—In a de- 
tailed study of the blocks of the proscenium and of 
the parascenia of the Period X of the Theater, R. 
Vallois comes to the conclusion that this period is 
not that of Lycurgus, but rather of a reconstruction 
in the second century B.c. (REA, xlii [1940], pp. 
865-376). 


De.rHi.—J. Jannoray in BCH, Ixviii-lxix 
(1944-5), pp. 75-93, discusses a group of six in- 
scribed marble blocks found under the house of the 
French School at Delphi, to which a seventh, pre- 
viously discovered, may be added. They join to 
form a cornice of two elements, with a moulded 
band at the top, immediately beneath which is an 
inscription of unusual length, running the whole 
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width of the cornice. The inscription, of secondary 
importance in the present study, is a decree passed 
by the Delphians at the instigation of the Roman 
consul Aemilius Iunius, concerning the division of 
land. This cornice is closely paralleled by other simi- 
larly inscribed and moulded fragments from Delphi, 
which the author reconstructs to form four more 
cornices. The inscriptions of the entire group con- 
cern the intervention of Rome in Delphian affairs in 
the time of Domitian and Hadrian. The question of 
the original location arises. Bourguet has proposed 
that all came from a single ensemble inserted in the 
long south wall of the Temple of Apollo, above the 
orthostates, at the time of its remodelling by Do- 
mitian. Such an hypothesis is supported by the 
similar nature of the inscriptions on the orthostates, 
which are of bluish limestone. A group of in- 
scribed limestone blocks was in fact found at the 
same place as the marble cornice under discussion. 
But the Bourguet theory is demolished by the fact 
that our original cornice is found to join with a 
group of limestone pieces in the Epigraphical Mu- 
seum, to form a real “stele,” the upper part of 
marble, the lower limestone, of dimensions impos- 
sible for an orthostate of the Apollo temple, or, in 
fact, for any orthostate. The author concludes that 
all these cornice fragments formed a sort of facing 
to some wall, and were set up at some prominent 
place in the sanctuary, probably the terrace; he sug- 
gests the retaining wall on the north side. (W. K. P.) 


East PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO 
aT Detpnt.—Referring to the prologue of the Eu- 
menides and the Mediceus scholiast, A. Plassart ex- 
plains the scene of Apollo in a chariot flanked by 
three korai and three kouroi as that of the god es- 
corted from Athens by the sons and daughters of 
Erechtheus, the former being armed with axes for 
the purpose of clearing the land (REA, xlii [1940], 
pp. 293-299). 


Tiryns.—R, Demangel offers in BCH, lxviii- 
Ixix (1944-5), pp. 404-410, a new reconstruction of 
the alabaster frieze which decorated the vestibule 
of the great megaron at Tiryns. An important docu- 
ment for the origin of the future Doric order, the 
frieze must also be considered in the light of the 
long Creto-Oriental tradition from which it stems. 
The unit of the frieze as here restored consists of 
two half-ellipses filled with floral palmettes (half- 
rosettes), separated by a “triglyph” decorated with a 
central vertical band of five connected spirals with 
a row of four rosettes on either side and framed by 
square insets of blue glass paste. The Tiryns frieze 
is the most elaborate in a series of some twenty 
known Creto-Mycenaean examples. (W. K. P.) 


Ionic CAPITALS FROM THE ASKLEPIEION AT 
ArHens.—R. Martin in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), 
pp: 340-374, divides the capitals into four groups: 
I, a rare type in Attica, has convex canal and vol- 
utes; II, characterized by sobriety of decoration and 
harmony of lines; notable is the structure of the 
spirals, wider toward the outside giving greater 
volume and solidity; all details are executed with 
great care, and the best period of Athenian archi- 
tecture is indicated; III, more careless work of a 
later period; the volutes are irregular, the echinus 
has three ova; straight lines tend to replace curves; 
IV, the decoration is in a dry style; the center of 
the volutes is marked; in the baluster, the astragal 
mouldings are developed at the expense of the sco- 
tia. While the destination of three of the capitals 
can be determined only hypothetically, type II as- 
suredly belongs to the same edifice as the base that 
remains in situ at the southwest corner of the west- 
ern portico. This base cannot be later than the 
fourth century; its mouldings and general propor- 
tions come close to those of the Erechtheum. Base 
and capital belong together, and can be dated in the 
late fifth or early fourth century. There follows a 
lengthy analysis of the structure of the volutes fol- 
lowing the Vitruvian system for determining the 
centers of the successive quadrants from which they 
were drawn. These data cannot be expressed mathe- 
matically, but they can be graphically portrayed for 
purposes of restoration and comparison. In all 
analyses, Capital II is found to be closely similar 
to the Erechtheum capitals.—The article concludes 
with an examination of the general development of 
the Ionic capital in Greece, the Asklepieion ex- 
amples being then located within this framework. 
It is shown that no. I, with its Ionic convexity, be- 
longs to a type in which the proportions are squat, 
the eye of the volute falling inside the point of in- 
tersection of the lower bed of the echinus and the 
line of the column shaft. With the help of tables 
giving the numerical relations of the vertical and 
horizontal dimensions in some twenty capitals, no. 
I may be dated early in the second quarter of the 
fifth century. A second group of capitals shows more 
elongated and harmonious proportions, with the vo- 
lute center falling outside the line of the shaft. To 
this type, which includes the finest Periclean Ionic 
buildings, belong capital II (second half of the fifth 
century), III, somewhat later, and IV, a Hellenistic- 
Roman descendant. Puchstein has argued that this 
group represents a complete break with the preced- 
ing one, and was invented by Mnesikles borrowing 
from Asiatic sources; but the two types have many 
features in common, and Mnesikles’ contribution 
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seems rather to have been the reviving and perfect- 
ing of ancient native forms. (W. K. P.) 


Sculpture 


Earty Work IN Bronze.—In Mnemosyne, 
Bibliotheca Classica Batava, 3d ser., xii, 4 (1945), 
pp. 318-820, A. W. Byvanck discusses briefly Rhoe- 
cus, Telecles, and Theodorus, who imported to Sa- 
mos Egyptian methods of bronze sculpture, and 
whose work may be known through the bronze 
statuette of Cheramyes, from Olympia, and some 
marble pieces. In a second note, Byvanck finds sup- 
port for an anecdote of Phidias told by Tzetzes, 
that he introduced the element of perspective in 
statuary intended to be seen from below, in the 
right-hand group on the east pediment of the Par- 
thenon. 


Satyrus Son oF Isotimus.—In the REA, 
xliv (1942), pp. 5-24, Ch. Picard considers the 
career of this neglected artist of the fourth century, 
architect of the Mausoleum, sculptor, didactic poet, 
a predecessor of the versatile artists of the Renais- 
sance. 


THE ALTAR OF DREROS AND THE CULT OF APH- 
roDITE.—A remarkable discovery at Dreros was 
that of a hollow altar in the temple of Apollo, Leto, 
and Artemis, originally fitted with a wooden cover, 


and containing two iron knives and a large number 
of left horns of she-goats (W. Deonna in REA, 
xlii, 1940, pp. 111-126). This suggests the altar at 
Delos described by Callimachus, built by Apollo 
out of similar horns supplied by Artemis, and other 
traditional elements of the cult going back to My- 
cenaean times. 


THe Mepict ATHENA.—Francois Chamoux 
publishes in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 206-239, 
a long article on the “Type of the Ingres Minerva” 
(the Medici Athena). Found in the Medici garden 
in Rome, sent to Paris and in 1918 installed in the 
Louvre, this large and impressive marble statue has 
been the object of numerous studies and conflict: 
ing opinions. The author begins with a careful 
analysis of the attitude and drapery; he reconstructs 
the figure with head turned slightly to the right, 
tight arm lowered holding a lance, and left arm 
bearing a shield. Certain crudities of treatment lead 
him to conclude that the statue is not a Greek 
original, but a Roman copy, probably of the Hadri- 
anic period. He draws up a list of twelve replicas, 
in whole or part, in full size, and six reduced copies 
of the common prototype; these form a coherent 
group and permit the reconstruction of the head 
and arms, missing in the Medici figure. All features 
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point to Phidias of the late period, and it is con- 
cluded that the prototype was a cult statue by him 
or from his atelier. There is a close stylistic simi- 
larity to the Athena Parthenos. A study of the coins 
of the period leads to the negative conclusion that 
the Medici type cannot be identified with the Athe- 
na Promachos. Rejecting other identifications with 
types described in literature, proposed by Thiersch 
(Athena Areia), Amelung (Lemnia), and others, the 
author concludes that the Medici Athena does not 
correspond to any work mentioned in literary tradi- 
tion. (W. K. P.) 


A Bronze STATUETTE FROM Epmaurus is 
published by R. Martin in BCH, lxviii-lxix 
(1944-5), pp. 375-390. The statuette, representing 
an ephebe standing in the conventional attitude of 
the archaic kouros, was found in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios. Noticeable are the broad shoulders, nar- 
row waist and flat stomach, and the general im- 
pression of vitality and suppleness. The anatomy 
shows consummate skill in modelling. The only gar- 
ment is a wool shawl or chlamidion thrown over the 
shoulders, and treated stylistically with folds in- 
cised. Comparisons with Argive and Athenian works 
lead to the conclusion that the Epidaurus statuette 
originated in neither of these schools. Parallels in 
full-sized sculpture (the Apollo of Agrigentum, two 
kouroi from Ptoion) and small bronzes (figurine from 
Abae, one from the Athenian Acropolis, and a num- 
ber from Olympia), all with similar characteristics, 
suggest an origin in some center of the northeast 
Peloponnesus, most likely Corinth or Aegina; the 
author rather leans toward the latter. The date is 
around 500-490, when the kouros type was under- 
going modification from the archaic to the fully de- 
veloped fifth century type. The nearest parallel in 
vase painting is Euthymides. The prototype, if any, 
remains a moot point. (W. K. P.) 


THE SIPHNIAN FrRiEzEs.—P. de la Coste-Mes- 
seliére in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 5-35, pre- 
sents under three headings notes on some problems 
relating to the friezes of the Treasury of the Siph- 
nians at Delphi. I. Painted inscriptions (north and 
east friezes). Some of the painted inscriptions ac- 
companying the friezes were published in FD, iv, 2, 
pp. 94 and 109; others are additional notes made 
from the copies of Fonseca, and unpublished 
sketches of Homolle, as well as direct observation. 
Of interest are the following: on the east frieze, in 
the name Athena, there has been substitution of an 
A for an E; traces of an inscription ( -OR), part of 
Hector; the name of the figure next to “Hector” is 
probably to be read as Menelaos rather than Mem- 
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non; Nestor is certain.—II. Interpretation of the 
eastern frieze: a synthesis of the Iliad. By an ex- 
amination of the figures in the Gigantomachy of the 
north frieze, the author establishes that the inscrip- 
tions were written wherever space allowed, fol- 
lowing no rigid rule as to their relation to the fig- 
ures they apply to. The identification of Menelaos is 
assured. The author maintains 1) that the dying 
figure in the combat scene is a Trojan, Antilochus, 
in the traditional position with his feet turned 
toward his adversaries; 2) the Trojans are shown in 
“good position,” the Achaeans in unfavorable, fol- 
lowing the law of dexterality according to which a 
figure or group standing at the left and facing 
toward the right is inherently superior to one facing 
toward the left. This negative aspect does not de- 
note a defeat of the Achaeans, but a trial or proof 
which they are undergoing. The author notes in 
this connection that total victories are rare in Greek 
art, while sharply-disputed combats are the rule. 
Even archaic art has its “pathetic” aspect. But the 
Siphnian frieze shows a serene and moderate scene. 
—III. Discussions and details. The figure accom- 
panying the chariot of Cybele on the north frieze 
has been identified by Lippold as Dionysos; the au- 
thor shows that it might as easily be Herakles; it 
remains a moot point.—The Master of the Siphnian 
horses. The interpretation of the west frieze is diffi- 
cult because of the complete lack of parallels for 
the scene. Going to mythology one might call it the 
Judgment of Paris. Neither its artistic antecedents 
nor posterior iconography show any similarity to the 
representation. The Master of the Siphnian horses 
was one of the most original creative artists of the 
Greco-Oriental world.—The frieze is separated from 
the architrave by a row of Ionic ova. Certain minor 
anomalies of workmanship in this molding have led 
Lippold to believe that the frieze was originally in- 
tended for another, larger, building, and afterward 
changed to conform to the Siphnian treasury, sev- 
eral figures being omitted in the process. The pres- 
ent author disproves this theory on architectural 
grounds. In any case, the addition of other figures 
to the scene of Assembly and Combat would only 
underline the separateness of the two elements of 
the scene. (W. K. P.) 


STATUES AND Ex-VOTOS FROM THE DIONYSIAC 
“STIBADEION” OF DELOs are discussed by Ch. Picard 
in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 240-270. The same 
author has already considered elsewhere the iden- 
tification and architectural type of this small De- 
lian sanctuary. The sculptures have also been pre- 
viously published, but were not fully interpreted in 
relation to their surroundings. The most important 
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is the cult statue of Dionysos, of Parian marble, 
nude, seated in the theater chair. The author cites 
as parallels the seated draped Dionysos of the 
monument of Thrasyllos and Thrasykles in Athens, 
a small bronze from Manolé in Bulgaria, which 
shows the god with right arm upraised crowning 
himself (a motive borrowed from the “Lycian” 
Apollo), and the Dionysos on the frieze of the the- 
ater at Athens. The connection with the theater is 
emphasized. Attitude and style are post-classical, 
and show an eclectic combination of Praxitelean and 
Lysippic traits; the origin of this style, it is sug- 
gested, may have been Pergamum. The object be- 
side the god’s left leg is doubtless a snake, naturally 
associated with Dionysos in his chthonian aspect. 
Dionysos was flanked by two figures of actors 
dressed as silens, with himation, ivy wreath, tym- 
panum and wine-skin. In connection with the re- 
ligious aspect of this group, Picard studies a stuc- 
coed poros relief found near the Stibadeion, show- 
ing Dionysos dressed as Artemis; he concludes that 
the Stibadeion may have been the site of the cere- 
mony of investing Artemis periodically with a new 
chiton, while the discarded one was draped over 
Dionysos. This quasi-hermaphroditic aspect of Di- 
onysos is seen also in a relief from Chalkis, showing 
the god in the garb of the Thracian Artemis, Ben- 
dis. Lastly Picard considers an ex-voto from the 
Stibadeion with an enormous serpent (Dionysos?) 
flanked by two figures, here identified as Agathe 
Tyche and Agathodaimon, holding cornucopias. 
Taken together, this group of sculptures affords a 
rare insight into the cult practiced in this modest 
but by no means insignicant sanctuary. (W. K. P.) 


THE AMAZONOMACHY ON THE SHIELD OF THE 
ATHENA PARTHENOS.—Suzanne Ras restudies in 
BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 163-205, the Ama- 
zonomachy depicted on the exterior of the shield of 
the Athena Parthenos. Indirect witnesses (ancient 
texts) and direct (copies of the shield) are first ana- 
lysed. The author draws up a table in which each 
figure in the composition is listed with initials indi- 
cating which copy or copies it occurs on, and these 
are equated with the tables published by Michaelis 
and Schrader. There follows a description of the 
five copies, of which the Strangford Shield is the 
most nearly complete. An analysis of the shield 
based on the combined evidence of the copies re- 
veals that there was a tripartite composition in 
which the lapse of time was suggested by the de- 
picting of successive stages of the combat. It seems 
certain that Pericles and Phidias formed the central 
group in the upper part. The Amazonomachy had 
been previously depicted by Polygnotus and Micon 
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in the Poikile and the Theseion, but these works ap- 
parently pictured the scene at the height of the ac- 
tion, and had little in common with our shield. 
However, another work by Micon, the battle of 
Marathon, in the Poikile, employed a tripartite com- 
position which may have influenced Phidias. Some 
details were borrowed from earlier works (the Peri- 
cles-Phidias group from the west pediment at Olym- 
pia). Phidias’ originality comes out most clearly in 
the rendition of violent movement in some of the 
Amazon figures. The pictorial background is prob- 
ably meant to represent the Acropolis. The compo- 
sition of the shield is echoed in several vases; single 
figures recur more widely. The article concludes 
with a brief consideration of the neo-Attic bas-re- 
liefs recently found at the Peiraeus, and the conclu- 
sion is reached that these too show the influence of 
the shield, though they cannot be considered actual 
copies. (W. K. P.) 


Vases 


ANDOKIDES PAINTER.—Writing in Mnemosyne, 
Bibliotheca Classica Batava, 3d ser., xiii, 3 (1947), 
pp. 237 f., A. W. Byvanck would date the work of 
the Andokides painter according to the principle 
that the earliest are those with identical scenes 
in red and black-figure technique, and next those 
with both red and black-figure, but different scenes 
on the two sides. 


PROTOCORINTHIAN ALABASTRON IN CRETE.— 
REA, xlii (1940), pp. 106-110, Pierre Demargne dis- 
cusses an alabastron recently acquired by the Mu- 
seum of Candia from a native of the village of 
Vrachasi. In respect to its rounded bottom and small 
mouth, the alabastron is similar to the usual Proto- 
corinthian types, but its almost spherical belly sug- 
gests that it is either a hybrid combination of the 
slender Protocorinthian type with a round vase or 
that it is nearer the spherical Egyptian alabastra in 
inspiration. If the latter alternative is accepted, it 
serves as an intermediary beween the Oriental and 
Greek types; the fact that it comes from a pro- 
vincial area in Crete would not necessitate dating it 
as far back as if it were from Cnossos. The sil- 
houette design, incised at the edges and in internal 
detail, also suggests early Protocorinthian origin 
as does the large, naively designed lion which covers 
most of the belly of the alabastron. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the Protocorinthian chronol- 
ogy cannot be applied exactly to provincial Crete 
and that it is idle to attempt to date the alabastron 
precisely within the seventh century. 


Vases IN MarsEILLES.—In the REA, 
(1940), pp. 127-180, pls. 1-u, Charles Dugas dis- 
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cusses several interesting Attic vases in the Museum 
of Marseilles, and published summarily by Dumont 
in 1884 and noticed occasionally later. Two are 
good examples of red-figure from the later fifth 
century, and one the work of the Eretria Painter. 


CreTAN ComMMON PotTerRY.—In REA, xiliii 
(1941), pp. 5-15, Fernand Chapouthier discusses 
the relation of plain pottery to daily life of the 
Minoan period. He points out the difficulty which 
has always been experienced in determining the use 
of various practical containers and utensils and sug- 
gests two ways of approaching the problem. Direct 
deduction is possible when remains of the materials 
held are found in the container; deduction by anal- 
ogy is made by comparing vessels of one area with 
similar vessels of known use in a nearby area. This 
second method depends on the similarity between 
the climate and resources of the various Mediter- 
ranean lands and the similarity of the resulting prac- 
tical utensils. Interesting examples are given of each 
method of investigation. The first method shows 
the enigmatical “fire boxes” to be incense burners 
in which coals in the upper portion cause the seeds 
in the lower portion to give off fragrant odors. The 
second method is illustrated in the identification of 
a rack for meat skewers. The author concludes with 
the recommendation that these common practical 
objects receive more emphasis in the museums and 


that they be studied in closer relation to the rooms 
in which they are found. 


CuTHonian Dionysos.—H. Metzger in BCH, 
Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 296-339, studies the sub- 
ject of the Chthonian Dionysos in the figural monu- 
ments of the classical period. The study is based 
mostly on Attic black- and red-figured vases. Three 
different divinities are distinguished: Dionysos as 
the god of growing vegetation, as underworld di- 
vinity, and as an Eleusinian god.—I. The two key 
examples of Dionysos as divinity of growing vege- 
tation are the Hope crater in the British Museum, of 
the early fourth century, in which a youthful male 
figure emerges from the earth, greeted by a small 
Nike and surrounded by other figures; and a leky- 
thos in the Athenian market, late sixth or early fifth 
century and belonging to the best period of black- 
figured while lekythoi. It shows the bust of a 
bearded man emerging from the ground, flanked by 
a maenad and a silen. This scene is interpreted as 
an anodos, by analogy with a somewhat similar rep- 
resentation on a later lekythos in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Buschor’s theory, that representations of 
the anodos theme in fifth century vase-painting owe 
their origin to contemporary satyric drama, while 
in the fourth century there is a new symbolic em- 
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phasis traceable to religious sources, is examined 
and rejected; it seems likely that the fifth century 
satyric drama was itself derived from the same 
popular mythology that is reflected in the vase- 
paintings. Moreover, the action of the maenad and 
the silen on the Athens lekythos does not accord 
with the usual formula for the anodos, and must 
have had a different origin. The difference between 
fifth and fourth century representations of this 
theme is simply that between the general concep- 
tions of vase decoration in the two centuries. In any 
event, the Athens vase demonstrates that the Attic 
ceramists of the early fifth century were familiar 
with the terrestrial epiphany of Dionysos, which 
took place in spring. There is a parallel tradition 
by which the god came from the sea. Dionysos in 
this aspect as a god of growing vegetation must be 
distinguished from the Thracian Dionysos whose 
rites were celebrated in winter.—II. Dionysos as un- 
derworld divinity. There is but slender textual evi- 
dence that Dionysos was considered a god of the 
underworld. Figural monuments, however, fre- 
quently show him associated or confounded with 
infernal deities, appearing with Pluto and Perse- 
phone in a “sacra conversazione.” On some monu- 
ments, Persephone becomes the wife or mother of 
Dionysos; on others, Dionysos is identified with 
Pluto. Representations of this fusion of types in- 
clude a group of funerary busts from Boeotia and 
Locris, a large number of terracottas from Taren- 
tum, a cup by the Codros painter in the British 
Museum, and three vases showing Herakles bearing 
a bearded figure (Dionysos-Pluto) on his back 
through the water. The general conclusion is drawn 
that from at least the fourth century on, Dionysos 
was popularly given the attributes of an under- 
world divinity.—III. Dionysos as an Eleusinian di- 
vinity. Opinion has been divided as to how im- 
portant a réle Dionysos played in the rites of Eleu- 
sis. Metzger adduces eleven monuments (nine vase 
paintings, two reliefs) of which the majority belong 
to the fourth century and seem to show the in- 
creased importance of Dionysos at this time, as a 
co-recipient of homage with Demeter and Perse- 
phone. On a second series of monuments (three 
vases, one relief), the figure of an infant is shown 
being presented by one female figure to another; 
after discussing the identity of the infant, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that these vases attest a 
fusion of the myths of the births of Dionysos and 
Pluto, and suggests that this scene may prove the 
penetration of Dionysiac elements into the Eleu- 
sinian tradition, in the second half of the fourth 
century. Dionysos may also have been substituted 
for Pluto in the formula announced by the hiero- 
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phant in the Eleusinian rites. We may conclude that 
from the fourth century on, Dionysos occupied an 
important place at Eleusis both as an adult and as 
an infant divinity, a fact which may help explain 
the richer symbolism of the treatment of the Dio- 
nysos theme at this time. The frequent representa- 
tions of the Dionysiac thiasos are probably to be 
interpreted as expressions of immortality. (W. K. P.) 


Inscriptions 


THe Decrees oF Kauss, by H. T. Wade- 
Gery and Benjamin D. Meritt (Hesperia, xvi, 4 
[Oct.-Dec., 1947], pp. 279-286) is a defense against 
Dinsmoor (AJA, li, [1947], pp. 109-151) of the 
traditional date 4384/3 (as against 438/7) for the 
well-known decrees of financial reform and the re- 
habilitation of the Acropolis. (1) To Dinsmoor’s ar- 
gument that the Athenian treasury was too depleted 
by 434/3 to permit the rehabilitation of the Acropo- 
lis so late, the authors rejoin that dating the Kallias 
decrees in 438 does not solve the problem of Thu- 
cydides, ii, 13.8. (2) Dinsmoor argues that it is 
senseless to assume authorization as late as 434 for 
carving already done in 438. The rejoinder is that 
the Kallias decrees provide for the completion, not 
the inception, of the Parthenon pediments, the 
golden Nikai, and the Propylaia, all three nearly 
finished. Indeed the Parthenon pediments were 
planned and authorized before 438. (3) According 
to Dinsmoor, since the general reorganization of the 
Acropolis authorized in the Kallias decrees is con- 
firmed in the Propylaia accounts of 4837/6 and 
434/38, the Kallias decrees are therefore at least as 
early as 487. But the Propylaia decrees provide for 
“wages,” not “work,” and the wages were in pay- 
ment for landscaping, which did not begin with 
Kallias; he is simply systematizing, getting rid of 
commitments as soon as he decently can; again 
there is no need to antedate. This reasoning is sup- 
ported by a new text of ATL, i (1939), pp. 160-161, 
D2, lines 1-15. (4) Dinsmoor, to avoid the hiatus, 
on his dating, between the Kallias decrees and the 
extant inventories which they sanctioned, is forced 
to assume that inventories for 438-434 were drawn 
up on paper but not cut on stone. This, it is ar- 
gued, is not economy of hypothesis. Further, the 
extant series of inventories of the Treasurers of 
Athena begin in 434, are continued on two other 
stones to 422, and then further continued on the 
reverse of the 434 stone, which was therefore the 
earliest. (5) Dinsmoor’s final argument for the 438/7 
dating is that the two small archaic temples which 
he alleges were pulled down in 438 under the terms 
of the Kallias decree were reused as early as 437 
in the foundations of the Propylaia. But the Kallias 
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decrees do not mention these temples, nor do the 
decrees prove that Athena’s treasure was housed in 
them in the mid fifth century B.c. In fact, the tem- 
ples are mentioned for the first and last time in 485, 
and may (for all Kallias tells us) have remained 
stacked as building material on the Acropolis since 
479. On these grounds Wade-Gery and Meritt ar- 
gue that there is little room to doubt the now gen- 
erally accepted assignment of the Kallias decrees to 
434 (P. L. MacK.) 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATHENS.—In Hesperia 
xvi, 4 (1947), pp. 262-266, Markellos Th. Mitsos 
publishes 22 fragments from south of the Olym- 
pieion and from the Epigraphic Museum, which 
help to locate more accurately the shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo; indicate a settlement of metics in 
the Olympieion area; provide a list of votive offer- 
ings dedicated to Athena Polias or Artemis Brau- 
ronia; and join four pairs of inscriptions now pub- 
lished separately in IG, ii?. (P. L. MacK.) 


Attic Epicrams.—In Hesperia, xvi, 4 (1947), 
pp. 287-289, Benjamin D. Meritt publishes two 
Attic epigrams. One presents from the manuscript 
notes of Sir George Wheler (1676) a new reading 
of IG, ii?, 4821; the other, from the same notes, is 
new: a mother’s inscription for the tombstone of 
her child. (P. L. MacK.) 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM Arcos.—W. Vollgraff pub- 
lishes in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 391-403, 
a group of inscriptions from Argos. The more im- 
portant include a new text of IG, iv, 555, which 
is identified as a decree of the Argive people from 
the fifth century; a stele dedicated to the three 
Eumenides, who are also represented in the relief 
above the inscribed text; and eight small fragments 
of a text which deals with the expropriation of land 
for the construction of a Roman aqueduct. Brief 
notices are given of three funerary inscriptions, a 
terracotta theater tessara, a Rhodian amphora 
handle, and two Byzantine inscriptions. (W.K.P.) 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM Devpxi.—G. Daux pub- 
lishes in BCH, Ixviii-lxix (1944-5), pp. 94-128, a 
lengthy series of unedited inscriptions, new joins, 
and corrections. Many of these fragments have re- 
mained unpublished as long as thirty years, and in 
some cases Daux relies on the earlier transcriptions 
of Haussoulier and Homolle. The more important 
items include no. 11, a fragment of SIG*, 608, dated 
178 B.c. (published from a squeeze made thirty 
years ago), which praises a Greek of Elea in 
Lucania, who is named as both proxenos and theo- 
todochos, two privileges which the editor discusses; 
and no. 18, in honor of Philonikos son of Diodoros, 
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a member of an important Delphic family of the 
period of the XXVIth priesthood. On the basis of a 
hitherto unnoticed monogram, Daux identifies (no. 
8) the Orchomenians named in GDI, 2661, as 
natives of Arcadia. Of the twelve manumissions, 
the earliest (no. 19) is dated in 177/6. No. 23 (145 
B.C.) names as witnesses two sculptors of Thebes, 
father and son, who were already known in numer- 
ous Delphic documents which the editor lists. Of 
the miscellaneous inscriptions, two are funerary, 
and one (no. 35) contains a dedication beneath an 
imperial statue of either Titus or Domitian. No. 36 
is a dedication which lists the agonistic victories of 
Zosimos, of the end of the first century A.D., hitherto 
known only by a copy of Cyriac of Ancona (CIG, 
1719). Daux marshals the evidence in favor of the 
restoration of the ethnic Kottaed¢ instead of 
KodAdxera in GDI, 1529. (W. K. P.) 


Amandry in BCH, Ikxviii-lxix 
(1944-5), pp. 411-416, in a note concerning a 
religious covenant between Delphi and Skiathos, 
defends against Bousquet a restoration referring 
to the granting of sacrificial portions on the day 
of the Theoxenia. (W. K. P.) 


Srupies IN DELIAN Epicrapny are published 
by J. Tréheux in BCH, Ixviii-Ixix (1944-5), pp. 271- 
295. In the first part of this article, the author 
studies the Delian texts which list the vases con- 
secrated from the revenue of a foundation called 
the Mikytheion. This foundation permitted the 
annual dedication of a silver vase valued at one 
hundred drachmae. For the first time the author 
connects the lengthy list of vases in IG, xi, 2, 124, 
lines 24-60, with this foundation. These vases 
contain the names of all archons between 307 and 
225; Tréheux shows that certain items of this list 
recur in other inventories. On the basis of this 
new interpretation, the author concludes that the 
series of vases from the fund of Mikythos began 
not in 246, as previous interpreters had supposed, 
but about 310. This in turn enables Mikythos to 
be identified with a previously known homonymous 
wood-merchant of the period before 300. The 
author also concludes that all the archons of the 
list must be fixed after 310. The single vases which 
bear the names of many archons result from the 
melting down into one of several silver objects 
already dedicated. Tréheux offers restorations of 
other inventories on the basis of his conclusions. 
—In the second part of the article, he discusses the 
phrase td éxavaéAnbév in the Delian account IG, 
xi, 2, 142, and reaffirms the conclusion of Lacroix 
that the payments which are listed after this phrase 
do not represent any portion of the rental for that 
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particular financial year, but refer to the preceding 
year. This deferment of rent, which occurs in the 
accounts of one year only, was granted to all 
farmers as a result, Tréheux believes, of a disastrous 
agricultural year, which may have fallen between 
808 and 306. He rejects the hypothesis that the 
conditions of these deferred payments are reflected 
in certain clauses of the Hiera Syngraphe. Further- 
more, he reexamines the evidence for the date of 
the Hiera Syngraphe (Inscriptions de Délos, no. 
503) and concludes that it must have preceded by 
a very short time the reestablishment of decennial 
leases which occurred in Hekatombaion of 300 B.c. 


(W. K. P.) 


HEtLENIcA.—In the Rev. Phil., xviii (1944), 
pp. 5-54, L. Robert continues his series of epi- 
graphical notes entitled “Hellenica,” numbers xx- 
xxvii. They consist of corrections of inscriptions by 
supplement, reading, understanding, or by tracing 
their provenience. As usual, there is much of inter- 
est to the lexicographer or student of the Greek 
language: so the discovery of dgeAia in the sense 
of “booty” in I. Priene, 11 (no. xx), the identification 
of a number of additional professional nouns in 
-&¢ (uapabas, “fennel-dealer”; ctepavag, “wreath- 
dealer”; “purple-merchant”; no. xxvii), 
and the claim of ruAdprov with the meaning “guard- 
post,” based on rvAwpd¢, “gate-guard” (which 
seems a little doubtful). Formulae play a large part 
in the identification of origins; so mpocgtAy¢ in 
Thasos, pvoyetov in Cantanus in Crete, Aatbytov 
in Perinthus, in Thera, 6 tov deiva 
in Smyrna (corrections of the IG, especially the 
volume of epitaphs of IG, ii* which I have not 
seen, and M. Guarducci’s Cretan Inscriptions, no. 
xxvi). In one instance, the verb @Aéme in an Ana- 
tolian inscription is recognized as a Pagan survival 
(like taita) in a Christian inscription (“Observe” 
that life is like “this”). On the agonistic side, there 
are notes on the Roman Games at Chalcis (no. 
xxiii), and on the giving of baskets (xav@) as prizes 
at Ephesus. Interesting is a defense of the Abbé 
Fourmont, whose reputation has been so blackened 
by Larfeld and others (p. 19, n. 2). 


THASIAN EpicrAPHY.—R. Martin publishes in 
BCH, lxviii-lxix (1944-45), pp. 154-162, a group of 
inscriptions found in the 1939 campaign at Thasos. 
No. 1 is a dedication made by five Thasian pole- 
marchs in the latter half of the third century B.c. 
No. 2 is a list containing the names of twelve 
theoroi from the first half of the third century. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are dedications to Aphrodite by gyne- 
conomoi. This board of “regulators of women” is 
here attested for the first time at Thasos. The author 
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discusses the size and duties of similar boards in 
other places. No. 5 is a dedication to a Roman 
emperor, perhaps Hadrian. Martin announces (no, 
9) the rediscovery of the statue base published as 
IG, xii, 8, 485. (W. K. P.) 


Catymnos.—In the REA, xliv (1942), pp. 217- 
223, Pierre Roussel discusses an inscription from 
Calymnos, published by Mario Segre in the Mem- 
orie del Istituto stor.-arch. of Rhodes, iii (1938), 
p- 52. It is a manumission of the early Imperial 
period, dated by the magistrate-god (monarchos) 
Apollon Kalymnios, and consisting of the simple 
statement of the manumission with the obligation of 
life-long paramone. Between the verb jAevbépacey 
and the clause é9’ @ mapayevet occurs the curious 
statement, 6 && napa 
"Agpodetov xat Netxng¢, which Roussel would under- 
stand to mean, “whom she (the manumittor) took 
at birth from (the parents) Aphrodius and Nice on 
the undertaking to make her free.” Upon the death 
of the manumittor, the slave was to be abteEovetos, 
and not to be held for any anmeAcvdepwtixny dyarn. 


THERMOS.—In Hesperia xvi, 4 (Oct.-Dec., 
1947), pp. 256-261, Markellos Th. Mitsos discusses 
“Thermika and Panaitolika,” demonstrating that the 
terms refer, not to the regular meetings of the 
Aetolian League, but to the magnificent festivals 
at Thermos described in Polybius 5.8.5. (P. L. 
MacK.) 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE Louvre.—In REA, xiii 
(1940), pp. 89-92, A. Dain reexamines the inter- 
pretations of two inscriptions in the Louvre. The 
first (Kaibel, Epigr.Gr., 858), from Miletus, is the 
dedication for a statue of Posidonios, the prophet 
of Apollo. The author would keep and interpret 
literally two words which previous editors have 
altered, Aja and efAev, noting that their use in 
games of chance makes them appropriate to the 
selection of a priest by lot. 

The second inscription (CIG, 7022) is an 
epitaph of unknown origin. Previous editors have 
overlooked the play on words between the de- 
ceased’s name, Agathon, the first word of the 
poem, and the acrostic. The play on words and 
the literary tone is compared to Plato’s Banquet, 
and an interesting translation in free verse is of- 
fered in which the acrostic is maintained. 


Numismatics 


In “Numismatic Comments,” F. M. Heichel- 
heim (Hesperia, xvi, 4 [Oct.-Dec., 1947], pp. 272- 
278, establishes the provenience of about 1500 
coins from the W. M. Leake collection in the 
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Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge University. Also 
in the Fitzwilliam Collection is a Syrian provincial 
tetradrachm with the head of the Roman emperor 
Trebonianus Gallus, defaced by three strokes on 
the obverse and on the reverse by five marks in 
something like a regular pattern, which may or 
may not be a sign of value; perhaps the coin 
represents an official Sassanian issue, an overstrike 
over the Roman provincial coinage, current during 
the Persian occupation of Antioch on. the Orontes, 
which began in a.p. 253. (P. L. MacK.) 


TURKEY 


InscripTions.—In REA, xlii (1940), pp. 302- 
822, Louis Robert reconstructs a journey made 
through Bithynia in 1886 by Georges Radet. Radet 
copied 142 inscriptions at that time but never 
published them. Although many have been dis- 
covered by subsequent archaeologists, Robert is 
able to cite several which have not been published 
before and is also able to supplement several later 
readings made under less favorable circumstances. 
A text found by G. Mendel at Aricaklar leads to 
a discussion of emporiarchs in Bithynia in the third 
century. Observing that the dates on the inscrip- 
tions are all small numbers (not larger than 23) 
and finding no reason to suppose that a city was 
founded which might mark the beginning of an 
era, the author suggests that these numbers may 
refer to the reigns of the contemporary emperors 
(none of which exceeded 23 years after Augustus) 
although the emperors’ names are not mentioned 
in the inscriptions. This suggestion, however, the 
author withdraws in an addendum, finding a text 
published by Wiegand in 1911 dated in the year 
50. An unpublished inscription from Narzannar 
proves that L. Catilius Severus Julianus was legatus 
pro praetore in Bithynia under Trajan or Hadrian. 


InscripTions.—In the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 
136-141, Michel Feyel returns to the fragmentary 
inscription concerning the sanctuary, or festival, of 
Apollo Tarsenus in the Pergamene Kingdom (last 
published, Welles, Royal Correspondence in the 
Hellenistic Period [1984], no. 47). 


COMMENT 


He interprets the letter as a grant of tax- 
exemption to the sheep-sellers at the festival of the 
god, similar to the Baitocaece text (Royal Corre- 
spondence, no. 70), and restores somewhat dif- 
ferently, without perhaps succeeding in removing 
all difficulties. In particular, I doubt that it is 
acceptable Greek to read dvédmxav .. . 
ot tHe ytvonélyng 
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xd] torxo[t], and to understand it as meaning, 
“those who (regularly) attend the festival.” Whether 
the people be or the genitive 
should go with them, rather than with the participle 
cupmopevdnevot, “people of the impending” some- 
thing. Anything short of a really satisfactory solu- 
tion leaves so fragmentary a document obscure. 
(C. B. W.) 


SYRIA 


ScuLPpTuRE.—In the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 340- 
344, Henri Seyrig publishes a sculptured panel 
from a capital, found on the Syrian coast north of 
Latakiah, and finds it of extraordinary interest. 
Although it is poor work of the third century of 
our era, the scene may be recognized unquestion- 
ably as that when Seleucus Nicator, after Ipsus, 
guided to Mt. Silpius from Antigonea by an eagle, 
was performing the foundation sacrifice for the 
city of Antioch, in the presence of the city’s Tyche 
who bears the Apollo of Daphne on her left hand. 


PALESTINE 


Rock-Cut Tomss.—N. Avigad writing in the 
PEQ, 79th year, July-October 1947, pp. 112-122, 
comments on three of the tombs near Jerusalem. 
He discovers that the Monolith at Silwan, the so- 
called “Tomb of Pharaoh’s Daughter,” was com- 
pleted with a pyramidal roof in masonry, and dates 
from an early, pre-Exilic, period of Egyptian in- 
fluence. The Umm-al-’Amad Cave north of the city 
shows interesting architectural features, including 
an imitation of drafted masonry in the rock face, 
and a Doric frieze supported by two Ionic columns. 
The distyle feature of this tomb of late Hellenistic 
times is repeated in a simpler, unnamed tomb near 
the “Tomb of the Judges,” recently cleared as part 
of a Jewish subdivision, which the author dates to 
the beginning of the first century of the Christian 
Era. 


BuriaL Customs.—Writing in the PEQ, 79th 
year, July-October 1947, pp. 102-111, Samuel 
Krauss examines the tradition and the archae- 
ological evidence for the “Sepulchres of the Davidic 
Dynasty,” showing that they were, in fact, buried 
not only within the city of Jerusalem, but even, 
when possible, below the Temple area itself. 


TRANSJORDAN 


TopocraPHy.—J. Simons reexamines the He- 
brew nomenclature of the River Zerka, the northern 
boundary of the Amorite kingdom, and confirms 
that the historical writers of the Old Testament 
mean by “Yabboq” in every case the main east- 
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west course of this stream (PEQ, 79th year, July- 
October, 1947, pp. 87-101). 


EGYPT 


Coptic EcuirsE Recorp.—Edwin 
Brown Allen, in the JAOS, Ixvii (1947), pp. 267- 
269, dates an eclipse recorded in a Coptic ostracon 
from Turin to 10 March, a.p. 601. 


Coptic the JAOS, Ixvii, 1947, 
pp. 323-326, John D. Cooney describes the Coptic 
Section of the Byzantine Exhibition of the Walters 
Art Gallery in Baltimore, taking occasion to correct 
the attribution and date of certain ivory and bone 
objects, pointing out the extreme rarity of these 
materials in early Coptic art. 


MacicaL Wanps.—The Egyptian talismans 
known as magical wands, or more properly knives, 
which are to be found in most collections of 
Egyptian art, are discussed by George Steindorff 
in The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, ix (1946), 
pp. 41-51. Several typical specimens from the 
Walters and elsewhere are illustrated and described 
in detail. The knives, which were carved from the 
tusks of the hippopotamus, were decorated with 
representations of the fantastic creatures believed 
by the ancient Egyptians to be possessed of magic 
powers. Little is known about the actual use of 
the knives. Though most of the known specimens 
were found in tombs, they were undoubtedly used 
by the living, chiefly the women and children, as 
protective amulets. (S. E. F.) 


Karanis.—In Hesperia, xvi, 4 (Oct.-Dec., 
1947), Verne B. Schuman prints (pp. 267-271) 
“Two Unpublished Inscriptions from the South 
Temple Area of Karanis” in the Fayum. One is the 
dedication of a propylon on behalf of Ptolemy 
Alexander (95 B.c.); the other a dedication to the 
crocodile gods on behalf of Commodus (a.p. 180). 
(P. L. MacK.) 


IRAQ 
Excavations.—A “Bibliography of Excavations 


in Iraq (1939-1946)” has been compiled by Gurgis 
Awad (Sumer, iii, 1 [1947], pp. 30-35). 


Ermu.—The important excavations of the 
Iraq Department of Antiquities at Eridu, announced 
by the Director-General Naji Al-Asil in Sumer, iii, 
1 (Jan. 1947), p. 3, are described ibid., 2 (July 
1947), pp. 84-111 by Seton Lloyd and Fuad Safar. 
In a first season of work, substantial results were 
obtained, although the hoped-for archives of the 
Temple of Enki were not found. The ziggurat was 
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discovered to belong to the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
and under its southern corner was found a series 
of temples, of which Temples VI and VII belong 
to the Al-‘Ubaid period. An ancient pit below them 
indicated that there may be five earlier temples 
still to be explored, carrying the history and the 
continuity of temple architecture back to the times 
of the earliest temples of Tepe Gawra. The only 
discovery in the field of sculpture was that of a 
stone lion, which has been taken to the Baghdad 
Museum. The excavations will be continued. 


ScutpturE.—In REA, xlii (1940), pp. 323-329, 
Anna Roes reopens the discussion of the bronze 
head discovered at Nineveh in 1931 and first pub- 
lished by Campbell Thompson. Thompson, noting 
the similarities between the head and the golden 
casque of Mes-kalam-dug found at Ur, dated the 
head as far back as 3000; Mallowan, in a more 
detailed comparison, and noting the excellence of 
design in the head, moved the date up to the 
period of Sargon (2500 s.c.). He even suggested 
with admitted doubts that it might represent Sargon 
himself and constitute a memorial to him dedicated 
by his son Manistusi in the temple at Nineveh. 
Miss Roes, while admitting the attraction of such 
a hypothesis, points out the relatively inferior metal 
work of the Sargonid Period occasioned by lack of 
tin. A further examination of the details leads her 
to favor the Gudean Period (2300 B.c.). She cites 
a remarkably similar head in diorite found at 
Tello by Sarzec and suggests the existence of a 
brief but highly developed school of sculpture in 
the Gudean Period. These two examples indicate 
that the products of this school included the most 
beautiful portraits which Mesopotamian Art pro- 
duced. 


VoTIVE VASE FROM WarKA.—In Sumer, iii 
(1947), pp. 118-127 (pp. 193-201 of the Arabic 
section), Faraj Basmachi publishes a stone vase 
from Level III at Warka, which had been mended 
in antiquity and which must go back to the period 
of Level IV. It contains relief decoration in a 
series of registers, recording offerings of a prince 
to the goddess In-anna. 


KassirE Ficurines.—In the same journal, pp. 
19-22, Mohammed Ali Mustafa lists thirty-nine 
figurines from a find at ‘Aqar Quf of the Kassite 
Period. They consist of crude human representa- 
tions, and rather better figures of animals. 


CunEIForM Stupies.—In Sumer, iii (1947), pp. 
112-117, Taha Baqir, Curator of the Iraq Museum 
in Baghdad, describes the unpublished texts in the 
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Museum, with a Foreword by S. N. Kramer. In- 
cluding the 16,000 from Warka returned from 
Berlin just before the War, the grand total is nearly 
90,000, with the Old Babylonian Period best repre- 
sented. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Lists.—In Sumer, iii (1947), 
pp. 48-83, Selim J. Levy publishes, with an intro- 
duction by S. N. Kramer, a new geographical list 
from Tel Harmal, containing, with a duplicate list, 
210 geographical names. For comparison is included 
a new collation (by Kramer) of the Nippur list of 
the University Museum in Philadelphia. 


BUILDING OF THE “MEDIAN WALL.”—The forti- 
fications of Babylon in the days of the New King- 
dom are illuminated by two tablets of Nebuchad- 
nezzar published in Sumer, iii (1947), pp. 4-18, by 
Selim J. Levy. 


THe Water SuppLy or Ersit.—Fuad Safar 
reports in Sumer, iii (1947), pp. 23-28, on the 
discovery of an inscription and traces of construc- 
tion north of Erbil which explain Sennacherib’s 
measures to supply the city with water from the 
hills. The account is repeated in the Arabic section 
of the journal with several plates and drawings, 
pp. 77-86. 


CALLIGRAPHY AND ORTHOGRAPHY.—The latest 
volume of Sumer, iii (1947), in its Arabic section, 
contains three interesting studies. Raphail Babu 
Ishaq discusses, with illustrations, pp. 318-327, the 
Aramaic script, Nasir Naqshabandi (pp. 129-142), 
the origins of Arabic lettering, and the same scholar 
(below, pp. 312-317) the calligraphy of the Mirjan 
Mosque. 


ARYAN Proper NaMEsS.—Writing in the JAOS, 
Ixvii (1947), pp. 251-253, P.-E. Dumont calls at- 
tention to the recent investigation of Aryan names 
in Mitanni, Nuzi, and Syrian cuneiform documents 
of the second millennium B.c., and adds some 
identifications of his own, The language spoken 
by the bearers of these names was more like Old 
Indic than Old Iranian, their worship included 
Indra, the Wind God, the God of Heaven, Soma, 
the Devas, and Rta or Divine Law, and their 
interests centered upon horses and horse racing, 
with chariots. 


IRAN 


PaRTHIAN ScuLpturRE.—(From a Baghdad 
newspaper in English, date not included, forwarded 
by A. Goetze.) A French archaeological expedition 
which has been working for a good many years 
at Susa, recently unearthed a bas-relief of con- 
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siderable historic and artistic interest. It is in the 
form of a tablet, some three feet square, and shows 
Artabanus V, last of the Parthian rulers, who was 
defeated and killed by Ardashir, founder of the 
Sassanid Empire, in 224 a.p. The King is seated 
on his throne, a sword in his left hand, presenting 
a ring to a satrap, believed to be the Governor 
of Susa. The clothes, crown and jewels of Artabanus 
and his minion are shown in remarkable detail, as 
are the designs on the throne. An inscription in 
Pahlevi recounts the battles and victories of the 
King. 
INDIA 

CuronoLocy.—“The Chronology of Prehistoric 
North-West India” is surveyed by Stuart Piggott in 
Ancient India, i (Jan. 1946), pp. 8-26, with a 
series of very illuminating maps, tables, and illustra- 
tions. The ten recognized cultures divide into Red 
and Buff Ware groups, and both are related to 
divisions based on a similar characteristic in Meso- 
potamia and Iran. In general, the five major Indian 
groups, Quetta-Amri-Nal, Zhob, Kulli-Shahi Tump, 
Chanhu Daro, and Mohenjo Daro, fit into a chrono- 
logical scheme, in this order from earlier to later, 
and the earliest contemporary with the later Ubaid 
period. Some, at least, notably the Kulli of Baluchi- 
stan, seem to be direct imports from the West, and 
this culture may reflect early trade from Elam to 
the East. The origins of the Harappa culture, con- 
temporary with and in many ways similar to Early 
Dynastic Sumer, remain still obscure. 


PREHISTORY.—K. R. Srinivasan in Ancient 
India, ii (July 1946), pp. 9-16, considers the mega- 
lithic burials and the urn-fields of southern India 
in the light of Tamil literature, and comes to the 
conclusion that the burial practices originated as 
early as the third century B.c., and were gradually 
modified under “Aryan” influence in the first Chris- 
tian centuries, bringing in Vedic sacrifice and 
cremation. 


PREHISTORY.—Writing in the American Anthro- 
pologist, 1, no. 1, part 1 (Jan.-March 1948), pp. 
173 f., Eugene C. Worman, Jr., calls attention to the 
important work of Dr. Hakmukh D. Sankalia of 
Deccan College in Poona. In Baroda, he has worked 
out a stratigraphic sequence in the valley of the 
Sabarmati river. Above bedrock occur 10-15 ft. of 
river gravels containing palaeolithic instruments, 
and above that, 15-20 ft. of silt with better hand- 
axes, Above this occurs 30-40 ft. of “loessic silt” of 
a perhaps post-Pleistocene date, toward the top of 
which has been found the first truly microlithic 
culture complex in India. 
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TaxiLa.—In Ancient India, i (Jan. 1946), pp. 
27-36, G. M. Young publishes a number of items 
found in a context datable to the last quarter of 
the fourth century B.c. A hoard of 33 “bent-bar” 
silver coins dated by one of Philip Aridaeus to about 
817 B.c. suggests that it was in this native form 
that was made the present of 80 talents to Alex- 
ander by Omphis in 326 B.c. Other finds included 
gold beads, silver ornaments, and a number of 
interesting intaglios with animal scenes, somewhat 
archaic work of an Ionian Greek continuing a style 
known to him before he came to this distant out- 
post. 


RoMAN TRADING STATION AT ARKIAMEDU.— 
This, one of the most interesting archaeological 
events to have been reported from India, at any rate 
from the Classical point of view, in recent years, 
finds an adequate publication by a group of Indian 
archaeologists, particularly A. Ghosh and Krishna 
Deva, under the direction of R. E. M. Wheeler, in 
Ancient India, ii (June 1946), pp. 17-124, with 
numerous plates, plans and sections, and drawings. 
Lying on a lagoon or estuary two miles south of 
Pondichery, the site may tentatively be identified 
with Ptolemy’s Podouke, perhaps like Pondichery 
itself an attempt to render a Tamil name meaning 
“Newtown.” It was certainly one of the treaty-ports 
of which Ptolemy writes, and which were known 
from Tamil writers as “the abodes of the Yavanas 
whose prosperity never waned.” While the estuary 
has now silted up, the site must have been an 
excellent harbor in antiquity, and the remains of 
its buildings, lying little above high-water level 
along the water-front, together with the finds, in- 
dicate that the town manufactured as well as dealt 
in muslin and beads. Its general date is furnished 
by the Arretine ware which occurs in stratification. 
From the West came also numerous amphorae with 
oil or wine and a kind of rouletted ware. Local 
ware, earlier, contemporary, or later, is plentiful 
and gives occasion for an extended catalogue 
occupying over forty pages; it shows no real simi- 
larity to the contemporary pottery of the north 
(Ahichchhatra). Some Chinese celadon ware occurs 
on the surface, and testifies to activity on the site 
five or six centuries later. Numerous sherds contain 
texts in Tamil, of considerable palaeographical in- 
terest. 

Apparently, the Roman occupation extended 
roughly through the first two centuries of our era. 
No Roman coins have been found there, but the 
author adds a “Coin List,” giving, with reference 
to a map, Roman coins found elsewhere in India. 
It is noteworthy that the hoards of the first and 


second centuries cluster about the southern end 
of the peninsula, or stretch up along the east coast, 
They range in date from the late Republic (in 
the Punjab) and Augustus (Madras) to Constantine 
and Theodosius, although the finds in Ceylon are 
a little later. 


PotTery.—The work of the Archaeological 
Survey of India at Ahichchhatra, on the upper 
Ganges in north-central India, is the basis of a 
series of studies in Ancient India, i (Jan. 1946), 
pp. 37-59. In an introduction, A. Ghosh presents 
the chronology of the site, the nine strata extending 
from before 300 B.c. to about a.p. 1100. The 
pottery itself is described with an admirable set of 
drawings by K. C. Panigrahi, while an Appendix 
on the “Northern Black Polished Ware” by Krishna 
Deva lists the other sites where this occurs. 


THE NAME OF KusHA IN CHINESE SOURCES.— 
Under the title “Linguistics in History,” Robert 
Shafer in the JAOS, Ixvii (1947), pp. 296-305, re- 
views from the points of view of chronology and 
linguistics the possibility of the equation Yiieh- 
chih=Kusha, as recently argued in the same journal 
(Ixv, 1945, pp. 71-81) by Otto Maenchen-Helfen, 
and finds it in the negative on all counts. 


ITALY 


GENERAL.—Of interest to archaeologists are 
recent publications of the Reale Istituto di Studi 
Romani. The series entitled Italia Romana: Muni- 
cipi e Colonie has added two of its useful local 
volumes, Ancona (ser. 1, vol. viii; regio v, Picenum) 
by Mario Moretti (pp. 112 and pls. xv1; 1945) and 
Interamna Lirenas vel Sucasina (ser. 2, vol. ii; 
regio i, Latium et Campania, by Michelangelo 
Cagiano de Azevedo (pp. 53 and pls. ii; 1947). The 
organization of both is the same, consisting of his- 
tory, monuments, territory, and literary and epi- 
graphical sources. Of a more technical character 
are the Quaderni dell’Impero, La Scienza e la 
tecnica ai tempi di Roma imperiale, of which 
we have xix, Scienza e tecnica di Roma docu- 
mentate dall’Impresa di Nemi by Guido Ucelli 
(1946, pp. 15 and pls. vm) and xx, La Metallurgia 
ai tempi dellImpero romano by Rinaldo Binaghi 
(1946, pp. 21 and pls. 1v). 


REALIsTIC  Portratrs.—Berta Segall con- 
tributes an outline of the development of realism 
in sculptured portraits during the Hellenistic period 
to The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, ix (1946), 
pp. 53-67, in connection with the publication of a 
little bronze bust of Ptolemy I, from the Walters 
Collection. This piece, which depicts the ruler 
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wearing the head-dress of Dionysus, may once have 
ornamented a funerary couch. It was found in a 
grave near Tarentum. Realism in portraiture was 
obtained by the Egyptians through the use of 
plaster masks taken from life. This technique was 
adopted by Greek artists during the fourth century. 
(S. E. F.) 


THe “Granp CAMEE DE FRANCE.”—Writing 
in Mnemosyne, Bibliotheca Classica Batava, 3d ser., 
xiii, 8 (1947), pp. 239 £., A. W. Byvanck offers an 
interpretation of this cameo, important for Roman 
art and Roman history. He would explain the figure 
being borne aloft on a winged horse as Germanicus, 
dead in a.p. 19, represented as a poet and being 
presented with a celestial sphere by a Chaldean 
as the translater of Aratus. Below, Tiberius sits 
with his family, and the author would see the 
cameo as the gift of Livia, her daughter-in-law 
Antonia, and her grandson’s wife Agrippina, re- 
minding the Emperor that while his sons were 
dead, there remained the three grandsons, Nero, 
Drusus, and Gaius. 


Terracotta Disc.—In REA, xliv (1942), pp. 
191-216, Pierre Boyancé discusses at some length 
the significance and use of a terracotta disc now at 
the Museum of Brindisi. An examination of the 
eleven-figure zodiacal band and of the subject of 
the relief leads the author to date it in the third 
century B.c. He finds in it a combination of 
Pythagorean astronomy and the Dionysian myth 
of the apotheosis of Semele. The two elements are 
combined in the presence both of Dionysus to lead 
his mother heavenward and of the lightning of 
Zeus, a divine agent more suggestive of Pythagorean 
thought and of the Romulus legend. The author 
suggests that the disc was made to glorify a sacer 
matratus and that two discs, made to fit one against 
the other, might have served as a means of identi- 
fication. 


PoLyCHROME VasES.—Two polychrome pastel 
and relief vases from the Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore supply Dorothy Kent Hill (“Bacchic 
Erotes at Tarentum,” Hesperia, xvi, 4 [Oct.-Dec., 
1947], pp. 248-255) with evidence to push back 
into the mid third century B.c. the well-known 
motif of Cupids engaged in the tasks and pleasures 
of men, as seen in the wall paintings of the House 
of the Vettii at Pompeii. These tasks and pleasures 
are so often connected with the vintage as to 
suggest a connection of Erotes with the Bacchic 
cult. The vases also suggest that the Romans copied 
Hellenistic art as enthusiastically as Hellenistic 
literature. (P. L. MacK.) 
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BARBOTINE WARE OF THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD. 
—A superb jug with barbotine decoration from the 
Walters Collection, said to be from Samsoun, Pon- 
tus, is published in The Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, ix (1946), pp. 69-79, by Dorothy Kent 
Hill. This vase bears a charming scene of two 
rather fanciful birds feeding from a stylized plant. 
Somewhat similar designs occur on other specimens 
of the ware, which are re-studied by the author, 
and on silver cups. These pieces bear witness to 
the high quality of the minor arts in the Augustan 
period. (S. E. F.) 


TerracoTta.—In the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 
408-411, Franz Cumont recognizes in a fragmentary 
terracotta plaque now in the Louvre a presentation 
of the apotheosis of Trajan as Kosmokrator, es- 
corted in the chariot of the Sun and surrounded 


by the signs of the zodiac. 


InscripTions.—In the REA, xliv (1942), pp. 
135-138, H. I. Marrou and J. Meyerovitch discuss 
an opisthograph marble plaque found at Hercu- 
laneum by Maiuri. It was attached to the outside 
of a wall, which had thereby been declared to be 
the private and perpetual property of two different 
individuals in succession. The authors conclude that 
the persons named held successive perpetual leases 
on the wall by right of “superficies.” The plaque 
thus proves that this right was transferable and 
that it extended at least as far back as a.p. 42, the 
date of the death of the last of the three princesses 
to which the “Julia” who was the last lease-holder 
may apply. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Discoveries AT ELLEs.—In BCTH, May 1943, 
pp. xv-xvii, Gilbert Picard reports on archaeological 
activities in Tunisia in 1942; part of his report is 
devoted to the discoveries at Elles. The discoveries 
include a mosaic floor of uneven workmanship, 
combining geometric design with a Venus, flanked 
by two centauresses, stallions, wreaths, and fish; a 
Christian lamp, almost intact; a fragment of a lamp; 
and fragments of the bottom of a dish in red 
earthenware decorated with Latin crosses. 


DIscovERIES AT THELEPTE.—In BCTH, June 
1943, pp. ix-xii, the report of Gilbert Picard on 
Tunisian archaeology includes a mosaic discovered 
at Thelepte. It is intact for only two meters, but 
it once filled the entire floor of the oecus with a 
scene from the amphitheater. The extant area 
shows an armed gladiator in combat with a lion 
while other combatants around the edge arouse the 
beast with cloths. The technique, the materials, 
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and the figures lead Picard to date the mosaic 
about a.p. 250. Picard also describes two statues 
found in the square mausoleum at Thelepte: one 
a well executed, acephalous woman dressed in a 
tunic; the other, more crudely worked, a man in 
a tunic with a skin cloak hung from his right 
shoulder. Both statues are now at the museum 
of Bardo. 


EXCAVATIONS IN SPANISH Morocco.—In 
BCTH, March 1944, pp. vii-x, R. Lantier sum- 
marizes Pelayo Quintero Atauri’s report on the 
archaeological activities in Spanish Morocco during 
the last forty years. Discoveries range in time from 
the Palaeolithic to the Carthaginian and Roman 
periods. 


THE UTERE FELIX FOUNTAIN AT CARTHAGE.— 
In BCTH, Jan. 1948, pp. xvi-xxii, Raymond Lantier 
describes an early third century fountain which 
formed part of a luxurious house at Carthage. The 
fountain is surrounded with mosaics and decorated 
with paintings depicting still-life and marine scenes 
and human figures, especially babies. The author 
concludes with reflections on the luxury and taste 
of the rich Romans at Carthage. A marked similarity 
is noted between the designs of mosaics and paint- 
ings with reference to the Maison de la Voliére, 
with its significant atrium, fountains, mosaics, and 
columns. 


STELE FROM THE SANCTUARY OF SATURN AT 
Tuucca.—In BCTH, Feb. 1942, pp. xii-xxviii, Louis 
Poinssot describes a find of 249 stelae in a pit in 
the temple of Saturn at Thugga. They are cut in 
native limestone, none exceeding 80-90 cm. in 
height. Of the total number, 6 depict human beings, 
82 animals, and 156 various floral or other symbols. 
The crescent moon, sometimes with a star, is a 
typical feature. Animals are shown approaching 
altars; worshippers are represented with raised 
hands. The sacred tree or branch brings out the 
agricultural nature of the cult. In one case (no. 28) 
the panelled door of the temple is shown with a 
triangular window above it. All date before a.p. 
195, and while crude, testify to the character of the 
cult. 


ScuLpturE.—_In BCTH, Feb. 1941, pp. xv- 
xxii, Alfred Merlin describes a small statue, of the 
Roman period, representing Leda reclining nude 
with the divine swan mounted on her thighs. In 
studying the history of the group in Greek sculp- 
ture, he finds the origin of this type in the Hellen- 
istic period, and points out that it is later than that 
of the standing Leda. 


RELIEF FROM Ker.—In BCTH, Jan. 1944, pp. 
xii-xviii, A. Merlin publishes a marble fragment 
found at Kef, ancient Sicca Veneria, in Tunis, de- 
picting the upper part of a male torso attempting 
to control a rearing horse: perhaps a Triton with 
a hippocampus. The marble dates from the second 
century and may have been used on a fountain. 
The workmanship is excellent and is remarkable 
for the incised grooves marking the outlines of the 
figures. Merlin feels that this technique cannot 
belong only to Romano-Provengal art. 


RELIEF OF Vo.usiLis.—In BCTH, March 1942, 
pp. xiv-xvii, and pl. 1, Louis Chatelain describes a 
bas-relief found at Volubilis, in Morocco, represent- 
ing three persons, two lacking heads, who may be 
non-Roman soldiers, perhaps Dacian. The fragment 
is of mediocre workmanship and may date from the 
late second century. It does not belong to the arch 
of Caracalla, but poor as it is, it adds to the small 
stock of Roman sculpture from Volubilis. 


VasES.—In BCTH, Feb. 1944, pp. 
xi-xv, R. Lantier calls attention to an article by A. 
Garcia y Bellido (Archivo espafiol de arqueologia, 
no. 43, 1941, pp. 347-349) concerning the clandes- 
tine excavation of seventy burials near Oran. They 
included ceramics of various sorts, coins, and baskets 
of the third century B.c. and are taken to be burials 
of the Iberian mercenaries recruited by Hannibal 
(219-218 3.c.) to police African territory. Lantier 
also cites the findings of the Tamuda excavation 
near Tetouan containing Iberian coins and inscrip- 
tions as well as imitations of Iberian pottery, all 
of the second century B.c. 


OENOCHOE FROM THE NECROPOLIS OF AL 
Avuya.—In BCTH, May 1944, pp. x-xviii, A. Merlin 
publishes an oenochoe, now at the Louvre, with 
neck in the form of a woman’s head. It is decorated 
by a band of eight human and mythological figures 
in stamped relief, with very little connection with 
each other. Similarities with several motifs on 
oenochoes at the Bardo Museum lead Merlin to 
attribute the oenochoe to the atelier of Navigius. 


TERRACOTTA AMPHORAS FROM AvjaA.—In 
BCTH, Nov. 1948, pp. xvii-xxv, A. Merlin publishes 
an example at the Louvre of the moulded amphoras 
from the workshop of Navigius. This jar bears the 
mark of its maker, and its cylindrical body is divided 
into two tiers of three zones each. The decorations 
deal with Satyrs, Maenads, Venus, and several hunt 
scenes; many of the details are similar to those 
in other stamped amphoras from the same shop. 
The work is hasty and gross and has little artistic 
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composition; the execution is much more careless 
than that of Italian or Gallic workshops of the same 
period. 


Mosaic aT SoussE.—In BCTH, Nov. 1941, pp. 
xi-xix, A. Truillot describes the mosaics decorating 
the floor of a room at Sousse. The decoration in- 
cludes scenes of animals: a hare, a gazelle, a fawn 
seen in rear perspective, a parrot, and a partridge, 
and four medallions representing the four seasons. 
The mosaic contains the word MACARI, which the 
author takes as the name of the Greek mosaicist. 


CurisTIAN Mosaics aT SoussE.—In BCTH, 
Nov. 1940, pp. v-viii, Jacques Zeiller presents an 
abstract of the report of A. Truillot and Major 
Martingnon on Christian mosaics found at Sousse 
in 1939. The mosaics are in a pavement in which 
were sunk twelve tombs. The mosaic continues over 
these, and contains geometrical designs, traditional 
Christian symbols, and funerary inscriptions of the 
traditional Christian form. The mosaics date from 
the late fourth or early fifth centuries and fill a gap 
between those of catacombs at Sévére and those of 
the basilica of Uppenna. 


Amutets.—A. Merlin in REA, xlii (1940) pp. 
486-498, discusses a lead amulet found in Haidra 
(ancient Ammaodara). The charm is small and 
round, and bears on the obverse an owl within 
a border and on the reverse an inscription in re- 
lief. The author compares seven other amulets with 
the owl design, all large and executed in bronze 
or copper. In general, the owl, representing “in- 
vidia,” is addressed first with various plays on the 
word and then ordered not to enter the pure and 
spotless heart of the wearer. 


InscripTions.—In BCTH, Dec. 1944, pp. xiii- 
xxii, Louis Leschi publishes an inscription concern- 
ing land assignment which was found in 1943 in 
the region of Guelalia. Dating from a.p. 198, it 
records the fact that a three-man commission has 
appraised an area of land with respect to its agri- 
cultural, pastural, and water facilities, and has as- 
signed it certain colonists (whose names have been 
effaced). Dating from a period when the expansion 
of Rome was almost at a peak, it shows that the 
legate had not only military duties, but also duties 
of evaluating, organizing, and assigning the new 
territories as well. The colonization of the border 
lands of Africa thus began under Septimius Severus 
and not under his successors as has been frequently 
maintained. 


INSCRIPTION OF PETITJEAN.—In BCTH, Jan. 
1944, pp. xviii-xxiv, Louis Chatelain mentions, an 
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inscription set up in honor of Severus Alexander 
by the fourth cohort of Gauls. The importance of 
the inscription lies in the fact that it testifies to 
the existence of Roman ruins near Petitjean. The 
road from Volubilis to Tangiers followed the valley 
of the Redom and the station Aquae Daciae can be 
identified with a sulfurous spring near Bab Tiouka 
about 3 kilometers from Petitjean. This leads him 
to identify “Gilda” with the Biarnay farm in the 
Kémichet area. Although no systematic excavations 
have been made at this location, large numbers 


of Roman sherds and fragments have been dis- 
covered. 


Hoarp FROM SminjA.—In BCTH, May 1942, 
pp. ix-xiii, Louis Poinssot reports a hoard of 949 
coins discovered in 1938 at Sminja, in Tunisia. The 
earliest coins go back to the third century B.c., 
but most of them are Republican asses of the 
period 89-42 B.c. 


RoMAN Corns FounD AT Sousse.—In BCTH, 
May 1940, pp. ix-xi, J. Farrugia catalogues a hoard 
of coins discovered near Souesse. They were buried 
during the reign of Gallienus (a.p. 253-268) and go 
back as far as Claudius Albinus. Of the 603 coins 
recovered, several represent interesting variations 
on those listed in Cohen’s Monnaies impériales and 
one, of Julia Domna, is not in that collection. 


Hoarp oF Roman Co1ns.—In BCTH, June 
1941, pp. xv-xxii, J. Farrugia describes a hoard of 
1,253 coins found in 1935 at El-Hamadi near Zaris 
in Tunisia. The coins appear to have been buried 
during the last years of the reign of Gallienus and 
extend back to the period of Septimius Severus. 


SPAIN 


GENERAL.—As part of the series of studies 
sponsored by the Reale Istituto di Studi Romani 
entitled Quaderni del? Impero, Orme di Roma nel 
Mondo, a pamphlet has appeared recently (1946) 
by Juan Serra Vilaro entitled Scavi e ritrovamenti 
in Spagna (vol. vii, pp. 27 and pls. xm). While the 
main body of the pamphlet is concerned only with 
the author’s own investigations in Tarragona, with 
the “cyclopean” walls, the sigillata, and the funerary 
basilica, an appendix lists the principal Spanish 
sites where Roman remains have been found in 
the last three decades, with the essential bibliogra- 
phy. 


PREHISTORIC NECROPOLIS OF MOLA (TARRA- 
conA).—In Acta arqueologica hispanica (Ministerio 
de Educacion Nacional, Comisaria General de Ex- 
cavaciones Arqueologicas), i, Madrid, 1943, 73 pp., 
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18 figs., xx1 pls., Salvador Vilaseca describes the 
contents of 172 biconical cinerary urns, some with 
corded geometric decoration on the neck. Bronze 
bracelets, beautifully engraved, ear-rings, rings, 
fibulae, needles, and arrow-heads are very numer- 
ous. Some iron objects, a ring, two clasp knives, and 
three straight knives, are the oldest of this kind 
yet discovered in Catalonia. The urn field dates to 
the VIII-VII centuries B.c. (G. M.) 


Excavations AT Asta Recta (MESAS DE AsTA, 
JeRez).—In Acta arquelogica hispanica, iii, Madrid, 
1945, 67 pp., 8 figs., xxvm pls., Manuel Esteve 
Guerrero discusses the presence in this reign of a 
population of Ibero-Saharan culture at the beginning 
of the Mediterranean Bronze Age, with strong cen- 
tral Mediterranean elements. The pottery, coarse, 
polished, painted, and reticulated, bone and shell 
utensils, and metal implements, are typical. Be- 
tween the Bronze and the Arabic levels there was 
found varied archaeological material, including 
Greek pottery, terra sigillata, and Republican and 
Imperial Roman coins. (G. M.) 


EXCAVATIONS AT ALBACETE.—In Informes y 
Memorias, (Ministerio de Educacion Nacional, 
Comisaria General de Excavaciones Arqueologicas), 
no. 3, Madrid, 1944, 28 pp., 3 figs., xxxv pls., 
Joaquin Sanchez Jimenez gives notice of the initial 
excavation at Albacete, where 200 sq. m. yielded 
108 burials: 4, inhumation; 50, cremation “in situ”; 
and 54, incineration. Burial furniture is very poor. 
Some of the pottery has parallels for shape and 
decoration in the impasto italico and the Italo-geo- 
metric of Southern Etruria. (G. M.) 


Los BANALES DE SapaBa.—In Informes y 
Memorias, no. 4, Madrid, 1944, 28 pp., xxi pls., 
Jose Galiay Sarafiana describes extensive architec- 
tural remains of a Roman aqueduct and thermae 
at Los Bafiales de Sadaba (Saragossa). (G. M.) 


MonTE Bernori0.—In Informes y Memorias, 
no. 5, Madrid, 1944, 51 pp., 16 figs., x1 pls., Julian 
San Valero Aparisi illustrates some remains of 
Roman fortifications at Monte Bernorio (Palencia). 
(G. M.) 


PREHISTORIC CavE.—In Informes y Memorias, 
no. 6, Madrid, 1944, 35 pp., 2 figs., rx pls., Juan 
Uria Riu describes a prehistoric cave at “E] Cuetu” 
Lledias (Asturias). The cave, 42.25 m. long, con- 
tains 42 paintings of animals averaging 18-30 cm. 
in length. The largest figure is an 82 cm. goat. There 
are portrayed 12 bison, 7 deer, 4 does, 4 horses, 
18 goats, a horse head, and an animal which might 
be a badger. The colors, excellently preserved, con- 


sist of black, brownish-yellow, sepia, and dark 
green. (G. M.) 


Castro DE YECLA.—In Informes y Memorias, 
no. 7, Madrid, 1945, 32 pp., 13 figs., xxxm pls., 
Saturio Gonzales Salas describes the excavation at 
Castro de Yecla, Santo Domingo de Silos (Burgos), 
which yielded pottery of the Second Iron Age. 
Especially interesting are some Celtiberic vases and 
local Visigoth chattels little known up to now. 
(G. M.) 


PLaTA DE DriEves.—In Informes y Memorias, 
no. 9, Madrid, 1945, 91 pp., 14 figs., xvz pls., Julian 
San Valero Aparisi gives notice of an excavation 
at Plata de Drieves (Guadalajara) which yielded 
fragments of fibulae, rings, ear-rings, bracelets, etc., 
belonging typologically to the Second Peninsular 
Iron Age. (G. M.) 


INSCRIPTIONS.—R. Thouvenot, in REA, xiii 
(1940), pp. 529-531, publishes three Latin inscrip- 
tions from Lusitania, two epitaphs from Coria and 
the establishment of an Aqua Augusta ex testimento 
from Capara. 


FRANCE 


GrneERAL.—In REA, xliv (1942), pp. 100-108, 
A. Grenier presents an outline of the recent legisla- 
tion concerning archaeological excavations in 
France. 


Generat.—In REA, xlii (1940), pp. 645-652, 
Georges Matherat examines various technical terms 
used by Hirtius (Caes. BG, viii, 9, 3) in connection 
with the actual fortifications at Bois-des-Cétes, The 
twelve-foot vallum was measured from the bottom 
of the ditch to the top of the palisade. The palisade 
is made of six-foot stakes, two feet of which are 
seated in the agger. The agger itself takes various 
forms; it is usually about five feet high and is made 
of crushed stone and other outside material, not 
the dirt removed from the fossa. The fossa was 
generally three feet in depth and six in width, but 
its dirt was heaped before it, giving an added 18 
inches of effective depth. The ditches all had 
wooden pegs or stakes of some sort. The fossam 
duplicem pedum quinum denum was found to con- 
sist of two parallel ditches, together taking up 
fifteen feet. The fossa lateribus derectis is not a 
ditch with vertical sides, but one of triangular cross- 
section with straight, slanting sides. Such fossae 
were equipped with small metal-tipped pegs and 
were used in conjunction with the agger against 
infantry attacks. The fossa curvis lateribus has curv- 
ing sides, producing a flower-shaped cross-section. 
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This was fitted with large stakes and was used alone 
against enemy cavalry. 


TorocraPHy.—In REA, xliv (1942), pp. 234- 
945, Emile Thévenot discusses the stations of the 
Roman road between Briancgon and Grenoble. Fol- 
lowing Ferrand, he adds Fines to the table of Peutin- 
ger, and he identifies this as Lavorant; Fines is a 
translation of Equoranda which denotes a limit or 
border. This locating of Fines agrees with the 
presence of a natural boundary (the Romanche 
River) and permits the writer to reaffirm Ferrand’s 
placing of the other stations. Fines, he concludes, 
marked the western limit of the Ucenni, now 
Oisans, the eastern border of this people being at 
Lautaret, a name derived from “altaretum,” the re- 
ligious monument placed at borders and where 
roads crossed important hills. 


ROMAN ROAD FROM LUTETIA TO ROTOMAGUS. 
—In BCTH, June 1944, pp. v-xvii, J. Toutain traces 
this Norman road from Paris to Saint-Clair-sur- 
Epte. Crossing the Oise near Pontoise (ancient 
Briva Isarae) where a paved ford is recorded, the 
road proceeded in a straight line to Magny-en- 
Vexin. This section of the road is still called 
“Chaussée de Jules César,” and remains of the ori- 
ginal road are recorded. 


PreHisTorY.—In BCTH, June 1941, pp. vii-xi, 
Armand Calliat describes a Gallic station at Marloux 
dating from La Téne III, and where two Roman 
roads later crossed, and (ibid., pp. xi-xiv) a small 
cremation cemetery of the Gallo-Roman Period at 
the neighboring Chalon-sur-Sadne. 


Vatson-LA-ROMAINE.—In REA, xlii (1940), 
pp. 660-670, F. Sautel describes with a plan the 
excavation between 1936 and 1938 of an elaborate 
Gallo-Roman house at Vaison-la-Romaine called the 
“House of the Silver Bust,” after the bust found 
there in 1924. Among the finds were altars, frag- 
ments of statues, terracotta, and various household 
implements. The form of the silver bust places the 
construction of the building in the first century or 
early second century, this date being confirmed by 
the architectural details and altars. It seems to have 
been destroyed in the second half of the second 
century, possibly by the invasions in 258. The house 
was rebuilt with alterations but abandoned in subse- 
quent centuries when the people of Vaison sought 
refuge in fortified areas outside the city. 


ARCHITECTURE.—In the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 
580-592, A. Bon discusses the fountain area at 
Nimes, with a plea for further excavation. 
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Autun.—In REA, xlii (1940), pp. 699-706, 
Pierre Wuilleumier describes the excavations at the 
Roman theater at Autun. The largest theater in 
Gaul, it has a diameter of 148 meters. The cavea 
is turned towards the east and is backed against a 
hill in the Greek manner. The cavea includes three 
maeniana including about forty rows altogether, 
and seated about 14,000. It was served by seven 
staircases on the outside and eight within. An in- 
teresting feature is the separation of the first 
maenianum from the orchestra, making it possible 
to stage gladiatorial combats in the orchestra with- 
out danger to the spectators. The theater was well 
adapted for dramatic productions also. The orches- 
tra is 50 meters in diameter, but its red marble 
pavement, indicated by nineteenth century sound- 
ings, has not been located. A bronze of Vespasian 
and several fragments of inscriptions including his 
name help to place its date in the first century, 
perhaps towards the end. The theater was later 
restored, perhaps in the second century and cer- 
tainly again about a.p. 311. 


Excavations AT Lyons.—In REA, xliii (1941), 
pp. 56-62, Pierre Wuilleumier discusses the still 
unsolved problem of the amphitheater in which 
Christian martyrs were thrown to the beasts in 177. 
Search for information on this structure on the hill 
of Fourviére has led, however, to the discovery of 
a Roman theater 108.5 m. in diameter. The cavegq, 
divided into two maeniana, is turned toward the 
east and is built against a hillside. Separated from 
the cavea by a balteus is the orchestra, 27 m. in 
diameter and containing four low tiers of portable 
seats for spectators of senatorial rank. The curtain 
mechanism and the northern entrance are particu- 
larly well preserved. The latter shows evidences of 
having been faced with re-worked marble slabs 
at first, but was subsequently covered over with 
stucco. The theater cannot be dated more precisely 
than the first century or early second, but it shows 
signs of fire and rebuilding. : 


LOGEION OF THE THEATER AT ALEsIA.—In 
BCTH, Jan. 1941, pp. v-x, J. Toutain discusses the 
meaning of the term Logeion in the literary and 
epigraphical sources and in connection with the 
theater at Alesia. He takes it to be a rectangular 
speaking platform, of which the foundations still 
exist there, a rectangular mass stretching north- 
south. 


ScutpTurE.—In BCTH, March 1941, pp. iii- 
vi, J. Toutain describes a small bronze statuette of 
a Gaul, resting on one knee and with his arms tied 
behind him. The fineness of the execution as well 
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as the kneeling pose leads Toutain to attribute it 
to a sculptor residing in Italy or the East, or to a 
Greek sculptor living in southern Gaul. The style, 
he concludes, is Gallic or Gallo-Roman. 


PERGAMENE MOTIF ON THE ARCH AT ORANGE. 
—In BCTH, Nov. 1948, pp. ix-xvi, J. Charbonneaux 
reopens the question of the connection between the 
sculpture on the arch at Orange and Pergamene 
prototypes. He concludes by denying the direct 
reflection of a Hellenistic composition at Orange; 
the forms used by Roman artists were rather a 
series of types borrowed from various Greek models 
and adaptable, through modification in detail, to 
any ends. 


TERRACOTTAS OF THE PRE-ROMAN PERIOD.— 
In the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 553-559, A. Audollent 
examines a number of andirons in the form of 
rams’ heads from the region of Auvergne, of which 
two bear graffiti, presumably the signatures of the 
manufacturer. 


GRAUFESENQUE Pottery.—In the REA, xlii 
(1940), pp. 618-621, R.-E. Doranlo comments on 
the Collection Plique, made late in the nineteenth 
century, of sherds from the ancient Lusianum, and 
now largely scattered. From that part which found 
its way to the Musée de Saint-Germain, the author 
prepares a list of potters’ names, of which about a 
quarter are known in the Graufesenque. 


Pottrery aT Estousiton.—In REA, xliv 
(1942), pp. 87-99, Jean Marion discusses a Gallo- 
Roman pottery kiln which he discovered in 1935 
at Estoublon (ancient Stabulum) in the Basses- 
Alpes. The furnace is similar to that found by 
Charles Fabre at Lezoux; its original vaulting has 
fallen in, but the various sections are easily recog- 
nizable. The author notes that a local unit of meas- 
urement of the foot is employed, the unit being .35 
meters rather than the Roman .295. The pottery 
found in the debris covers a wide range; some may 
have been carried to the site by streams. Two 
skeletons were discovered in the excavation; the 
earlier of these appears to be a Christian burial, and 
it is concluded that the furnace had fallen into 
ruins by the Merovingian Period. 


Cross GRAFFITI ON A GALLO-BELGIAN URN. 
—In REA, xlii (1940), pp. 593-599, G. Chenet dis- 
cusses a globular urn which he discovered in 1920 
at Lavoye (Meuse). The urn was located in a 
special niche at the bottom of a third century cre- 
mation burial; a knife, an iron hook or key, a coin 
of Vespasian, and a capsa or box were also found 
in the burial. The urn, broken by the surrounding 
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stones, is of gray earth and is decorated about the 
middle with a band of irregularly placed vertical 
lines. Its interest lies in the seven crosses marked 
on its surface after the firing, the one on the bottom 
being of the form of the cross of Lorraine. Citing 
examples of swastikas, magic alphabets, x’s, and 
“phalli,” the author shows that the crosses may be 
merely protection against evil influences. Although 
there is no proof of the Christianization of Argonne 
in the third century, the marks may also be those 
of a Christian faith. The bishoprics of Reims, Tréves, 
and Soissons may: well extend back to the third 
century. Such symbols as doves or fish would be 
more conclusive, but simple crosses would be easier 
for the novice to draw. He suggests that the de- 
ceased person may have been a Christian who, 
despite the Christian opposition to cremation, was 
too early in his conversion to dare to change the 
prevailing custom. It is even suggested, though with 
hesitation, that the capsa may have contained some 
Christian relics. 


Prercep Bone CYLINDERS.—In BCTH, Dec. 


pierced bone fragments which have been found in 
widely scattered localities. Rejecting the hypotheses 
that they served as images, beads, flutes, or 
whistles, the author supports the suggestion of Vic- 


tor Pernet and Matruchot that they were loom 
weights. 


Numismatics.—Discussing the enigmatic for- 
mula PP on the asses struck at Nemausus (Nimes) 
from 27 B.c. on, with the jugate heads of Augustus 
and Agrippa, Adrien Blanchet rallies to the support 
of an earlier interpretation, patroni parentes (REA, 
xlii [1940], pp. 573-579). 


ENGLAND 


ROMAN Fort aT CLAUSENTUM.—This interest- 
ing site in a bend of the River Itchen has been 
known from the eighteenth century, and was the 
object of systematic excavations in the summer of 
1987 and 1988 (D. M. Waterman, AJ, xxvii, 3/4 
[1947], pp. 151-171). The sumptuous publication, 
with a wealth of plans and drawings, distinguishes 
a pre-Wall occupation, consisting of a circular hut 
with sunken floor, replaced in the middle of the 
second century by half-timbered building, enlarged 
about a.p. 200. The town wall was built after this 
had been destroyed and buried beneath an occupa- 
tion layer, dated to the late fourth century by Late 
Period New Forest pottery and a coin of Valens. 
Features of the wall are a large drain and sump 
beneath it, and a “Water Gate.” Later, another 
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frame building was built on the site, before it was 
abandoned except for possible occupation in post- 
Roman times. The finds consisted mainly of pottery 
of all the expected varieties; the “Samian” sherds 
are drawn and discussed by T. Davies Pryce. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


THE ENGINEERING Works OF DrusUS ON THE 
LowER RHINE.—Discovery at Herwen of a tufa dike 
and two inscriptions, one the epitaph of a soldier 
of the First Legion buried Carvio ad molem, to- 
gether with the investigations along the Lower 
Rhine of the engineer Ramaer, enable W. Vollgraff 
in the REA, xlii (1940), pp. 686-698, to conclude 
that the object of Drusus was to make the right fork 
of the river navigable to the sea. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF A BRONZE AxE.—Writ- 
ing in the Revue belge d’archéologie et histoire 
de Vart, xvi, 3/4 (1946), pp. 101-108, S. J. De Laet 
presents the results of a chemical analysis of a 
bronze axe from Eename by J. Eeckhout. 


POLAND 


Wotyn.—In several issues of the two Polish 
scientific publications, Otchlani Wiekéw and Prze- 
glad Zachodni, Professor Jézef Kostrzewski, the 
head of the faculty of Prehistory of Poznan Uni- 
versity, made the 1946 reports of recent investiga- 
tions. Research is still in progress on the small 
Baltic island of Wolyn, across the straights from 
Stettin, a part of Poland’s recovered territories. 
The University expects to resume work there this 
summer. Professor Kostrzewski was first called to 
the island and town of Wolyn by his German col- 
leagues in 1934, when the driveway of the market- 
place caved in, disclosing a curious substratum of 
wooden construction extending beneath the Town 
Hall and apparently for a considerable distance be- 
yond. The investigations of the last two years have 
confirmed his belief that these old timbers covered 
the mediaeval city of Wolyn, known to the Ger- 
mans as the legendary Vineta. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century, the 
town of Wolyn was the largest port on the Baltic 
and probably the greatest of all Slavonic settle- 
ments. It was so renowned as a center of trade and 
commerce that chroniclers spoke of it as “The Troy 
of the North.” It was situated at the confluence of 
three rivers, the Oder, the Dziwna, and the Peena. 
Above the site of the buried city rises a hill called 
Silver Mountain because of the coins and silver 
treasure frequently found there, dating from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The excavators first 
identified the remains of a wooden fortress .on 
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Silver Mountain with the Viking stronghold from 
which the Norwegian Trygweson made the historic 
raids on England and Scotland; but this is now 
questioned by Labude and other historians. 

The discovery closes a heated discussion that 
has been going on for nearly a century between Eu- 
ropean historians as to the exact location of this 
stronghold and port, once known from the Black Sea 
to the Pacific. Some time before World War II the 
German Professor Kunkel announced his opinion 
that the ruins lying three layers beneath the little 
island town—for the site of the city had been twice 
built upon—was none other than the lost Vineta 
or Wolyn, its original Slavonic name; the first, how- 
ever, to reach this conclusion were Professors Hof- 
meister and Widajewicz. 

The ruins of the city, several times destroyed 
by fire and rebuilt, were discovered under the 
wooden conduits of an aqueduct of the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and under the remnants of small houses with stone 
fireplaces in wooden frames set in narrow streets. 
Excavations on Silver Mountain, conducted by Ger- 
man scholars, revealed remains similar to those of 
other Slavonic strongholds which had been un- 
covered. There were Viking influences and certain 
links with Scandinavian culture on both hill and 
city levels, but the ceramics and other artifacts 
which indicate the way of life were distinctly 
Slavonic. Sometimes pieces of old boats had been 
used for the walls of houses, as the Cassubian 
fishermen on the Hel peninsula use them today; and 
between the houses there were all sorts of objects 
betraying the habits and interests of the inhabitants. 
The stronghold had been thrice destroyed and 
each time built higher and stronger. It had been 
deserted earlier than the town. Signs of iron forges 
are in evidence, as well as factories for ivory dice 
and for stone weights used on fishing nets; and 
two cemeteries have been found. 

Parts of the old warehouses, mentioned by an 
Arabian traveller of the tenth century as belonging 
to the “opulentissima urbs sclavorum,” have been 
found. In what had been a storage chamber for 
amber, eight meters long, were many finished 
ornaments and toys lying ready for shipment for 
800 years. Amber was the chief export of the region. 
Fragments of woven textiles were found, spinnning 
wheels, beautiful drinking cups of horn, elaborately 
carved knife handles and other household equip- 
ment, toilet articles and personal adornments, as 
well as much unfinished work in raw materials 
testifying to the crafts and skills, such as cobblers’ 
bodkins, goldsmiths’ crucibles, and enamelers’ tools. 
There were sea shells from the Red Sea and the 
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Pacific, indicating commercial ties with distant 
peoples. Bones of wild boar, deer, and domestic 
animals were scattered about. All the man-made 
articles corresponded in character and facture with 
those found in 1938 by Professor Kostrzewski and 
his associates in the excavations at Gniezno, the 
ancient capital of Poland, at Poznan, and at Opole 
in Silesia. They were in a remarkable state of 
preservation, partly due to the dampness of the 
earth. 

For two hundred years Wolyn was a capital of 
Polish possessions, though it was said to have been 
one of several Slavonic cities founded by a sister 
of Julius Caesar, wife of a legendary slavic chief- 
tain. Wolyn and its fortress were overcome and 
destroyed in the latter part of the twelfth century 
by Saxons and Danes. The inhabitants fled to other 
Baltic towns. 

In a recent summary, Professor Kostrzewski 
declares that the principal Wolyn disclosures, the 
port, stronghold, town and cemeteries, serve to 
support his thesis, based upon other excavations 
during the last decade, that there existed in the 
Slavonic world, apart from the strongholds, cities 
established many centuries before the appearance 
of the “Magdeburg Law.” Moreover he states that 
the Wolyn excavations and those conducted on 
prewar Polish territory yield evidence of a very 
ancient Lusatian culture, which should be regarded 
as one with the pre-Slavonic and Slavonic cultures, 
and which derives without a break in continuity 
from the culture of the Third Bronze Period. (Louise 
Llewellyn Jarecka). 


RUSSIA 


SARMATIAN GOLD COLLECTED BY PETER THE 
GreaT.—In GBA, vi series, xxxi (Jan.-Feb., 1947), 
pp. 5-14, Alfred Salmony writes on Peter’s collec- 
tion, the nucleus of the Hermitage, as it came to 
be called, which was begun in 1715. The sources 
of the treasure cannot be deduced. Some scholars 
have held that all the gold work is contemporary, 
but in the opinion of Salmony there is considerable 
variation in date. The earliest group is discussed 
in part II of this article under the heading, “The 
Early Sarmatian Group with Allover Cloisonné.” 
Three items belong in this class: a statuette of 
a falcon grasping a swan or goose, to be connected 
with Hallstatt work by the stylization of the swan 
or goose, but with Iranian art, and in particular 
with the Oxus treasure, by the cloisonné decoration 
of the bird, and to be dated in the fifth or fourth 
century B.C.; a torque with finials in the form of 
lion-griffons, also in cloisonné like the Oxus treasure, 
and also belonging to the fifth or fourth century 
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B.c.; and a pair of aigrettes with spread wings, 
probably ornaments for headdresses, decorated with 
the same technique less well applied, to be dated 
between the third and the first centuries s.c, 
(D. K. H.) 


SOUTH AMERICA 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS.—It is appropri- 
ate to welcome the new journal of the Ministro de 
Educacién Nacional de Colombia, of the Director 
del Instituto Etnolégico y de Arqueologia, and of 
the Presidente de la Comisién Nal. de Folklore, 
Revista de Folklore (i, Nov. 1947), which promises 
to contain archaeological as well as more purely 
ethnological articles. 


CEMETERY OF SAN AGUSTIN TYPE IN COLom- 
BIA.—In Revista de las Indias, n. s., no. 96, 1947, 
pp. 387-418 (31 illus.) Luis Duque G. presents a 
preliminary report on his 1946 excavations in a 
cemetery of San Agustin type at Quinchana (head- 
waters of the R. Magdalena, Dept. of Huila). The 
cemetery was found on a flat wooded terrace called 
the Planada of San Francisco, on the left bank of 
the Magdalena; the part excavated was on a low 
mound (“Meseta A”) apparently artificial. 29 burials 
were dug and 8 more, previously looted, were 
examined. The tombs are of several types, the 
commonest being a rectangular cist lined and 
covered with stone slabs; four burials in earth pits 
are marked on the plan. The bodies show con- 
siderable variety in position: extended, flexed, and 
seated flexed burials were all found, as well as 
one secondary urn burial. The only two tombs 
shown in detail in the plan have the head to the 
north. Grave goods were rare and when they 
occurred were sometime beside the body and some- 
times in a special niche in the cist. In spite of poor 
preservation conditions, bone remains were found 
in 18 of the tombs; four skeletons were sufficiently 
well preserved to furnish length measurements and 
two skulls were recovered. Two new statues of San 
Agustin type were found in the cemetery, one 
being an exceptionally fine figure of a crouching 
woman in the midst of a group of children’s tombs, 
apparently deliberately buried. Two gold nose 
pendants were found and abundant pottery of San 
Agustin type. A full report of this excavation is 
in preparation. On p. 895 Duque summarizes briefly 
his 1943-44 excavations of tombs at San Agustin 
itself, work of which no report has yet appeared. 
(J. H. R.) 


Cave Sires IN SANTANDER.—In Boletin de 
Arqueologia, ii, 1 (1946), pp. 83-41 (8 plates) 
Eliecer Silva C. describes the exploration of 38 
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limestone caves, together with house sites and 
middens, near La Belleza, Dept. of Santander, in 
1943-44. Great quantities of crude anthropomorphic 
figurines were found in the caves, some executed 
in a soapy clay (“soft stone”) of varying colors and 
some in the spongy root of a local palm tree. Frag- 
ments of crude painted pottery and bone were 
mixed with the figurines in shallow deposits on the 
cave floor. In one cave, 6 km. from La Belleza, 52 
shallow tombs were dug. The bodies were flexed, 
wrapped in textiles and palm leaves, and buried on 
back or side. Many had bundles of ashes wrapped 
in leaves at the foot, and some had used cooking 
pots near the head. In general, the cemetery gave 
an impression of great poverty. A fuller report on 
the collections is promised. (J. H. R.) 


THE SCULPTURE FROM LA BELLENZA is de- 
scribed by Josep de Recasens in Revista del 
Instituto ethnoldégico nacional, ii, 1 (1945; actually 
published in 1947), pp. 117-152 (13 plates). A 
total of 974 “soft stone” sculptures were recovered, 
of which 342 were in good enough condition to 
be studied. The sculptures are all small, running 
from 5 to 19 cm. in height. All but two of the 
figures are human, the other two representing 
crouching animals. The workmanship is very crude; 
most of the figures are little more than lumps which 
have had a background gouged out leaving arms, 
legs and face in low relief. Recasens attempts to 
establish a typological chronology, but the effort 
is very forced and unconvincing. La Belleza is on 
the edge of the Chibcha territory and the closest 
parallels of its figurines are with finds in the Lake 
of Fuquene (see Gregorio Hernandez de Alba in 
American Antiquity, xi, 2 [1945], pp. 80-83). Seven 
figures carved in spongy root were found in a 
single cave; they are larger than the “stone” ones 


(30 to 36 cm. high) but identical in style. (J. H. R.) 


SCHOTTELIUS AND THE MESA DE LOs SANTOS.— 
The Boletin de Arqueologia, iii, 1 (1946), pp. 201- 
225 (5 plates) reprints two important articles by 
the late J. W. Schottelius, originally published in 
Educacién (Bogota) in 1941. The first is a brief 
summary of the state of Colombian archaeology 
with an interesting map showing the amount of 
work done in various areas up to 1941. It is marred 
by preoccupation with speculations over origins 
and a tendency to confuse cultural diffusion with 
migration. The second article is a preliminary re- 
port on Schottelius’ investigations of two dry burial 
caves at La Mesa de los Santos (Dept. of Santander), 
one of the most important sites ever found in 
Colombia because of its exceptional preservation 
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conditions and the quality of the grave-goods it 
contains. The first include: dried bodies of the 
dead, pottery, textiles, wooden weaving tools and 
sword clubs, two baskets, part of a pan-pipe and 
a few gold ornaments. One of the textiles, a large 
painted mantle with very sophisticated geometric 
design, is illustrated in the report. Los Santos is 
in the territory occupied in historic times by the 
Guané, a tribe related to the Chibcha. This site 
was discovered by pot-hunters in 1939 and was 
very badly sacked. Schottelius made only one small 
excavation but collected a lot of descriptive data 
and bought and picked up an extensive collection 
now in the Museum in Bogota. He believed he had 
found two cultural periods in his cut. Further 
exploration of this site is urgent. (J. H. R.) 


FAR EAST 


PHILIPPINE ARCHAEOLOGY.—Writing in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1946, Publication 3883, 
pp. 345-360, Olov R. T. Janse deplores the lack 
of any Archaeological Service in the islands, and 
recommends that one be set up by the new govern- 
ment. With the support of the late President 
Quezon, the writer was engaged before the war 
in an archaeological survey, which yielded sub- 
stantial returns. The Stone Age is now known 
through a large number of artifacts, and the author 
has excavated a large cemetery at Calatagan, the 
graves of which regularly included Ming pottery, 
and which he would date to the fifteenth century, 
somewhat earlier than the cemeteries at Pulong 
Bacao and Kay Tomas. Among the major un- 
solved problems raised by the author is the source 
of the knowledge of metals in the islands, whether 
from China or elsewhere. 


Japan.—A report on archaeological progress 
in Japan from 15 August 1945 to the date of writ- 
ing is given by the Rev. Gerard Groot, S.V.D. 
(President, Archaeological Institute of Ichikawa- 
Konodai, Japan) in the American Archaeologist, i, 
no. 1, part 1 (Jan.-March 1948), pp. 165-171. The 
major recent publications are listed and the activi- 
ties of the two Institutes, that of the writer, founded 
in September 1946, and of the older Institute of 
Kashiwabara. The latter explored a large Stone 
Age site of the Jomon Period near Kinki, and a 
number of burials in the Nara prefecture, the most 
interesting being of the Iron Period, with the 
characteristic Sueki pottery. The author has ex- 
cavated a number of early settlements, going back 
to about 1000 s.c., characterized by pointed- 
bottomed pots decorated by incisions made with a 
thin stick. At Hanawadai in the prefecture of 
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Ibaragi a shell-mound of the Tumuli Period yielded 
a pit dwelling with bone implements and a primi- 
tive female clay image. The stone circles of Oyu, 
in Akita prefecture, were further explored. Some 
of these are up to fifty meters in diameter, with 
the huge stones of which they are composed facing 
to the cardinal points of the compass. It is possible 
that these circles are as late as the seventh Christian 


century. 


Cuina: Prenisroric Kansu.—In the Hua Pei 
Jih Pao (“North China Daily News”) of November 
14, 1947, Dr. P’ei Wen-chung gave an account of 
an archaeological tour in Kansu, undertaken under 
the Chinese Central Geological Survey from June 
to November 1947. His aim was to take up the 
work there begun by J. G. Andersson twenty years 
ago. The areas visited and preliminarily surveyed 
to locate sites were the following: (1) Upper Wei 
River from T’ien-shui to Lung-hsi: West Han River 
region, particularly the upper course of the Chia- 
ling chiang; (3) the T’ao-ho region; and (4) the 
Ta-hsia River region. Owing to lack of time and 
means, many important places could not be visited. 
However, more than ninety prehistoric sites were 
discovered, including ten whose speedy excavation 
Dr. Pei urges. 

The following is a summary of P’ei’s observa- 
tions listed in geographical order. However, as he 
stresses, definite results will depend on further, 
large-scale excavations. 

The Upper Wei River, which runs partly through 
Kansu, cuts through a mountainous region not 
favoured by nature for habitation. In the course 
of the millennia, however, waters have created 
terraces where people could settle. The present- 
day flood-plain has been occupied from the Ch’in 
and Han dynasties onwards. Two higher terraces, 
20-30 feet and 30-40 feet higher up, show remains 
of prehistoric dwellings.1 Everywhere along the 


Wei River and its tributaries, sites were found, 


1 Contributor’s Comment. Nothing is said as 
to probably existing differences of artifacts found 
on the higher terraces and the highest terraces of 
the Wei River. Such differences might be—with 
the conditions of the classic Somme terraces in 
mind—expected to exist; and in fact it was ob- 
served earlier somewhere in Kansu that, according 
to C. W. Bishop, on the higher and therefore 
older river-terraces occur Neolithic remains with- 
out painted pottery, while the latter appears on the 
lower and younger terraces. Cf. C. W. Bishop, 
“The Neolithic Age in Northern China,” Antiquity, 
Dec. 1933, p. 403. 
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yielding stone tools, bone implements, and ceramics, 
Three cultural stages can be recognized in these 
remains, for which no names have yet been pro- 
posed: 

Earliest Stage: Flourishing time of finely ex- 
ecuted painted wares, corresponding to Andersson’s 
Yang-shao. 

Second Stage: More crudely made ceramics, 
Painted pottery becoming rarer in actual use. 

Third Stage: Painted wares very scarce. 
The reason for the deterioration of the Painted 
Pottery is, in Dr. P’ei’s opinion, contact with a 
Primitive Chinese Culture (about which we have 
no exact knowledge as yet), represented by three- 
legged clay vessels such as the Ting and the Li. 

Conditions found in the Han River valley were 
similar to those of the Wei valley, although there 
is a certain distinction in the fashioning of vessels, 
the mouth-rims of which are very broad. The Han 
River region indicates a southward spread of the 
Painted Pottery Culture within Kansu’s confines, 
beyond which our knowledge does not now extend. 

The T’ao River region, connected with the 
Upper Wei through the source area of the latter, 
shows the Painted Pottery Culture no less well 
developed. Still, it is not definitely known whether 
it came originally from the West or from the East. 
The First Stage is best represented in the Pan-shan 
cemeteries and in the dwelling-places of Machia-yao 
and Ssu-wa-shan. The wares of that time display 
an amazingly fine finish. 

Here, too, deterioration began, though more 
slowly than in the Wei Valley. This stage corre- 
sponds to Andersson’s Ma-ch’ang Period. It is less 
discernible in the T’ao-ho region than in the Ta- 
hsia-ho and Huang-ho (Huang-shui, not the Yellow 
River) regions. The people of that stage still used 
mostly painted wares, and they are still of excellent 
craftsmanship. Dr. P’ei’s explanation of the com- 
parative slowness of decline is that owing to their 
geographical situation the T’ao-ho and Ta-hsia-ho 
valleys were less exposed to the influence of the 
Primitive Chinese Culture. 

During the subsequent period, that is, the 
Hsin-tien Stage, the T’ao River region was the 
scene of a vivid development that left no traces 
in other localities. Painted wares still widely occur, 
but they show a recrudescence probably resulting 
from a shift toward crafts other than pottery-mak- 
ing, e.g., metal work. The Hsin-tien culture like- 
wise underwent influences from the side of the 
Primitive Chinese Culture. There are many Chinese 
motifs found in the ornamentation of those wares. 

Andersson’s Ch’i-chia Stage is also found in the 
T’ao River region, with only a little painted pottery. 
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Contrary to Andersson’s view, many were convinced 
that Ch’i-chia rather is of later date than the other 
stages. However, there occur a great many chipped 
stone tools but no polished ones among the artifacts 
of Ch’i-chia localities, bespeaking earliness. Dr. 
P’ei thinks that Ch’i-chia reveals a different cultural 
facies, the age of which agrees on the whole with 
that of the Painted Pottery Cultures (not especially 
Yang-shao), while its distribution is not the same. 
Chii-chia was under the influence of the Micro- 
lithic culture to the north of the Great Wall, as is 
shown by the occurrence of microliths and Kamm- 
Keramik. 

If the truth be told, the investigations carried 
out by Dr. P’ei and his companion, Prof. Mi T’ai- 
heng, resulted in bringing to light new problems 
rather than in solving problems. The more out- 
standing of these problems which cannot be solved 
without further work are the following: 

Distribution and Evolution of the Painted 
Pottery Culture. Cultures identical with those reach- 
ing an apogee in the Wei and T’ao valleys existed 
farther east in Honan and Shansi, in the south as 
far as the West Han River, and in the west as far 
as the T’ao and Ta-hsia rivers. Not taking into 
account similar or heterogeneous cultures, nothing 
more is known regarding distribution. Wider areas 
will have to be surveyed. What has become appar- 
ent at present is the influence by a Primitive Chinese 
Culture on the Painted Pottery Culture in the 
Upper Wei Valley, causing the disintegration of 
the latter. This influence was felt less in the T’ao 
River region, where the painted pottery survived 
longer, and where the Ma-ch’ang and Hsin-tien 
stages came into being. Future research must be 
devoted to the painted ceramics of China proper, 
and to what has been discovered in Central Asia, 
European Russia, and Eastern Europe. Only then 
can we arrive at a definite conclusion with regard 
to antecedence of East or West. 

Origin of the Chinese Culture. The Painted 
Pottery Culture and the Lung-shan Culture (= 
Black Pottery Culture) met in Northern Honan, 
where they mixed to create the primeval Chinese 
culture. From this primeval culture, the Yin culture 
(Hsiao-t’'un culture) grew, which, of course, ex- 
hibits new accomplishments such ‘as its character- 
istic bronze vessels, about whose origins we still 
know nothing. During the Chou and Han dynasties 
which followed the Yin culture, specific Chinese 
features developed fully. It is only under the Han 
Dynasty that Chinese culture replaced all the more 
ancient cultures in Kansu. Still obscure, however, 
is the origin of the above-mentioned Primitive 
Chinese Culture. Only its influence can be per- 
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ceived in certain wares connected with painted 
pottery of the 2nd and 3rd stages. The task remains 
to discover that Primitive Culture itself. 

Culture of the Chou People. According to our 
historical traditions, what is called “Chou” rose 
in the West, developed at the Lower Wei River, 
and destroyed the Yin. We generally think that 
the culture of the Chous was merely inherited 
from the Yin culture, ignoring what the genuine 
culture of the Chou people (not the dynasty) was 
like. Since the Chous migrated toward the lower 
Wei River from the West, it may be assumed that 
they were originally settled along the Upper Wei. 
What we now know is that the utter decline of the 
Painted Pottery occurred around the beginning of 
the Chou Dynasty. Thus the conclusion is possible 
that the third stage of the Painted Pottery Culture 
may represent the culture of the Chou people. This 
can be definitely established only by future re- 
search. 

“Plaster Floor Dwellings.” In many localities 
in Kansu, there were discovered layers of plaster, 
thinly spread over a layer of mud or clay and 
rubbed smooth. After digging, it became clear that 
they were the floors of ancient dwellings. The plan 
is square, measuring 8 x 3 feet? and laid out exactly 
facing the four directions. In the center, there is 
a round hole without plaster but ashes only: the 
fireplace. The lower parts of the walls are also 
covered with plaster. As to the upper part of these 
houses, we have not the faintest idea as yet. Many 
of the dwellings, often well preserved, are waiting 
for excavation. Human bones, bone implements, 
and pottery were found in them, suggesting that 
these living quarters belonged to the third stage, 
the time of sharpest decline. At any rate, they 
underlie the stratum containing Han period arti- 
facts. The true age of these “plaster dwellings,” 
however, has still to be ascertained, as well as 
their relation to the cultures along the Lower Wei 
River. . 

Concerning the Stages proposed by Andersson. 
As was said above, Dr. P’ei inclines to regard 
Andersson’s Ch’i-chia Stage as a cultural facies 
apart, which he terms the Ch’i-chia Culture. It 
spread over the Ta-hsia region, whence it reached 
the T’ao-ho region. Its real age is still uncertain; 
it is not even clear whether it ranks before or after 
the Painted Pottery Culture. 

Andersson’s so-called Ssu-wa Stage was en- 


2 Contributor’s Comment. The measurement 
given for the “Plaster Floor Dwellings” should in 
all probability read 30x30 feet instead of 3x38 
feet. 
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countered only in tombs and never in dwelling 
places during the explorations of 1947. It remains 
doubtful whether it is linked with the Painted 
Pottery Culture or the Ch’i-chia Culture. The 
explorers cannot tell at present whether there was 
any connection between Ssu-wa and the Plaster 
Floor Dwellings. 

Geographical Properties of the T’ao-ho Region. 
It is a known fact that the T’ao River area was 
inhabited by Chinese, Mohammedans,* and Tibet- 
ans (Han, Hui, Tsang). From Han times onwards, 
these three groups struggled there with one another 
with changing luck. It is probable that it was 
similar in prehistoric times: the three cultures— 
Painted Pottery Culture, Chinese Primitive Culture, 
Ch’i-chia Culture—competed with each other. In 


8 Contributor’s Comment. “Mohammedans” is 
the translation of Chinese “Hui,” conveniently used 
to designate Central Asian peoples, and should 
therefore not be counted as an anachronism. 
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other words, one may speak of three peoples with 
different cultures who were “see-sawing” there, 
The reason why they did is given in the particular 
geographical aspect of that region. The home of 
the Chinese people’s great development is the 
wide eastern plains and the seashore. In the west, 
we find a multitude of peoples in Hsinkiang, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet, and Tsinghai. Communications | 
between East and West led inevitably through the 
Wei Basin. From the east, the Han people pressed 
through the Wei Valley to the T’ao River to become | 
involved with Tibetans, Mongols, and others. The 
Han people in turn were exposed to incursions by 
them, along the same road. Culture, too, spread 
along that road. With this condition in mind, we 
shall be able to solve many problems connected 
with the history of that region, and we shall have 
to depart from it when proceeding to explore 
Hsinkiang, Tsinghai (Kukunor), and Tibet. (Max 
Loehr). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dorotuy Hannau Cox, Editor 


GERMAN READINGS IN THE HISTORY AND THEORY 
oF Fine Arts, I. GREEK AND ROMAN ART. A Text- 
book Arranged by Margarete Bieber. Pp. vii + 
95, figs. 24. H. Bittner and Co., New York, 1946. 
$2.50. 


The purpose of this book is laudable though the 
necessity for it regrettable. The number of students 
who are unable to pass Ph.D. reading examinations 
in German or to use technical German in their 
research certainly warrants the publication of such 
a book, and there are few better equipped than 
Miss Bieber to undertake this task. Her intimate 
knowledge of German Classical scholarship and 
literature and her many years of training American 
students have shown her the need clearly, and she 
has prepared a readable and instructive textbook 
of selected passages, which is an outgrowth of 
classroom experience. 

The selections consist of two parts: the modern 
and the Classical German authors. In the first sec- 
tion there are excerpts from Rodenwaldt’s Olympia, 
Buschor’s text to the Brunn-Bruckmann publication 
of the Orpheus relief, selections on Hellenistic 
sculpture from his Die Plastik der Griechen, on 
Roman art from Koch’s Rémische Kunst, on Early 
Christian from Hamann’s Geschichte der Kunst, 
and on aesthetic theory from Riegl’s Spdtrémische 
Kunstindustrie and Stilfragen. Within this first sec- 
tion the passages are skillfully arranged so that 
their contents proceed chronologically and at the 
same time the student is led in easy stages from 
the simple German of Rodenwaldt to the more 
complicated style of Riegl, where great accuracy 
of translation is necessary to understand his mean- 
ing. The Classical authors consist of Goethe, Lessing 
and Winckelmann, arranged in inverse chronologi- 
cal order. The description of the Laocoon by each 
gives unity to this part; in addition there are in- 
cluded Goethe’s appreciation of Winckelmann as 
well as Winckelmann’s description of the Belvedere 
torso and the Apollo Belvedere. Biographical notes 
in English give the student an appreciation of each 
author’s scholarly contribution and furnish a bibli- 
ography of his main works. 

There is finally a fifteen-page vocabulary which 
is compiled “not in order to compete with the 
many existing dictionaries, but to give the students 
the meaning of the words they need for these 
special selections and in an art context” (italics 
mine). It will thus be seen that, while the vocabu- 


lary must be supplemented by a standard German 
dictionary, it has a broader range of technical ex- 
pressions than the passages themselves and can 
be used as a kind of glossary of art terms. The 
reviewer would have preferred a comparable variety 
in the literary selections so that all technical archi- 
tectural, sculptural, ceramic and stratigraphic terms 
would have been learned in context. In some cases 
Miss Bieber has created her own English transla- 
tions for ideas which are often given in German 
in English works on Fine Arts (e.g., Daseinsform, 
Formwillen, Gefiihlskreis, Kunstwollen, Weltan- 
schauung, etc.). 

It is hard to divorce the study of ancient art 
from archaeology, and the selections as well as the 
title show that this book is designed to meet the 
demands of the general art historian rather than 
the Classical archaeologist. For the latter, an exca- 
vation report, an objective description of an ancient 
statue, as well as some material including difficult 
ceramic and architectural terms would seem desid- 
erata. There is perhaps a larger demand for such 
a work in the Fine Arts than in archaeology, but 
nonetheless this book can scarcely be regarded as 
a substitute for one designed to acquaint the 
prospective Classical archaeologist with the tech- 
nical expressions he requires. Perhaps Miss Bieber 
will follow it up with another to meet these specific 
needs. 

The price seems high for a paper-bound litho- 
printed book which will serve a short-term purpose 
during the early years of graduate work. Although 
quite carefully typed, the book contains perhaps a 
dozen misprints which in part may prove perplexing 
to the student whose German is not yet proficient. 
The twenty-four illustrations in the text greatly 
enhance the readability of the book. . 

New Haven, Conn. SARA ANDERSON IMMERWAHR 


Apes, GIANTS, AND MAN, by Franz Weidenreich. 
Pp. vii + 122, figs. 90. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1947. $2.50. 


As described in the Preface this volume contains 
five lectures delivered by the author in his capacity 
as Hitchcock Professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1945. The lectures all relate to the general 
topic of man’s evolution, and although they are 
individually more or less independent, Dr. Weiden- 
reich’s basic theses run through them as unifying 
threads. 
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The chapter headings are: I) Man and His Simian 
Ancestry, II) The Development of the Specifically 
Human Form, III) Giants as Earliest Ancestors, IV) 
The Human Races, Principles of their Classification 
and Origin, V) Form and Qualities of the Human 
Brain and Skull in the Light of Evolution. 

In spite of its semipopular format, the non- 
specialist reader who has no background in physical 
anthropology should be warned that this book is 
not to be regarded as a simple or popular introduc- 
tion to the subject. The author, whose eminence 
in the field of physical anthropology and mor- 
phology is unquestioned, presents his own highly 
individualistic views. 

Regarded as a series of working hypotheses these 
lectures are extremely interesting. There is a great 
deal of very valuable speculation and much excel- 
lent description. If the argument is taken as an 
expression of the author's personal convictions, it 
is well worth reading, for Weidenreich’s opinions 
certainly merit great respect. On the other hand, 
there is little indication that the evidence allows 
of other interpretations or that many of the proposi- 
tions here stated are markedly controversial in 
character. Physical anthropologists are far from 
agreement on many of the points involved. The 
following three examples, among others, may seem 
trivial to the layman, but they are of paramount 
importance in the evaluation of basic concepts and 
show the controversial nature of the material. 

In Chapter 1 the Australopithecinae of South 
Africa are discussed and their mélange of human 
and anthropoid characteristics is noted, the author 
deems the evidence insufficient to make a precise 
zoological classification. However, he shows no such 
hesitation in his interpretation of the much scantier 
evidence afforded by the jaw fragment of Megan- 
thropus and the three teeth of Gigantopithecus. 
Also while specific disharmonies in the larger 
framework of the evolutionary process are implicit 
in the character of the Australopithecinae, the 
possible relationship between the skull and jaw of 
Eoanthropus, admittedly controversial, are dis- 
missed as a “chimera” on the grounds of dis- 
harmony. Furthermore the author bases his whole 
concept of the progression from Gigantopithecus 
onward upon the morphological evaluation of very 
fragmentary material, although this concept neces- 
sitates the acceptance of completely harmonious 
evolution which is challenged by the Australo- 
pithecus finds. 

Another controversial point is the apparent re- 
jection of all of the English fossils. Even if the 
Eoanthropus jaw is discarded and if its skull and 
that of Galley Hill are conveniently eliminated on 


the basis of insufficiently precise geological dating, 
the more satisfactorily documented Swanscombe 
find remains as a potential source of embarrassment, 
In other words there is a distinct possibility sug- 
gested by evidence which is itself controversial, 
that forms of man morphologically more advanced 
than Pithecanthropus existed contemporaneously 
with him and perhaps even earlier. 

The attribution of giantism to early man is also 
not as definitive as it is made to seem. In the 
first place there is no general agreement that the 
teeth of Gigantopithecus are those of an early 
hominid rather than those of a divergent anthro- 
poid, and the humanlike character of the South 
Africa apes should engender considerably more 
caution in this interpretation. In the second place 
a large size jaw may be the result of large teeth, but 
that does not mean that a large face or large teeth 
automatically necessitate a large stature. The author 
himself points out that the jaw and teeth of 
Paranthropus Robustus approach in size those of 
Meganthropus, but we have no indication that 
any of the South African apes stood much over four 
feet in height. 

Now it is perfectly possible that Weidenreich is 
entirely correct in every one of his interpretations. 
This reviewer is merely attempting to caution po- 
tential readers who have no background in physical 
anthropology that, considering the scanty nature of 
our. evidence at this time, other hypotheses are 
equally tenable. While some of the broader outlines 
of human evolution are beginning to take shape, 
much more fossil material is needed before we 
arrive at interpretations upon which there can be 
general agreement. 
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FRUMUSICA, VILLAGE PREHISTORIQUE A CERAMIQUE 
PEINTE DANS LA MOLDAVIE DU NORD ROUMANIE, 
C. Matasd. (Institut d'Histoire Nationale de 
Bucarest.) Pp. 169, text figs. 33, “vignettes” 4, 
pls. 68, color pls. 3. Imprimeria Nationala, 
Bucarest, 1946. 

Frumusica is a promontory site, the remains of 
an early peasant establishment, in central Moldavia. 
It is located on the left bank of the Cracau some 
12 km. north of the joining of that stream with 
the Bistritza river near the town of Piatra-Neamut.’ 


* Matasa’s single little sketch map (his figure 2) 
is of an area ca. 4 km. square, with no indication 
of latitude or longitude. It could no doubt be put 
in place and would give precise location, if one 
had detailed Roumanian Army maps available. As 
it stands, the map gives no intelligible notion of 
where the site really is. 
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The site is rich in materials of the Cucuteni variant 
of the broader “black earth lands” Tripolye as- 
semblage. The general description of the Cucuteni 
materials given in Childe’s Dawn of European 
Civilization or Hawkes’ Prehistoric Foundations 
of Europe fits quite neatly for Frumusica. It con- 
tains several sherds claimed to be of the pre- 
Cucuteni type found at Izvoare, and a bulk of 
pottery of both the A and B styles of Cucuteni 
itself. 

It may be recalled that there is a considerable 
literature on the Cucuteni-Tripolye materials, es- 
pecially as regards the spiral ornamented painted 
pottery. The possible relationships between this 
generalized assemblage, and those of the earliest 
village manifestations in the Danubian, Thessalian, 
Greek, Anatolian, Transcaspian (i.e., Anau), and 
even Chinese areas, have all been speculated upon 
one way or another. Hence it is a matter of some 
interest now to have available the considerable 
elaboration of the Cucuteni assemblage which the 
Frumusica report gives. Perhaps a third more pot- 
tery is illustrated in the Frumusica report than in H. 
Schmidt’s Cucuteni. However, this reviewer doubts 
that there is anything in the Frumusica volume 
which will allow such of the speculations on inter- 
relations as still do exist (including the Chinese!) 
to be settled to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Matasa’s treatment and illustration or architec- 
ture is sketchy; he was only able to isolate hearths, 
and to pick up the traces of what he assumes to 
have been a fortification ditch. Schmidt had the 
same trouble getting hut sites proper at Cucuteni. 
We are still left, then, without an adequate notion 
of the individual habitation, or the village plan, 
in the Cucuteni assemblage. There is also (to the 
reviewer's mind at least) the concomitant misfor- 
tune that a really precise stratigraphy, in terms of 
well-marked floor levels, is still lacking. Given 
Schmidt’s taste for typological classification one 
would like to have seen the painted pottery styles 
of Cucuteni tested more precisely in a stratigraphic 
sense. Matasi does not do this. Assuming that 
Schmidt’s styles—A, A-B, and B, of the painted 
pottery—are essentially in proper temporal sequence, 
Matasa presents his own pottery in the same 
scheme. This sequence is doubtless true in a general 
way; in fact the A pottery is often mentioned as 
coming from greater depths than the B pottery. 
But save for the pottery itself, and certain of the 
more spectacular small objects—a copper wire “ear- 
ring,” female figurines, and some stamp seals 
(pintaderas)—there is little attempt to give the verti- 
cal provenience of objects, even in terms of the 
pottery styles. 
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The painted pottery is treated in considerable 
detail, both in the text and in a long appendix, and 
a dark-faced burnished ware component is not 
slighted. The similarity between the painted styles 
of Frumusica and Cucuteni is well marked, both 
for stages A and B and for the transitional A-B 
range (cf. Schmidt’s a-y). The bold free-flowing 
spirals of Cucuteni are well represented in the A 
style of Frumusica, and there are probably more of 
the large open rectilinear motifs—frets, Fs, dia- 
monds and zigzags—than at Cucuteni. Besides the 
tight carefully drafted decoration, there are several 
animals used as fillers in bands in the B of Frumus- 
ica. Quantitatively, at least in terms of pieces illus- 
trated or given field numbers, the painted group 
predominates over the dark-faced burnished group 
(throughout?). The dark-faced group is said to have 
been encountered especially in the lower depths, 
but at just which level the pieces assessed as “pre- 
cucutenienne” appeared, there is no specific in- 
formation. 

Frumusica yielded dietary information which 
hitherto was lacking in our knowledge of the Cucu- 
teni assemblage. Wheat (T. compactum, T. vulgare) 
appears; the bones of dog, cattle, goat, and horse 
are assessed as domestic; deer, boar, aurochs, and 
bear are listed as wild. Several fragments of human 
bones, said to be from the skulls of three females, 
but not described in detail, are listed under 
“fauna”! 

Matasa’s conclusions concern little beyond his 
own immediate materials, and he avoids specula- 
tion on a broader comparative archaeological level. 
Probably the reports of the newer Anatolian ex- 
cavations such as Alaca and Mersin were unavail- 
able to him. In the reviewer’s opinion, someone 
thoroughly familiar with the details of the Cucuteni 
materials should examine these newly found Ana- 
tolian materials for their relevancy. Nor is there any 
attempt to consider formally the meaning of the 
excavated materials, either in Childe’s “functional- 
economic” sense, or in any other sense, The main 
theme of Matasa’s three-page “considérations 
finales” is that styles A, A-B, and B, were inde- 
pendently developed, and were not simply degrees 
of evolution within one “civilisation.” He could 
easily have had more fun than that. 

The paper and the half-tone illustrations are not 
good, which is probably no surprise in Bucharest 
these days. 

ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Zu DEN SCHICKSALEN SIEBENBURGENS IM ALTER- 
Tum, by Andreas Alféldi. Ostmitteleuropiaische 
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Bibliothek, E. Lukinich, no. 54. Pp. 111. Buda- 

pest, 1944. 

The conflicting claims of Hungary and Ru- 
mania in Transylvania have long been reflected in 
the writings of scholars of these two nations which 
deal with Dacia, for theories about the population 
of Roman Dacia and its subsequent history have 
played a part in the controversy. In general, it is 
the Rumanians’ thesis that they are the descendants 
and consequently heirs of romanized Dacians. The 
very existence of romanized Dacians, in turn, is 
questioned by their opponents. It is not surprising 
that during the late war, when Transylvania was 
being divided between Hungary and Rumania, 
works on the Dacians and particularly those in 
Transylvania should have appeared in considerable 
numbers. Of these the present book by the dis- 
tinguished Hungarian historian, Alféldi, is one. It 
consists of three parts. The first and longest is a 
discussion of the personal names of the province 
of Dacia. The second is a commentary on a state- 
ment which Julian the Apostate causes Trajan to 
make in his Caesares: xat to EOvot e&etAov. 
The third is a review of C. Daicoviciu, Siebenbiir- 
gen im Altertum. (Bucharest, 1943). 

The first part is of particular interest. Some 
seventy per cent of the names are Latin, but though 
their bearers were no doubt mostly provincials and 
of provincial descent, one cannot determine their 
specific origin. Other important groups of names 
are Greek, Illyrian, Celtic, and Eastern (especially 
Syrian). The critical group, however, is the Thra- 
cian, for here Alféldi attempts to distinguish be- 
tween admittedly closely related Dacian and South 
Thracian names. It is his conclusion that there is 
little or no evidence for names that are certainly 
Dacian (in the ethnic sense) from the Roman 
province after Trajan. Certainly Alféldi’s analysis 
of the differences between Dacian and Thracian 
names is very valuable and often convincing, but 
still it appears that a great many names may have 
been common to both peoples. Consequently one 
cannot safely claim as exclusively South Thracian 
and hence not Dacian all names borne by Thracians. 
A certain number of those with “South Thracian” 
names in inscriptions found in the province may 
actually have been Dacians. If this possibility is 
admitted, it may further be assumed that in some 
cases Latin names conceal Dacians. 

Professor Alféldi argues persuasively that the 
statement in Julian was based on the current his- 
torical tradition, and one need feel no real difficulty 
in the fact that Julian speaks of Getae, not Dacians. 
But granting this, the statement is rather too gen- 
eral to be pressed very far. More interesting really 


than any conclusions that can be drawn about the 
fate of the Dacians is the author’s examination of 
the relationship between passages in various fourth 
century writers. 

The third section, the review of Daicoviciu’s 
book, is in part a criticism of details, in part a dis- 
cussion of fundamental assumptions. It is Alféldi’s 
conclusion that there is no evidence, archaeological, 
epigraphical, or linguistic, to show that Dacians 
remained in the province after the conquest of 
Trajan. Unfortunately Daicoviciu’s book has not 
been available to me. 

In a general summary it is impossible to cover 
the many points of detail on which Alféldi makes 
illuminating remarks. Throughout the work his great 
ability and attainments are in evidence. References 
to works not available here and to new excavations, 
such as those at Porolissum, add to the interest 
of the book. 

His readers at times may feel that Professor 
Alféldi is even more ruthless and thorough in ex- 
terminating Dacians than was Trajan. This, how- 
ever, is probably a result of making too much of 
what is essentially a good case. The book deals 
with a matter of controversy, and it would have 
been very difficult to avoid entirely a controversial 
manner. But one could expect few scholars to treat 
such a subject with more scholarly detachment or 
less personal animosity, especially in view of the 
time and circumstances. Now that the Disserta- 
tiones Pannonicae are beginning to appear again, 
one can hope that Professor Alféldi and his col- 
leagues will continue to form one of the most 
productive centers of Roman studies. 

WELLES COLLEGE J. F. 


FoumLtes DE GLANUM (SAINT-REMY DE PROVENCE), 
by H. Rolland. (Fouilles et monuments archéolo- 
giques en France métropolitaine; supplément a 
Gallia. Pp. 160, figs. 109, plans 17. E. de Boccard, 
Paris, 1946. 


For the student of Gallo-Roman and of Medieval 
art the classical bias in the local style of Provence 
holds a unique interest. In pre-Roman times, when 
other areas of Celtic Gaul knew merely the orna- 
mental inorganic decoration of utilitarian objects, 
an indigenous art developed in the region of the 
Rhéne delta. Under the initial impact of the Greek 
colony at Marseille and the sustained intercourse 
with the Iberian and the Italic peninsulae, it early 
achieved monumental architecture and anthropo- 
morphic or zoomorphic sculpture in stone. The com- 
plexity of this synthetic civilization distributed along 
the “Road of Hercules,” the great overland trade- 
route linking Italy and Spain (later the Via 
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Domitia), has been clarified especially through the 
works of M. Clerc, particularly in his Massalia, 
1927-1929, and of F. Benoit, whose most recent 
book, L’Art primitif méditerranéen de la Vallée du 
Rhéne—La sculpture, Paris, 1945, is a masterly 
analysis of diverse contributive currents. And now 
our knowledge of the primitive stages of its pro- 
duction at Roquepertuse, Entremont, Ensérune, 
Aude, Beziers, etc., is supplemented by a detailed 
report of excavations at Glanum which includes 
arresting material for the extension of the history 
of “Gallo-Greek” art into the realm of Hellenistic 
domestic architecture. 

The excavation of the ruins of Glanum, hitherto 
important chiefly for its municipal arch and the 
Tomb of the Julii, was first undertaken by Jules 
Formigé in 1921, carried on by Pierre de Brun, 
and, since 1942, by the author. H. Rolland has 
presented in this book a summary of the results 
achieved in these campaigns. Although as yet only 
one section of the city has been cleared, his intro- 
ductory chapters—also resuming the small finds and 
inscriptions with reference to specialized bibliog- 
raphy on individual topics—outline ample and con- 
clusive evidence for three well-defined periods in 
the growth of Glanum. These are designated as: 
Glanum I, of the Hellenistic period before 100 B.c.; 
Glanum II, of the Greco-Roman period from the 
first half of the first century to ca. 40 B.c.; Glanum 
III, of the Roman period from the Augustan epoch 
to the fourth century decline. 

The presentation of the architectural material, 
his primary concern, is thorough-going. It includes 
a discussion of the stones utilized, a study of local 
quarries and their workings, analysis of the tech- 
niques proper to the successive periods of construc- 
tion, evidence for the three main building periods 
in which private dwellings saw a revolution in plan 
and public edifices were transformed, and general 
topographical orientation. The plates reproduce 
plans of individual structures as well as large plans 
of the entire excavated area, as of 19438, in each of 
the three phases in the city’s development. 

But, as already indicated, the sections of this 
report which will be of widest general interest to 
archaeologists are those concerned with six peri- 
style houses discovered in Glanum I (one of these 
dwellings was described by G. Fabre in REA, 
1934). Isolated examples, such as the one from the 
end of the first century B.c. at Mont-Beuvray, have 
been found in Gaul, but these are the first which 
form an early and definite complex that would 
be at home in Hellenistic Delos, together with 
their mosaic floors and fragments of painted stucco 
revetments. Even the variations among the plans 
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of the peristyles (rectangular, with one side longer 
than the other, with two or three porticoes) indicate 
the more than superficial penetration of Massaliote 
influences. 

What is surprising, in view of this substructure of 
Greek tradition, is that with the advent of the 
Roman legions and the Italic atrium house, the 
peristyle seems to vanish completely, in contrast! 
to the process observed at Pompeii which resulted 
in fusion of the two types. The atrium house is 
represented in Glanum II by the so-called “House 
of Sulla,” the dating of which is aided by a graffito 
inscription of 96 B.c. Part of a wall fresco in one 
room reveals a fluted column painted in yellow 
on a dark red ground. This and other wall paint- 
ings discovered in 1946 at Glanum and elsewhere 
in southern France deserve separate study in con- 
nection with Pompeian style sequence. 

The entire report makes a most provocative 
book, since the transformation from a “Gallo-Greek” 
to a Gallo-Roman civilization delineated at Glanum 
typifies the history of many communities in South 
France. And it is important to remember that the 
cultural background of Glanum and the strength 
of the Hellenistic impulses received there may 
have no little bearing upon the style of the Augustan 
reliefs which decorate the Monument of the Julii. 
H. Rolland has promised an “exhaustive” mono- 
graph on this tomb and the arch, “Les Antiques” 
of Glanum, which one must await with the high 
expectation warranted by his treatment of this 
excavation report. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE Puy.Luis Pray BOBER 


ALGUNS ASPECTOS DE GERMANIA ANTIGA ATRAVES 
DOS AUTORES CLassicos, by Pedro Moacyr Cam- 
pos. Boletim, xliv, no. 5, Universidade de S. 
Paulo, Faculdade de filosofia, ciéncias e letras. 
Pp. 107. S. Paulo, Brazil, 1946. 

This doctoral dissertation, awarded distinction 
by the department of ancient and medieval civiliza- 
tion in the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is in- 
tended (p.5) “as an introduction to historical 
studies, showing how texts may be used directly 
and entirely new interpretations extracted there- 
from.” The work begins with a discussion of the 
importance of the amber trade as bringing about 
the first contacts between Mediterranean and Ger- 
manic peoples. There follows an exposition of the 
principal interpretations of the name Germani. 
Next the Germanic peoples mentioned by Caesar 
are catalogued, and an attempt made to locate them 
geographically. Chapter iii deals with the Germans 
in Tacitus and Pliny the Elder, and contains an 
eloquent translation of Pliny on the Chauci (NH, 
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16, 1, 3) and of Velleius Paterculus on Maroboduus 
(ii, 108). Chapter iv discusses the sources for the 
study of early Germanic society, with several in- 
teresting and well-translated quotations from Engels 
on the origin of the family. Chapter v treats the 
relations between Celts and Germans. The con- 
clusions drawn are: (1) The Germans were not 
nomads, either in Caesar’s or in Tacitus’ time. (2) 
Such instability as the sources notice in German 
agriculture, especially as shown by the migrations 
of the Cimbri and Teutones, is abnormal, an at- 
tempt by the Germans to restore an ancient cul- 
tural pattern. (3) The Germans did not progress 
greatly in civilization between 52 B.c. and 98 A.p.; 
the final breakdown of the Empire was due rather 
to Roman weakness than to German superiority. 
(4) This decadence is already betrayed in the 
tendency of Tacitus and Seneca to refer to the 
Germans with admiration, respect, and even fear 
(Germania 37; De ira, 5, 10,—the latter a false 
reference: Snr. Campos means i, 11). Incidentally, 
this last point, though labelled a “conclusion,” is 
nowhere discussed in the text. There are two ap- 
pendices: one a translation of an article on amber 
from a German encyclopedia, the other a deriva- 
tion (after Gantier, 1901) of German tribal names 
from roots having to do with agriculture. A bibli- 
ography concludes the work. 

Dr. Campos deplores, and well he may, the in- 
terruption of traffic in books with Europe during 
the war. He has thereby been deprived of the 
opportunity to consult such standard works on his 
subject as Anton Baumstark’s Urdeutsche Staatsal- 
tertiimer (1873), K. Miillenhoff’s Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, iv (1890), Friedrich Képp’s Die Rémer 
in Deutschland (1905), G. Wolff's “Antiker Klass- 
ikerstellen im Lichte der rémisch-germanischen 
Altertumsforschung,” in NJ, xlii, 1918, pp. 181 ff., 
Friedrich Frahm’s “Caesar und Tacitus als Quellen 
fiir die altgermanische Verfassung,” in Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, xxiv, 1928, pp. 145 ff., and, most 
important of all, Norden’s definitive Germanische 
Urgeschichte (1923). G. Kossinna’s Germanische 
Kultur im ersten Jahrhundert n. Chr., i (1932), of 
which he has heard, need cause him no regret, for it 
is a slovenly book, not worth his or his readers’ at- 
tention. But for him, for his adviser (who says he 
has not heard of any previous comparative study 
comparable to this thesis), and for his readers, the 
works cited above remain the standard references 
in the field. From them, too, much methodology 
as well as fact can be learned: as, for example, 
that when two classical (or modern) authors agree 
in error they may be using a common source; that 
arguments based on etymology are valueless unless 
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reinforced from other fields; and that Poseidonius 
of Apamea (p. 88) was not writing “about 24 years 
before Pytheas (of Marseilles) first made contact 
with the Germans.” 

The help and sympathy of North American 
scholars should go out to their colleagues in all 
parts of the world laboring like Senhor Campos 
against the difficulty of shortage of books and in- 
adequate libraries. On the back of this dissertation 
is printed an appeal in five languages for exchange 
of publications. It is an appeal which our universi- 
ties and libraries should heed. 

PauL MACKENDRICK 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


CYLINDRES ET CACHETS ORIENTAUX CONSERVES DANS 
LES COLLECTIONS suIssEs. Contribution a lhistoire 
de la glyptique en Asie Occidental. Mésopotamie 
de la période préhistorique d’Ourouk jusqu’d 
Yart sargonique. Thése présentée a la Faculté des 
Lettres de Université de Genéve pour obtenir le 
grade de docteur des lettres par Elie Borowski. 
Pp. vi + 129, pls. 5. Staempfli & Cie, Berne, 
1946. 


The significance of seals for the history of art 
in the ancient Near East has been ever more 
vividly recognized. Seals are the only monuments 
that have come down to us in sufficient numbers 
to enable us to trace the development of artistic 
expression through the centuries. At the moment 
when the Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in 
American Collections gets under way, a young 
Polish scholar whom fate has brought to Switzer- 
land begins to publish and to study the Near Eastern 
seals he discovered in Swiss collections. This small 
book, the author’s doctoral dissertation, is part of 
the first volume of the Swiss Corpus which will 
ultimately comprise four volumes. It comprises the 
seals from the prehistoric and protohistoric periods. 

The publication is divided into an introduction 
and three chapters. The introduction deals with 
the collections covered and the previous studies on 
seals. The comprehensive books of H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals (1939) and of A. Moortgat, Vorder- 
asiatische Rollsiegel (1940) mark an epoch in their 
interpretation and appreciation. Borowski discusses 
in a general chapter (chapter 1) the principles that 
govern the classification of seals (archaeological, 
historical, and epigraphic). The two other chapters 
contain a running archaeological commentary on 
the pieces here published and a descriptive cata- 
logue. The original pieces, numbering 241, are 
presented on five plates. 

The author proves himself well acquainted with 
the history of Near Eastern art generally and 
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glyptic art in particular. His descriptions are pre- 
cise, his stylistic observations judicious and his 
dating well-founded. The rolling and cutting of the 
impressions deserves much credit, but some of the 
photographs, particularly nos. 16-19, show too 
strong contrasts of light and shadow. The reading 
of Sumerian and Akkadian names on pp. 55 ff. 
could in many instances be improved. 

Two points the author makes in his general 
chapter deserve being mentioned with approval. 

The first concerns the borderline to be drawn 
between the Uruk and Jamdat Nasr periods. Moort- 
gat and Frankfort disagree in this important detail, 
Frankfort attributing the same pieces which Moort- 
gat dates in the Jamdat Nasr period to the preced- 
ing Uruk period. The divergent appraisal of the 
two periods is caused by a different evaluation of 
a Sammelfund which was made in the Jamdat Nasr 
level at Warka. As Frankfort has pointed out—and 
Borowski sides with him—the find may contain 
older pieces and can therefore not be used for 
dating purposes. 

The second point has to do with Frankfort’s con- 
cept of Mesopotamian history, which may justly be 
called “static.” For Frankfort Southern Mesopo- 
tamia is the creative region from which influences 
radiate into the surrounding areas, which thus be- 
come “peripheral areas.” Borowski sets against this 
concept another “dynamic” one. It is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Near Eastern history that it is 
an agglomeration of various focal regions (including 
Syria and Southwestern Iran) among which the 
center of gravity moves back and forth in the course 
of time. Southern Mesopotamia became the center in 
the Uruk and Jamdat Nasr periods; it certainly was 
not that before, nor in the second millennium. 
Further excavations in Syria and in the borderlands 
of Iran (on the latter Borowski’s opinions are very 
similar to those of D. E. McCown, whose book The 
Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Iran remained 
unknown to him because of war conditions) will, I 
am sure, bring out these conditions more clearly in 
the future. 

We hope sincerely that Dr. Borowski will be 
enabled to continue the work which he has begun 
with so much success. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Diz FRUHGESCHICHTE DES JUDISCHEN VOLKES, by 
Fritz Helling. Pp. 68. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1947. 
This book out of war-prostrated Germany is a 

welcome portent of continued German learned acti- 

vity without which the world would be deprived 
of one of its most valuable assets. The author of 
the work writes of a field that in the past has been 


preeminently the domain of modern Protestant 
Theological scholarship. He approaches it rather in 
the spirit of Max Weber and Louis Wallis from 
the angle of sociological interest. Though his con- 
cepts are largely drawn from the former scholar’s 
work he differentiates himself from Weber by blam- 
ing the latter for having been too much taken in 
by modern historical criticism. If Weber describes 
the Hebrews as having become a pariah-people in 
the course of time, Helling asserts that they began 
as a pariah-people in patriarchal times but got 
themselves up and out of this situation. The author 
is imbued with the idea that our sources describe 
the sociological conditions of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic eras so accurately that they are highly de- 
pendable—a view that will give great comfort to 
certain orthodox groups. But these will not be able 
to rejoice very greatly over his description of Moses 
and the prophets as radical nationalists. If one will 
apply the sociological approach to the author one 
might infer that he is seeing Jewish and Israelitic 
history through the eyes of a modern Zionist. He 
is familiar with a good deal of modern critical 
literature but registers the belief that the Pentateuch 
was a work of the Mosaic era which merely under- 
went various later revisions. As critical as he is of 
the critics he swallows the Habiri-Hebrew equation, 
Grimme’s translations of the Sinaitic inscriptions of 
the Hyksos period, Yahuda’s Egyptology, and 
Buber’s idea of the Mosaic origin of the belief in 
a coming kingship or soverignty of God, without 
much difficulty. He puts forward the new thought 
that Moses was really the first king of the Hebrews, 
and sees the significance of his reign in prevent- 
ing Israel from falling back into semi-nomadism 
from which it had haply emerged in the first part 
of its stay in Egypt. Joseph is put in the Hyksos 
era, the Pharaoh of the oppression is Thutmosis III. 

While one must be willing and eager to learn 
from those whose eyes are practised in matters of 
sociology and economics, one must deplore it if the 
sound insights of the old historical critical ‘scholar- 
ship are disregarded or flouted. Sound scholarship 
will not regard the Hebrew sources as so early or 
reliable or put any stock in modern reconstructions 
of movements or events of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic eras of history. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Emit G. KRAELING 


EAAHNIKA AM@ITAY®A by George Bakalakis. 
Pp. 97, pls. 4. Thessalonike, 1946. 
Bakalakis’ study provides one of those rare in- 
stances where a doctoral thesis is instrumental not 
only in procuring a degree for its author but also 
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adds considerably to our knowledge. It was carried 
out under the direction of Professor George P. 
Oikonomos of the University of Athens, and had 
its inception in the successful restoration by the 
author of the fragmentary Stele no. 40 of the Na- 
tional Museum of Athens by the addition of an 
unpublished fragment in the collection of Komotine. 
The fragment was found by Professor Kyriakides 
and Pelekides in 1927 near the village of Sarsali, 
' ancient site of Dikaia about 50 kilometers from 
Ac .. 1, apparently near the spot where the stele 
originally stood. Thus the provenience of the stele, 
hitherto attributed to Abdera, is established and 
its date, from stylistic evidence, is placed about 
500 s.c. Carved on the main face of the stele is a 
youth dressed in a himation and on its secondary 
face, a slave boy carrying a stool and accompanied 
by a dog. Bakalakis has proved that the two belong 
together, that the scene represents a common daily 
occurrence of the years before the Persian Wars 
and was separated into two panels because of the 
small width of the stele, and also that in such two- 
faced stelai the subject matter is always related. 

In the second part of the study Bakalakis dis- 
cusses the known examples of two-faced reliefs 
which he divides into (1) funereal and (2) votive 
reliefs. To these he adds decorative reliefs applied 
on larger monuments. In the first group he includes 
15 examples ranging in date from the Post-Myce- 
naean Period (the stele from Rhodes) to the first 
century of our era (the relief in the Mainz Museum). 
He finds that their origin is Ionic and proves that 
even those reliefs carved in Attica followed an 
Ionic tradition. In the second group he includes 
thirty examples (one from Eleusis is here pub- 
lished for the first time); all of these, with the ex- 
ception of a Boeotian example, are Attic and the 
earliest is dated about 400 B.c. 

The study is characterized by thoroughness, 
lucidity, and good judgment resulting from com- 
plete knowledge of the field; the attributions are 
well documented, and the stylistic analyses are al- 
ways based on a complete understanding of the art 
of the carver and of the times. It will prove of 
basic importance for the further study of the funer- 
ary reliefs especially, and we hope it marks the 
beginning of a career of great productivity. Perhaps 
the only drawback of the volume is the lack of 
sufficient illustrations. But when we recall that 
the book was printed in Greece and in 1946 we 
may well wonder how its publication was at all 
possible. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


GrorcE E. MyLonas 
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Vom SINN DER GRIECHISCHEN STANDBILDER, by 
Ernst Buschor. Pp. 55 and illustrations 46. Ver- 
lag Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1942. 


Many illustrations of this book are repeated from 
Buschor’s earlier publication Plastik der Griechen. 
The author’s language has become more impres- 
sionistic, and it is at times unintelligible even to a 
German reader. The following summary suffers, 
therefore, from the difference in language and ter- 
minology. Buschor tries to explain the personal con- 
tribution of the great sculptors of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, but only two of the 46 illustrations 
depict statues made during this period. 

The history of Greek sculpture is divided into 
six periods which are given names defying transla- 
tion (and sometimes understanding): Ahnungswelt 
(realm of phantasy and imagination), Wirklichkeits- 
welt (realm of reality), Hohe Schicksalswelt (realm 
of sublime destiny), Bild- und Scheinwelt (realm 
of imagery), Kunstwelt (realm of conscious art), 
Zeichenwelt (realm of symbolism). 

The first period (also called “geometric”) is 
characterized by phantasy combined with mathe- 
matical order. Sculpture during this period is repre- 
sentative and not imitative (a statuette of a horse 
is a horse although it does not necessarily look 
like one). 

The second period (also called “archaic”) was in- 
augurated by Homer and Hesiod, late in the eighth 
century. Emphasis on reality produced some sort 
of naturalism, but “the details of outer appearance 
are not the expression of inner emotion but they are 
precious self-contained entities” (this is to explain 
the love for details like folds and locks). The indi- 
vidual character of statues was indicated not by 
resemblance to specific persons but by explanatory 
inscriptions. Although the names of artists became 
known, they were considered as artisans and crafts- 
men. 

The third period is the classical age of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. It is characterized, super- 
ficially to be sure, by the creation of the con- 
trapost, or, more broadly, by the organic coordina- 
tion of the parts of the human body. Great artists 
arose and were celebrated. They were able to im- 
part their own character and sentiments to their 
creations in stone and bronze. Their works were not 
made for a collector, nor to decorate a private 
house or garden. 

The Hellenistic period is Buschor’s fourth. Sculp- 
ture began to serve the demands of an interested 
public. Realism and naturalism received a new 
meaning, leading to the exact imitation of tem- 
porary reality. New subjects appeared in sculpture, 
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which were formerly either confined to decorative 
art or excluded from art altogether. The variety of 
suitable topics increased enormously, while the 
few old types fell into disuse. Statues were no longer 
confined to sanctuaries, cemeteries, and public 
places, but private individuals became the owners 
of excellent works of art. Conversely, the art of the 
earlier Classical age was catalogued, restored, and 
preserved; art history was born. 

The fifth period (“Early Roman”) may be called 
the realm of Art for Art’s sake. The statue became 
a work of art (not a representation of a God, Hero, 
or mortal), the sculptor, an artist appreciated for 
his talent and skill. Sculpture of an earlier age was 
not only copied and imitated but often bodily re- 
moved from its former setting and placed in arti- 
ficially assembled collections and museums. The best 
statues were created by Greeks in Rome, that is by 
foreigners in and for a foreign environment. Por- 
traiture began to flourish, but even some of the best 
portraits were the result of technical skill rather 
than the expression of artistic genius. Finally, art 
became more and more reserved for the upper 
classes, another break in the Greek tradition. 

The sixth period, characterized by its symbolism, 
extends from the third century after Christ down 
to the fifth, the end of Antiquity. Sculptors became 
more and more dependent on the imperial court, 
and their works deteriorated both in quantity and 
quality. Yet in the midst of this decline there ap- 
pears a new force, a new sense for geometric ab- 
straction, seen primarily in portraiture. Symbolism 
expressing the order of social rank is responsible 
for various types of representation as well as for 
their size. In some respects a return to the earliest 
period seems indicated, and Buschor carefully em- 
phasizes this point, thus leading the way towards 
the larger synthesis contained in the second part of 
of the book. 

If this brief summary contains nothing new it 
will not do full justice to Buschor’s book because 
the language, the style, and the imagery of the 
German have been disregarded. In this book, as 
well as in several other of his more popular pub- 
lications, Buschor appears as a man of letters 
who has chosen to write on archaeological subjects 
rather than as a professional archaeologist. 

The second half of the book is devoted to a crit- 
ical analysis of Egyptian (and Mesopotamian) and 
of European sculpture from the Middle Ages to 
Modern Times. In spite of “racial” differences, the 
pattern seems to be the same as that of Greek sculp- 
ture described above, and Buschor thus arrives at 
what one may call a “law of sculpture.” Finally, 
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he traces the entire development of man’s plastic 
production and within this enormous concept the 
unique position of Greek sculpture emerges clearly. 
The great contribution was made during the Classi- 
cal period (the Hohe Schicksalswelt). Pheidias and 
Polykleitos play a role within the development of 
sculpture similar to that of the great tragedians 
within dramatic poetry. Buschor presents us here 
not only with an embracing synthesis of all sculp- 
ture but also with a very specific analysis of the 
truly Classical elements of Greek Civilization. 
PRINCETON UnIverSITY A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 


Dre MinZEN DER SIZILISCHEN Stapt Naxos, Basler 
Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, Band ii, by Herbert 
A. Cahn. Pp. 168, pls. 12. Birkhauser, Basel, 
1944, 


The coins of Naxos in Sicily are well-known from 
the British Museum Catalogue and the presence 
of representative specimens in most public and 
private collections, but a special monograph on the 
coinage had heretofore been lacking. This need has 
now been met by Mr. Cahn’s detailed catalogue 
of the coins accessible to him in European and 
American museums and private possession, accom- 
panied by discussion of the order of the issues, their 
style, chronology and types. The arrangement of 
the book leaves nothing to be desired, every aspect 
of the subject is competently treated and there is 
appended a list of authorities consulted, a tabellary 
survey and a name and subject index. Further- 
more, as promised in the subtitle, the author has 
given of his best in analysing the principal types 
from the standpoint of the history of art. 

New to some art-lovers, who have long admired 
the marvelous tetradrachms with the bearded 
Dionysos head—squatting Silenos types, will be the 
exceedingly rare tetradrachms with a Silenos re- 
verse coupled with an ivy-crowned, youthful head 
of the god. Of this issue, belonging to, the last 
decade of the fifth century 8.c., four examples only 
were known to the author; a fifth has recently ap- 
peared in the market. For full appreciation and 
minute study of this later tetradrachm issue and 
the earlier familiar masterpieces of Naxian art, 
those struck about 460 and 420, the excellent en- 
largements in the de luxe publication by Sig. G. E. 
Rizzo, Monete greche della Sicilia, 1946, are in- 
dispensable. This is not to say that the plates in 
Cahn’s book are not of sufficiently good quality for 
numismatic purposes. On the whole they are fairly 
satisfactory except for the smaller denominations, 
and the enlargements on pls. x1 and xm as also the 
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illustrative material drawn from vases and sculp- 
ture are praiseworthy. 

The Naxian series has this special interest. It 
presents a sequence of Dionysos heads beginning 
with the stiff archaic types of the mid-sixth century 
and continuing to ca. 490 (heavy Sicilian drachms), 
then after a lapse of time the unrivaled head of 
the severe style, ca. 460 (tetradrachms), again after 
a longer interval the head of fully developed style 
with the rhythmic curls, ca. 420 (tetradrachms), 
and lastly the graceful, beardless type of ca. 
410-403 (tetradrachms). In addition, there are the 
superbly designed and modeled figures of Silenos 
on the reverses. 

To this attractive material as well as to the minor 
issues and the Apollo head didrachms, the author 
has zealously applied his talent for definition of 
style, and given an anlysis of its evolution and the 
external stylistic influences on Naxian coins. His 
comparisons with painted and sculptured works, 
which are dependably dated, have enabled him to 
establish an absolute chronology for the major and 
minor issues which few would gainsay. 

In the case of the second tetradrachm issue, 
Group IV, the author, on pp. 56, 130 and 160, gives 
the broad date, 430-420. But on p. 59, he con- 
cludes his exposition of the artistic affinities of the 
Dionysos head by saying that its style suits best 
the “twenties” of the fifth century and rather the 
end than the beginning of the decade, i.e., ca. 
420. This reviewer would be inclined to place these 
coins a decade later since certain mannerisms in 
the rendering of the hair on the Dionysos head 
also occur on that of Arethusa on the Syracusan 
decadrachms of Euainetos. Compare on both heads 
the locks of hair escaping from the crown and the 
cork screw curls projecting from the backs of both 
heads and lying on the neck of the head of 
Dionysos. 

To the number of archaic drachms cited by 
the author when he completed his corpus in 1940 
must now be added the brilliant new specimens 
which turned up in a hoard discovered at Calata- 
biano near Capo Schiséd (Naxos) in 1938, published 
by Rizzo (op. cit.) in 1946. Judging from the 
selected pieces figured in Monete greche, i, pp. 
152-3, the sequence adopted by Cahn may require 
some slight modification. There will at any rate 
be additions to the initial issues and other changes 
may be needed if the full contents of the find be- 
come available for study. 

Few errors or typographical slips are noticeable 
in this carefully prepared book. Of the former, 
may be noted on p. 36, Karneios for Zeus Ammon 
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in naming the head on early tetradrachms of Kyrene, 
and of the latter, on p. 32, 440 for 540. 


AGNES BALDWIN BRETT 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 
New York 
THE COINAGE OF RHESAENA IN MESOPOTAMIA, by 
Karel O. Castelin. (Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, no. 108.) Pp. 111, pls. 17. The American 
Numismatic Society, New York, 1946. $2.00. 


This monograph is the result of a very able 
translation and condensation (by Professor A. R. 
Bellinger and Miss D. H. Cox) of a larger, but 
unpublished, study of the history and coinage of 
Rhesaena. In its present abbreviated form, the work 
is essentially a treatise on a specialized numismatic 
subject, but it needs no apologies. The evidence of 
the coins is handled with a mature scholarship 
so deft and finished that the monograph becomes 
valuable, not only for its content, but also as an ex- 
ample of method. 

Rhesaena, at the headwaters of the Chabur (a 
tributary of the Euphrates), was a caravan city 
which became (ca. a.p. 200) a Roman colony and 
the headquarters of the legion known as the Third 
Parthica. In the period between a.p. 211-235 and 
again from 249-251, the mint at Rhesaena issued 
a series of coins; they were all bronzes, divided 
into three denominations, and their issue was clearly 
connected with the presence of the legion at 
Rhesaena. 

From the reign of Caracalla through that of 
Severus Alexander, the Rhesaena mint issued three 
series of vexillum-coins in two denominations (diam- 
eters of 20 mm. and 15 mm.). These are dated 
(without explanation) in 216-217, 218-219, and 
222-225. Then, Rhesaena also had a municipal coin- 
age, like other Mesopotamian towns. The first issue 
under Caracalla (20 mm.) is dated 211-214; the 
second under Elagabalus (25 mm.), 219-222; and 
the third under Severus Alexander (25 mm.), 232- 
233. The last issue is distinguished by the fact 
that it was composed entirely of restrikes (coins 
of other cities were used as flans). 

The Rhesaena mint was active again, extremely 
so, during the reign of Decius. There were six issues 
bearing distinctive reverse types employed in an 
interlocking series with equally distinctive obverses 
with the result that the whole sequence can be 
arranged in its proper chronological order. The 
weights of the three denominations of this period do 
not correspond with those of contemporary imperial 
coins; the denominations at Rhesaena may have 
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been the dupondius, the semis, and the triens or 
quadrans, but there is no definite assurance of this. 
In comparison with earlier issues at Rhesaena, the 
coins of Decius have a technical and artistic excel- 
lence which indicates that they were not executed 
by local die-cutters or workmen; instead, the mint 
personnel may have been imported. It is interest- 
ing to note that 157 different dies were employed 
in the period 249-251. 

It is regrettable that Dr. Castelin did not feel it 
necessary to explain his datings for the series of 
vexillum and autonomous coins of the period 211- 
235, and it would have been helpful if he had per- 
mitted himself to speculate on the reasons for the 
predominance of Rhesaena as a mint city under 
Decius. Of these two omissions, the latter is the 
more serious. On page 13, for 3.29 gr., read 3.39 gr. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Tom B. JONES 


BAALBEK-PALMyrRA, photographs by Hoyningen- 
Huene with text by David M. Robinson. Pp. 136, 
including 57 photographs. Augustin, New York, 
1946. $7.50. 

Each of the two earlier volumes in this series 
had a unity which made for a rather organic com- 
bination of text and illustrations. Hellas was poetic 
and expressionistic; it aroused in the reader an 
emotional response of appreciation for things Hel- 
lenic. Egypt was monumental and objective, recre- 
ating in a nice proportion of fact, feeling and in- 
terpretation, the life of a magnificent civilization. 
No such unity pervades the present volume, no 
theme is struck which might blend the separate 
treatment of the two sites into a whole, and relate 
them effectively to the total Roman world. The 
text is a straightforward history of the towns and 
a detailed description of their ruins, factual, prosaic 
and pedestrian. It would be appropriate in a guide- 
book; it is not well suited to the general purposes 
of this volume. Furthermore, some repetitiousness 
and lack of clarity and frequent infelicities of ex- 
pression imply that it was written in haste and not 
subjected to revision. The photographs do supply 
a good share of imagination and interpretation; 
one wishes that there were more of them. Their 
over-all effectiveness is not so pronounced as those 
of Hellas and Egypt; this may be largely due to 
the strikingly photogenic nature of the ruins within 
a limited range of photographic possibility, a cir- 
cumstance which rather narrows the difference be- 
tween a merely good and a really excellent photo- 
graph. One criticism can perhaps be made, and 
with full realization that these pictures are not, 
and should not be, strictly archaeological. This is 
the slightly off-focus effect which, purposely or 
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unavoidably, is seen in some of the views of 
Palmyra. The brilliant sharpness which the clear 
desert atmosphere enables even distant objects to 
preserve is a basic characteristic of the site, one 
therefore to be exploited, not obscured. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY F, O. WAAGE 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DurA-Europos, PRELIMINARY 
REPORT OF THE NINTH SEASON OF WoRK, 1935- 
1936. Part ii, The Necropolis, by N. P. Toll. Pp. 
viii + 150, figs. 52, pls. 65. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1946. $5.00. 


The Macedonian colony of Europos on the 
Euphrates was founded ca. 300 s.c. It became 
Parthian in the second half of the second century 
B.c. and remained a Parthian city until 165 a.v., 
when it was taken by the Romans. Shortly after 
256 a.p., the year of the Sassanian conquest, it 
ceased to exist. This whole period of more than 500 
years is covered by a large cemetery which the 
Dura-Europos Expedition found to the west of the 
city. The preliminary report of the necropolis ex- 
cavations is a book that will prove to be useful to 
any field archaeologist or museum officer who 
has to deal with similar material, though the value 
of the publication is due to the author's careful 
work and shrewd observations rather than to the 
artistic qualities of the finds. 

The text is divided into five chapters whose head- 
ings are somewhat misleading. The “Introduction” 
(pp. 1-23) is actually a synopsis of the finds; but 
the “Description of Tombs and Finds” (pp. 24-94) 
gives no more than a description of the chamber 
tombs or “catacombs” with an inventory of their 
contents. On the other hand, a classification and 
description of the moveable objects will be found 
in the “Analytical Inventory” (pp. 95-131). The 
chapter on “Chronology” (pp. 132-189) deals with 
the catacombs only, and as a sort of appendix there 
follows the fifth and last chapter called “Tower 
Tombs” (pp. 140-150). In spite of this inconsistent 
scheme the text is clear. All essential phenomena 
are commented upon, the argument is sound, and 
the author has a profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject. He does certainly not give a reviewer much 
opportunity for dissenting in strictly archaeological 
matters. At random I shall state a few objections. 

In two tombs the earliest finds have not been 
accepted as positive evidence. It is true that the 
foot of a third century black-glazed cantharus or 
miniature crater, from Tomb 35, Loc. xiii (p. 68, 
no. 1, pl. L), may have been transformed into a 
small bowl at any time; still, it is more probable 
that it happened when the vase was broken than 
later on. Besides, the same loculus contained an 
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elbow fibula (p. 68, no. 7, pl. L, upside down). 
Mr. Toll seems to doubt that such fibulae really 
occur in contexts of the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.c. (p. 124). This is beyond dispute, as witness 
e.g. the finds from Hama E (Ingholt, Rapport ii, 
p- 114, note 4); but they were in use for quite a 
long period, from the ninth century to the Early 
Hellenistic Age (cf. QDAP, 1938, p. 55, fig. 13, 
pls. 24, 613 and 632; 34, 865; 36, 994; JHS, 1938, 
p-. 138, fig. 17, 4 and 6-8). After all, the black-glazed 
fragment and the elbow fibula—perhaps also the 
coin of Antiochus I from Tomb 24, Loc. x1v (p. 55, 
no. 1, 133; no. 2, 135)—may be remnants of dis- 
turbed third century burials, though Mr. Toll in- 
terprets the finds otherwise (pp. 9, 102). If that was 
the case the initial dates of Tomb Groups tv and 
vit must be pushed further back. 

From Tombs 24 (Loc. m) and 40 (Loc. xm) came 
two gazelle pendants of bronze (p. 52, no. 2, pl. 
XLV; p. 79, no. 3, pl. Liv). The author compares 
them with some related figurines from Luristan (p. 
121); nevertheless, more obvious counterparts exist: 
Eurasia septentrionalis antiqua, 1936, p. 119, with 
notes 114 and 115. 

Two objects arouse special interest, viz. the 
terracottas from Tomb 24, Loc. xiv, and Tomb 28 
(p. 56, no. 2, pl. xtvz; p. 61, no. 34, xivm). 
When writing his paragraph on the horseman (p. 
110) the author could probably have had no notion 
of the article ActaA, 1942, pp. 198-203, where a 
nearly identical figure was published, similar 
specimens were enumerated, and the types dis- 
cussed. It will appear from that article that the 
reviewer does not at all agree with Mr. Toll when 
he. takes the figures to represent Scythians; on the 
other hand, the date proposed for the necropolis 
rider can easily be accepted. As to the second 
figure, the Hermes, the author is inclined to regard 
it as being related to some Late Hellenistic work- 
shop of Asia Minor, but he does not quote any 
parallels (pp. 110 f). To me there is no doubt that 
it belongs to the same series as the terracottos: 
AJA, 1935, pp. 531 f., fig. 5; Winter, Typen, ii, 
pp. 361, 4 and 380, 4, from Tarsus. Typologically, 
the Dura figure must be compared with the Hel- 
lenistic coin type of Aenus (Sylloge Nummorum 
Graecorum, Danish National Museum, Thrace, i, 
pl. 8, 423-427), with a torso from Baalbek (Syria, 
1924, p. 114, pl. 27, 2). with the Hermes Ingenui 
(Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, pp. 360 ff. fig. 48; 
ActaA, 1940, pp. 34 f), and with a coin type of 
Pheneus, taken to represent a statue by Eucheir, of 
the Early Empire (Imhoof-Blumer, Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias, p. 97, pl. T, v1). The 
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childlike appearance makes the terracotta Hermes 
resemble the Hellenistic Erotes (e.g. Winter, Typen, 
ii, p. 246, 2, 4 and 7). 

There are few misprints; the only annoying ex- 
ample is found on p. 5: pl. xiv, 2, 3, for Lx1v, 2, 
8. The abbreviation c.w. (i.e. common ware, cf. p. 
103) is used several times, but not explained. On 
p- 14 occurs a word “aediculum”; the right one is 
given on p. 73. 

The illustrations are mostly satisfactory; however, 
some criticisms must be made from an editorial 
point of view, and they are not directed at Mr. Toll 
alone. It seems to be a favourite archaeological sin 
to reproduce similar things on different scales so 
giving the reader a wrong impression—another to 
forget that the ratio of reduction should be sufi- 
ciently simple to facilitate measurements by the 
reader—and a third one to neglect the obvious 
rule that the scale should always be indicated in 
a conspicuous place. Sometimes these three sins 
may be pardonable, but never when architectural 
drawings are used. To quote only two instances, 
I may mention that the scales of pls. xxm (Tower 
A) and xxiv (Tower C) are ca. 1:140 and 1:167 re- 
spectively, and that neither on pls. m1 to xxm and 
xxv nor in the List of Plates is there any indication 
of scale. The reader who wants to know will find 
his information on pp. 9 and 24. 

Not everything can, of course, be expected from 
a preliminary report; but, as a matter of fact, there 
is little to criticise in Mr. Toll’s book, and in no 
case are the main results affected by the objections. 

DanisH NATIONAL MusEuM, P. J. Rus 

CoPpENHAGEN 


Das ALTROMISCHE EPONYME Amt, by Krister 
Hanell. Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 
Series in 8°, ii, Pp. 226. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1946. 

With an apologia for treating again the proble- 
matical material of early Roman history, the author 
presents this volume as another attempt to separate 
truth from the threads of legend. But, he stresses, 
he has embarked on his investigation with a single 
chief purpose: to trace the history of the eponymous 
magistracy at Rome as represented in the Roman 
sources. The title of this book does not describe 
its scope. In fact, Hanell’s treatise on the eponymous 
office is a broad study of constitutional history, 
concerned specifically with the higher executive 
offices (praetorship and consulship), with the rise 
of the nobilitas, with the sources for early Roman 
history, particularly the Fasti Consulares, and with 
the eponymous magistracies in Greece and the 
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East as precedents for the institution at Rome. All 
of these things are brought together in one book 
for the purpose of determining the character of the 
eponymous magistracy before and after the reform 
of 367 B.c. The argument of the book is developed 
carefully through three main divisions: 1) Die 
Voraussetzungen der rémischen Geschichtstradi- 
tion; 2) Die Fasti; $3) Das Eponyme Amt. In 1) the 
author discusses the Licinian Laws of 367 and the 
emergence of the nobilitas as a result of the prime 
importance of the consulate. The purpose of this 
section seems to be to prepare the way for elucidat- 
ing the effect of the new nobility on the sources 
for early Roman history, specifically on the Fasti 
as they have come down to us. That early history 
was written from the point of view of the families 
of the nobilitas is not new. But Hanell, an analytic 
thinker, sharpens the issues by pointing out that 
the Fasti were primarily a calendar, and only 
secondarily a list of officials (there were other lists 
of magistrates). The names of the officials were 
used basically to indicate the year, but as time went 
on the Fasti were used as a sort of Hall of Fame. 

The Fasti represent the Roman phase of a gen- 
eral adoption in the Mediterranean world of the 
calendar and eponymous system of dating from 
Assyrio-Babylonian culture. The calendar of histori- 
cal times, with the year as its unit of reckoning, 
and named after certain officials (not always ex- 
ecutive), appeared, for example, at Sparta, Athens, 
Delphi, Miletus. Chapter 6 is devoted to the Greek 
lists of eponymous magistrates. The only question 
to be raised about these documents is to what extent 
the lists are faithful to the truth, to what extent 
they are redactions. 

At Rome it is more possible to find a connection 
between eponymous office and calendar than on 
Greek soil (p. 95). In principle the Fasti are reliable 
and correct. The calendar gives the number of years 
that passed since the introduction of the Capitoline 
calendar at the time of the dedication of the 
Capitoline temple. On the other hand the Fasti 
give no direct evidence that a revolution took place 
and that the kingdom was replaced by a Republic 
at this time. The Fasti are lists of officials as well 
as of years, but the correctness of the chronology 
does not lead to the conclusion that the names of 
the magistrates are correct. At this point the Fasti 
are open to attack. Cicero spoke of false consulates 
and in modern times it has been a great question 
as to how far the Fasti have been interpolated in 
the interests of powerful families of later times. In 
the final analysis, Hanell tends to lay “interpolation” 
to the natural tendency of an age to reconstruct 
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history from its own point of view rather than to 
deliberate falsification. 

From his analysis of the Fasti the author makes 
his transition to 3) Das Eponyme Amt, the character 
of which he holds can be understood only through 
an analysis of the lists. The Roman Fasti are not a 
unity like the lists of Athenian archons or the 
catalogue of the stephanophoroi of Miletus, but 
fall rather into three, distinct parts: 1) the begin- 
ning—452 B.c.; 2) 451-367 B.c.; 3) 366 and later. 
The factor which leads to the above classification is 
the number of officials in a given period bequeathing 
their names to the year, i.e. the number of epony- 
mous magistrates. The second period—where there 
is fluctuation in number—is clearly transitional. Con- 
clusions reached are that the constitutional reform 
of 367 must be sound, that the Roman system of 
officials before 367 must have been entirely dif- 
ferent; that period 2 is the real beginning of the 
Republic, the Kingdom having survived beyond 
the traditional date. The author accepts Beloch’s 
thesis that the Fasti originally had but one eponym- 
ous official for each year but argues effectively 
against Beloch’s theory that this official was a dic- 
tator. The eponymous office must rather have been 
a yearly office such as the praetorship. Hanell de- 
votes three chapters to the praetorship and his last 
chapter to the consulate. There is a thorough going 
over of the evidence for the praetor. Everything 
points, says he, to the praetorship as an office with a 
tradition reaching long into the past before 367. 
The praetor was in fact an officer under the regal 
constitution. Hanell regards the praetor, i.e., the 
praetor maximus, as the first eponymous official. The 
consulate established in 367 was an entirely differ- 
ent office. But when (after nobilitas had control of 
state and economy) the eponymous praetors of the 
pre-decemviral period were regarded as predeces- 
sors of the consuls, the two eponymous offices were 
identified and the Fasti of the early period were 
“completed,” i.e. given a second eponymous official 
where only one had appeared. The classic case of 
adding a name is the addition of Brutus as the 
colleague of the truly eponymous magistrate Hora- 
tius (509 B.c.), who was associated with the found- 
ing of the Capitoline temple and therefore with 
the calendar. Finally, but not least in importance, 
the kingdom lasted down into the middle of the 
fifth century; the eponymous praetor, the founda- 
tion of the Capitoline temple, and the introduction 
of the calendar with eponyme belong to the regal 
period at the time of its decline, which was later 
than the traditional date, 509 s.c. This year was 
chosen as the date of the Republic’s foundation 
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in a later period because the list of eponymous 
magistrates began in this year. 

This book represents an imaginative and critical 
interpretation of evidence as against overtheorizing 
and systematizing of some earlier treatments of the 
archaic period. Critiques of Mommsen, Kornemann, 
and Beloch (see Indices, pp. 218, 217, 213) are 
profitable reading. Perhaps something more should 
have been said of factors other than “falsification” 
and confusion of similar names (see p. 202) which 
may have affected the Fasti lists as they have come 
down to us (cf. the mention of suffecti on p. 201). 
Readier acceptance of the praetor as the original 
eponymous official than of a Kingdom extending 
down into the fifth century seems certain, especially 
if the latter position involves the abandonment of 
the violent revolution against the kingship (see p. 
206). There are many more things in this book than 
the above outline can even suggest. It is hoped that 
the outline, which seemed important to offer here, 
will encourage the reading of the book itself, which 
is well-constructed, and good reading, as a whole, 
and in detail. The usefulness of the volume is 
increased by a general index of nine pages, and an 
index of authors. 

THE AMERICAN ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


An EARLY MANUSCRIPT OF THE AESOP FABLES OF 
AVIANUS AND RELATED Manuscripts, by Adolph 
Goldschmidt. (Studies in Manuscript Ilumina- 
tion, i.) Pp. ix + 63, pls. 32. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1947. $6.00. 

By writings that extended over a period of more 
than five decades and through teaching that 
benefited many generations of students, Adolph 
Goldschmidt has done pioneer work for the under- 
standing of mediaeval art. 

His last book adds greatly to our knowledge of 
the genesis and evolution of a specific group 
of illustrated manuscripts. This book, like all the 
studies of Goldschmidt, bears testimony to the 
exemplary method through which he arrived at 
valid conclusions not only by virtue of a precise 
interpretation of pictorial, historical and literary 
evidence, but also by a rare ability to judge clearly 
what material was essential and should be used 
for the solution of a particular problem. Yet he was 
also not afraid of proposing a hypothesis even 
when the evidence was rather scarce. 

The book gives at first a brief account of the 
textual transmission of the Aesop fables, among 
them the Latin version which Avianus wrote around 
400 a.p. It follows a survey of the pictorial trans- 
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mission which is then discussed more thoroughly 
later on. 

The nucleus of the study is a codex in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (ms. lat. nouv. acq. 
1132) that contains an illustrated Apocalypse and 
the fragment of an illustrated Avianus. 

Goldschmidt has called the most extensive chap- 
ter of his book modestly: “Description of the Minia- 
tures of Avianus in the Paris Manuscript.” Yet it 
is much more than that, for Goldschmidt is not 
content with giving just a lucid description of the 
ten extant miniatures that are abstracted and 
simplified to a degree which makes it sometimes 
difficult to understand what is actually represented. 
It is rather an analysis that is likewise designed to 
shed light on the model for the manuscript. Gold- 
schmidt reveals, for instance, the late Roman roots 
of some rather enigmatic looking elements of the 
dedication miniature. Or when an illustration has 
preserved some remnants of a more realistic repre- 
sentation he seizes the opportunity to give us an 
idea how the model might have looked. 

The illustrated Apocalypse included in the codex 
belongs to the same scriptorium and approximately 
to the same time as the Avianus. Their stylistic 
similarities make it certain that their models also 
must have been closely related. This enables Gold- 
schmidt to arrive at definite conclusions about the 
date of the model of the Avianus. It is in this and 
in the following chapter that he makes important 
and exceedingly interesting discoveries. A com- 
parison of the “rex regum dominus dominantium” 
of the Apocalypse with a gold medallion of Justinian 
I shows, despite the simplifying abstraction of the 
mediaeval miniature, striking similarities between 
the two equestrian figures. Therefore the date of 
about 527 to at least 538 which Goldschmidt pro- 
poses for the model of the Apocalypse and likewise 
for the model of the Avianus becomes a convincing 
one. 

The writing of both parts of the Paris codex 
places it in northeastern France at the end of the 
ninth or the beginning of the tenth century while 
the illustrations show some insular influence. Yet the 
models for the Apocalypse and for the Avianus 
must, as Goldschmidt points out, have come to the 
North from Roman Gaul and not from Italy. Certain 
pictorial elements in the Avianus and the impor- 
tance of Gaul for the development of the animal 
fables in the early Middle Ages point to this region. 
This poses a complex problem indeed. Goldschmidt 
suggests here a very interesting hypothesis, not by 
mere speculation, but by a careful interpretation 
of literary sources and other facts scanty as they 
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are for this specific problem. He bases his hypoth- 
esis on the following points: 

First: It is known from Bede’s Vita sanctorum 
abbatum that Abbott Benedict Biscop received 
some books from his friends in Vienne in the 
Dauphiné, while returning to Northumbria from 
a journey to Rome around 672. 

Second: Bede mentions furthermore that Bene- 
dict brought from a later journey to Rome an 
illustrated Apocalypse to the newly built monastery 
of Wearmouth and used its miniatures as models 
for the decoration of the abbey church. (This in- 
terpretation presupposes that “imagines visionum 
apocalypsis beati Iohannis, quibus septentrionalem 
aeque parietem ornaret” refers to miniatures to be 
used as models rather than to actual pictures). 

Third: The Paris codex belonged to the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Peter in Vienne according 
to an entry of the year 1560. 

Goldschmidt suggests, therefore, that Benedict 
Biscop might have acquired the very model of the 
Paris Apocalypse in Vienne. This would localize the 
model in the scriptorium of the important monastery 
of southern France. The illustrated Apocalypse was 
probably the first of its kind to come to the North 
and became therefore, and because of Bede’s story, 
famous in England and in northern France. This 
would then account for the making of several 
copies, such as the Paris Apocalypse and the earlier, 
more gallicized Apocalypse in Valenciennes. Gold- 
schmidt thinks it likely that the monks of St. Peter 
in Vienne were at a later period eager to acquire 
a copy of the famous Apocalypse their monastery 
had once owned, a fact which might have been 
known to them from an old catalogue of their 
library. They could have secured a contemporary 
copy, ie. the Paris Apocalypse, when their monas- 
tery was rebuilt late in the ninth or in the first 
quarter of the tenth century. Because of its close 
stylistic relationship the Avianus might have fol- 
lowed the same course as the Apocalypse. 

In the next chapter Goldschmidt gives a concise 
analysis of the Romulus version of Aesop’s fables, 
now in Leyden, that was illustrated around 1030 
in the monastery of St. Martial in Limoges. While 
not minimizing elements of classical tradition he 
shows that it could not have been directly copied 
from a Roman archtype, but was rather a late link 
in a whole chain of stylistic transformations. He 
stresses the basic difference between this cycle of 
illustrations and those of the Avianus. This reveals 
an important fact, namely that the archtypes of the 
two versions must have originated in different 
scriptoria although they belonged to the same 
period. 
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The next two chapters show other aspects evi- 
dent in eleventh century representations of Aesop’s 
fables. The rather general moralizing tituli for 
frescoes in the refectory of the monastery of Fleury 
do not permit precise identification of the scenes 
represented. The Bayeux tapestry presents to Gold- 
schmidt the interesting phenomenon of isolated 
scenes made into continuous friezes, that is an 
adaptation of design and composition to narrow 
bands and to a special decorative function. 

The concluding chapters deal with the greater 
popularity and the increasing freedom of design 
that characterizes Late Gothic illustrations of 
Aesop. They show an emphasis on a more realistic 
and specific rendering typical of this phase of 
Gothic art. 

Goldschmidt’s book clarifies admirably a sector 
of mediaeval art, that was little known until now. 
His book shows the variety and the wealth of 
representations illustrating texts that remained im- 
portant for the learning and the ethics of the Middle 
Ages. It throws more light on the intriguing prob- 
lem of the relation of mediaeval book illumination 
to its lost models, thereby adding to the results 
arrived at by the studies of Wilhelm Koehler, 
Charles R. Morey, Kurt Weitzmann and Helen 
Woodruff. It suggests the monastery of St. Peter 
in Vienne as an important center of book illumina- 
tion in the sixth century and sketches the interest- 
ing results of the “migration” of a manuscript. The 
book will be welcomed not only by students of 
mediaeval art, but also by classical students since 
it demonstrates vividly how Aesop’s fables were 
fruitful far beyond Late Antiquity. But more than 
that: it also proves anew how by a meticulous 
method that interprets essential details problems 
can be solved even when the evidence is fragmen- 
tary. 

The Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University has published in a beautiful 
and profusely illustrated volume Goldschmidt’s last 
work and has honored the late scholar by making 
his book the first of a series of studies in manu- 
script illumination. 
VassaR COLLEGE ApDOLPH KATZENELLENBOGEN 
ANTIKE UND RENAISSANCE. UEBER NACHLEBEN UND 

WEITERWIRKEN DER ALTEN IN DER NEUEREN 

xunst, by Arnold von Salis. Pp. 280, pls. 64, 

figs. 30. Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Ziirich, 1946. 

When a scholar of von Salis’ age and calibre 
publishes in a sort of grand review his ideas of 
the survival and effect of classical art on modern 
art, it is worth the while of both the archaeologist 
and the historian of art to examine his findings. The 
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influence of Hellenistic and Roman art, which, as 
one of the constituting factors in the genesis of the 
Italian Renaissance, has been under discussion for 
generations, has yet to be substantiated by a critical 
census of those works of classical antiquity which 
were demonstrably available to the masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. An historian asked 
me only the other day: “Where do I go for such 
simple information as the date of the discovery of 
the Laocoén, the location of the Thorn Puller in 
the fifteenth century, the extent of Renaissance 
artists’ knowledge of Roman painting? Where do 
I find a list of what Roman sarcophagi existed in 
Raphael's day, in what condition, where .. . ?” I 
had to admit that, although much is known on the 
subject, this knowledge is scattered, multilingual 
and often hidden in obscure publications; however, 
I told my friend, a book with a promising title had 
come out in Switzerland and I would let him know 
after I had read it. Von Salis’ book is not the answer 
to my friend’s prayer. It is designed to be read 
from cover to cover, but not to be consulted. At 
first reading one gets the impression that von Salis 
the art historian often surpasses von Salis the 
archaeologist; the former’s keen eye discovers the 
Borghese dragon on the helmet of young Tommaso 
in Raphael’s “Dream” in the National Gallery in 
London, thereby adding weight to Panofsky’s pre- 
vious interpretation of the subject. The archae- 
ologist, however, reiterates the attribution, dubious 
at best, of the so-called “Paris and Helena” fresco 
of the Domus aurea. 

The author works out his argument on some 
seven rather uneven “themes” of influence, some- 
times brilliant—as is notably the case in the pro- 
foundly evolved themes of the battles of Constan- 
tine and Alexander, or the Triumph of Galatea, 
sometimes labored—as in the case of the Belvedere 
Torso. The sum total yields no re-orientation so 
far as the present reviewer is aware, except on one 
point: the relative emphasis that we should place 
on the influence of classical painting. In no depart- 
ment would a careful inventory of what was 
known to the masters of the Renaissance and what 
has since vanished be of greater value. 

A certain weakness lies in the author’s disregard 
of mediaeval tradition, with its peculiar significance 
for the Renaissance, as a source of transmission of 
classical substance. Von Salis quite rightly stresses 
the inner kinship between the Renaissance and late 
classical antiquity; should it not have been stated 
at least that the “Gothic smile” and the “classical” 


1Cf. Robert, Hermes, xlix, 1914, pp. 158-160. 
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drapery of some of the twelfth century statues of 
the French cathedrals speak of a corresponding 
inner affinity between the art of the Gothic period 
and that of Greece of the fifth century B.c.?? 

In his note to page 133 von Salis gives the im- 
pression that near-completeness has been achieved 
in the listing of post-classical and pre-Renaissance 
specimens of the Spinario. This antique statue was 
subjected to a number of interpretations in the 
Middle Ages. The famed bronze itself, above 
ground throughout the Middle Ages, rested, it 
seems, upon a marble column in front of the 
Lateran Palace, assuredly from ca. 1200 until 1471. 
The particular “frog’s-eye view” thus afforded may 
well have contributed to the phallic interpretation 
current in mediaeval Italy. The English magister 
Gregorius, most eloquent of twelfth century anti- 
quarians, refers to this statue as the well known 
(and ridiculous) Priapus who explores, under the 
pretense of looking for a thorn, his “uirilia mire 
magnitudinis.” In art the crotic interpretation of 
the Thorn Puller occurs, characteristically enough, 
almost exclusively in the statue’s local ambiente, in 
Italian representations of the month of March.’ But 
as far north as Magdeburg we find the Bishop’s staff 
of Friedrich von Wettin crushing the little Spinario 
as representative of the weakness of the flesh. Quite 
independently the motif occurs in mediaeval foot- 
washing scenes where either St. Peter himself or 
one*or more of the Apostles are represented in the 
pose of the Spinario. Then there exists at least a 
third clearly defined mediaeval category, holding 
the balance as it were between the vulgar and the 
noble, the Spinario-ragazzo, dressed to be sure, 
but exhibiting his pudenda; as a type quite close 
to the low-class variant which classical antiquity 
had evolved beside the refined Capitoline type and 
which the “Armeleutekunst” of the Renaissance 
revived. This type is often found in the Lord’s 
Entry into Jerusalem; originally a Byzantine motif, 
it may weil have been the prototype to Brunel- 
leschi’s famous Spinario in the lower margin of his 
Sacrifice of Isaac of 1401. Of the many other mis- 
cellaneous echoes, the most curious of all is perhaps 
that of a female Saint (Zenaidis) pulling a huge 


2Cf. Georg Swarzenski’s observation, Nicolo 
Pisano, pl. 26. Dr. Panofsky informed me that 
Willibald Pirckheimer, in his description of the 
Three Graces, quoted from a twelfth century poem, 
and did not, as has always been assumed, write 
from first hand impression. 

8 For statistical evidence, cf. J. C. Webster, The 
Labors of the Months . .. , Princeton, 1938, p. 175. 
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thorn from the bleeding sole of her right foot.‘ 

When does Renaissance art for the first time 
restate a classical theme in the forms supplied by 
classical art? Here the Laocoén affords what may 
well be a primordium. One should not be hypno- 
tized by the famous marble group of 1506 to the 
point of blindness to other classical types depicting 
the punishment of Laocoén. One of the most inter- 
esting modern renderings, Giulio Romano’s in the 
Sala di Troja in the Vatican, has been strangely 
neglected ever since Herman Dollmeyer referred 
to it as “a mere reminiscence” of the Laocoén 
group.® Yet it is perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement which the Renaissance had to make on 
the Laocoén theme as a whole, using for the first 
time, I believe, “not only the vocabulary but the 
syntax of classical art.” Giulio Romano used a 
somewhat different but no less authentic representa- 
tion of the Punishment via a fourth century copy 
of an earlier Roman painting that he had seen in 
the “Vatican Virgil.” The manuscript was known 
in Northern Italy in 1505, possibly much earlier, 
was admired by Raphael and others, and publicized 
by Marco Dente’s engraving. From this, Giulio 
Romano had borrowed and transferred the position 
of legs and torso of the priest to the elder son who 
now became the central figure. The father is shown 
approaching from the left in the guise of a Hercules 
slaying the Hydra (for which Pollajuolo’s truly 
classical representation may have yielded the out- 
line). The youngest son, prone and struggling, 
echoes, as I believe, a Faun Assailed by a Snake 
from a little known group that only recently has 
again come to light.® 

We wish von Salis the archaeologist had said 
more about the genesis of the Laocoén motif and 
how it links up with other classical motifs. The 
theme itself may be very old. It has been surmised 
that an ancestor type occurs in Sumerian art;’ there 
is, however, no evidence that the classical con- 


*Dora Panofsky drew my attention to this re- 
markable instance in the eleventh century Meno- 
logium of Basilios II, cod. Vatic. grec. 1613, fol. 
106. 

’“Giulio Romano und das classische Alterthum,” 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, xxii, heft 4, 1901, p. 
187. 

°Cf. Arnold Schober, “Eine neue Satyrgruppe,” 
RM, lii, 1937, pp. 83-93. A letter of the year 
1488 in which the find of this group was reported 
to Lorenzo di Medici had long been erroneously 
taken as a reference to the “premature” find of a 
Laocoén group! 
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figuration of the Laoccén theme proper is very old. 
There existed a Greek type of “hero struggling with 
snakes,” and from at least the fourth century on, 
we find the triumphant child, the Herakliskos 
“dracones strangulans,” supporting the weight of 
his body on his right knee, the left leg extended 
for balance, and grasping the snakes with out- 
stretched hands.* It might be worth investigating 
whether the “Vatican Virgil” Laocoén and, to a 
lesser degree, the figure of the father in the marble 
group of 1506 were originally expressive of triumph, 
by a process of “energetic inversion” as A. Warburg 
felicitously puts it. Instances of such transformations 
are not rare.® In conformity with the Herakliskos 
type the Renaissance restored Laocoén’s right arm 
outstretched. 

In spite of shortcomings and inaccuracies von 
Salis’ book is an enviable achievement; full of 
stimuli to the reader who does not mind being 
carried off into the no-man’s land that lies between 
the established fields of archaeological and art 
historical investigation. The general value would 
have been much enhanced by an Index. The fact 
that the author revised old lecture notes is notice- 
able in his neglect of some most important recent 
contributions to the subject.?° 

INSTITUTE FOR W1LLiAM HECKSCHER 

ADVANCED STUDY 


™ Cf. Louis Delaporte, “Une Statuette sumerienne’ 
archaique,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 1939, pt. 2, 
pp. 265-270. 

® Cf. P. Brendel, “Der schlangenwiirgende Hera- 
kliskos,” JdI, xlii, 1932, pp. 191 ff.; young Herakles, 
in turn, inherited the gesture from his twin, 
Iphikles. Cf. G. M. A. Richter, “Attributed Vase, 
Recently Acquired,” AJA, xxx, 1926, fig. 9. 

® Thus literally: the dying Kapaneus punished 
for his hubris by Zeus’ thunderbolt, relief in the 
Villa Albani, cf. Baumeister, Denkmdler, p. 1759, 
fig. 1840; the giant struggling with a snake sent 
by the goddess in the Athena group of the Perga- 
mon fragments, cf. idem, op. cit., fig. 1420; 
Laocoin’s eldest son in the Pompeii fragment, cf. 
Reinach, Répertoire de peintures grecques et 
romaines, Paris, 1922, fig. 5, p. 171. 

10 F.g., Panofsky-Saxl’s “Classical Mythology in 
Mediaeval Art,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, iv, 
pt. 2, 1933, pp. 228-280; E. Panofsky’s Studies in 
Iconology; Jean Seznec’s La Survivance des dieux 
antiques . . . dans l'art de la Renaissance, London, 
1940. Spinario: (i) Andreas Rumpf, “Der Idolino,” 
Critica dart, 1939, pp. 26 ff. (for the date of the 
Capitoline bronze); (ii) W. Deonna, Au Musée 
dart et Chistoire, Geneva, 1933, pp. 48-55 (com- 
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INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS, TWENTY THOUSAND 
YEARS OF NORTH AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, by 
Paul S. Martin, George I. Quimby, and Donald 
Collier. Pp. xxii + 582 (including bibliography 
and index), figs. 122, charts in text 18. Chicago 
University Press, 1947. $6.00. 


This work represents the ambitious attempt to 
summarize in less than six hundred pages informa- 
tion on one hundred and forty-odd archaeological 
cultures and stages of culture in North America 
north of Mexico. 

The first sections include a short glossary of 
terms, a presentation of the aims and methods of 
archaeology, and a brief discussion of the origin 
of the American Indian. Part II is a sketch of the 
various arts and manufactures in stone, copper, 
bone, shell, pottery and textiles, and of aboriginal 
trade. In view of the fact that this part of the 
book is definitely addressed to the novice, brief 
summaries of hunting, fishing and agricultural 
methods would have been welcome additions. 

The main body of the work is devoted to a re- 
view of the prehistoric and protohistoric cultures, 
presented under five main headings: The Earliest 
Indians, The Southwest, Eastern North America, 
The Pacific Slope, and The Far North. Lack of 
data was responsible for the omission of sections 
dealing with the interior of Canada and Alaska 
and with the Middle Atlantic States. The larger 
geographical divisions are conveniently subdivided 
into smaller culture areas, within which the various 
stages of culture are treated in chronological order. 
Most useful here are the eighteen chronological 
charts which are finally combined and summarized 
in a master chart in the Conclusion. The available 
data on each culture are given in a uniform manner 
with paragraphs treating such topics as the areal 
extent of the culture, the physical type and lin- 
guistic affiliations of its carriers when possible, 
means of livelihood, manufactures ranging from 
pottery to ornaments, arts, games, burials, etc. 
These descriptions are concluded with a paragraph 
in which the authors may give an evaluation of 
the significance of the data, discuss the position 
of the culture in a wider setting, or may draw 
attention to problems awaiting further research. 
These summaries, together with the brief list of 


prehensive survey of Renaissance bronzes based on 
the statue); (iii) Fritz Wichert, Darstellung und 
Wirklichkeit, Freiburg, 1907, pl. v and text. (These 
deal with early Renaissance drawings, etc., based 
on the statue.) Laocoén: H. W. Janson, “Titian’s 
Laocoén Caricature and the Vesalian-Galenist 
Controversy,” The Art Bulletin, 1946, pp. 49-53 
(monkeys taking the part of Laocoén and his sons: 
a satirical broadsheet). 
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bibliographic sources for each culture, are perhaps 
the most interesting and valuable parts of the book. 
There is also a thirty-five page index. 

The writers explain that this book was written 
“for the interested layman and for students taking 
introductory courses in anthropology. It is not 
intended as a general reference book for pro- 
fessional anthropologists.” In the opinion of the 
reviewer, however, the work is too technical, and 
is also too detailed in some respects and too con- 
densed in others to serve the particular purpose 
for which it was intended. It is rather a reference 
book for more advanced students or for those pro- 
fessional archaeologists who wish to consult ma- 
terials outside of their own particular areas of 
research. For this purpose, the chronological tables 
and the bibliographies are invaluable. The brevity 
of the summaries, the many technical or semi- 
technical terms which are not adequately explained 
for the beginner, and the paucity of illustrations 
in proportion to the textual material (all features 
which have been necessitated by limitations of 
space) make this work one which can only be 
used satisfactorily in connection with the reports 
and monographs from which it has been compiled. 
It is not a book to be read through by itself. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that the short bibliographies 
do not contain page references, especially when 
citing sources which were written before the present 
distinctions between cultures had been established. 
Specific references, for example, to some of the 
most important sites excavated by Clarence B. 
Moore or to some of his unsurpassed illustrations, 
relating these to our present nomenclature of cul- 
tures and pottery types, would have been invalu- 
able. 

Doubtless every specialist will find some errors 
in presentation or in omission of data, will question 
the dating of some cultures or the particular genetic 
relationships ascribed to others, or would wish for 
further justification of some of the assumptions 
made. We must remember, however, that this is 
the first general work attempting to cover the whole 
field of North American archaeology in a systematic 
manner and that its faults as well as its virtues are 
those of the pioneer and of the handbook. It will 
certainly stimulate further and more refined efforts 
at synthesis and correlation of cultural manifesta- 
tions, especially by those who may disagree with 
the authors, and it cannot escape a place in the 
library of every professional and student archae- 
ologist. We must be grateful to the authors who 
have given us so much in so short a space and to 
the press which has made this available to us at 
the price of about one cent a page. 

FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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PLATE XXXII 
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TERRACOTTA HEAD IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
[Richter] 
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PLATE XXXIII 


A. TERRACOTTA HEAD SHOWN ON PL. xXxxII, WITH SOME PARTS RESTORED 


B. UNDER SIDE OF THE TERRACOTTA HEAD 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
[Richter] 
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PLATE XXXIV 


LEKYTHOS IN THE COLLECTION OF M. HENRI SEYRIG 
[Beazley] 
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PLATE XXXV 


. Cup WasHincTon, 136373 


B. From a Cup IN THE Louvre, G457 
[Beazley] 
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Cup WASHINGTON, 136373 
[Beazley] 
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THE CODE OF LIPIT-ISHTAR 
FRANCIS RUE STEELE 


PLATES XXXIX-XLV 


Ishtar law code* made two significant additions to the cultural history of the ancient 

Near East. In the first place, a law code in the Sumerian language was added to those 
already known in Babylonian,’ Assyrian,’ and Hittite.’ Secondly, a code nearly two cen- 
turies older than that of Hammurabi, yet clearly related to it, provided material for study- 
ing the growth of legal concepts in Southern Mesopotamia. 

Since the discovery of his code, at the beginning of the present century, Hammurabi has 
been generally credited with the first codification of law, although it was fully expected that 
an earlier code would eventually turn up. The existence of a pre-Hammurabi code was 
predicated upon the highly developed system of business and family laws witnessed by 
hundreds of contracts and other legal documents from as early as the last half of the third 
millennium B.c. Moreover, there are explicit statements in historic inscriptions and date 
formulae of a number of early rulers to the effect that they “established righteousness in 
the land.” As a matter of fact, Lipit-Ishtar himself had been suggested as an early codifier 


[iss identification of four tablet fragments from Nippur as parts of a copy of the Lipit- 


* It is the pleasant duty of the author to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the services of those who have 
assisted him in the publication of the law code. Chief 
among these is Dr. Samuel N. Kramer who gave un- 
stintingly of his time and special talent for the trans- 
lation of the text. Many valuable suggestions were also 
made by Dr. A. E. Speiser with regard to legal prob- 
lems and connections with the Hammurabi code. The 
contributions of these scholars have added immeas- 
urably to the value of this publication and I am happy 
to acknowledge them. Full responsibility for final 
judgment, however, must remain my own. 

I wish also to thank Dr. Jean Nougayrol of the 
Louvre Museum for permission to publish a photo- 
graph of tablet AO 5473 in their collection. Of the 
many others who have assisted I can but single out a 
few: Mr. A. Eric Parkinson for drafting the charts and 
map; Mr. Reuben Goldberg for photographic assist- 
ance in preparing the copies and illustrations; and 
finally, Dr. Froelich G. Rainey and the administration 
of the University Museum for every encouragement 
in the work. 

The following abbreviations are used: AJ SL = Amer- 
ican Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Chicago; BASOR =Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Baltimore; CH =Code of Ham- 
murabi; CL =Code of Lipit-Ishtar; GSG =A. Poebel, 
Grundziige der sumerischen Grammatik, Rostock (1923) ; 
JAOS =Journal of the American Oriental Society, Bal- 


timore; JCS =Journal of Cuneiform Studies, New 
Haven; JRAS =Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London; PBS =Publications of the Babylonian Sec- 
tion (Museum of the Unwersity of Pennsylvania), Phila- 
delphia; RAAO=Reoue dassyriologie et d’archéologie 
orientale, Paris; REa=E. Ebeling and B. Meissner, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, (2 vols.) Berlin (1933-); 
SAK =F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und ak- 
kadischen Kénigsinschriften, Leipzig (1907); Sav.Stift. 
= Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
romanistische Abteilung, Weimar; SL=A. Deimel, 
Sumerisches Lexikon (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Bib- 
lict) Rome (1928-37); TRS =H. de Genouillac, Teztes 
religieux sumériens du Louvre, (Musée du Louvre, Dé- 
partement des antiquitées orientales: Textes cunéiformes, 
vols. xv-xvi) Paris (1930); YOS, ix=F. Stephens, 
Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria 
(Yale Oriental Series: Babylonian Tezts, vol. ix) New 
Haven (1937). 

1 The Hammurabi code. For the text see A. Deimel, 
Codex Hammurabi (Scripta Pontificti Instituti Biblici) 
Rome (1930), for the translation, W. Eilers, “Die Ge- 
setzstele Chammurabis,” Der alte Orient, vol. xxxi, 
nos. 3/4 (1932). 

2 G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Assyrian Laws, 
Oxford, 1935. 

* F. Hrozny, Code hittite provenant de ’ Asie mineure, 
Paris, 1922. 
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of law‘ on the basis of references in hymns’ and a date formula.® Indeed, it is not impossible 
that future excavations will uncover a much older code of, say, Urukagina, king of Lagash.’ 

The four fragments —all originally part of one tablet upon which the Lipit-Ishtar code 
was inscribed — were recovered from the ancient city of Nippur during the expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania to that site from 1889-1900.° As part of the University’s share 
in the finds they were brought to Philadelphia and later housed in the University Museum. 
In 1929 these pieces, together with nearly 3,000 other tablets and fragments, were taken 
from storage, registered and placed among the previously catalogued archives from Nippur. 
About ten years later, Dr. Samuel N. Kramer, while making a brief survey® of the Nippur 
tablet collection in order to locate all the pieces containing Sumerian literary material, 
noted the presence and general content of the four law fragments. Shortly afterwards, I also 
noted these pieces in the course of an inventory of the uncatalogued material in the Baby- 
lonian tablet collection and proposed to publish them. However, it was not until work had 
actually begun on the transliteration and translation of the code fragments that their real 
import became clear. We soon discovered that they contained more than arbitrary collec- 
tions of laws in Sumerian. Their relationship to previously published documents containing 
Sumerian laws demonstrated that all four of the new pieces came from one large tablet. 
Sections of a prologue and an epilogue also came to light indicating that the text was actu- 
ally a code of laws; and, finally, the name of the codifier, Lipit-Ishtar, was deciphered.’ 

There are, in addition, four tablets, long since published, which relate directly to the new 
code pieces. Of these, three belong to our Babylonian collection and one is in the Louvre 
Museum. The three University Museum tablets were copied and published by Lutz in 1919.4 
The following year translations by Ungnad,” Scheil® and Langdon” appeared, as well as a 
study by Koschaker" of the relationship of the newly discovered Sumerian laws to the 
Hammurabi code. The Louvre tablet was published ten years later by de Genouillac.” 
Photographs of all four tablets, hitherto unpublished, will be found on plates xLu—x Lv. 

In preparing a tentative translation of the legal portion of the code, all the previously 
published examples of Sumerian laws were studied. A striking similarity between laws on 
the new fragments (pls. xxxrx—x 1) and those on the three tablets from the University 
Museum (pls. xLiI-x.LiIv) —mentioned above —led to a more careful collation of the latter 
documents. As a result, exact correspondences were discovered between laws on the Lutz 
tablets and some of those on the new pieces.!’ For example, 14 lines from column one and 15 
lines from column three of Lutz tablet D!* duplicated the extant text of the two left-hand 
columns of fragment C. It was therefore clear that the remainder of the text of the Lutz 
tablet had been inscribed on these two columns of the code tablet. A count of the number of 


4A. Boissier, Babyloniaca, vol. ix (1926), pp. 19-22. 

5 Cf. Ber. ii. d. Verhand. d. stich. Gesell. d. Wissen., 
phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. Ixviii, no. 5 (1916), p. 14, and 
RAAO, vol. xxv (1928), pp. 149 ff. 

6 Cf. REa, vol. ii (1934), p. 148. 

7 Cf. Cone A in SAK, 1907, pp. 45 ff. Moreover, in a 
recent report from Baghdad, Goetze has announced 
the discovery of a code in Babylonian belonging to 
king Bilalama of Eshnunna which is probably a gener- 
ation or so earlier than the Lipit-Ishtar code. 

8 For a detailed description cf. J. P. Peters, Nippur 
(2 vols.), New York (1897). 

® Reported in JAOS, vol. Ixvii (1947), pp. 321 ff. 

10 Cf. the announcement of the Lipit-Ishtar code in 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. li (1947), 


pp. 158-164. 

11 “Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts,” 
PBS, i, pt. 2, nos. 100, 101 and 102. 

12 Sav.Stift., vol. xli (1920), pp. 186-194. 

18 RAAO, vol. xvii, pp. 35-53. See also Scheil’s ar- 
ticle, “The Oldest Written Code,” in Museum Jour- 
nal, vol. xi, pp. 130-182. 

M4 JRAS, 1920, pp. 489-515. 

15 Sav.Stift., vol. xli, pp. 278-284. 

16 TRS, vol. i (1930), p. 34. I am indebted to Dr. 
Jacobsen for suggesting the connection of this tablet 
to the code. 

11 Cf. fig. 1 for details of the interconnections. 

18 See lists of texts for code letters. Cf. also note 25 
below. 
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lines supplied by the Lutz tablet between two given lines adjacent to each other in the two 
columns of C showed that the original code tablet had been 53 lines long at this point. 
Furthermore, the average height of a line indicated that the code tablet had been about 
eleven inches high. Further study revealed several additional parallels of this nature between 
the other Lutz tablets and the code pieces. There are in all six points of contact between the 
two bodies of texts. There is, to be sure, no direct contact between the group represented by 
C and D and the other group B, F and G. That all belong together, however, is indicated by 
the following facts. The curvature of B shows quite clearly that the second and third 
columns from the right were at the mid-point of the complete tablet. Furthermore, the 
marked curvature of C indicates that this piece formed a part very near the upper right- 
hand corner of the reverse of the tablet to which it belonged. The only possible arrangement 
of the pieces, therefore, is that which has been followed in our reconstruction. As a result of 
the mutual supplementation of the two bodies of texts we were able to add about 125 lines 
of legal text to that preserved on the code fragments. In addition, this duplication has made 
it possible to restore the meaning of many lines broken away from an individual text. Not 
long afterward, part of the text of the Louvre tablet (pl. xLv) was found to duplicate the 
small group of broken signs at the bottom left-hand corner of the obverse of the largest code 
fragment.'® The few extant signs on the code piece proved to come from the right edge of 
column one and the left edge of column two of the code tablet and to include the name Lipit- 
Ishtar. These traces fitted the text of the Louvre tablet at lines 18-23 and 82-86 respectively. 
Thus a further addition was made to the code, this time of approximately 85 intelligible 
lines. In short, we now know that the Lipit-Ishtar code tablet measured roughly nine by 
eleven inches and contained around 1,200 lines of text, of which about 400 can be restored. 
All this would have been impossible had it not been for the tablets which contain excerpts 
from the code. Moreover, the contacts between the excerpt tablets and the code fragments 
placed the excerpts in their proper historic context and thus enhanced their scientific value. 

The Lipit-Ishtar code begins with a prologue of almost a hundred lines. Although the 
opening paragraphs are so badly damaged that only a few signs remain, nearly all can be 
restored with reasonable accuracy from similar passages in the contemporary literature re- 
lating to Lipit-Ishtar. After recounting the selection of the goddess Ninisinna as the tutelary 
deity of the city of Isin, the prologue records the selection of king Lipit-Ishtar by Anu and 
Enlil as the one to “establish justice in the land” and “bring well-being to the Sumerians 
and Akkadians.” The text breaks off after two paragraphs which relate that the king 
emancipated the enslaved peoples of Nippur, Ur and Isin — presumably from the foreigners 
who brought about the downfall of the Third Dynasty of Ur—and reestablished equitable 
family relations among his subjects. Then follows the body of the legal text. 

Since only a few traces of laws remain from the obverse of the code tablet we have no idea 
what type of legislation the first half of the code contained. However, about two thirds of the 
reverse can be restored from the code fragments and excerpts, furnishing a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the content and arrangement of this section.*° Two fragmentary laws regarding the 


19 Cf. fig. 2 for the relationship between the two tab- 
lets. 

20 The present enlarged text, as compared with the 
laws first published in 1919, does not indicate so close 
a parallel in arrangement with the Hammurabi code 
as was thought at first. Ungnad (op. cit., p. 194) felt 
that the text of D and E (his B and C) followed the 


pattern of the later code. He could not account for F 
(his D) and, for that matter, could not know its exact 
position in the Sumerian code with reference to the 
other excerpts. Therefore, the apparent similarity in 
arrangement between the two codes was more com- 
pelling than now. Likewise Koschaker (op. cit., pp. 
280-281), with the same data and on the basis of as- 
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F: tablets published by Lutz. 
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B (two pieces), G: fragments of the code tablet published here. D, E 
Cross hatching: sections preserved on two or three tablets. Broken hatching: text largely effaced on F; 
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Fic. 2. A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE OBVERSE OF THE Lipit-IsHtar Law CopE TABLET. 


A: A tablet in the Louvre published by de Genouillac. B (two pieces): A fragment of the code tablet pub- 
lished here. Cross hatching indicates sections preserved on both tablets. 
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use of boats are all that remain of column XI. Column XII and over half of column XIII 
were apparently concerned with legislation regarding real estate, dealing largely with regu- 
lations for orchards. Line 35 of column XIII introduces a section of six laws concerning 
various degrees of servitude. There follow two paragraphs —largely destroyed — bearing on 
the royal fief. A series of laws regarding the rights of inheritance and marriage begins at the 
end of column XIV and continues through the beginning of column XVIII. The final in- 
telligible laws cover damage penalties arising from accidents to rented oxen. In all there 
are just under forty laws, of which nearly half are to some extent damaged and difficult to 
understand. An epilogue of over a hundred lines concludes the code, but the damaged condi- 
tion of the last column and the gaps in the preceding column render about two thirds of the 
text unintelligible. The extant text explains that Lipit-Ishtar, having received the law from 
Utu through the mediation of Enlil, caused “righteousness and truth to shine forth.” After 
a break of about twenty lines, we find the customary pattern of blessings or curses directed 
upon that man who will either respect or desecrate the code stele. The list of gods whose 
power is invoked in curses is largely destroyed. 

The date of the Lipit-Ishtar code may be set with a fair degree of accuracy. Lipit-Ishtar 
was the fifth king of Isin, ascending the throne eighty-five years after Ishbi-Irra had founded 
the dynasty. After Lipit-Ishtar, eleven kings ruled over Isin for a total of one hundred and 
thirty years until it was conquered by Rim-Sin, king of Larsa.”! The year before the fall of 
the Isin dynasty Hammurabi had become king of Babylon. Correspondence between 
Hammurabi and Zimri-lim of Mari, which can be dated in the reign of Shamshi-Adad of 
Assur, suggests the year 1728 for the accession of Hammurabi.” Accordingly, Lipit-Ishtar 
reigned in Isin from 1868-1857 B.c. Since the exact year when he compiled his code is not 
known, we may perhaps assume 1860 as the date of compilation.” 

The importance of the Lipit-Ishtar law code can scarcely be over-emphasized. Its dis- 
covery extends the history of codified law by nearly two centuries and thereby paves the way 
for a comparative study of law almost four thousand years old. At last we have a bona fide 
law code in the Sumerian language where formerly only isolated legal concepts from business 
documents or a few brief collections of Sumerian laws existed. It is true that Lipit-Ishtar 
was king of an Amorite or West Semitic dynasty, but the fact that he reigned less than a 
century after the great Sumerian Third Dynasty of Ur and compiled his code in the Su- 
merian language makes it highly probable that his laws stem in large measure from the 
Sumerian cultural heritage. It is also noteworthy that although the Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian codes are separated in time by nearly two centuries, they come from cities relatively 
close to each other. Furthermore, from even a cursory examination, it is quite clear that the 
Babylonian code is in large measure derived from the Sumerian.** Therefore, a detailed 


sumed relationships between CL 8, 10, 11, 24, and 25 
with CH 61, 59, 73-76, 167, and 171 respectively, 
suggested that the two codes followed a similar order. 
Note, however, the omission of CL 12-23; he suggests 
that such of these lines, as he knew were included in 
the material of the seven columns lost from the Ham- 
murabi stele. It is interesting that, on the basis of their 
apparent connection with the Babylonian code, the 
Sumerian excerpts were arranged in their correct order 
before their exact relationship to each other was 
known. This suggests a more or less similar arrange- 
ment of the two codes. The possible connections be- 
tween CL 12-13, 15-16, 18-19 and 21-22 with CH 17, 


15-21, 30-31 and 178-184, however, show that con- 
siderable rearrangement of the material took place 
within the larger sections of the two codes. Note es- 
pecially that laws regarding the use of boats (CL 4-5 
and CH 236-240) are at opposite ends of the two 
codes. Cf. the table of comparisons below, p. 450. 

2 Cf. REa, vol. ii, pp. 147-163. 

* For a detailed discussion see Albright, BASOR, 
Ixxxviii (1942), pp. 28-36. 

23 Compare with 1690 B.c. for the Hammurabi code; 
Albright, op. cit. 

* Cf. the commentary which follows the text in this 
volume. 
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study of the additions to and modifications of the law of the land from the days of Lipit- 
Ishtar to those of Hammurabi should assist to no small degree in the analysis of the social 
evolution of Southern Mesopotamia in the first half of the second millennium B.c. 

It should be noted here that changes in the numbering of the lines and code letters” for 
the texts have been made since the first publication of material from the law code. Also, the 
numbers provisionally assigned the columns of the reverse have been increased by ten.* 
Most important, however, the numbers for the lines of the Lutz copies have been made a 
consistent system. On all three tablets the lines are now numbered consecutively throughout 
each tablet and not by columns.”’ An indented line is counted as part of the preceding line 
and is not numbered separately.?* Finally, it should be noted that the numbering of the 
Louvre copy, which is off by one, has been corrected.?° 


TEXTS 


The sources of the reconstructed text of the code are listed below. The column and line 
numbers of the text are shown on the left; the corresponding entries on the right enumerate 
the tablets on which the text in question occurs. 


A. AO 5473 (TRS, I, no. 34) E. CBS 13647+ 13632 (PBS, I’, no. 100) 
B. UM 29-16-55 +-29-16-249 F. CBS 8326 (PBS, I?, no. 102) 

C. UM 29-16-230 G. UM 29-16-218 

D. CBS 8284 (PBS, I’, no. 101) 


TABLET, CoLUMN TABLET, CoLUMN 
CoLUMN LINE CoLUMN LINE 
AND LINE AND LINE 


I 1-55 A i-iii 54 XIV 2-15 C iv 
18-23 B obv. i 11-26 E iv 
1-40 A iii 55-iv 42-54 B rev. i 
27-31 B obv. ii XV 34-53 B rev. ii 
1-3 B obv. iv XVI 23-54 F i 1-30 
1-3 B obv. v 31-50 B rev. iii 
14 B obv. vi XVII 1-49 F i 31-iii 
9-18 Gs 7-11 Gi 
6-17 C ii 38-59 B rev. iv 
50-53 Di 1-4; Ei1-4 XVIII 5-20 G ii 
1-54 D i 5-iii 55 5-8 F iv 
1-17 E i 5-18 36-57 B rev. v 
3-14 C iii XIX 5-18 G iii 
20-36 E ii 35-58 B rev. vi 
46-54 E iii 47-55 xX 8-16 G iv 
XIV 1-39 D iii 56-iv 33-52 B rev. vii 
1-8 E iii 56-63 


* For A, B, C, D, E, and F in the earlier publica- 27 Compare Lutz text 101 with 102; note also that 
tions please read C, D, E, B, F, G respectively and the numbering of the reverse of 102 begins afresh. 
add A for the Louvre tablet. 28 Cf. Lutz text 101.13 and 14 which ought to be 
* The numbers assigned to the columns of legal text _read as one line. 
on the obverse are merely tentative. Too little text re- 29 De Genouillac apparently overlooked the first line 
mains for positive identification. . in his numbering; this is confirmed by the photograph. 
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Col. I. 


. [u-an]-gal 

. [a-a-dingir-ri]-ne-ke, 
. [4en]-lil 

. flugal-kur-kur]-ra-ke, 
. [en-nam-tar]-ri-de 

. [*nin-in]-si-na 

. [dumu-an]-na-ra 


..... [-ga]l-la-ni-sé 

. [sag-ki]-zalag-ga-ni-Sé 
. mu-un-Si-in ... . [-a] 
. i-si-in* 

. in-dub-ba® 

. an-ni-gar-ra-na 

. bal-sags-ga 

. nam-lugal 

. ki-en-gi ki-uri 

. im-m [a-nja-si-mu-uS-a 

. 4ji-pi-it-i8,-tar 

. sipad-giS-tuku 

. mu-pad-da 

. 4nu-na[m]-n[i]r-ra 

. nig-si-sd 

. kalam-ma gé-gé-dé 


[When]*! the great [Anu, the father of the golds, 
and [EnlJlil, [the king of all the lan]ds, [the lord 
who determines destinJies, had . . . . ed to [Ninij- 
sinna, [the daughter of AJnu the....forher...., 
and the rejoicing . . . . for her bright forehead; 


when they had giv[en hjer the kingship of Sumer 
and Akkad and a favorable reign in her (city) Isin, 
the .... established by Anu; 


when Anu and Enlil had called Lipit-Ishtar — Lipit- 
Ishtar the wise shepherd whose name had been 
pronounced by Nunamnir*‘—to the princeship of 
the land in order to establish justice in the land, to 
banish complaints,** to turn back enmity and re- 
bellion by force of arms,** and to bring well-being 
to the Sumerians and Akkadians,*’ 


. 1. AN. UTU 

. ka-ta ku¢-lam-e-dé*® 
. nig-erim nig-4-zi 

. gi8-tukul gi.-gi,-dé*® 
. ki-en-gi ki-uri 

. kuS-ba dig-gi-dé*’ 


80 In the transliteration and translation two dots 
indicate a break of one sign; three dots, a break of two 
signs; four dots, a break of three or more signs; a ques- 
tion mark indicates that traces of a sign are visible 
but that the actual sign is unclear. In the translation 
parentheses enclose words which are not in the Sumer- 
ian text, but which are required in English, and italics 
indicate doubtful translations or foreign words. 

31 The prologue is very poorly preserved. Conse- 
quently the following restoration and translation are 
presented in the realization that they may prove er- 
roneous at several points. One might have expected 
lines 1-12 to contain the statement that Anu and Enlil 
looked with favorable eyes upon Ninisinna; if so, the 


word igi ought to be restored somewhere in lines 8, 9, 
or 10, while line 12 might perhaps be expected to read 
mu-un-8i-in-[bar-ri-e§-a-ba]. However, the extant traces 
do not favor this restoration. 

32 For in-dub-ba, cf. SL, 148 :39. 

33 Lines 20 and 21 of A are written on one line in B. 

34 T.e., Enlil. 

%5 Literally, “to wipe out the complaints from the 
mouth.” 

36 Literally, “to cause the weapons to turn back en- 
mity and rebellion.” 

37 Literally, “of the Sumerians and the Akkadians to 
make good their bodies.” 
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Fic. 3. OBVERSE OF FRAGMENT B. UM 29-16-55 +29-16-249. 


an-ni 

den-lil-li 

4)j-pi-it-i8,-tar 
nam-nun-kalam-ma-Sé 
mu-un-pad-dé-e3-a-ba 
u,-ba 

4]j-pi-it-i8,-tar*® 


then I, Lipit-Ishtar, the humble shepherd of Nip- 
pur, the stalwart farmer of Ur, who abandons not 


6 Lines 39-55 parallel YOS, vol. ix, text 26, lines 1-19. 
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sipad-BURUN-na 
nibru*i 

engar-zi 

uri*i-ma 
muS-nu-tim-mu 
eridu*'-ga 

en-me-te 

unu*i-ga 
flugal]-i-[si-in*‘-na] 
flugajl-ki-e[n-gi ki-uri] 
$a-gi-d[u-a] 
dinanna-ka me-[en]*® 
inim-‘en-lil-la-ta*® 
[nig]-si-sa*! 

[ki]-en-gi ki-uri*® 
[i-ni-i]n-gar-ra-as** 


Col. II. 


39 Cf. pl. xiv, B; not as copied. YOS, vol. ix, text 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 


[u,]-bi-a 
[ibiJla-pUMU . SAL- 
{nibru]* 
fibiJla-DUMU . SAL- 
uri*i-[ma] 
ibila-DUMU . SAL- 
[i]-si-in*‘-na 
[ibilla-pUMU . SAL- 
[ki-en]-gi ki-uri 


. ....Nam-arad 


... mu-ni-ib-ag 


. [ama]-ar-gi,-bi 

. ..mu-a 

. .. -bi-3é hé-bi-dib 

. P-sag-ta 

. ad-da dumu-ne-ne-ir(!) 
hu-mu-ne-en-il 

. dumu ad-da-|bi-ir] 

. hu-mu-ne-[en-il] 

. ad-da dumu-ne-[ne-da] 
. hu-mu-ne-gub-b[a-am] 

. dumu ad-da-bi-[da] 


26, line 16 omits -ka. 


40 YOS, vol. ix, text 26 omits this line. 


Eridu, the suitable lord of Erech, [king] of I[sin], 
[kin]g of Sum[er and Akkad], who am f[it] for the 
heart of Inanna, [estab]lished [jus]tice in [Su]mer 
and Akkad in accordance with the word of Enlil. 


Verily, in those [days] I procured the [fre]Jedom of 
the [so]ns and daughters of [Nippur], the [so]ns and 
daughters of Ur, the sons and daughters of [I]sin, 
the [so]ns and daughters of [Sum]Jer and Akkad 
upon whom ....slaveship . . . had been imposed. 


Verily in accordance with . . . , I made the father 
support his children and I made the children [sup- 
port their] father; I made the father sta[nd by hils 
children and I made the children stand by their 
father; in the father’s house and [in the brother’s| 
house I 


4 YOS, vol. ix, text 26, line 18 adds -a. 
43 The final -aS seems to be inexplicable; YOS, vol. 
ix, text 26, line 19, and text 68, line 9, read -a for -ai. 


“ YOS, vol. ix, text 26, line 17 adds uy before nig-. 
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. hé-ib-da-gub-ba-am 
. é-ad-da 

. é-[Se3-Se5-a-ka] 

. di-a-[bi] 

. hé-stib-bi- ... 

. i-pi-it-i8,-tar 

. dumu-‘en-lil-l4-me-en 
. é-ad-da 

. é-3e3-Se3-a-ka 

. 70 hé-pu 

. é-guruS-sag-aS-... 


. ..-da itu 10-4m hé-pu 


. dumu-l[aj .... 


Obverse 


Col. V. 
1. . . -ba(?) ba-da-gar-ra 


1. nig-ga-é-ad-da 
2..... -bi-ta 


Col. VII. 


1. dumu-Sakkanak 
2. dumu-3a-é-gal]] 
3. dumu-nu-[banda] 


Reverse 


Col. XI. 


ll. m&ib-.... 
12. tuku[m-bi] 
13. 

14. in-hun*® 


Verily I, Lipit-Ishtar, the son of Enlil, brought sev- 
enty into the father’s house and the brother’s 
house; into the bachelor’s house I brought . . . for 
ten months ...., the wife of a ma[n], the child of 


1. .... which had been set up 


2. ....the property of the father’s house from 


3. .... the son of the state official, the son of the 
pala[ce] official, the son of the sup[ervisorj 


4. ....aboat....a boat he shall 


5. I[f] a man hired a boat and setit ona... . jour- 
ney for him 


“ TRS, vol. i, text 34, ends*at this point although 45 The sense requires hun but the sign looks more 


the text of the prologue is obviously incomplete. 


like dib. 
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15. kaskal KA. KA.DU.A 
16. in-na-an-gar 


17. .... kaskal-bil(?) 


Fic. 4. Reverse or Fragment C. UM 29-16-230. 


Col. XII. 
. ninda-ba.... 6. ...-. the gift... . he shall 
. ib-ba-a[n]-. . 
. tukum-bi“® 7. If he gave his orchard to a gardener to raise ... 
. kirie-ni and the gardener . . . . to the owner of the garden 
. nukaribu-ra 
. Ku(?)-kirig 
eu-dée-dé 
. in-na-an-si 
. nukaribu-ke, 
. lugal-kiri.-ra 
(about 33 lines missing) 


. tukum-bi 8. If a man gave bare ground*’ to (another) man 

. 1614-4 to set out as an orchard and (the latter) did not 

. kirie-gid-gub-bu-dé complete setting out that bare ground as an or- 

. ki-gal,*” in-na-an-si chard, he shall give to the man who set out the 
orchard the bare ground which he neglected as part 
of his share. 


One would expect /@ here unless this paragraph is nection with land intended for cultivation and in 
a supplement to the one preceding. paragraph 11 for land adjacent to built up property s0 
47 Cf. Goetze in AJSL, vol. lii (1936), pp. 146 ff. as not to prejudice the meaning. 
The translation “bare ground” is used here in con- 
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Col. XIII. 


PPS Pre r Pr 


. ki-gal¢-bi 
. kirie-gi8-gub-bu-dé 


nu-ni-in-til 


ki-gal.-ba-ra-ab-tag,-a-bi*® 


§a-ha-la-ba-ni-3é° 
in-na-an®!-si-mu 
tukum-bi® 

14-15% 


. kiri,-li-ka™ 

i-in-en* 

nam-IM-zuh-3é ba-dib 
. 10-gin-ki-babbar®® 

. i-lé-e 

. tukum-bi li 

. kiri,-li-ka 

. in-sig 

. mas-ma-na-ki-babbar 
. i-la-e 

. tukum-bi lt 

. é-e-tis-sa-ni 

ki-gal,-ld al-tag,*” 

. lugal-é-a-ke, 

. lu(!)®8-ki-gal¢-ra 

. ki-gal,-zu al-tag, 

. é-mu i-burti-dé 

. é-zu®* kala-ga-ab 

. in-na-an-dug, 

. inim-(i)nim-kéS-du-bi 
. un-da-an-gi-en 

. lugal-ki-gal,-a-ke, 

. lugal-é-a-ra 

. nig-u-gu-dé-a-ni 

. in-na-an-su-su™ 

. tukum-bi 

. geme-arad-li-i 

. 8a-uru-ka ba-zah 

. é-lu-ka 


9. If a man entered the orchard of (another) man 
and was seized there for stealing, he shall pay ten 
shekels of silver. 


10. If a man cut down a tree in the garden of (an- 
other) man, he shall pay one half mina of silver. 


11. If adjacent to the house of a man the bare 
ground of (another) man has been neglected®’ and 
the owner of the house has said to the owner of the 
bare ground, “Because your ground has been neg- 
lected someone may break into my house: 
strengthen your house,’®® and this agreement has 
been confirmed by him, the owner of the bare 
ground shall restore to the owner of the house any 
of his property that is lost. 


12. If a slave-girl or slave of a man has fled into 
the heart of the city and it has been confirmed that 
he (or she) dwelt in the house of (another) man for 
one month, he shall give slave for slave. 


8 All texts omit -gi3- before the verb. 

‘° Line 7 precedes lines 5 and 6 on D and E; D reads 
-tag,-tag, and E reads -tag,-a for -tag,-a-bi in C. 

50D and E read -na-ka instead of -ni-3é. 

5.D and E read -ab- for -an-. 

1D and E include lines 8 and 9 as one. D reads 
lt (not bi) at the end of the line; cf. E where 14 is clear. 

53 Only C has -2. 

4D and E include lines 10 and 11 as one. 


55 Literally, “went up/down into”; D and E omit ¢-. 

56D and E include lines 13 and 14 as one. 

57 Literally, perhaps, “If a man at his (what is) 
adjacent to the house, bare ground of a man has been 
neglected.” 

58 The word /4- is probably a scribal error for lugal-. 

5 T.e., the delapidated house standing in the neg- 
lected bare ground. 

60 E reads -su-su not -zu-zu as copied. 
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39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


aS-itu-am 
i-tuS-a 
ba-an-gi-en 
sag sag-gim 
ba-ab-si-mu 
tukum-bi 
sag nu-tuku 


15-gin-ki-babbar 


i-l4-e 

tukum-bi 
arad-li-ke, 
lugal-a-ni-ir 
nam-arad-da-ni 
ba-an-da-gur® 
lugal-a-ni-ir 
nam-arad-da-ni 


Col. XIV. 


a-r4-2-am 


. un-gi-en 
. arad-bi 

. al-bir-e 
. tukum-bi 


. mi-ik-tum 
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13. If he has no slave, he shall pay fifteen™ shekels 
of silver. 


14. If a man’s slave has compensated® his slave- 
ship to his master and it is confirmed (that he has 
compensated) his master two-fold, that slave shall 
be freed. 


15. If a miqtum is a grant of the king, he shall not 
be taken away. 


. ninda-ba-lugal-k4m 

. nu-ub-da-an-kar-ri 

. tukum-bi mi-ik-tum®™ 
. ni-te-a-ni-ta 

. un-si-pu 

1a-bi 

. hu-un-tag-tag 

. ki-Sa-ga-na-5é 

. ha-ba-pu 

. tukum-bi 

. 14 14-4 

. 4-nu-gar-ra-ta 

. inim-nu-zu-n{i] 

. in-d{a]-lal 

. 1a-bi 

. hu-un-gi-en 

. inim-in-da-la-a 

. ham-i-ni-tag-ba ib®‘-{l-e 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


16. If a migtum went to a man of his own free will, 
that man shall not hold him; he (the migtum) may 
go where he desires. 


17. If a man without authorization bound (another) 
man to a matter of which he (the latter) had no 
knowledge, that man is not affirmed (i.e. legally 
obligated) ; he (the first man) shall bear the penalty 
in regard to the matter to which he had bound him. 


61 Not 25 as copied from D; cf. E where the sign is 63 TD adds the word mi-ik-tum which is not found in 
clear. Cc 


® Literally, “returned.” * Not hé- as copied. 
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. tukum-bi 18. If the master of an estate or the mistress of an 
. lugal-é-a estate has defaulted on the tax of the estate and a 
. i nin-é-a-ke, stranger has borne it, for three years he (the owner) 
. gu-un-é-a may not be evicted. (Afterwards), the man who 
. in-Sub-bu-us® bore the tax of the estate shall possess that estate 
. la-kur-e in-il and the (former) owner of the estate shall not raise 
. mu-3-k4m-ma-ka any claim. 
. nu-ub-ta-é-e 
. lu-gu-un-é-a 
. in-il-la 
. é-bi ba-an-tumu® 
. lugal-é-a-ke, 
. inim nu-um-ga-ga-a 
. tufkum]-bi 19. I[f] the master of an estate 
. lugal-é-a-ke, 
(two lines missing) 
. hu-.. 


(two lines missing) 
. in-da-.... 
. tukum-bi 20. If a man from the heir(s) seized 
. 
. ibila-ta 
. Su-ba-ra-an-kar 


Col. XV. 


(approximately 33 lines missing) 


. é-ad-da... 21. .... the house of the father 

(three lines missing) 


..... in-tuku . . . . he [married] the gift of the house of her father 
. ninda-ba-é-ad-da-na-ka which was presented to her as her heir he shall 
. ba-an-na-ba-a take. 

. ibila-ni-im 

. ba-an-tumu®’ 

. tukum-bi 22. If the father (is) living, his daughter whether 
. ad-da-til-la she be a high priestess, a priestess, or a hierodule 
. DUMU . SAL-a-ni-ir® shall dwell in his house like an heir. 

. nhin-dingir SAL . ME 


% The sign -u8 is written over an erasure. 68 Tf the translation is correct, the final -ir is a scribal 
% The sign is TOM. error. 


* The sign is TO; cf. note 66 above. 
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| 
It 
i} 
EF 
Ab 
G 
tj 
Fic. 5. Reverse or Fragment B. UM 29-16-55 +29-16-249. 
49. 0 nu-gig hé-a 
50. ibila-gim-nam 
51. é-ni® tus-e-dé” 
52. tukum-bi 23. If the daughter in the house of (her) living 
53. DUMU . SAL é-ad-da-ka-ti-la™ father ..... 
69 One would expect é-na for é-ni. GSG, §689. 


7° Note the future infinitive used for the future; cf. 71 Probably a scribal error for é-ad-da-ti-la-ka. 


st 
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Col. XVI. 


(about 22 lines missing) 


. [tukjum-bi 

. [dam-e]gir-ra” 

. [ba?]-an-tuku-a 

. [du}mu in-Si-in-tu-ud 
. sag-rig7 

. é-ad-da-na-ta 

. mu-un-tim-ma 

. dumu-na-ka 

. dumu-dam-nitalam” 
. dumu-dam-egir-ra 
. nig-ga-ad-da-ne-ne 

. ur-a-si-ga-bi 

. i-ba-e-ne 

. tukum-bi" 

. 

. dam in-tuku 

. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 
. dumu-bi i-ti 

. geme lugal-a-ni-ir 


24. [I]f the secon|d wife]’? whom [he had] married 
bore him [chil]dren, the dowry which she brought 
from her father’s house belongs to her children 
(but) the children of (his) first wife’* and the chil- 
dren of (his) second wife shall divide equally the 
property of their father. 


25. If a man married a wife and she bore him chil- 
dren and those children are living, and a slave also 
bore children for her master (but) the father 
granted freedom to the slave and her children, the 
children of the slave shall not divide the estate 
with the children of their (former) master. 


. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 

. ad-da-a geme 

. i. dumu-ne-ne 

. ama-ar-gi,-bi”® 

. in-gar 

. dumu-geme-ke, 

. dumu-lugal-a-na-ra”® 

. nu-un-da-ba-e 

. [tukkum-bi 26. [Ijf"’ his first [wife diled and [af]ter her (death) 
. [dam]-nitalam-a-ni he takes his [slave] as a wife, [the children] of [his 
. [ba?]-ug.”* first] wife [are his helirs; the children which [the 
. [eglir-dam-a-na-ta slave] bore for her master shall be like .. . his 
. [geme]-ni nam-dam-3é house they shall 


a 
= 


Col. XVII. 

1. [ba]-an-tuku-tuku 

2. [dumu]-dam-[nitalam-a-na]”° 
3. ibi[la-ni i-me-e§]*° 


” Apparently dam-egir-ra is equivalent to sin- he states, his suggested reading is quite plausible since 
nistum Sanitum, “second wife.” it fits the sequence of laws (24-26). 

Perhaps dam-nitalam corresponds to hdwirtum 78 For the reading of the sign TIL as ugg here and 4% 
“(first) chosen wife.” in col. XVIII, 6, cf. Kramer, JCS, vol. i (1947) p. 34 

™ F includes lines 36 and $7 as one. and n. 211. 

7 F includes lines 45 and 46 as one. 79 The suggested translation requires -a-na after 

% Perhaps -ra is a scribal error for -da. -nitalam-, cf. Koschaker, op. cit. 

7 Cf. Koschaker, Sav. Stift., p. 284, for the recon- 80 For i-me-en of Koschaker (ibid.) read i-me-e8. 
struction that follows. Although merely tentative, as 
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. dumu-[geme] 

. lugal-a-ni-ir 

. in-Si-in-tu-ud* 

. dumu gim-n[am] 
. é-a-ni ib-Sar-r[i]** 

. tukum-bi 

. dam-a-ni* 

. dumu nu®-un-Si-in-tu-ud 
. kar-kid-da 

. tilla-a 

. dumu in-Si-in-tu-ud 
. kar-kid-ba 

. Se-ba i-ba 

. tag-ba-ni 

. in-na-ab-si-mu 

. dumu kar-kid-dé 

. in-3i-in-tu-ud-da 

. ibila-ni i-me-en*® 

. i dam-a-ni 

. a-na-ti-la-a3 

. kar-kid 

. dam-nitalam-ra*? 

. é-a nu-mu-un-da-an-tuS 
. tukum-bi 

. 14-088 

. dam-nitalam-a-ni 

. igi-ni ba-ab-gi, 

. .. ba-an-l4-la 

. [é?]-ta nu-ub-ta-é 

. dam-a-ni 

. dam-galam*-n[a?] 

. ba-an-tuku-a 

. dam-egir-ra 

. dam-nitalam 

. in-{l-fl 

. tukum-bi 

. mMussa-dumu” 


81 If the restoration is correct, one would expect the 
relative particle -a (written -da); cf. col. XVII, 20 
below. 

8 The grammatical particle -3é is inexplicable; per- 
haps the complex puMv.Sz is a unit in itself. 

8 Perhaps to be read -d2g-g[i]. In either case the 
meaning is unclear. 

% F writes this line as two. 

85 G has 7-in- in place of nu-un, which appears on 
F. Since the negative particle is required by the sense 


27. If a man’s wife has not borne him children but 
a harlot (from) the public square has borne him 
children, he shall provide grain, oil and clothing for 
that harlot; the children which the harlot has borne 
him shall be his heirs, and as long as his wife lives 
the harlot shall not live in the house with the wife. 


28. If a man has turned his face away from his first 
wife . 
his wife which he married as his favorite®® is a sec- 
ond wife; he shall continue to support his first wife. 


. .. but she has not gone out of the [house]; 


29. If a son-in-law has entered the house of his 
(prospective) father-in-law and he made his be- 


of the paragraph, we amend the code tablet accord- 
ingly. 

86 Probably 7-me-en is a scribal error for 2-me-e8. 

87 Perhaps -ra is an error for -da. 

88 Only one 1%, not two as copied. 

89 Perhaps dam-galam means “favorite wife”; cf. 
SL, 190%, 2. 

9 This rendering of mussa-dumu is, of course, a 
guess, since mussa alone means “son-in-law.” 
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41. é-ur,-ra-na-ka i-in-tu™ 

42. nig-mussa in-ag®” 

43. egir-bi-ta im-ta-an-é-e5 

44. dam-a-ni ku-li-ni-ir 

45. ba-na-an-si-us* 

46. nig-mussa-in-tum-a-ni 

47. in-na-ab-ba-e-ne 

48. dam-bi ku-li-ni 

49. nu-un-tuku-tuku 

50. tukum-bi 

51. gurus-dam-tuku 

52. kar-kid-de(!) tilla-a 

53. in-tuku-am 

54. kar-kid-bi-ir 

55. nu-un-Si-gur-ru-da** 

56. di-kud-e-ne in-na-an-eS 

57. egir-bi-ta dam-nitalam-a-ni 
58. ba-an-tag,” kig... tag... 


trothal and afterwards they made him go out (of 
the house) and gave his wife to his companion; they 
shall present to him the betrothal gifts which he 
brought and that wife may not marry his compan- 
ion. 


30. If a young married man married a harlot 
(from) the public square and the judges have or- 
dered him not to visit®* her, but afterwards he neg- 
lected®> his wife, the money (for his neglect 


Col. XVIII. 


(about 4 lines missing) 


. ... in-na-an-si 

. egir-ad-da-t8**-a-ta 

. ibila-e-ne 

. é-ad-da i-ba-e-ne 

. ha-la-é-a nu-un-ba-e-ne 
. inim-ad-da-ne-ne 

. a-a nu-un-Seg,-Seg,*” 

. tukum-bi 

. ad-da-ti-la 

. dumu-SeS-gal®*-a-ni-ir 

. nig-mussa in-na-a[n-gar] 
. igi-ad-da-ti-l[a-3é] 

. dam ba-an-[tuku] 

. egir-ad-da-ta 


31. .... he has given to him, after their father’s 
death the heirs shall divide the estate of their 
father but the inheritance of the estate they shall 
not divide; they shall not “‘cook their father’s word 
in water.” 


32. If a father while living has [set aside] a be- 
trothal gift for his eldest son and [in] the presence 
of the father who was still alive he (the son) |mar- 
ried] a wife, after the father(’s death) the heir 


(about 17 lines missing) 
33. If it has been confirmed that the... . had not 


* B omits -na-ka; F places 7-in-tu on a separate line. 

@ For nig-mussa-ag cf. SAK, p. 80, col. 5, line 8. 
It would appear from our text, as well as the Gudea 
text in SAK, that nig-mussa (probably from nig- 
mu(n)us-a(k), “that of the woman”) may refer to the 
betrothal gifts brought by the groom. When used 
with the verb ag, it may refer to the betrothal cere- 
mony in which the gift-bringing of the groom was the 
major event. 


93 F reads -e8 for 

* More literally, perhaps, “that he should not re- 
turn to her.” 

% Perhaps tag, means “divorce” in this paragraph. 

% For the reading of the sign TIL as 43, cf. note 78 
above. 

87 To “cook in water” must be an idiomatic expres- 
sion equivalent to “disregard” or “disobey.” 

8 Literally, “big brother.” 
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. é-nu-un-ba-a divided the estate, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 
. un-gi-en 

. 10-gin-ki-babbar i-l4-e 

. tukum-bi 34. If a man rented an ox and injured the flesh at 
. 14-4 the nose ring, he shall pay one third of (its) price. 

. gud in-hun 

. sa-sal-Kv-a bi-in-sir 

. igi-3-g4l-Sam-ma-kém i-la-e 

. tukum-bi 35. If a man rented an ox and damaged its eye, he 
. 14-a shall pay one half of (its) price. 

. gud in-hun igi-bi in-hul 

. Su-ri-a-Sam-ma-kém i-l4-e 


6. REvErsE or FracmMent G. UM 29-16-218. 


49. tukum-bi 36. If a man rented an ox and broke its horn, he 
50. la-i shall pay one fourth of (its) price. 

51. gud in-hun si-bi fb-ta-an-tar 

52. igi-4-g4l-Sam-ma-kaém i-la-e 

53. tukum-bi 37. If a men rented an ox and damaged its tail, he 
54. la-d shall pay one fourth of (its) price. 

55. gud in-hun 

56. ma8-bi ib-ta-an-hul® 

57. i-l4-e 


Col. XTX. 
(about 4 lines missing) 


5. [i-la]-e 38. .... [he shall play. 


99 Written over an erasure; the scribe probably wrote TAR first. 
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. finim-gi]-na-4utu-ta Verily, in accordance with the tr[ue word] of 
. [ki]-en-gi ki-uri Utu, I caused [SuJmer and Akkad to hold to true 
. di-gi-na hé-bi-dib justice. Verily, in accordance with the pronounce- 
. ka-ta-é-¢en-lil-ta ment of Enlil, I, Lipit-Ishtar, the son of Enlil, 
. j-pi-it-i8,-tar abolished enmity and rebellion; made weeping, lam- 
. dumu-‘en-lil-l4-me-en entations and..tabu;! caused righteousness 
. nig-erim nig-4-zi and truth to shine forth; brought well-being to the 
. KA-gi hé-mi-gi, Sumerians and Akkadians'™ 

. ir a-nir I. AN . UTU DI-bi!™ 

. nig-gig-ga'™ hé-ni-tul” 

. nig-zi nig-gi-na pa-é-hé-mi-ag 

. ku8-ki-en-gi-ki-uri hu-mu-dig 


(about 19 lines missing) 


. us nig-g4l-ki-en-gi-ki-uri Verily, when I had established the wealth of 
. i-ni-in-gar-ra-a Sumer and Akkad, I erected this stele. 
. na,-bi ki hé-im-ma-ni-tag, 
. 14-4-nig-hul-dim-ma May he who will not commit any evil deed with 
. nu-ub-Si-4g-gaé-a regard to it, who will not damage my handiwork, 
. nig-dim-ma-mu nu-ub-zi-ri-a who will [not]! erase its inscription, who will not 
. mu-sar-ra-ba Su bi!*-{fb-ur;-a write his own name upon it—be presented with life 
. mu-ni li-bi-ib-sar-ri-a and breath of long days; may he rise high’ in the 
. nam-ti-zi-ud-si-gal Ekur; may Enlil’s bright forehead look down upon 
. sag-e-e8 hé-rig;-ga 
. ¢-kur-ra gu-an-8é hé-ni-in-zi!™ 
. sag-ki-zalag-ga 4en-lil-la-ka 
. an-ta hé-ib-gi,* 
. l4-4-nig-hul-dim-ma ib-3i-4g-gé-a (On the other hand) he who will commit some 
. nig-dim-ma-mu {b-zi-ri-a evil deed with regard to it, who will damage my 
. é-nig-gar-ra i-ni-tu-tu handiwork, who will enter the storeroom and 
. ki-gub-ba-bi ib-ktr-ru-a change its pedestal, who will erase its inscription, 
. mu-sar-ra-ba Su bi-ib-ur;-ru-a!”? who will write his own [name] upon it, (or) who, 
. [mu]-ni bi-ib-sar-ri-a because of this [curse], |substi]tutes someone else 
. [AS . BAL-ba]-ke,-e3 14-ktr for himself—[that man, whet]her he be .a.., 
. [Su-ba-an]-zi-zi-a {whether he] be a 
. [li-ba] . . [hjé-a 

58. .... [hé]-a 


100 The -bi of p1-bi may be the possessive pronoun by the scribe. 
preceded by the anticipatory genitives ir, a-nir, 105 More literally, perhaps, “may he raise neck to 
LAN.UTU. heaven.” 

10 The -ga is written over an erasure. 106 More literally, perhaps, “be turned to him from 

12 Literally, “turned to something forbidden.” above.” 

103 Literally, “made well the bodies of the Sumerians 107 From lines 53-56, cf. YOS, vol. ix, text 31, lines 
and Akkadians.” 46-49. 

104 Note that the negative particle has been omitted 
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(about 7 lines missing) 


. [ha]-ba-an-da-an-kar'® .... may he take away from him .. . . (and) bring 
. -na U-mu-na-ni-in-tu ...in his...his... whoever; may... Ashnan 
. [-a?]-ni nam-me and Sumugan, the lords of abundance, take away 
... 4a8nan-4sumugan-[e?] from him... 

. [en-hé-ga]l-la-ke,-ne’ 

. 

(about 19 lines missing) 


. nig-?-a-? ... il-la-na 
. KA h{é-i]m-mi-ib-gi,-gi, may he abolish.... 
. 4utu di-kud-an-ki-ke, May Utu, the judge of heaven and earth... . take 
. ...-ka-mah-da away.... 
. [ha-b]a-an-da-an-kar 
. ..-Ma-na 

. . na-ni suhuS-bi .... his... its foundation 

. ki. . DUL. DUL-ra 
. hé-en-Sed may he be counted; let not the foundation of his 
. ma-da-na suhu8-bi na-an-gi-ni_ _land be firm; its king, whoever he may be, may 


. lugal-bi nam-me Ninurta, the mighty hero, the son of Enlil, 
. *nin-urta 
. [ur-sa]g-kala-ga 
. [dumu-‘en-li]]-l4 
51. .... RU-bi 


(the rest destroyed) 


COMMENTARY 


Pro.oaue. The prologues of the Lipit-Ishtar and Hammurabi law codes bear a strong re- 
semblance to each other. Their structure and general import are similar. The greatest differ- 
ence arises from the many additional references to cities and deities found in the later code 
of the Babylonian king. Both codes begin by extolling the power and authority of the gods 
Anu and Enlil, even employing similar expressions. A significant variation is that, in the 
opening paragraph, the role of divine intermediary is assigned to Ninisinna in the Sumerian 
code and to Marduk in the Babylonian code, since they are the tutelary deities of Isin and 
Babylon respectively. Otherwise the parallel is striking, and suggests either direct borrowing 
or derivation from a common source.” The section where the duties of the respective 
sovereigns are outlined exhibits especially close parallelism; for example, the phrase “to 


108 Note the use of the preterite with the particle Perhaps we should restore -a- in similar forms on lines 
hé-; cf. GSG, §642. 9 and 39. 

109 For the restoration cf. SRT, text 13, line 68. 111 Cf, CH, col. I, lines 1-50 with CL, col. I, lines 

110 The -a- is unexpected; it may be a fuller writing. 1-37. 
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bring well-being to the people (i.e. the Sumerians and Akkadians)” appears to be a transla- 
tion from one language to the other." 

The list of epithets attributed to Hammurabi, however, is far longer than that which 
refers to Lipit-Ishtar. These additions may have resulted in part from the larger role which 
Semitic religion and culture play in the Hammurabi code alongside the underlying Sumerian 
concepts. For the most part, however, there is little doubt that the growth of the Empire 
under Hammurabi ‘is largely responsible for the increment. The greatly increased political 
power of the Babylonian king is shown by the fact that he lists many more cities and tute- 
lary deities than does Lipit-Ishtar. 


Laws 4-5. Although these laws are too fragmentary for detailed study, the general situa- 
tion —the hiring of boats —suggests CH 236-240. It is noteworthy, in this connection, that 
laws regarding boats are at the end of the Hammurabi code among the lez talionis while in 
the Lipit-Ishtar code they appear much earlier and are apparently included in the ler 
proprietatis. 


Laws 7-10. For seven paragraphs in CH which deal with orchards (59-65), CL preserves 
only four, but it is likely that it had at least one more. The general legal background appears 
to be much the same in the two codes, although the arrangement and grouping of the 
separate laws has been altered. CL 7 appears to parallel CH 64, but its fragmentary condi- 
tion precludes positive identification. CL 8 is clearly parallel to CH 61, but it is treated asa 
complete unit rather than as a supplementary paragraph." CL 9 has no counterpart in CH, 
either in this section or in the section dealing with theft. CL 10 is almost identical with CH 
59; the latter, however, contains qualifying clauses which do not appear in the Sumerian 
Law. 


Law 11. No exact parallel to this law has been noted in CH. There are some elements in it 
which appear similar to fragments of laws restored to CH from tablets published by Scheil."™ 
Only a general resemblance, however, can be seen between the two codes as a result of the 
broken condition of the Babylonian pieces. 


Laws 12-13. The meaning is not clear, but it would appear that the owner of the runaway 
slave is obligated to reimburse the man who discovered his slave when he recovers it. If so, 
comparison may be sought with CH 17 and the difference in price becomes noteworthy.“ 


Law 14. There is no analogue in CH. If the translation is correct, we have here provision 
for a slave to purchase his freedom. 


Laws 15-16. The significance of these paragraphs depends upon the meaning of the term 
migtum.“§ From the position of these laws between those regarding slaves (12-14) and one 
which appears to describe a situation akin to contract labor, one might expect that migtum 
refers to an intermediate social class, perhaps equivalent to a bond-servant. 


Law 17. If the translation is correct, this law deals with the case of one man unlawfully 


12 Cf. CH, col. I, lines 47-48 with CL, col. I, 15-21. 
lines 31-32 where the Sumerian phrase kus-ditg-gi-dé 16 The term migtum may be analogous to Akkadian 
is identical with the Babylonian ana %ér nisi tubbim. nipatum “distress” and refer to a person temporarily 
13 Cf. Koschaker, op. cit., p. 282. in servitude for default of a debt or some other obliga- 
Cf. Délégation en Perse, x, pl. 9. They are re- tion. Cf. Koschaker Festschrift, p. 65, n. 1 and AJSL, 
stored as paragraphs 73-76 in CH. vol. lii (1936), p. 149, n. 39. 
45 Laws regarding escaped slaves are treated in CH 
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binding another to a contract of some sort. Apparently both parties are considered free 
agents able to lease themselves or their services of their own free will. There is no parallel in 


CH. 


Laws 18-19. Here begins a series dealing with tax obligations. Unfortunately only the first 
law is intelligible. These two laws may perhaps be compared with CH 30-31. The persons 
involved in the two codes appear to belong to different classes, but this may have resulted 
from a later development which is reflected in the Hammurabi recension. The parallel con- 
sists primarily in that a period of three years’ grace is extended before the confiscation of the 
property for a tax debt. 


Laws 20-33. This section treats of family laws generally. More than half are so fragmentary 
that their meaning remains obscure. Law 21 appears to regulate the disposition of the dowry 
in the event that the husband dies."!” Law 22 may be intended to cover further contingencies 
and to supplement 21. With 24 we begin a series relating to the rights of inheritance among 
children born of mothers of varying social status. The first laws are lost and only four (24— 
27) remain. The general situation under discussion in 24 is roughly parallel to CH 167. We 
may perhaps even assume the death of the first wife in CL 24 as in CH 167. Except for a few 
qualifying phrases found in one law but absent from the other, the legal concepts appear 
quite similar. 


Law 25. This law appears to parallel CH 171 without the special condition cited in the 
latter. The Sumerian law states simply that the children of a slave have no right in the 
division of the father’s estate. The Babylonian code treats of the rights of such children in 
two separate laws. If the father says, “(You are) my children,” they divide equally with the 
free-born children. Should he neglect to do so, however, the slave’s children are deprived of 


any right in his estate but their freedom is nevertheless guaranteed."* 


Law 26. The text of this law is badly broken, but Koschaker has suggested a restoration 
in view of its place in the sequence of laws dealing with the inheritance rights of children. 
If his suggestion is correct, it would appear that in the event that the wife dies and aslave 
is taken as a wife, her children will enjoy the privileges of heirs. The translation problems 
of lines 7 and 8, however, prevent absolute certainty of meaning."* CH has no parallel. 


Law 27. The general situation under discussion appears to be similar to that treated in CH 
144-147, but there is no correspondence with any particular law in CH. Moreover, CH does 
not say in so many words that the children of the harlot become heirs of the father as CL 
does. 


Law 28. The meaning of this fragmentary law is most unclear. Moreover, no parallel in 
CH exists to assist in its interpretation. 


Law 29. CH 159-161, which treat of regulations regarding betrothal, are similar to CL 29. 
CH 161, in particular, presents a close parallel in that the betrothal is broken off by the 
parents of the girl on account of the interference of a companion of the prospective groom. 
Both codes state that the betrothal gifts must be returned to the young man and that the 
companion is forbidden to marry the girl. Note, however, that according to CH, twice the 
betrothal gift must be returned.!”° 


117 Cf, CH 178-184 for laws of a similar nature. Pierson Stichting, xii, 1945), p. 50, n. 44. 
118 For a recent interpretation of this law see van 119 Cf, above notes 77-83. 
Praag, Droit matrimonial assyro-babylonien (Allard 120 For the use of the terms “wife” and “son-in-law” 
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Law 30. Although too fragmentary for a satisfactory translation, no parallel is known from 
CH. 


Law 31. Not enough text is left for us to classify this paragraph among the laws of in- 
heritance. We may perhaps assume that it dealt with the division of the estate generally 
among the sons. The idiom “cook in water” is interesting in connection with legal mat- 
ters. 


Law 32. CH 166 appears to provide a close parallel. Both laws begin by setting forth the 
provision made by the father for the marriages of his sons. CH states explicitly that the 
younger son was overlooked. CL implies the same by mentioning only the older son(s). It is 
not unlikely that CL 32 concluded in much the same vein as CH 166. 


Law 33. This law must also have contained regulations for inheritance. However, not 
enough of the text is left for certainty. 


Laws 34-37. These four laws find very close parallels in CH. One in particular (CL 35) is 
identical with CH 247, except for two minor qualifying clauses. Note also that CL 35 is 
paraphrased in the legal commentary ana ittiSu,!” but that this text varies more from CH 
than does CL. CL 34, 36 and 37 are all included in CH 248 under one penalty. CL 36 and 37 
have the same penalty as CH 248, but the penalty cited in CL 34 is greater. Apart from this 
the parallel is equal to that between CL 35 and CH 247. 


ErtLocue. The epilogues of the two codes stand in the same general relationship to each 
other as their respective prologues. There are the same points of agreement, not only in 
structure but also in specific statements. Moreover, there are many more historical refer- 
ences to Hammurabi in the Babylonian code than there are to Lipit Ishtar in the Sumerian 


code, just as in the prologues. Again, we find similar pairs of gods mentioned in connection 
with the giving of the law in each code: in the Babylonian, Shamash and Marduk, and in 
the Sumerian their counterparts, Utu and Ninisinna. In both cultures the respective sun- 
gods —Utu and Shamash — were thought of as the authors of truth and righteousness, and 
therefore are pictured as the givers of law to mankind. Likewise, the tutelary deities of the 
respective cities, Ninisinna and Marduk, acted as the mediators between the celestial 
judges and their protégés.!™ 

The closing paragraphs of the two codes are even more similar. In both codes blessings are 
invoked upon those who respect the inscription, and curses called down upon him who alters 
or desecrates it;!24 moreover, these are expressed in nearly identical phrases as though the 
one were, in part at least, a translation of the other.’ Unfortunately, nearly all of the last 
column of the Lipit-Ishtar tablet is lost, and the fragmentary portions that remain'do not 
admit of a comparison with the parallel section of the Hammurabi code. In any case, it is 
more than likely that the Babylonian passage was the longer and more detailed of the two. 


for the prospective bride and groom as soon as the 14 Note the precedent for blessings and curses at the 

nig-mussa has been performed, cf. van Praag, op. cit., close of an inscription as found on the Stele of the Vul- 

p. 150. tures of Eannatum, king of Lagash (SAK, pp. 11 ff.), 
11 Cf. CH 165. an inscription of Sargon of Akkad (PBS, vol. iv, pp. 
2B. Landsberger, Materialien zum sumerischen 178 ff.) and statue B of Gudea of Lagash (SAK, pp. 

Lexikon (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici) Rome 66 ff.). 

(1937), vol. i, p. 68. 125 Cf, CH, col. XLII, lines 2-10 with CL, col. XTX, 
123 Cf, CH, col. XLI, lines 84-90 and CL, col. XIX, lines 39-43 and CH, col. XLII, lines 18-44 with CL, 

lines 6-10. col. XTX, lines 49-58. 
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TABLE OF COMPARISONS 
CoNTENT CL CH CoNTENT CL CH 
(1) (20) 
(2) 
(3) 178-184 


236-240 Inheritance 167 
171 
64 


61 144-147 


Real Estate 
59 161 
73-76 Marriage 
165 
7 166 


Servitude 


248 
15-21 247 


248 
Royal Fief 30-31 


Rented Oxen 


This table is intended to express graphically the relationship between the several laws of 
the Sumerian and Babylonian codes. The numbers refer to paragraphs in the codes. Bold- 
face type indicates almost exact correspondence; normal type, close parallel; italics, analog- 


ous; asterisk following number, law apparently unique to Sumerian code; and number in 
parentheses, text broken and unintelligible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PREHISTORIC AND PROTO- 
HISTORIC SCIENCES 


MEETING OF COUNCIL: PROJECT OF A CONGRESS 
AT BUDAPEST IN 1949 


Probably most readers of this journal will need 
no reminding that this Congress, which was first 
organized in 1931 and met in 1932 in London and 
in 1936 at Oslo, is the accepted organ of inter- 
national cooperation in prehistoric and early 
historic archaeology and related studies. At its 
meeting at Oslo in 1936, its Council resolved to 
accept the invitation proffered by Hungary for 
it to meet next in 1940 at Budapest, and the 
Hungarian Professor Tompa was elected Presi- 
dent. Everything was of course brought to a 
standstill by the war; the archives of the Con- 
gress and the Report of the Oslo meeting, still 
in the press, were destroyed in the German occu- 
pation of Norway; and in the bombing of Buda- 
pest the President-elect was killed. The Secre- 
tary-General who had organized the Oslo meet- 
ing, however, was by the Congress’s constitution 
still in office: this was Dr. J. Bge, director of 
the Museum of Bergen; soon after the war, in 
agreement with his Hungarian colleague Pro- 
fessor J. Banner, who had succeeded Tompa at 
Budapest, Dr. Bge began to work cautiously 
towards reviving the Congress by means of a 
reassembly of its Council. During the last nine 
months, his resumption of contact with most of 
the survivors of the pre-war Council enabled him 
to invite them to meet in June at Copenhagen, 
and on 24 June the meeting took place. 

There were present nineteen members and 
national secretaries, from Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Mexico, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland; Great Britain was represented by 
Professors Childe and Hawkes. After Dr. Bge, 
in the Chair, had explained the course of events 
which had led from the situation created by the 
war to the holding of the meeting, the Council 
proceeded, under appropriate provisions of the 
constitution, to revise and fill up its complement 
of members and secretaries, which it thus brought 
to nearly 100, representing nearly 40 countries. 
The list for the English-speaking countries is now 


as follows (*indicates national secretary): Great 
Britain, Professors Childe, Hawkes, *Piggott, 
*Dr. Grahame Clark; Eire, Prof. O. Riordain, 
*Dr. Raftery; South Africa, Dr. Goodwin, Prof. 
Van Riet Lowe; Kenya, Dr. Leakey; Malaya, 
Mr. Tweedie, *Mr. Collings; U. S. A., Drs. 
Hencken, Guthe, *Braidwood, *Griffin. Sir John 
Myres (ex-Secretary-General), Sir Charles Peers 
(ex-President) and Dr. R. A. S. Macalister, re- 
tiring from the Council, were placed on the Com- 
mittee of Honor. A few persons also were ap- 
pointed to the Council not as national repre- 
sentatives but as individuals, among them Dr. 
Gerhard Bersu, from 1931 to 1936 a member for 
Germany and now professor in the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. The question of Germany’s 
status on the Council was held over for further 
consideration later. 

The Council then considered the place and 
time to be chosen for the next meeting of the full 
Congress. It was explained from the Chair that 
the Hungarian representatives earnestly wished 
the pre-war invitation to Budapest to be main- 
tained, and that their Minister of Education, in 
an official letter to Dr. Bge, had expressed his 
Government’s eager desire that the Congress 
should meet at Budapest in 1949. Professor 
Banner, speaking for his country in reply to 
questions, assured the Council of the sincerity 
and cordial intent of the invitation: visas had 
been guaranteed, accommodation and an effec- 
tive showing of the archaeological wealth of 
Hungary could be fully counted on; and he was 
confident of a thoroughly successful Congress, 
if the Council would decide for acceptance. The 
motion for acceptance was accordingly put to 
the vote and carried unanimously. Professor 
Banner was elected President, with Dr. Parducz 
of the Hungarian National Museum as his new 
Secretary-General, and thereupon took the 
Chair. The result of the Council’s ensuing deci- 
sions is as follows: 

The Congress, unless unavoidably prevented, 
will meet at Budapest on 3 September 1949. 
Communications will be freely invited on all 
topics within its scope. At the same time, atten- 
tion will be particularly invited to the Palaeo- 
lithic, Neolithic, and Chalcolithic archaeology 
of Hungary, to the Cimmerian question (later 
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Bronze and earliest Iron Age), the Scythian and 
Sarmatian question (Early and later Iron Age), 
and the problems of the Migration period in 
Hungary and the neighboring regions. Any 
further suggestions of subjects for particular 
attention will be gladly received by the Hungar- 
ian authorities, and should be forwarded if pos- 
sible by 1 October (preferably through repre- 
sentatives on the Council: for Great Britain, 
through Prof. Hawkes, Keble College, Oxford). 
After the sessions in Budapest itself, there will 
be two excursions, to the Alféld country and to 
Transylvania, including visits to excavations at 
the famous Bronze Age site of Tészeg, in Migra- 
tion-period cemeteries, etc. The Hungarian com- 
mittee will hope for a large attendance, of both 
sexes, and will set out to do everything possible 
to ensure the success of the venture. 

Official circulars announcing the arrangements 
may be expected in due course, and attention 
will be drawn to them in this journal. A some- 
what fuller account of the Council’s proceedings 
at Copenhagen will appear in the next number 
of L’Anthropologie (Paris). Meanwhile, this 
earliest opportunity is taken of making the proj- 
ect of the Congress known to all likely to be 
interested. —C. F. C. HAwKEs. 


KEBLE Oxrorp, 8 July, 1948. 


MINIATURE PANATHENAICS 


Professor J. D. Beazley writes with reference 
to the abstract of his article in BSA, xli, pp. 10- 
21, which appeared in AJA, li, pp. 317 f., to 
point out that, contrary to what was stated 
there, “my plate references... are all correct, 
and everything reproduced has its cue in the 
text.” 
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GRAVE STELE FROM PAEANIA 


In AJA, li (1947), p. 367, line 5 of the large 
Greek facsimile text, IANET2 should be 
IANIET M. Rosinson, 
University oF MIssIssIPi. 


WEAVING OR EMBROIDERY 


Only after I received proofs of my paper 
“Weaving or Embroidery” in AJA, lii (1948), 
pp. 51 ff., was I able to consult Leaf’s large edi- 
tion of the Iliad. In his note on Iliad, iii, line 
126, he says:—“tvéraccey must mean ‘em- 
broidered’ and cannot be simultaneous with the 
weaving, though the expression, which is not 
very exact, seems to imply it; but the Jacquard 
loom was not invented in Homeric times.” 

For this interpretation of évéraccev he com- 
pares the use of éy7iéva: in Iliad, xiv, line 179 
as regards the daidada in the robe made for 
Hera by Athena. Buschor in the passage quoted 
by me on page 53 of my paper rightly states that 
both éurdccew and are purely general 
expressions and that there is no question of em- 
broidery. Leaf is convicted by his own words of 
a deliberate mistranslation of évéraccey through 
his ignorance of weaving technique. He wrongly 
assumed that in Homeric times the art of weav- 
ing had not advanced far enough for weavers to 
be able to inweave patterns. The reference to 
the Jacquard loom is not pertinent, for patterned 
stuffs were woven long before the days of Jac- 
quard, and, as stated, tapestry weaving, prob- 
ably the earliest form of pattern weaving, was 
practised in Egypt at least as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, long before the time of 
Homer.—Atan J. B. Wace, INsTITUTE FoR 
ADVANCED Stupy, Princeton, N. J. 
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NECROLOGY 


STEPHEN B. Luce, Editor 


James Chidester Egbert, President of the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America from 1917 to 1921, 
and Honorary President thereafter, was born in New 
York City on May 8, 1859, and died in the city of his 
birth on July 17, 1948, at the age of eighty-nine. His 
entire life was bound up in Columbia University —he 
was a member of its Class of 1881, and from his Alma 
Mater received his A.M. in 1882, and his Ph.D. in 
1884. He was at once given an Instructorship in Greek 
and Latin, which he held till 1895, when he was made 
Adjunct Professor of Latin. In 1900 he became Pro- 
fessor of Roman Archaeology and Epigraphy, and in 
1906 Professor of Latin. From 1902 to 1920 he was 
Director of the University’s summer session; his 
predecessor was Nicholas Murray Butler who had be- 
come President the former year. In 1910 he was made 
Director of University Extension, and in 1916 Di- 
rector of the School of Business. He was also the 
organizer of the Columbia School of Dentistry. In the 
field of medical education, he was also prominent; he 
organized the Liberal Arts curriculum of the Long 
Island College Hospital Medical School in Brooklyn 
in 1917, was President of the Long Island College 
Hospital from 1917 to 1930, and President of the Long 
Island College of Medicine in 1930 and 1931. 

In 1903-04 he was Annual Professor at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, and, on its 
merger with the American Academy in Rome, served 
on the Academy’s Executive Committee until his 
death. Until very recently, indeed, the Reports on 
the School of Classical Studies which have appeared 
in our Bulletin bore his signature. 

In the field of publications, he is perhaps best 
known for his introductory text-book on Latin 
Epigraphy, which has filled a real need, gone through 
several editions, and remains one of the most useful 
books on the subject. Many generations of graduate 
students in American universities owe whatever they 
know about Latin inscriptions to this valuable book. 

Professor Egbert was above all else an organizer and 


executive, as his record at Columbia abundantly 
shows. It was assuredly a fortunate thing for the In- 
stitute that he consented to take its Presidency when 
he did. The Nation was at war —a war the magnitude 
of which had up to that time never been equalled. 
His predecessor, the late Professor Shipley, had 
struggled valiantly to keep the torch alight, but mem- 
bership had diminished, excavation was suspended, 
and research was at a minimum, as the younger and 
more active scholars and teachers were for the most 
part either in uniform or engaged in full time war 
work. In this emergency Egbert’s genius for organiza- 
tion, and his strong, forceful personality, were god- 
sends to the Institute. He drew to his side a faithful, 
efficient, and well-chosen staff of volunteer workers, 
or workers who served for nominal salaries. His Gen- 
eral Secretary, the late George M. Whicher of Hunter 
College, was a tower of strength. He instituted rigid 
and vital economies in administration, but, through 
the Editors of this Journal during his administra- 
tion (the late James M. Paton, and William N. Bates, 
still happily with us) he saw to it that its standards 
were maintained at the high level which its readers 
had learned to expect. In 1921 he stepped down from 
his office, leaving to his successor a going concern; 
ready for the expansion that followed in the 1920's. 
Thus it may be seen that the debt of the Institute to 
Professor Egbert cannot be measured, and is, by some 
perhaps, not sufficiently appreciated, as he performed 
his services quietly, self-effacingly, and, above all, 
with smooth and unostentatious efficiency. 

Professor Egbert was twice married — his first wife, 
whom he married in 1884, and who was the mother of 
his two surviving children, both sons, died in 1929. 
In 1936, he married the widowed sister of his first 
wife, who survives. His friends and professional asso- 
ciates join with his family in mourning the less of a 
profound scholar, a born executive, and a man who, to 
those who knew him at all, personified strength, 
courtesy, and, above all, fearless integrity. (S. B. L.) 
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SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


C. Braprorp WELLEs, Editor 


The Editor wishes to thank those who have helped him in abstracting the material for this issue of the Digest. 
They are John L. Caskey, John W. Flight, Sarah Elizabeth Freeman, J. Frank Gilliam, Dorothy K. Hill, Harald 
Ingholt, and Benjamin Rowland. The following are the principal periodicals reviewed: Archaeologia, xcii 
(1947); Acta Archaeologica, xvii, 1-3 (1946); Antiquaries Journal, xxviii, 1/2 (1948); Belleten of the Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu, x (1946); Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 109 (February, 1948), 110 (April, 1948); 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, xix (1947); Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Ixviii, 1 (January-March, 1948); Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, i-iv (1944-1946) ; Mnemosyne, 
$d ser., xiii, 3/4 (1947), 4th ser., i, 1 (1948); Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities, Palestine, xiii, 3/4 (1948); 
Revue biblique, liv, 3/4 (1947), lv, 1 (1948); Revue des études anciennes, xlvi (1944); Sumer, iv, 1 (1948). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Bibliography.—The “Archiiologische Bibliog- 
raphie 1943,” Beilage zum JDAI 1943, edited by 
Paul Geissler, has been published by Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., Berlin, 1947. It contains 168 columns of titles, 
arranged under the usual headings, and is an invalu- 
able guide, especially to the archaeological studies 
published in Central Europe during the early War 
years, and little known elsewhere. 

Bibliography. — Writing in the Wiirzburger Jahr- 
biicher fiir die Altertumswissenschaft, ii, 1 (1947), pp. 
38-62, K. Schefold summarizes the archaeological pub- 
lications in England and the United States for the 
years 1940-1946. 

Prehistoric Fishing. —It is an impressive study 
which J. G. D. Clark has published in the AJ, xxviii, 
1/2 (January-April, 1948), pp. 45-85, on the subject 
of fish and fishing methods in prehistoric Europe. The 
methods of catching are followed from the Upper 
Palaeolithic down into the Iron Age, with the hooks, 
first barbless and then barbed, of bone, wood, and 
finally metal, and various types of prongs, harpoons, 
and gorges. Various theories of the development of the 
true hook from the gorge are reviewed. Traps of vari- 
ous sorts made their appearance in Mesolithic times, 
and the weir presently was followed by the net. At this 
time the pike was the principal food fish, but toward 
the end of the period boats were used to take sea-fish, 
cod, haddock, bream, and a number more. The coast 
of Norway played a large part in this development. In 
the lakes, pike of a portentous length were caught with 
live bait, held down by lead sinkers. Anadromous 
(salmon, sturgeon) and catadromous (eels) fish were 
caught at the time of their migrations. The study con- 
cludes with a map of Scandinavia, and a catalogue of 
pertinent find-sites. 


Neolithic Pottery and Indo-Germanic Origins. — 
Regarding Corded Ware as the distinctive mark of the 
Indo-Germans in their migrations, Carl Schuchhardt 
discusses neolithic pottery of Central and Northern 
Europe to determine their place of origin (SB Preuss, 
Akad. 1938, pp. 215-234). After remarks on preceramic 
materials, he stresses the differences in the pottery in 
Northern Megalithic east and west of the Elbe. Other 
differences between the two areas are also found, 
notably in the cult of the dead. Corded Ware is Thur- 
ingian in origin. The Thuringians merged in the 
North with the people of the Megalithic culture to 
form the Germans; and in the S.W. with representa- 
tives of the Michelsberg culture to form the Celts. 
(J. F. G.) 

Prehistoric Metalworkers’ Tools. —In AJ, xviii, 
3 (July, 1938), pp. 243-250, Herbert Maryon uses his 
metal-working experience to clarify several terms fre- 
quently misused in describing Bronze Age tools and 
processes. “Engraving,” in which the material in the 
cut is actually removed, requires a hard tool and is 
therefore rare in this period. “Incising” is generally 
the more accurate term. An “awl” must be distin- 
guished from the blunter “punch,” and from the 
chisel-shaped ‘“‘tracer.”” This latter tool was used in 
incising. Its form and use are the same today, al- 
though it was formerly equipped with a bone or 
wooden cap to save metal and to protect the end from 
burring. The “trunnion celt” or “lug-adze” is too blunt 
to be used in cutting wood, and it is suggested that it 
should more properly be called a “trunnion-anvil,” a 
tool used in turning over the edges of sheet-metal 
objects prior to inserting wires in their edges. 

Archaeology and Metallurgy. —In Man, xli, nos. 
85/86 (November-December, 1941), pp. 118-12, 
Herbert Maryon discusses and distinguishes between 
the various forms of welding and soldering. Cold pres- 
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sure welding is limited to gold, while hot pressure 
welding is largely restricted to iron. Fusion welding is 
appropriate to large masses of metal, while sintering 
allows the joining of differing nuggets without requir- 
ing complete fusion. Liquidation welding and colloid 
soldering are described as well as the various forms of 
ordinary soldering. The expert work in gold and 
platinum from early Ecuador is explained as a result of 
sintering. By this process, small platinum grains can 
be dissolved in liquid giving a white, platinum alloy. 
This alloy can similarly be joined to a gold base by 
sintering. In this way, the necessity of reaching the 
extremely high melting point of platinum is avoided. 

Welding and Soldering. —Herbert Maryon dis- 
cusses these processes in the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages, writing in the Technical Studies in the Field of 
Fine Arts, Fogg Art Museum (1936). He finds the 
technique of soldering in gold jewelry from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia in the third millennium B.c., and in the 
Late Bronze Age in western Europe. He cautions 
against assuming the use of the welding process in any 
form at this time, for welding in the jewelry industry 
is difficult, while soldering is very easy and gives good 
results. 

Textiles. —The possibility of cultural influence 
between widely separated areas at a relatively early 
period of antiquity is raised by Margrethe Hald in 
ActaA, xvii, 1-3 (1946), pp. 49-98. She analyzes in 
detail a number of Egyptian garments and pieces of 
cloth from the Old Kingdom down to late Roman 
times, and finds in them, at a relatively late date, fea- 
tures which she has observed in somewhat earlier 
Scandinavian cloth: a peculiarity in the handling of 
wool threads because of the simultaneous work of a 
number of weavers on the same piece, the sprang tech- 
nique of working from both ends of the same piece 
toward the middle, and even a variety of stitch known 
as “Naalebindung.” Pointing out that the cruciform 
tunic came to Scandinavia with the Romans, she feels 
it possible that these northern techniques can have 
been introduced into Egypt by the Greeks or other 
nordics, even at a relatively early time. 

Siege Operations. — Drawing primarily upon the 
traces of the siege works at Dura-Europus, when the 
city was captured from its Roman garrison by the 
Sassanian Persians about a.p. 257 (Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of Sixth Season of 
Work, October 1932-March 1933, 1936, chap. vi), the 
Comte du Mesnil du Buisson discusses the theory and 
practice of siege operations in antiquity, from the 
earliest times to the Middle Ages (M. Soc. Ant. Fr., 
n.s., i, 1944, pp. 5-60). The account of the Dura mate- 
rial, mines, counter-mines, and ramps, is substantially 
the same as that published by the same writer in the 
excavation report, but the remainder of the article 
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covers the use of mines by the Egyptians and Assyr- 
ians, and such famous operations as the siege of Chal- 
cedon by Darius, of Cyropolis by Alexander, of Veii 
by Camillus, and of Avaricum by Caesar. Mining, and 
the collapsing of walls by firing with sulphur of the 
wooden supports placed there to hold them at the 
convenience of the attackers, is well-known to all the 
writers on poliorcetic in later antiquity. 

Funerary Symbolism. —As symbols of the soul’s 
attainment of a happy here-after, Pierre Courcelle 
discusses in the REA, xlvi (1944), pp. 65-93, the Flight 
of Daedalus and the episode of Ulysses’ escape from 
the Sirens. The former appears in literature and epi- 
gram, the latter also in grave sculpture, and in art 
down to the Middle Ages. 

Mediaeval Art.—In BMMA, March, 1948, pp. 
199-206, James J. Rorimer describes several advan- 
tageous changes in the location of important works of 
Mediaeval art in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
twelfth century ciborium ascribed to Nicolaus Ran- 
ucius and obtained from the church of Santo Stefano 
near Fiano Romano has been moved to the twelfth 
century Romanesque chapel in The Cloisters; its 
former place is now occupied by the thirteenth century 
window of the martyrdom of Saint Vincent of Sara- 
gossa from Saint-Germain-des-Prés. The fifteenth 
century Spanish alabaster retable ascribed to Pedro 
Juan Vallfogona has been placed in the Boppard room 
in The Cloisters. The Pieta and Entombment from the 
Chateau de Biron will be placed in the new building. 


TURKEY 


Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1939. —The re- 
port of Sir Leonard Woolley in AJ, xxviii, 1/2 (Janu- 
ary—April, 1948), pp. 1-19, concerns almost exclusively 
the Palace of Yarim-Lim, which belongs to Level VII, 
and is dated on the basis of tablets being studied by 
Sidney Smith at about 1780 B.c. In general, the re- 
port consists of a detailed description of the palace, 
which has the usual appurtenances of court, throne 
and audience rooms, private royal apartment, store 
and service rooms, and so on. Its importance will be 
evident in the history of the site as a whole. Details 
are interesting to students of Middle-East architec- 
ture; one room shows that common feature of later 
times, the low plaster basin formed in one piece with 
the floor. Otherwise there are illustrations, but no dis- 
cussion, of primitive idols, male and female, stone 
pottery including a lamp of red porphyry which may 
have come from Crete, and a number of good seal im- 
pressions. 

External Relations of Troy VI.—An article by 
Dr. Tahsin Ozgii¢ (Belleten, x, 1946, pp. 13-28, pls. 
XIlI-xvi1) is devoted to an examination of the Sixth 
Settlement at Troy and its relationship to Helladic 
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and Anatolian sites. Comparisons, principally of the 
architectural remains, lead him to reject statements by 
G. Karo (1929) and Th. Bossert (1942) that Troy VI 
was a “typical Mycenaean citadel,” and to conclude 
that Trojan culture was largely indigenous and inde- 
pendent, but somewhat more closely related to the 
East than to the West. He points out that the great 
circuit wall with its offset panels and gates and towers, 
and the buildings with interior columns like Houses VI 
C, VI F, VI G and the Pillar House, find closer 
analogies at Alishar and Ahlatlibel than at Mycenae 
and Tiryns. He sees in the fortifications of Troy VI 
direct descendants of those of the First and Second 
Settlements, and notes that the ancestry of the 
‘“‘megara”’ of VI can also be traced back to the earliest 
periods at Troy without reference to Helladic proto- 
types. Ozgiic contrasts cremation and urn-burial, as 
seen in the Trojan cemetery and others in Asia Minor, 
with entombment at sites in Greece; and he empha- 
sizes the observation that Trojan pottery, in spite of 
importations from the West in the Early and Late 
Helladic periods, persistently retained its distinctive 
local character. (J. L. C.) 

Human Skeletons from Masat Héyiik. Chalco- 
lithic, Copper Age, Hittite and Phrygian occupation- 
levels were excavated by Dr. Ekrem Akurgal at Masat 
Hoyiik in the province of Tokat, Turkey, in 1945. A 
preliminary report on the skeletal material is pub- 
lished by Dr. M. S. Senyiirek in Belleten x (1946), pp. 
231-254, pls. xxv—xxvil (Turkish and English). Seven 
skeletons were found in the layer datable to the Copper 
Age: two of adult males, two of adolescents 15-16 
years old, one of a new-born infant, and two others, 
badly crushed, of young children. Dr. Senytirek notes 
the implication of a high death rate among young 
people in the Copper Age, and promises to treat of the 
subject at greater length in a forthcoming article. 
(J. L. C.) 

Smyrna in the Hellenic Period.—Dr. Ekrem 
Akurgal presents a brief summary of our present 
knowledge of the archaeological remains of Smyrna 
in the Archaic and Classical periods. Previous study 
has been most inadequate. The sherds found by Milt- 
ner at ““Haci Mutso”’ were lost in 1930. Reports of the 
explorations made in 1945 at Adatepe are awaited. 
Other sites needing investigation include: the Acrop- 
olis, which controls the route north of the bay, the hill 
of Belkahve to the east, and Akcakaya to the south, 
as well as the so-called Tomb of Tantalus. Akurgal 
suggests provisionally that the polygonal masonry of 
the Tomb and of parts of the walls on the Acropolis 
belong to the seventh century and that Adatepe, 
Belkahve, and Akcakaya were occupied principally in 
the fourth (Belleten x, 1946, pp. 55-80, pls. xvmi- 
xxi). (J. L. C.) 
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Relief of Herakles from Cyzicus.—In the REA, 
xlvi (1944), pp. 217-236, Marcel Launey studies the 
relief of Herakles from Cyzicus (Michel, 1224, etc.) 
and comes to the conclusion that the defeated oppo- 
nent of the god is a Galatian. As the relief is dated in the 
year of the hipparch Phoinix, this may be put more 
precisely at 278/7 B.c., and may be used as a criterion 
for dating the hipparchs in the decree dealing with the 
benefactions of Philetaerus, OGIS 748. 


IRAQ 


Uruk-Warka. —A. Néldeke, E. Heinrich, and H., 
Lenzen present the tenth preliminary report of the 
excavations at this site (the season of 1937/38) in 
Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1939; no. 2; 31 plates. The area 
and extent of the Eanna sanctuary in the Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian periods were more exactly de- 
fined and proved to be larger than previously assumed. 
Its limits on two sides (northwest and southeast) re- 
mained constant for approximately two and a half mil- 
lennia, from the Early Dynastic period to that of the 
Achaemenids. On the other two sides it gradually 
moved toward the northeast. Much information was 
gained about details of various courts, gates, walls, and 
temples of the sanctuary. In particular, the “Rund- 
pfeilerhallenhof”’ may be mentioned. Among the small 
finds were two building inscriptions of Kings of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, Schulgi and Bir-Sin. Two other 
versions of the second text have already been pub- 
lished, but their provenance was unknown. 

In the area of the temple of Anu the principal proj- 
ect was to place the ziggurat with the “White Tem- 
ple” in the scheme of strata established elsewhere. 
Difficulty was encountered in completing the connect- 
ing cut, but it was concluded that probably at least 
all levels beginning with B were in the Uruk period. 
The limestone wall decorated with mosaics which had 
been discovered in the preceding year is the temenos- 
wall of a temple, designated as the ““Mosaic Temple.” 
In connection with the ziggurat, Heinrich discusses 
the Uruk period as a whole, especially its relation to 
the Jemdet Nasr period. There are also remarks on 
the types of temples found in Uruk. 

Outside the temple areas, houses of the Early Dynas- 
tic period were excavated. Publication of the small 
finds from this area was postponed. (J. F. G.) 

Assyrian Sculpture in America.—The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, through its Bulletin, xxvii, 2 (1948), 
reports the acquisition of an Assyrian relief from the 
Layard excavations of the Palace of Ashurnasirpal at 
Nimrud, showing a winged and eagle-headed deity 
fertilizing a date palm. 

The Lion of Eridu, discovered in the campaign 
of the last season by the Iraqi Department of Antiqui- 
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ties, is presented in Sumer, iv, 1 (1948), pp. 81-86, by 
Akram Shukri in a series of plates and drawings, with- 
out text. 

Diorite Statue of Kurigalzu. Writing in Sumer, 
iv, 1 (1948), pp. 1-37, Samuel Noah Kramer, Taha 
Baqir, and Selim J. Levy publish an interesting and 
important new monument of the Kassite period. This 
is a fragmentary statue of a Kassite king named 
Kurigalzu, of which five fragments have been found, 
containing a considerable amount of text concerned 
with religious matters, the Igigi, the Anunnaki, Nini- 
sinna, Inanna, Nergal, and so on. The text presents 
more than the usual number of difficulties, but will 
attract the attention it deserves. 

Uruk Pottery. — With a liberal use of drawings of 
comparative profiles and shapes, Seton Lloyd studies 
and classifies the pottery of the Uruk period, with 
special reference to the new discoveries at Eridu. He 
comes to the conclusion that the Uruk period may be 
divided into two phases. The “Pre-Warka VI’ phase, 
consisting of Archaic Levels XIV to VII at Warka, 
gives at Eridu buildings “of an almost primitive sim- 
plicity, while there is at least negative evidence to con- 
firm that they preceded the introduction of the cyl- 
inder-seal and of writing” (Sumer, iv, 1, 1948, pp. 38— 
51). 

Eshnunna Law Code. —Two tablets containing 
large parts of an Akkadian law code have been found 
at Tell Harmal. Writing in Sumer, iv, 1 (1948), pp. 
52f., Taha Bagir assigns one of the tablets to the reign 
of Dadusha of Eshnunna, about 40 years before the 
promulgation of the Hammurabi code. Albrecht 
Goetze, op. cit., p. 54, reports the discovery of the 
second and more complete tablet, which contains the 
text first read on the other tablet, with other sections 
missing from it. They are thus duplicate copies of one 
and the same law code. Differing from Bagqir’s dating, 
Goetze says, ““The beginning of the newly found tablet 
clearly shows that we deal with the law of the King- 
dom of Eshnunna as promulgated by either king 
Bilalama or his son. This makes it the oldest code of 
laws ever discovered, older by about two generations 
even than that of Lipit-Ishtar of Isin, which was re- 
cently discovered in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia.” 

Editor’s note: The Lipit-Ishtar code is published on 
pp. 425-450 above. The full publication of the new 
code and the resolution of the present uncertainty as 
to its date are eagerly awaited. 

Hurrians and Subarians.—Recently under at- 
tack by Ignace J. Gelb, the usual view that these 
ethnic terms are practically synonymous is reaffirmed 
by E. A. Speiser in the JAOS, Ixviii, 1 (January- 
March, 1948), pp. 1-13. 


SYRIA 


Sculpture. —Otto Koefoed-Petersen publishes a 
funerary bust from Palmyra, acquired in the year 
1946 (Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, iv, 
1947, pp. 6-15). Represented is a young bearded man, 
to the left of his forehead the forepart of a camel with 
saddle. By comparison with busts the date of which 
are known, the relief is dated in the end of the second 
century a.p. (H. IL.) 


PALESTINE 


Tell El-Fara‘ah.—A preliminary report of the 
first campaign at Tell el-Fara‘ah near Nablus (pos- 
sibly the Tirzah of I Kings. 26: 24) is given by Frs. 
R. de Vaux and A. M. Steve (RB, liv, 3/4, 1947, pp. 
394-433, 573-589; 27 pls., 16 figs.). All periods from 
late Neolithic through Iron I were represented, with 
the exception of M.B. I, though the latter may yet be 
found in a part of the site still to be excavated. The 
usual types of material, pottery, etc., belonging to 
these periods and easily synchronized with such sites 
as Megiddo, Beth-shan, Jericho, etc., facilitated dat- 
ing. A few important unusual pieces are noted. One 
was the finding, on the late Neolithic instead of on the 
E.B. I level as heretofore, of hole-mouth jar rims with 
a ring in relief just beneath the rim. This form, ac- 
cordingly, can no longer be taken as a criterion of E.B. 
I. Small fragments of bronze were also found on this 
level. Likewise on E.B. I level appeared a unique 
specimen in the form of a basin whose ring-base was 
re-inforced by a support folded down outside from the 
rim and extending to, but independent of, the base. 
Band-slip ware on the E.B. I level shows this type at 
a point farther south than had been found before. 
(J. W. F.) 

Dera’a. — Under the title “‘A Ghassulian Site in 
the Hauran,” Fr. J. Nasrallah describes excavations 
in Dera’a, probably to be identified with Biblical 
Edrei (Bashan), in RB, lv, 1 (1948), pp. 81-103 (5 
pls.). The discovery is of particular interest because 
it is the most northerly site to which Ghassulian cul- 
ture has yet been known to have spread, and ‘it is the 
only place outside of Palestine which reveals the full 
variety of early Ghassulian civilization, yielding flint 
and basalt weapons, tools, agricultural implements, 
basalt vases, mortars, saddle-gerns, etc. The location 
of this site raises anew the question of the place of 
origin of the Ghassulian culture. Does Dera’a repre- 
sent a point in a northerly spread of this culture, or a 
stage of emigration from north to south? Proposals of 
Chaldea, or even Susa, as cradle of Ghassulian may 
give support to the latter direction of spread. But 
only extensive and methodical exploration of the en- 
tire Near East will give clues to the truth or error of 
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the various conjectures on this matter of origin. 
(J. W. F.) 

Bronze-Age Cemetery of Dhahrat al-Humrayya. 
—Quarrying operations made known this little cem- 
etery, not far from the famous wine center of Richon 
le Zion, south of Jaffa, and the contents of its sixty or 
so graves are published in QDAP, xiii, 3/4 (1948), 
pp. 75-89, by J. Ory. The graves fall into three classes, 
those of Middle Bronze II, those of Middle Bronze II 
with Cypriote painted jugs, and those of Late Bronze 
Age. 

Oriental Elements in the Art of Palestine in the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods (Part ii; QDAP, 
xiii, 3/4, 1948, pp. 128-165) are studied on a continu- 
ing basis by M. Avi-Yonah, the subject of the present 
installment being ornamentation derived from animal 
and plant forms. The general progress through the pe- 
riod, as is well known, was in the direction of a pro- 
fusion of ornament and stylization of treatment. The 
paper is richly illustrated, and will be valuable for all 
historians of art. 

Capitals from the Aqsa Mosque. — Reconstruc- 
tion of the Aqsa Mosque et the eastern end of the 
Haram al-Sharif enclosure in Jerusalem made possible 
a study of the column capitals, and the results are 
presented with excellent illustrations by R. W. Hamil- 
ton in QDAP, xiii, 3-4 (1948), pp. 103-120. He dis- 
tinguishes three styles of capitals, all descendants of 
the late Corinthian form, all beautifully done with a 
wealth of detail, and finds relatives of the same capi- 
tals in the Chapel of St. Helena in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. His conclusion is that these capitals, 
with their columns of plain drums, were used in the 
Christian and the Moslem shrines early in the eleventh 
century, being pilfered from the ruined Rotunda of 
the Resurrection, which had been reconstructed about 
A.D. 615-629, the date to which the capitals may be 
assigned. 

Numismatics. —N. G. Nassar in the QDAP, xiii, 
3/4 (1948), pp. 121-127, publishes a catalogue of “The 
Arabic Mints in Palestine and Trans-Jordan,” based 
on the available material, published and unpublished. 

Canaanitic Inscriptions. — What have been called 
since their discovery by Petrie in 1905 the “proto- 
Sinaitic’ or “Sarabitic” inscriptions of Sarabit al- 
Khadim near Abu Zunayma on the west coast of 
Sinai, and which now number about twenty-five, 
thanks to later discoveries, were re-examined by W. F. 
Albright in the winter of 1947/48 as a participant in 
the Wendell Phillips expedition, and a preliminary ac- 
count of his results is given in the BASOR, 110 (April, 
1948), pp. 6-22. The author believes that the language 
and script are normal alphabetic Canaanitic of the 
middle second millennium B.c., the miners who wrote 
being slaves or war-prisoners, or impressed laborers 


from the land of Goshan. He believes that nineteen 
out of presumably about twenty-five letters are cer- 
tainly identified, and gives sample translations of a few 
texts. (If one may judge by general probabilities only, 
it would seem that certain phrases have been certainly 
recovered, in addition to Gardiner’s “For Ba‘lat”’ of 
1915, but we are still a long way from knowing why 
the texts were cut, and what they mean. Why should 
a wretched miner write on the walls of a mine: “‘O fore- 
man of our mine, an offering prepare for Ba‘lat,” or 
“Oh Serpent-lady, O Lord of Mines, give a burnt 
offering’? These are not prayers, as so interpreted, 
nor ritual texts, but still less can they be orders to 
foremen or idle and meaningless jottings. Is the 
“foreman of our mine,” the “Lord of Mines,” a deity? 
Can the clauses which are translated as injunctions to 
some one to prepare an offering be actually statements 
that an offering has been prepared, on which the deity 
is prayed to look with favor? At all events, while 
recognizing that there is a valuable ars ignorandi in 
these matters, nevertheless we have not normally read 
a text aright when it makes no sense.) 

Inscribed Jar Handles.—In the BASOR, 109 
(February, 1948), pp. 20-22, H. L. Ginsberg discovers 
abbreviation in the inscribed handles of the period 
666-587 B.c., wherein MSH is written for MSPH, 
Mizpah, and MMST for MMSLT, meméalot, “do- 


main,” i.e. of Jerusalem. 


TRANSJORDAN 


Iron Age Tomb at Sahab near ’Amman. —The 
main interest of this tomb of the eighth-seventh cen- 
turies B.c. lies in the fact that it seems to have been 
used as an ossuary. If so, this would introduce a new 
and peculiarly Arabic burial practice into the Pales- 
tine area (the practice has been identified by Miss G. 
Caton-Thompson in the Hadhramaut), and would 
raise the question of whether many tombs which have 
been regarded as plundered may not actually have 
been intact when found. The rich pottery finds are 
fully presented (Lankester Harding, QDAP, xiii, 
3/4, 1948, pp. 92-102). 


YEMEN 


Bronze Tablet from Aden. —In the BASOR, 110 
(April, 1948), pp. 23-25, F. V. Winnett publishes a 
bronze tablet from South Arabia, recently acquired 
by a member of the American Legation in Jidda. It is 
a prayer for favor to the god SM‘ (the vocalization is 
unknown), and is one of a known series of such tablets, 
designed to be hung in temples. 


EGYPT 


The Wendell Phillips African Expedition. —One 
of the most extraordinary, not to say fabulous, ex- 
peditions of our time is that which was organized by 
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Wendell Phillips and sponsored by the University of 
California, and which includes in its scope the entire 
east coast of Africa, from Egypt down to the Union. 
W. F. Albright, who had the good fortune to be one of 
its members for some months in the winter of 1947/48, 
gives an appreciation of its scope and fortunes, and 
a sketch of its specific discoveries in Sinai, in the 
BASOR, 109 (February, 1948), pp. 5-20. The work at 
Sarabit al-Khadim is separately reported. This report 
is largely devoted to personalia, to acknowledgments of 
the generous support of the Egyptian government and 
of Egyptian scholars, and to the explorations in the 
vicinity of Abu Zunayma, on the west coast of Sinai. 
A few miles to the south were discovered the remains 
of an Egyptian port of the early New-Kingdom times, 
to the excavation of which it is hoped to return. 

Egyptian Forgeries.—In The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery, x (1947), pp. 53-59, George Stein- 
dorff publishes some additional data on a few of the 
pieces in his Catalogue of Egyptian Sculpture in the 
Walters Art Gallery. The fabrication of antiquities has 
become almost a major industry in Egypt and many 
of the results are good enough not only to deceive the 
average collector but to cause considerable trouble for 
the trained Egyptologist, Steindorff tells the interest- 
ing stories of a few particularly famous fakes. A num- 
ber of pieces of dubious authenticity had been included 
in the Catalogue, in order to bring them to attention 
and elicit comment. Opinions on several of these pieces 
are noted. The history and provenance of two genuine 
pieces has also been established. (S.E.F.) 

Egyptian Sculpture. —“‘Meddelelser fra Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptothek” have been planned as a Danish sup- 
plement to the older series “From the Collections of 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek.” They have appeared 
yearly since 1944 and contain short illustrated articles 
on objects in the museum. In this series Otto Koefoed- 
Petersen publishes an Egyptian limestone relief, repre- 
senting the holy ram of Amon-R’, made by a certain 
Thotnofru, probably to be dated in the XIXth Dy- 
nasty (i, 1944, pp. 27-30). In the 1945 fascicule the 
same author comments upon an Egyptian statuette 
acquired in 1921 from the collection of Lord Amherst 
(ii, pp. 21-28). It represents a man clad in the costume 
of the high priest of the god Ptah, working a grinder; 
it was first identified as Merneptah. Koefoed-Peter- 
sen is rather inclined to date the statuette to the latter 
part of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Similar statuettes in 
other collections are described, and the type is ex- 
plained with the help of inscriptions engraved on two 
of them. Like the so-called Ushebti-figurines they are 
supposed to work on behalf of the deceased, take over 
the toil at the grinder in his stead. An Egyptian relief 
purchased in 1892 is explained by the same author in 
fascicule iv (1947, pp. 32-84). The heads and shoulders 
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of the god Horus and of a king are here represented 
back to back. The relief has been dated in the Pyra- 
mid age, in the reign of Ramses II, or in that of Necho. 
Koefoed-Petersen favors the last date, as stylistic 
reasons without a doubt place the relief in the Saitic 
time. (H. 

In Bulletin of the Art Division of the Los Angeles 
County Museum, i, 2 (Autumn, 1947), pp. 12-13, 
George Steindorff describes and illustrates a black 
granite statuette of a man and his wife, dating from 
the Ramessid era (1200-1100 B.c.). His name is User- 
Het. The group received a second inscription while 
standing in the temple of Amun of Karnak, and still 
later was buried in the great cache adjacent to this 
temple. It is now in the Los Angeles County Museum. 
(D. K. H.) 

In Bulletin of the Art Division of the Los Angeles 
County Museum, i, 2 (Autumn, 1947), pp. 3-11 and 
cover, James H. Breasted, Jr. describes and illustrates 
six Egyptian accessions. They are: a limestone tomb 
relief of the late [Vth or early Vth Dynasty; a lime- 
stone relief of Ikhnaton and Nefertiti; a woman’s 
head of pink granite, from the Old Kingdom; a lime- 
stone relief with a libation scene, from the Vth Dy- 
nasty; a fragmentary limestone head from the Old 
Kingdom; and a sculptor’s model of a royal bust, com- 
ing from the late period. (D. K. H.) 

Wine Bowl of the XIXth Dynasty.—In the 
BMMA, January, 1948, pp. 154-160, Miss Elizabeth 
A. Rogers describes a shallow, faience wine bowl of 
blue-green glaze. The interior of the bow] is decorated 
with the outline of a servant at a banquet, carrying 
wine and a cone of ointment to be placed on the head 
of the guest, and so to melt gradually and running 
down over his head and body to keep him oiled and 
perfumed. On the basis of a similar bowl from Gurob, 
this may be dated to the reign of Ramses II. The 
Gurob bowl shows a shaggy monkey munching fruit 
while a captive pet man on a string dances before him, 
and in this connection, the author proceeds to illus- 
trate further this type of humor, especially associated 
with animals acting as human beings, in Egyptian art. 

Shawabty Box from Deir al-Medinah.—In the 
BMMA, March, 1948, pp. 207-212, Miss Dorothy W. 
Phillips reports the acquisition of a shawabty box of 
the XIXth or XXth Dynasty. Besides being an inter- 
esting example of Egyptian funerary art of the late 
New Kingdom, it is notable as having belonged to 
Nakht-Amun, a leader among the craftsmen at the 
royal Theban necropolis at Deir al-Medinah. He was 
buried there in an elaborate tomb (no. 335) and bore 
the title, “Sculptor in the Place of Truth.” The front 
of the box depicts Nakht-Amun and his wife in the 
prime of life. It was designed to hold two shawabty 
figures. 
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Papyrology. —In the REG, lix/lx (1946/47), pp. 
373-418, Marcel Hombert continues the “Bulletin 
Papyrologique” of de Ricci and Collart (this is num- 
ber xx), and covers the early war years, 1939-1942. In- 
cluded is reference material, editions and comments on 
both literary and non-literary papyri, and a papyro- 
logical bibliography. 

Papyrology. —As first fruits of volume four of 
the Rylands Papyri, Eric G. Turner publishes in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxi, 1 (January, 
1948), an interesting lease of a vineyard from Philadel- 
phia in the Fayum, important historically because it 
carries the joint reign of Philometer, Euergetes, and 
Cleopatra back to the autumn of 170 B.c., and refutes 
the argumentation of the late Walter Otto in his “Zur 
Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemiiers,” who argued 
that the campaign of Antiochus IV, which resulted in 
this royal settlement, did not take place till the spring 
of 169 B.c. Otherwise the document is notable as the 
first Ptolemaic lease of this type, and as showing that 
Greeks from southern Asia Minor were still prominent 
in the area. The vineyard is said to belong to one 
Crates from Arsinoe in Lycia, field paymaster of a 
unit of Paphlagonians, and the lease was effected, by 
unspecified right, by a Nicomachus from Halicarnas- 
sus. In form, the papyrus is a full and, for this period, 
a little old-fashioned heramartyros syngraphe, with the 
“inner” version of the text sealed shut with the seals 
of the six witnesses. 

Papyri. —E. P. Wegener in Mnemosyne, 3d ser., 
xiii, 4 (1947), pp. 302-316, publishes a petition con- 
cerning the dowry of a widow, of the mid first century 
B.c., from the Heracleopolites. Her husband and 
daughter being dead, she is concerned that the dis- 
position of her husband’s property be without 
prejudice to her recovery of her dower. 

Papyri. —The evidence of the papyri is the basis 
for an interesting study by E. P. Wegener, “The boule 
and the nomination to the archai in the metropoleis of 
Roman Egypt,” in Mnemosyne, 4th ser., i, 1 (1948), 
pp. 15-42. 


ETHIOPIA 


The Churches.—The great rock-cut churches of 
Ethiopia have long provoked the wonder and admira- 
tion of those travellers fortunate enough to reach them 
in their remote and forbidding mountains. The taste 
and skill which they reflect are heritages from the 
Ethiopians’ Asiatic background. Their peculiar and 
entirely non-functional architecture, however, is de- 
rived from their local predecessors, the basilical 
churches of stone, wood, and plaster, based in turn 
on an earlier palace type, square with a tower in each 
corner. These built-up structures, more perishable 
than their monolithic successors, have largely disap- 
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peared. Two, at Asmara and at Aramo in Eritrea, 
were unaccountably destroyed or allowed to be de- 
stroyed by the Italians as late as 1940. Others have 
been protected by their inaccessibleness, being built 
on a shelf in a mountain cliff or even within a cave, 
Some of these last remain largely unknown. Few re. 
ports of the others have been published, notably by 
the Deutsche Aksum Expedition of 1906, with its ex. 
cellent drawings by the architect Krencker (published 
1913). In the period of the Italian occupation, ap. 
peared the useful Guida dell’ Africa orientale italiana 
(1988) and Monti della Corte’s exhaustive Lalibela, 
le chiese ipogee e monolitiche e gli altri monumenti 
medievali del Lasta (1940). As a consequence of the 
British liberation of Ethiopia appears a new survey 
and analysis of the material by D. R. Buxton in “The 
Christian Antiquities of Northern Ethiopia,” Archae- 
ologia, xcii (1947), pp. 1-42, with copious and excel- 
lent illustrations. 

Reconstruction of the damaged or remodeled build- 
ings is facilitated by the Aksum stelae, one standing 
and others fallen, which reproduced their character- 
istic architectural features. The ground plan is dis- 
tinguished by an inclination for corner towers and by 
the alternation of recessed and advanced portions of 
the walls, their foundation plinths by a stepped-back 
style, and their walls by a kind of half-timbering with 
the alternating bands of brown wood and white plaster 
enlivened by the “monkey heads” formed from the 
projecting ends of the wooden binders. The roofs are 
turreted, flat, and earth-covered, a feature which con- 
ceals the fact that, in the churches, the basilical in- 
fluence from Syria and Egypt required vaulted and 
arched ceilings over the nave. Within, the basilical 
form is followed with considerable fidelity, narthex, 
nave, and two-storied aisles, but the religious scruples 
of the Ethiopian Church make it impossible to form 
an impression of the arrangements in the chancel. 

The classicist, and the historian of art, will find the 
greatest interest, probably, in the carvings in stone 
and especially in wood. The coffered ceiling of the 
narthex at the monastery of Debra Damo shows a 
curious blend of heraldic animal figures and conven- 
tional designs, entirely in the tradition of ancient dec- 
orative art, if one can judge from the reproduction in 
Plate u, b, while the carved arches and panels from 
the destroyed church at Aramo (Plate m1, c and d) are 
strongly reminiscent of the carvings in plaster from the 
Ummayyad mosque at Khirbat al-Mafjar in Palestine. 


FAR EAST 


Prehistoric Honan.—Dr. J. G. Andersson 
(BMFEA, xix, 1947, pp. 3-124, 18 figs., 4 maps, 149 
pls.) has compiled a welcome survey of the Yang 
Shao Culture in Honan, China. At Yang Shao Tsun, 
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a neolithic type-site, a series of stratified layers is ob- 
served. All strata are considered to reflect the same 
culture. The various layers show successive sedimenta- 
tions and not successive occupations. Painted-pottery 
(red ware), black, and grey pottery, stone and clay 
rings were observed throughout all layers, as were 
bone implements. The absence of stone tools from the 
lower layers of the excavated portions is attributed to 
chance, as such tools have been recovered from the 
lowest level in a natural ravine, elsewhere in Yang 
Shao. This conjecture is undoubtedly correct, as the 
excavated portion of the site was only a token fraction 
of the total area. 

Many interesting observations are provided, such 
as the evidence concerning water-wells, wooden beams 
showing carpentry, rice-cultivation, “cache-pits,” and 
human burial. Dr. Andersson also gives some insight 
into the stratigraphic problems occasioned by the 
35-meter drop in the general water-level since Yang 
Shao times, and by the constant alteration of the soil 
by human agency. Countless generations of farmers 
have been removing and redepositing the soil with 
much of its content of ancient artifacts. 

The survey concludes with a comparative summary 
of various Honan sites, Yang Shao Tsun, Pu Chao 
Chai, and Ho Yin. These are compared to each other 
and to Kansu Sites. Pu Chao Chai shows no painted 
ware, and Dr. Andersson takes this as evidence of 
greater age than Yang Shao Tsun. Whether the lack 
of polychrome is a genuine indication of relative age 
(when unsupported by stratigraphic evidence) is per- 
haps doubtful. 

In this study as in previous ones, the term “Yang 
Shao” covers not only the Honan painted-pottery sites 
(and some unpainted ones), but also large painted- 
pottery groups of Kansu as well, such as the one 
showing the polychrome “death-pattern.”” Dr. Anders- 
son has been the first to point out the differences be- 
tween the Kansu and Yang Shao Tsun material, but 
still seems to feel that the similarities warrant this 
broad application of the “Yang Shao” designation. 
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That there may be specific points of mutual influence 
and even overlapping between Yang Shao and Kansu 
cultures is practically certain. But the implied unity 
of ethnic and cultural horizon in the use of the term 
“Yang Shao” for broad, roughly equivalent phases in 
both regions does not rest on sufficient evidence from 
controlled excavations. Future excavations and study 
may well reveal that “Yang Shao,” as a culture- 
designation in Kansu, should be of exceedingly limited 
and local application. (B. R.) 

Population of China, A.D. 2-742. — Hans Bielen- 
stein (BMFEA, xix, 1947, pp. 125-163, 10 maps) has 
made a closely reasoned study of China’s population 
between the dates indicated. He begins with a brief 
restrospect of previous investigations of this topic by 
Chinese and Western writers, and evaluates their vari- 
ous conclusions. Bielenstein then investigates the basis 
of the seemingly inconsistent Chinese statistics and 
concludes that two types of figures are involved; one 
set for the entire population, and another set for the 
tax-paying adults only. By avoiding previous confu- 
sions over these two sets of figures, he constructs a 
convincing picture which shows the population to 
have suffered no huge inexplicable fluctuations. Hence 
there is no need to explain away abnormally staggering 
losses from flood, drought, and warfare. 

The summary figures are as follows; the census for 
A.D. 2 shows about 57 million people, for a.p. 140 about 
49 million, for a.p. 609 about 53 million, for a.p. 742 
about 51 million. 

In analyzing the causes of actual fluctuation, the 
author investigates migrations, colonizations, civil 
war, invasions, loss of territory, floods, river courses, 
etc. These facts he checks against a population density 
chart which has been drawn up with great care. His 
conclusions concerning the causes, effect, and direc- 
tion of China’s population movement greatly enrich 
the statistical aspects of this study. This article 
should serve as an excellent ready-reference for those 
interested in China’s population problems from Han 
through T’ang times. (B. R.) 
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A CoMPILED BY JOHANNES BRONDSTED 


GENERAL SreensBerG, AxeEL, Ancient Harvesting Implements, 


Br@NDSTED, JOHANNES, Danmarks Oldtid (Prehistory 
of Denmark). Copenhagen, 1938-40. i (Stone 
Age), 375 pp.; ii (Bronze Age), 304 pp.; iii (Iron 
Age), 338 pp. 3 polychrome maps with 8 pp. text. 

A handbook, synthetic in form and with source 
references, summarizing and discussing the re- 
sults of archaeological research concerning Den- 
mark. 


Gsessine, Gutorm, Norges steinalder (Norway’s 
Stone Age). Oslo, 1945. 527 pp. 


Treats of Norway’s Mesolithic and Neolithic 
cultures, Fosna, Komsa, N¢gstvet, Megalithic, 
Axe-people, Neolithic hunters. 


Curman, Nerman, and SELLING (editors), Tiotusen 
ar i Sverige (Ten Thousand Years in Sweden). 
Stockholm, 1945. 488 pp. 


A profusely illustrated work on Sweden’s anti- 
quity and Middle Ages, published on the occasion 
of the rearrangement and inauguration of Swe- 
den’s principal archaeological museum, “Statens 
historiska Museum,” in Stockholm. In popular 
form the Stone Age is handled by Axel Bagge, 


A Study in Archaeology and Human Geography, 
Copenhagen, 1943. 272 pp. 


This important and comprehensive study is in 
three sections: (1) Experiments to ascertain the 
quality and suitability of the various harvesting 
implements. (2) Description of the archaeological 
material from Denmark and South Sweden. 
(3) Origin and evolution of harvesting imple- 
ments in the Old World. 


Hovaen, Bs@rn, Fra seter til gard (From Mountain- 


Pasture to Farmstead). Oslo, 1947. 364 pp. 


Studies of Norway’s settlement history from 
Neolithic to Iron Age. Among its subjects are 
nomadism in the agriculture of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Age, effects of the climatic change in the 
Early Iron Age, Iron Age habitation in the east 
of Norway, grave finds and prehistoric remains 
in the mountain regions, and the origin and age 
of mountain-pastures. The latter problem still 
awaits definite solution. The author regards some 
of the prehistoric mountain finds in Norway as 
evidence of permanent habitation in those re- 
gions. 


the Bronze Age by Birger Nerman and Andreas Norpmay, C. A., Vapnen i Nordens forntid (Weapons 


Oldeberg, the Iron Age by Holger Arbman, the 
Middle Ages by Carl R. af Ugglas, Wilhelm 
Holmavist and Agnes Geijer, Coins and Medals 
by Nils Ludvig Rasmusson and Bengt Thorde- 
man. The work is prefaced by a section by Sigurd 
Curman on the new museum building and the new 


in Scandinavian Prehistory), in Nordisk Kultur, 
xvii B. Stockholm, 1943. 66 pp. 
Concise, concentrated examination of all forms 


of weapons in Scandinavian antiquity from 
Mesolithic to Viking Age. 


display arrangements. N@riunp, Pout, Klsededragt i Oldtid og Middelalder 


Scurerner, K. E., Crania Norvegica, ii. Oslo, 1946. 
(In English.) 187 pp., 104 photographic plates. 


Publication of Norwegian craniological mate- 
rial from the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages. De- 
scriptions, illustrations and discussions, also com- 
parison with corresponding Scandinavian and 
European material. A closing chapter on the 
Nordic skull and the Nordic race. In this book 
Schreiner, who is Norway’s leading anthropolo- 
gist, summarizes the results of long study. 


1 This bibliography is supplementary to the pub- 
lications mentioned in the text of Professor Brgnd- 
sted’s section on Scandinavia in the Archaeological 
News of the January-March, 1948, number of this 
Journal. See AJA, lii (1948), pp. 221-228. 
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(Dress and cloth in Scandinavian Prehistory and 
Mediaeval Times), in Nordisk Kultur, xv B. 
Stockholm, 1941. 88 pp. 


The author draws the history of Scandinavian 
clothing from Bronze Age to Middle Ages. Much 
new material is included, as for instance the 
clothing of “bog corpses” of Early Iron Age and 
Mediaeval date. A useful survey with important 
literary references. 


THorDEMAN, Benet, Stridsdriikten under forntid och 


medeltid (War-Dress in Prehistoric and Mediae- 
val Times), in Nordisk Kultur, xv B. Stockholm, 
1941. 34 pp. 


Covering the period from the Migrations to 
about a.p. 1400, this study includes new Swedish 
Iron Age (Valsgiirde, Uppland) and Mediaeval 


SCANDINAVIA 


(Visby, Gotland) finds. Good bibliography. 
Thordeman is the author of a leading work on 
mediaeval types of armour (Armour from the 
Battle of Wisby, 1361. Uppsala, 1939). 


Sicurp, Vestfolds Oldtidsminner (Prehistoric 
Monuments in Vestfold), in Arkeologiske lands- 
kapsundersgkelser i Norge, ii (Archaeological 
County-Investigations in Norway). Oslo, 1943. 
752 pp. 


Description of prehistoric monuments and finds 
in Vestfold (the tract southwest of Oslo in South 
Norway). 


Ontmarks, Axe, Gravskeppet (The Grave-Ship). 
Stockholm, 1946. 236 pp. 


This is a study of religious thought and im- 
agination in prehistoric Scandinavia. Starting 
with the ship-formed enclosures and the boat- 
graves in the period between the Bronze Age and 
Viking times, the author examines the idea of the 
grave-ship in its association with religious history. 


Facri, Knut, Pollenanalysen, in Viking, 1945. 73 pp. 


A survey of the technique, method, sources of 
error, and possibilities of pollen analysis. 


Hgec, Ove Arso, Dendrokronologi, in Viking, 1944. 
51 pp. 
A summary of the methods, problems and re- 
sults within the sphere of dendrochronology in 
both America and Europe. 


JACOBSEN, Lis and Err Mourxr, Danmarks Run- 
eindskrifter. Copenhagen, 1941-42. i, Text, 1118 
columns; ii, Illustrations, 450 pls.; iii, Indices, 
106 columns. In collaboration with Anders 
Beeksted and Karl Martin Nielsen. 


Repertory of all Danish runic inscriptions, from 
the Migration period to the Middle Ages. De- 
cipherment and interpretation, lexicon and 
subject-index, bibliography. A standard work. 


Wessén, Exits and Sven B. F. Jansson, Upplands 
Runinskrifter. Stockholm, 1940-46. Vol. i, 488 
pp., 183 pls.; vol. ii, 585 pp., 143 pls. 

Repertory of the runic inscriptions of Uppland 
(Sweden) from Viking and Middle Ages. De- 
cipherment and interpretation. 


Maanus, Norges Innskrifter med de yngre 
runer, i (Norway’s Inscriptions in the later 
Runes). Oslo, 1941. 243 pp. 2 pls. 


Repertory of about a fourth of these inscrip- 
tions in Norway (from Viking and Middle Ages). 
Decipherment, interpretation and dating. Pp. 
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157-176 contain an excursus by Bjgrn Hougen on 
figural decoration and ornamentation. 


MESOLITHIC 


Fazer, Knut, Studies on the Pleistocene of Western 
Norway: iii, Bgmlo. In Bergens Museums Arbok, 
1943. 100 pp. 


Bégmlo is the outermost western island in “the 
Bgmmel archipelago”’ which protects the south- 
ern part of Vestlandet from the ocean (between 
lat. 593 and 60° N.). 

It is possible, according to the author, to estab- 
lish the existence of two habitations. (1.) Ngstvet 
type. This population used great quantities of a 
local greenstone which was quarried in living rock 
and exported, the products being finished else- 
where. No agriculture, except possibly for tempo- 
rary settlements. Time: the end of the Ertebglle 
period in Denmark. This population left when the 
shore-line was situated at about 7 m. (2.) After a 
period during which the shore-line receded to 5 
m., other inhabitants immigrated (the Vespestad 
axe-type). They were farmers and did not export 
greenstone implements. This culture was con- 
temporaneous with the Bronze Age. 


Lipén, Oskar, De flinteggade benspetsarnas nordiska 
kulturfas (The Nordic Cultural Phase of the 
Flint-Edged Bone-Points). Lund, 1942. 129 pp. 
German summary. 


Starting with a description of the bog-find at 
Allerum in Scania, the author gives a survey of 
the Scandinavian and other North-European finds 
of the bone-points with inserted flint edges, 
characterizing their cultural milieu. 


BERTHELSEN, Stenalderbopladser i Sgnder- 
keer og Vejledalen. Bidrag til Kendskabet til den 
mesolitiske Kulturperiode i Sydgstjylland (Stone 
Age Dwelling Places in Sdénderkeer and the Vejle 
Valley. Contributions to our knowledge of the 
Mesolithic period in Southeast Jutland). Copen- 
hagen, 1944. 78 pp. 23 pls. German summary. 


Description of 53 new stations belonging to the 
Mesolithic Jutish “Gudenaa Culture” and of one 
(“Springbjerg”’) somewhat earlier (Tardenoisian). 
A stone paving (at Abildgaard) may be a grave. 


NEOLITHIC 


IveRsEN, JoHANNES, Landnam i Danmarks Stenalder 
(Land Occupation in Denmark’s Stone Age), in 
Danmarks geologiske Unders¢ggelse, ii, 66. Copen- 
hagen 1941. 65 pp. Danish and English. 


This is a very important pollen-analytical 
study of the influence of the farmer culture on 
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vegetational development. Pollen diagrams show 
in the beginning of the Neolithic a rather sudden 
recession for the forest and a corresponding ad- 
vance for herbaceous pollen, including “Plantago 
lanceolata” and “Plantago major,” plants which 
everywhere accompany grain-growing peoples. 
Thus the pollen diagrams illustrate directly how 
the first land-tillers cleared the forest and laid out 
fields and pastures. 


Gsessinc, GutorM, Yngre Steinalder i Nord-Norge 


(Neolithic Times in Northern Norway). Oslo, 
1942. 485 pp. English summary. 


This outstanding work not only gives a detailed 
description of artifact types and stations (the 
first 350 pp.) but also discusses chronology, art, 
occupations, etc. Important and interesting is 
the author’s insistence that prehistoric northern 
Norway should be viewed in wide Arctic perspec- 
tive as part of an enormous polar ring of con- 
sanguineous occupational cultures, whose chief 
mutual characteristics are: the use of slate; knowl- 
edge of the seal harpoon and of the skin boat; the 
comb-pottery style; certain motives in pictorial 
art, and some forms of axes. Gjessing also deals 
with this “circumpolar” zone in Acta Arctica, ii 
(1944). 


THORVILDSEN, Knup, Dyssetidens Gravfund i Dan- 


mark (The Grave Finds of the Dolmen Period in 
Denmark), in Aarbgger, 1941. 65 pp. French sum- 
mary. 

The author shows with regard to grave finds 
and pottery that Denmark in the Early Neo- 
lithic period may be divided into two regions, 
north and south. 


Lipén, Oskar, Sydsvensk stenalder belyst av fynden 


pa boplatserna i Jonstorp (South-Swedish Stone 
Age in the Light of the Finds from the Jonstorp- 
Stations). Lund, 1938-40. i, 210 pp.; ii, 229 pp. 


In Scania, according to the author, hunting 
and fishing Ertebglle-people lived during the 
Danish dolmen period side by side with peasants. 
Later on during the Neolithic period these people 
disappear, leaving the land to their successors, 
new men with a new culture. 


Gos, P. V., Studier over den jydske Enkeltgravskul- 


tur (Studies of the Jutish Single-Grave Culture), 
in Aarbgger, 1944. 282 pp. French summary. 


Detailed typological examination of the arti- 
fact types of this important Stone-Age culture 
and its grave forms. Of particular interest is the 
novel and independent grouping of axes and clay 
vessels. Light is thrown upon the significance of 


the Eastern-Danish Single-Grave culture. A 
short survey is included of the related culture 
groups in Europe. The author assumes that there 
was a common origin for all “cord-pottery” cul- 
tures and agrees with those workers who place this 
origin in the southeast, south Russia with the 
adjoining Asiatic steppe country. 


Jonannes, Til h¢gfjellets forhistorie (Contribu- 


tions to the Prehistory of the Mountain Lands), 
in Bergens Museums Skrifter no. 21. Bergen, 
1942. 96 pp. French sunmary. 


Description of the habitation on “Sumtangen” 
on Finsevatn, Hardangervidda, Southwest Nor- 
way. This hunting station was inhabited through- 
out a very long period of time (from Neolithic 
times right up to the present day). The Neolithic 
implements were of flint and quartzite; the flint 
must have been conveyed up into the mountain 
region from the coastal region. 


Rypseck, Orrto, Skeletgraven i Bickaskog (sittande 


huklige) och dess Alder (“The Skeletal Tomb of 
Bickaskog and its Date), in Meddelanden fran 
Lunds Univ. historiska Museum, 1945. 44 pp. 
German summary. 


This famous grave, found in 1939 in Scania by 
Folke Hansen and now displayed in Statens his- 
toriska Museum, Stockholm, in the Mesolithic 
Department, consists of a well-preserved skeleton 
which had been placed in the squatting position. 
Grave furniture: a bone point with inserted 
flint edges and a bone knife, both Mesolithic types. 
Rydbeck subjects this grave-find to a critical 
study and dates it to a fairly late phase of the 
Neolithic, claiming that the Mesolithic types of 
implements were in use down through the Late 
Stone Age. 


BRONZE AGE 


Bronoum, H. C., Danmarks Bronzealder (Denmark’s 


Bronze Age). 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1943-46. 235, 
276, and 283 pp. English summary to i-ii. 


When the planned fourth and last volume ap- 
pears in the near future this work will be a richly 
illustrated repertory of all Denmark’s Bronze 
Age finds. In vol. ii the author argues in favour of 
the opinion that in Denmark the Bronze Age 
population was a primitive peasant community 
with no great social differences (cf. the same au- 
thor in Acta Archaeologica, 1943 and 1944). 


Broxoum, H. C., and MarcretHe Costumes of 


the Bronze Age in Denmark. Copenhagen, 1940. 
172 pp., 4 pls. 
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An exposition of the famous Danish garments 
from Bronze-Age oak coffins from archaeological 
and technical points of view. Profusely illustrated. 


O.pEeBerG, ANDREAS, Metallteknik under férhistorisk 


Tid (Metal Technique in Prehistoric Times). i, 
Lund, 1942, 243 pp., 5 pls.; ii, Lund, 1948, 373 
pp., 15 pls. German summaries. 


The following subjects are discussed and 
treated at length: natural occurrence and work- 
ing in prehistoric times in Europe and the Orient 
of copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
silver, and gold; alloys in Scandinavia; Scan- 
dinavian finds elucidating metal crafts; mechan- 
ical working; casting. In addition, excursuses 
with microphotographic and spectral analyses as 
well as chemical analyses, by specialists. The 
book is a leading work within its sphere. 


Harr, Gupmonp, Forhistoriske Plovfurer i Jylland 


(Prehistoric Plough Furrows in Jutland), in Aar- 
bgger, 1941. 10 pp. French summary. 


Demonstration of furrows made by the pre- 
historic plough (ard) under Iron Age villages and 
under a tumulus (Vesterlund) of the Early 
Bronze Age, the latter being evidence of the exist- 
ence of the plough in Denmark in or before 
Bronze Age II. 


Auruin, Cart-AxEL, Studien zu den bronzezeitlichen 


Felszeichnungen von Skane (Studies of the Rock 
Carvings from the Bronze Age in Scania), i-ii. 
Lund, 1945. 251 pp., 85 pls. 


The first detailed and inclusive description of 
the Bronze Age rock carvings in Scania, southern- 
most Sweden, accompanied by a large number of 
excellent illustrations. 


Fert, Eva and Perr, Sydvestnorske Helleristninger 


(Southwest Norwegian Rock Carvings). Stavan- 
ger, 1941. 161 pp., 82 pls. French summary. 


Repertory of the rock carvings in the South- 
west-Norwegian counties of Rogaland and Lista. 
Introductory remarks on technique and topog- 
raphy. In addition to the description there are 
short sections on the composition and age of the 
carvings. 


HomMERBERG, SiGGE, Hallstattidens relativa kron- 


ology, i. Hallstatt A och B. Lund, 1946, 155 pp. 


A comparative study of some large hoards from 
Hallstatt A and B from Italy, Central Europe 
and North Europe. In particular the author ex- 
amines the relation between what he calls “the 
Swiss complex” and Northern Europe. 


IRON AGE 


Moserc, Cart-Axen, Zonengliederungen der vor- 


christlichen Eisenzeit in Nordeuropa (Zonal Par- 
tition of the Earliest Iron Age in Northern Eu- 
rope). Lund, 1941. 246 pp., 24 pls. 


The author deals with the archaeological mate- 
rial in Northern Europe, from Bronze Age Period 
V to the Roman Iron Age. He makes divisions in- 
to certain geographical provinces or zones and 
examines their mutual connections. Explanations 
of the many areas devoid of finds are discussed 
and the suggestion of large-scale migrations is 
rejected; for it would seem that population-con- 
tinuity may be assumed for regions with a suffi- 
cient number of finds to enable more or less con- 
fident conclusions to be drawn. 


Haves, T. Dannevic, Blesterbruk og myrjern. Stu- 


dier i den gamla jernvinna i det ¢stenfjelske 
Norge (Pit-Smelting and Bog Iron Ore. Studies 
of the Old Iron Industry in Eastern Norway), 
in Universitetets Oldsaksamlings Skrifter, iii. 
Oslo, 1946. 221 pp. 


Investigation of the earliest extraction of iron 
in Norway, from the 3rd cent. B.c. to the Viking 
Age. The author believes that the art of produc- 
ing iron reached Norway partly from Denmark 
(Jylland) and partly from Sweden. In the 3rd 
and 4th cent. of our era iron extracting spread 
all over south Norway. In the Viking Age the 
technique was complete as from even the 5th- 
6th cent. the iron masters had learned the art of 
hardening iron into steel. 


Harr, GupMuND, En seenket og hzevet Jernaldersbo- 


plads ved Ringkjgbing Fjord (A Sunken and 
Raised Iron Age Dwelling Site at Ringkjgbing 
Fjord), in Meddelanden fran Lunds Univ. Geo- 
grafiska Institution, no. 194. Lund, 1942. 14 pp. 
English summary. 


The excavation of remnants of a village in west- 
ern Jutland from the Roman Iron Age disclosed 
a layer of clay covering the cultural deposit and 
so indicating a submergence after the Roman 
period, followed by a later land-rising. Submer- 
gences alternating with emergences are known on 
many parts of the North Sea coasts, but con- 
tinuity and contemporaneity between these local 
phenomena have not so far been established. 


Oserc, Herse, Guldbrakteaterna fran Nordens Folk- 


vandringstid (The Golden Bracteates of the 
Migration Period in the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries). Stockholm, 1942. 310 pp., 13 pls. 
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A thorough and detailed division of the Scan- 
dinavian bracteates into numerous sections and 
groups. In addition, an examination of the vari- 
ous bracteate regions (5 Swedish, 5 Norwegian, 
4 Danish), and remarks on chronology and inter- 
pretation. 


Lrypavist, SuNE, Gotlands Bildsteine (Figured Stones 


of Gotland), i-ii. Stockholm, 1941-42. 151 and 
147 pp., 71 pls. 


Profusely illustrated publication of the famous 
Gotland figured stones. i, Forms, figures, orna- 
mentation, dating, historical background. ii, 
Systematic description of the various monuments. 
These stones belong to the period 5th—11th cent., 
principally in the 5th, 8th and 11th centuries. 


Axsrre, Nis, The Occident and the Orient in the Art 


of the Seventh Century. i, The British Isles, 
1943, 135 pp.; ii, Lombard Italy, 1945, 122 pp.; 
iii, The Merovingian Empire, 1947, 172 pp. In 
Kungl. Vetterhets Hist. och Antikv. Akademiens 
Handlingar, 56, 1-3. Stockholm. 


In i the author gives a searching analysis of 
Anglo-Saxon and Irish art in its heyday; in ii he 
examines the flow of styles in the Lombardic art 
of North Italy (including the 8th century) as 
well as in Byzantine and Oriental ornamentation; 
in ili he treats of Celtic and Germanic orna- 
mental art. In conclusion he returns to Scandi- 
navian styles, which he determines chronologically 
(Salin’s Style II to 7th cent.). 


GABRIELSSON, RuBEN, Kompositionsformer i senkel- 


tisk orneringsstil, sedda mot bakgrunden av den 
allmiin-europeiske konstutvecklingen (Composi- 
tion Forms in Late Celtic Ornamentation Style, 
Seen against the Background of the General De- 
velopment of European Art). Stockholm, 1945. 
181 pp. English summary. 


An important and independent work which 
brings into discussion all the problems of Mero- 
vingian styles throughout Europe. Offers interest- 
ing comparisons with Aberg’s corresponding work 
above. Cf. the discussion between these two 
scientists in Fornviinnen, 1945 and 1946. 


Arwipsson, GretA, Valsgirde 6. Uppsala, 1942. 


152 pp., 46 pls. In German. 


Description of the sixth grave in the famous 
Valsgiirde cemetery bank in Gamla Uppsala, 
north of Uppsala, with the many rich boat graves 
of Vendel and Viking times. Boat-grave 6 (8th 
century) contained a “full-dress” helmet, 3 
shields, several richly ornamented swords, riding 


harness and domestic utensils, (a bowl and two 
cups of glass). 


Arwinsson, Greta, Vendelstile. Email und Glas im 


7.-8. Jahrhundert. Uppsala, 1942. 136 pp., 8 pls. 


New and important studies on the Scandi- 
navian ornamentation of the Late Iron Age. The 
author sets up five “Vendel styles,” A-E, of 
which A-B most nearly correspond to Salin II; 
C-E nearest to Salin III. Novel, and undoubtedly 
right, is the setting up of Style D, which is eighth 
century and may be localized mainly to southern 
Scandinavia; it occupies itself with enamel inlay 
in bronze and, in Arwidsson’s opinion, is depend- 
ent on Frankish style impulses. The section on 
glass production in the seventh and eight cen- 
turies is noteworthy. 


Forssanver, J.-E., Irland-Oseberg, in Meddelanden 


fran Lunds Univ. historiska Museum, 1943. 110 
pp. In German. 


The author examines the relation between Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon ornament of the eighth century 
on the one side, and Scandinavian styles of the 
eighth and ninth (Salin’s Style III and Oseberg) 
on the other. He considers that the principal pre- 
requisites for the Vendel Style D argued by Greta 
Arwidsson (see above) are to be found in Eng- 
land and Ireland, not in the Frankish empire. 


Orstn, Pir, Die Saxe von Valsgiirde, i. Uppsala, 
1945. 124 pp., 24 pls. 


Study of the one-edge swords (saxes) and scab- 
bards from Valsgiirde cemetery in Gamla Upp- 
sala, Uppland, and of other swords and scab- 
bards of the same type. Careful examination of 
questions of dating, both in Scandinavia and on 
the Continent. Analysis of Vendel Style C (see 
above), which is dated to the first half of the 
eighth century. 


VIKING AGE 


ArsMaN, Houcer, Birka. Untersuchungen und Stu- 


dien; i-ii, Die Griiber. Uppsala 1940-43. 529 pp., 
287 pls. 


Monumental descriptive publication of 1166 
grave finds from the Viking town of Birka on the 
island of Bjérké in Lake Miilar. Most of these 
graves were excavated by the late Dr. Hjalmar 
Stolpe (between 1877 and 1895). The finds come 
from various cemeteries round about the town 
and “castle” of Birka and altogether form the 
largest existing grave-complex of Scandinavian. 
Viking times. 
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Geiser, Birka. Untersuchungen und Studien; 


iii, Die Textilfunde aus den Griibern. Uppsala, 
1938. 191 pp., 40 pls. 


The third volume of the Birka work (above) 
dealing with the textiles found in the graves, wool, 
cotton, silk etc., ribbons, embroidery, and trim- 
mings. In addition, an excursus on the Scandi- 
navian dress of Viking times as elucidated by the 
Birka finds and continental (Frankish) compara- 
tive material. 


Asere, Nuss, Keltiska och orientaliska stilinflytelser i 


Vikingatidens nordiska konst (Celtic and Oriental 
Influences of Style in Scandinavian Art of the 
Viking Period). Stockholm, 1941. 99 pp. English 


summary. 


Celtic style elements: forms of ears and noses 
of the animals, the drawn-out spirals at the eyes, 
pairs of birds, diagonal patterns, scroll-influenced 
animal motives, andothers. Oriental elements: leaf 
plumes in the tails and neck tufts of the animals, 
the dotted background pattern, dot-crowned 
strokes and lines, palmettes, etc. Among the 
oriental motives the author groups things such as 
the Jelling lion and the quadrupeds and birds on 
the caskets from Cammin and Bamberg. 


SkovManD, Roar, De danske Skattefund fra Vikin- 
getiden og den eeldste Middelalder indtil omkring 


1150 (The Danish Treasure Hoards from the 
Viking Age and the Earliest Mediaeval Times to 
ca. 1150), in Aarbgger, 1942. 265 pp. French sum- 
mary. 


Monograph on the hoard finds with a detailed 
discussion of their dating, historical and mercan- 


tile significance and stylistic character. An ex- 
tremely thorough and useful paper, advancing 
equally the archaeological, historical and numis- 
matic viewpoints. 


Houcen, Bsgrn, Osebergfunnets billedvevy (The 


Woven Figured Textiles in the Oseberg Find), 
in Viking, 1940, 31 pp., 1 pl. German summary. 


Woven figured friezes intended for mural dec- 
oration were found in the famous ship at Ose- 
berg in south Norway, ninth century, not intact 
but in fragments (25 to 30 pieces). They display 
rows of vehicles, horses, riders, walking men and 
women. One fragment is interpreted by Hougen 
as representing the famous battle of Braavalla. 
Particularly interesting are the many pictures of 
men’s and women’s garments. 


Suereric, Haaxon, (ed.), Viking Antiquities in Great 


Britain and Ireland, i-v. Oslo, 1940. i, Haakon 
Shetelig, An Introduction to the Viking History 
of Western Europe, 164 pp.; ii, Sigurd Grieg, 
Viking Antiquities in Scotland, 206 pp.; iii, Johs. 
Bge, Norse Antiquities in Ireland, 137 pp.; iv, 
Anathon Bjgrn and Haakon Shetelig, Viking 
Antiquities in England, With a Supplement of 
Viking Antiquities on the Continent of Western 
Europe, 134 pp.; v, Jan Petersen, British Antiqui- 
ties of the Viking Period Found in Norway, 214 
pp. 


An unusually helpful, descriptive, and richly 
illustrated corpus, got together by erudite Nor- 
wegian students of the Viking Age (see also 
Hakon Shetelig, “The Viking Graves in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” in Acta Archaeologica, 
1945). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dorotuy Hannan Cox, Editor 


CHATEAUX TURCS DU BospPHORE by Albert Gabriel. 
Mémoires de |’Institut Francais d’Archéologie de 
Stamboul, vi. E. de Boccard, Paris, 1943. Pp. 125, 
figs. 64, 3 folding plates and 32 reproductions of 
photographs in pocket. 


The Turkish castles of Constantinople and the 
Bosporus, imposing landmarks remembered by every 
traveler, are the subject of this authoritative mono- 
graph by the recognized master of Seljuk and Ottoman 
architecture, Professor Gabriel of the Collége de 
France. In 1928 and 1929 he made his field studies and 
was preparing to publish, but laid his notes aside on 
learning that publication of these monuments by other 
scholars was imminent. But the studies by Sidney Toy 
“The Castles of the Bosporus” in Archaeologia, vol. 
80, 1930) and by Hans Hégg (Tiirkenburgen an Bos- 
porus und Hellespont, Dresden, 1932) proved to be so 
inadequate from the archaeological point of view and 
so different in plan and scope from his own project 
that Gabriel returned to the subject. He has now pro- 
duced a volume which will delight travelers and resi- 
dents of Istanbul as well as students of military archi- 
tecture. His treatment is reasonably complete without 
being overburdened with detail, and scholarly without 
being too technical for non-professional readers. 

The three principal fortresses, Anadolu Hisar and 
Rumeli Hisar on the Bosporus and Yedikule or the 
Castle of Seven Towers, situated near the Marmora 
end of the mighty city wall of Constantinople, are 
treated in considerable detail. The present condition of 
each is described, its construction is studied, and its 
history is briefly narrated. The defenses of the upper 
Bosporus, represented primarily by the “Genoese” 
Castle at Anadolu Kavak, are dealt with summarily. 
A sketch-map shows the geographical location of the 
monuments studied. The text is profusely illustrated 
with measured plans, elevations and cross-sections of 
gates and towers, and sketches. Three large drawings 
in perspective present convincing reconstructions of 
the chief monuments. In a pocket at the end of the 
volume are the plates with fourteen well-chosen photo- 
graphs of Anadolu Hisar, thirty-two of Rumeli Hisar, 
six of the “Genoese” Castle, and twenty-two of 
Yedikule. On every page there is evidence of compre- 
hensive and critical use of the pertinent literature: in- 
scriptions, chronicles, travelers’ accounts, descriptions 
old and new, and old drawings. 

An introduction of five pages discusses the role of 
the castles in the defense of the Bosporus up to the 
17th century, when their usefulness was over and more 


modern fortifications were built. Twenty pages are 
devoted to Anadolu Hisar, the earliest in date, a 
thoroughly mediaeval fortress with keep and bailey 
built by Sultan Bayezid I in the 1390’s. Some sixty 
years later a second curtain wall with embrasures for 
cannon was added by Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror, 
presumably at the time when he was building the 
sister castle at Rumeli Hisar directly opposite on the 
European shore. 

To the much better preserved Rumeli Hisar almost 
half the book (forty-seven pages) is devoted. Its three 
colossal towers, rivalled in size only by the famous 
donjon of Coucy, are described and illustrated in de- 
tail. Toy’s assertion that the construction is largely 
Byzantine is refuted effectively by reference both to 
structural detail and to contemporary records. There 
is no evidence whatever that any fortification existed 
on the site before 1452, several contemporary sources 
give extended accounts of the construction during the 
spring and summer of that year. An inscription of 
Zaghanos Pasha on the tower which he built confirms 
the chronicles, and the masonry technique is charac- 
teristically Turkish. The view of Toy that apertures in 
the barbican at the water’s edge were entrances to a 
sort of garage for galleys is shown to be untenable, for 
the bases of these arched openings are several meters 
above water level. Actually they were embrasures for 
the bronze cannon whose enormous stone projectiles 
were fired across the 800-yard channel toward Anadolu 
Hisar with its similar battery. The cannon of Rumeli 
Hisar made the unauthorized passage of ships so peril- 
ous that the castle acquired the name ““Bogaz Kesen” 
or “Throat (i.e. narrows) Cutter,” which is still cur- 
rently used by Turks. 

The Castle of Seven Towers (Yedikule) is partly 
Byzantine in construction; one of its five sides, with 
two of its towers, is formed by the Golden Gate of the 
Byzantine land wall of Constantinople. In 1447-48 
Mehmed the Conqueror incorporated the Golden Gate 
in a five-sided fortress built within the wall to serve as 
headquarters for his garrison and protection for his 
treasure. The geometry of the pentagonal plan of 
Yedikule is clearly explained and shows evidence of 
familiarity with contemporary European develop- 
ments in military engineering. 

Throughout the study the author writes with erudi- 
tion and moderation, discussing thoughtfully all points 
which he regards as important or debatable. His con- 
clusions are almost invariably convincing. One of the 
most interesting is that all of the larger towers origi- 
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nally had high conical roofs of timber covered with 
lead. In short, the Turkish castles of Istanbul and the 
Bosporus have at last received the expert attention 
which their historical importance and impressive re- 
mains have demanded. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Gabriel will be able to round out his work on Ottoman 
military architecture in the Istanbul area with a study 
of the defenses of the Old Seraglio, residence of the 
sultans for five hundred years. 

Princeton Universiry Watrer L. Wricut, Jr. 


La Era Nanoa, by J. Verdeja Sousse. Pp. 107, figs. 29. 
Mexico City, author publ., 1945. 


A mathematical and chronological fantasy, glorify- 
ing the tribe of the Aztecs and their predecessors, with- 
out relation to archaeological knowledge. 

UNIVERSITY G. KuBLER 


ARRAIAL DO T1yuco CripADE DE DIAMANTINA, by Aires 
da Mata Machado Filho (Publicgacées do Servico do 
Patriménio Histérico e Artistico Nacional, no. 12). 
Pp. 221, figs. $37. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Edu- 
cacao e Satide, 1944. 


Documents, description, and pen drawings of the 
colonial monuments of the District of Diamantina in 
Brazil. 


Ya.e UNIVERSITY G. 


DE IcrEJAs No BisPapo DE MARIANA 
(Servigo do Patriménio Histérico e Artistico Na- 
cional, no. 13), by Cénego Raimundo Trinadade. 
Pp. 379. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Educacao e 
Satde, 1945. 


Register and digest of documents for colonial ec- 
clesiastical history and monuments in the Bishopric of 
Mariana. 

Yate UNIVERSITY G. 
Papre Jesurno po Monte Carme.o (Servico do 

Patriménio Histéricoe Artistico Nacional, no. 14), 

by Mario de Andrade, Pp. xi+194, figs. 2, pls. 44. 

Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Educagao e Safide, 

1945. 


Biography and analysis of the oeuvre of the colonial 
South Brazilian musician, painter, and architect 
(1774-1820). 


Yate UNIVERSITY G. 


TELLO: VINGT CAMPAGNES DE FOUILLEs (1877-1933). 
By André Parrot. Pp. 368, 62 figs. and 32 pls. 
Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 1948. 1200 fr. 


This is the most exhaustive treatment that has ever 
been given any site in Mesopotamia and is a model of 
its kind. It is a full account of the French excavations 
at Tello from 1877 to 1933 by one who participated in 
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the excavations as Director of the nineteenth and 
twentieth campaigns and is today France’s leading 
archaeologist. Of all the sites in Mesopotamia none has 
shed so much light on the ancient Sumerians as Tello 
and in this volume we have a detailed account of the 
many campaigns that have all but exhausted the site. 
Part 1 is devoted to the geography of the site and a 
historical sketch of the several expeditions, while 
Part 1 presents the findings of the excavations and 
the light that they shed on the ancient city of Lagash, 
modern Tello. These finds are presented in historical 
order so that we have a complete account of the city 
from its founding in the Al-Ubaid period down to its 
fall at the hands of Hammurabi of Babylon, shortly 
after which it was completely deserted until the second 
century, when it experienced a brief revival, as the last 
chapter indicates. The volume is completely docu- 
mented and profusely illustrated with $2 plates and 62 
full pages of plans and line drawings. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be familiar to most readers from previ- 
ous publications, but it is important to have them 
collected here, along with a goodly number of new 
illustrations. Of particular interest are the many il- 
lustrations of seal impressions, arranged in historical 
order, with a number of examples from each period. 
Wherever there are important differences among schol- 
ars as to the interpretation of the finds, these are given; 
and Parrot ends with his own interpretation, which of 
course has the advantage of surveying all the material 
in its proper perspective. The volume ends with a 
complete bibliography of 40 pages and a chronological 
chart. 

There is little to criticize in the volume. Since Par- 
rot feels that the low chronologists have not yet made 
good their case, he sticks to the older chronology that 
dates Hammurabi about 1950 B.c., which is assuredly 
too early. His reading of some of the proper names will 
not be acceptable to most Sumerologists today and he 
is not always consistent with himself; for example, on 
page 296 he recognizes that Utu is the Sumerian name 
of the sun-god and yet in proper names he reads 
Babbar. Nannar is now regularly read Nanna and 
patesi should definitely be read ensi. One notable ab- 
sence from the Bibliography is Thorkild Jacobsen, 
The Sumerian King List (1989). 

University of Toronto THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Die ALTERE Kuprer-STEINnzEIT PALASTINAS UND DER 
BANDKERAMISCHE KULTURKREIS, by A. Jirku. Pp. 
17, pls. 11. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1941. 


The purpose of this essay, independently published, 
“4s to prove that there were close relations between the 
older Chalcolithic of Palestine, which falls into the 
period 4000-3400 s.c., and the cultural complex of 
Bandkeramik in southern Europe” (p. 5). This some- 
what adventurous thesis is soberly developed, an 
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initial sketch of the bibliography and chronology of 
the Bandkeramik of southeastern Europe and the 
Ghassulian of Palestine is followed by 29 individual 
comparisons, each illustrated by exact references and 
photographs or drawings. In general Jirku’s account 
of the Ghassulian and its chronology is correct; we can 
now date it more precisely, thanks especially to the 
excavations of Father Roland de Vaux at Tell el- 
Far‘ah northeast of NAblus in central Palestine. Be- 
tween Ghassulian and the Esraelon culture of G. Er- 
nest Wright (Tell el-Far‘ah IT) we must insert the cul- 
ture of Tell el-Far‘ah I and Beth-shan XVIII, which is 
shown by the evidence of foreign pottery imported 
into Egypt to have been roughly synchronous with the 
settlement of Ma‘adeh from the Middle Gerzean of 
Egypt. To be sure, this interval was correctly indicated 
in my own account of 1935, with almost the same 
chronology (JPOS, xv, p. 205), as well as by Wright 
(The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Brone Age, New Haven, 1937 —not 
1936, as stated by Jirku on p. 9, n. 35). Jirku has, 
however, carefully omitted all reference to my own 
work and that of Wright on the chronology of Ghas- 
sulian (now vindicated throughout by the excavations 
since 1945 at Tell el-Far‘ah and Khirbet Kerak), which 
is extremely curious, since he accepts my chronology of 
1932-35 without diverging from it more than a century 
in any case (despite the fact that my chronology was 
still rejected by most of the older scholars then active 
in this field!). The explanation for such cavalier dis- 
dain is very simple, he and I quarreled violently over a 
matter of principle in 1932, and since then our relations 
have been very strained. Needless to say, scholarly 
objectivity is not improved by allowing personal feel- 
ings to obtrude themselves into one’s attitude toward 
scholarly questions. 

Unfortunately, the chronology of Vinéa and other 
sites where Bandkeramik appears, is still very uncer- 
tain, though a date in the third millennium seems 
pretty well fixed. Moreover, the pottery of Early 
Bronze and Chalcolithic in Asia Minor is not examined 
at all in the present study. In Syria during the fourth 
millennium we find ceramic cultures with strong Meso- 
potamian affinities, which diverge widely from both 
Ghassulian and Bandkeramik. These two cultures are 
therefore so widely separated historically that the 
affinities exhibited in some detail by Jirku must re- 
main a riddle until our knowledge of the archaeology 
of the Balkans has been stratigraphically and com- 
paratively developed to a point where we can be sure 
of our ground in dealing with the chronology of Band- 
keramik. The parallels cited by Jirku are in part very 
striking: nos. 1 and 2, 13 and 21, and especially the 
house-urn of no. 20 are good; nos. 4 and 10, 14 and 
26 are fair; most of the others are rather weak, if not 
definitely poor, while a few are quite erroneous (e.g., 
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nos. 7, 8, 9, 12, 24, 27). The author has thus given 
us a teasing problem, which only the future can solve, 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY W. F. Ausricur 


En-Nassen. Vol. i., ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HistoricaL Resuuts, by Chester Charlton McCown 
with contributions by James Muilenberg, J. C. 
Wampler, Dietrich von Bothmer, and Margaret Har- 
rison. Pp. xxii +339; 112 pls.; 74 figs. and 7 tables 
in text; folded map. Vol. ii., THe Porrery, by 
Joseph Carson Wampler with a chapter by C. C. 
McCown. Pp. xvi+186; 90 pls. Berkeley and New 
Haven, Palestine Institute of Pacific School of Re- 
ligion and American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1947. $18.75. 


These volumes are the long-awaited definitive re- 
port of the excavations at the small mound of Tell 
en-Nasbeh, located about 8 miles north of Jerusalem. 
The work was carried on by the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion (Berkeley, Calif.) during five campaigns between 
1926 and 1935. The late Dr. W. F. Badé served as 
Director, with Dr. C. S. Fisher of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem assisting dur- 
ing the first two seasons. Dr. Badé’s death in 1936 
left the burden of publication to Dr. C. C. McCown 
and to Mr. J. C. Wampler; the latter was a member of 
the staff during the last three campaigns. Considering 
the difficulties under which Dr. McCown as Editor 
had to work, the result is an achievement for which he 
and his collaborators deserve high praise. 

- The chief difficulty in handling the excavated mate- 
rial is the fact that the debris on the mound was thin 
and very mixed. Clear evidence of stratification was 
found only in a small section at the southwest. Two 
architectural levels, dating between the eleventh to 
eighth and the seventh to sixth centuries respectively, 
were found in this section. Within them the reviewer 
noted occasional homogeneous groups of pottery which 
date to the early part of their respective periods, in- 
dicating the existence of at least two phases within 
each level; and Mr. Wampler was able to add further 
evidence for subdivision from his study of the archi- 
tecture (see vol. i, pp. 179 ff., 223 ff.). Yet this in- 
formation is of limited value only, since most of the 
discoveries have to be dated by other means. 

The occupational history of the mound is, however, 
quite clear. From a number of caves, tombs and scat- 
tered sherds on the mound it is evident that the first 
settlement was established during the first phase of 
the Early Bronze Age. Cave Room 68 may possibly 
be earlier, though this is uncertain. No architectural 
remains of the period were recovered; in fact the site 
appears to have been abandoned during E. B. II and, 
apart from a few scattered sherds, to show no further 
evidence of occupation for some 1500 years. The main 
period of the town’s history falls within the Iron Age. 
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No objects of this age are to be dated much before 
1100 B.c.; consequently the reestablishment of the 
town probably occurred not earlier than the late 
twelfth century. Stamped jar handles of the eighth to 
early sixth centuries indicate that, unlike Bethel some 
four miles farther north, the site was a part of the 
Judean kingdom. But like Bethel it was not so devas- 
tated by the Babylonian armies in 588-7 B.c. that it 
remained unoccupied throughout the following pe- 
riod, as did many of the towns farther south. The 
pottery from the site will now form one of the chief 
sources for our knowledge of Palestinian ceramics in 
the sixth to fourth centuries B.c., a period hitherto 
very obscure. The mound ceased to be occupied to any 
extent toward the end of this age, though Hellenistic- 
Roman and Byzantine tombs indicate that people still 
resided in the neighborhood. Mr. Wampler is inclined 
to date the end of the mound’s occupation in the fifth 
century B.c., while the reviewer would date it in the 
fourth century (see vol. i, pp. 186, 226 f.). 

Tell en-Nasbeh, we may thus say, was a small, com- 
paratively poor, provincial town in the tribal area of 
Benjamin, one of a large number established by Israel 
in the hill country of central Palestine during the 
twelfth to eleventh centuries. During the eleventh 
century it was fortified with a rubble wall about one 
meter in average thickness. The most important dis- 
covery was that of the tremendous fortifications which 
replaced this earlier defensive system. A solid wall, 
averaging over 4 m. in width, with retaining walls in 
certain areas, nine or ten rectangular towers, and 
plastered exterior, made of the whole one of the strong- 
est fortifications in Palestine. At the northeast a 
double gate, protected by a massive tower, is the best 
preserved gate yet found in the country. South of it 
were the remains of an earlier gate with a triple en- 
trance. Megiddo, a much larger site, has the only 
comparable fortification which is approximately con- 
temporary. Its “Solomonic” wall, though more meticu- 
lously built, is not quite so massive (ca. 3.6 m. in 
width); it also has an earlier triple gate and a later 
double one (Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo, i, pp. 28 
ff., 74 ff.). The sites of Debir, Beth-shemesh and 
Shechem, on the other hand, were provided with 
double or casemate walls during the tenth century; 
these were less massive and difficult to build. Un- 
fortunately, the date of the Tell en-Nasbeh wall and 
gates is not fixed as definitely as one could wish. Pot- 
tery found within it was dated about 900 B.c. by Pére 
Vincent, and this undoubtedly is the general period. 
The evidence on which Vincent based his conclusion 
is, however, not presented (vol. i, pp. 194 f.); we have 
to rely on his reported judgment. 

The problem immediately arises as to why this small 
provincial town was provided with one of the strong- 
est defensive systems in all Palestine. In seeking an 
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answer our attention immediately turns to the ac- 
counts of the wars between Israel and Judah during 
the late tenth and early ninth centuries, especially 
to the incident recorded in I Kings 15: 16-22. Baasha, 
king of Israel, began to fortify the nearby Ramah 
“that he might not suffer any to go out or come in to 
Asa king of Judah.” With the help of Ben-hadad of 
Damascus, Asa was able to stop this operation, and 
instead fortified Geba and Mizpah as protective meas- 
ures against Israel. In the light both of the geography 
of the region and of the discoveries at Tell en-Nasbeh, 
it would appear that this site must certainly have 
been ancient Mizpah. Yet the matter is not as simple 
as this; it is one of the most debated points in the field 
of Palestinian topography. The problem is thoroughly 
and ably discussed in vol. i, chaps. ii-iv, by Prof. 
James Muilenburg. During the past century there 
have been numerous treatments and opinions pub- 
lished on the subject, but today the discussion seems 
largely to have narrowed to those who believe the site 
is Mizpah and those who believe it is probably the 
Ataroth which existed on the northern border of 
Benjamin. W. F. Albright is the chief protagonist of 
the latter view. His arguments are subjected to careful 
study by Muilenburg, who nonetheless concludes that 
Mizpah is the more probable candiate. In the opinion 
of the reviewer the evidence is conflicting and insuffi- 
ciently clear to enable one to take a position (see BA, 
x, no. 4, pp. 73 ff.). I would make only one meth- 
odological criticism of Muilenburg’s excellent treat- 
ment of this problem. This is his assumption that if'a 
document can be proved late, its reliability as a wit- 
ness to topographical and historical data can auto- 
matically be set aside (e.g., his treatment of Judg. 
20-21 and his statement that “the Ezra-Nehemiah 
references are omitted from consideration since they 
are so obviously the work of the Chronicler’’). It is en- 
tirely conceivable, on the other hand, that some earlier 
documents may be less reliable than some later ones! 
The burden of proof in each case would seem to lie 
with the historian rather than with a subjective cor- 
relation of reliability and chronology. 

Next in importance to the great wall was ‘the dis- 
covery of numerous datable groups of pottery in 
tombs, caves, cisterns and silos (vol. i, chaps. viii- 
xii). Especial'y significant are four tombs of the tenth 
to ninth centuries B.c., and several cisterns of the sixth 
to fourth centuries. The chronological treatment of 
these groups is carefully and excellently done. Only one 
general criticism might be offered. Mr. Wampler de- 
veloped a statistical method of dating by elaborate, 
comparative charts or graphs. He attempts to plot by 
comparative study the chronological spread of each 
pottery type in a group, and then to date the whole 
by means of the median average. While this method 
is the only way to establish the general age of an 
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archaeological assemblage, it is of limited value for 
determining a more precise dating. The bulk of the 
pottery forms in an,’ one group have a long history, in 
which changes are very slow. Often it is a subtle 
change which is of dating importance, but such evolu- 
tion is difficult to chart by straight line graphs. In any 
event, precise dating in any one period must be based 
largely on a few critical forms which do not have the 
long range of other types, or which for one reason or 
another are undergoing rapid change, are just being 
introduced, or are going out of style. An average 
taken from the plotting of all forms on a graph is in- 
clined to spread the chronological range of a group 
over too long a period and to show the peak occupa- 
tion as occurring too early or too late (cf. the graph in 
vol. i, p. 86). For example, Wampler’s date for Tomb 
54 is tenth to ninth centuries (vol. ii, p. 125), whereas 
T should date it entirely in the tenth century. He dates 
Tomb 32 as extending from the tenth into the eighth 
century (“possibly eleventh to seventh”), whereas to 
me it is a tenth-century group with possible extension 
into the ninth. He places Tomb 5 in the ninth to 
seventh centuries, though to me it should be tenth to 
ninth. Dr. McCown agrees with the earlier dating, 
though perhaps allowing for more latitude than I 
should regard as necessary (cf. vol. i, p. 99). 

Turning to the pottery of the “Late Iron” or Persian 
period, I believe that Wampler is correct in his general 
dating, though perhaps tending to date the latest ma- 
terial of this age a bit too early. First half of the fourth 
century is to me a safer date for the end of the mound’s 
occupation than second half of the fifth century. One 
reason for this conclusion is the material from two of 
the latest cisterns on the mound, Cisterns 183 and 361, 
which certainly date at least in part from the fourth 
century and not necessarily later. To mention one 
form, both contain local imitations of Greek lamps 
(apparently Type VII of Broneer’s classification in 
Corinth, iv, pt. ii, which was the earliest type to be 
extensively copied in Palestine). This imitation began 
in the fourth century, and soon displaced the older 
Palestinian lamp. Tell en-Nagsbeh ceased to be inten- 
sively occupied, then, at the time when this process 
was beginning (cf. vol. ii, pl. 72: 1651 from Cistern 183, 
and BASOR, lxxxii, p. 42 no. 89 from Cistern 361). 

Mention can be made of only a few other significant 
discoveries. Among the buildings the most important 
were three long-roomed structures of a type found in 
several other places; as Albright has pointed out, they 
were undoubtedly the type designated by the term 
miskenoth in I Kings 9: 19, that is, granaries. The 
beautifully carved seal of “Ya’azanyahu, servant of 
the king” may well have belonged to the army com- 
mander named Jaazaniah who is mentioned in II 
Kings 25: 23 and Jer. 40: 8. Twenty-eight post-exilic 
jar handles bear an enigmatic inscription which ap- 


pears nowhere else except for a single example from 
Jericho. The three letters on them have been variously 
read. Badé thought they were msp, “Mizpah”’; in this 
he was supported by no less a scholar than C. C. Torry. 
Most epigraphers who have studied the seals claim 
that the more probable reading is mgh, though no en- 
tirely satisfactory explanation of its meaning or sig- 
nificance has yet been offered. Since the publication of 
these volumes, H. L. Ginsberg has made the plausible 
(at least by no means impossible) suggestion that the 
stamps represent the third administrative district of 
the area in the Persian period, of which the other two 
were Judah and Jerusalem (as known from a number 
of jar stamps). “For since (1) only Mizpah is known 
to have a special status—i.e., not to have been sub- 
sumed under ‘Judah’ or ‘Jerusalem’ —in Persian times 
(apparently it was a crown land the income from 
which all went into the ‘privy purse’ of the satrap of 
Transpotamia: see Neh. 3:7); since (2) Tell en-Nasbeh 
is certainly very close to the site of ancient Mizpah 
if not identical with it; and since (3) we have seen that 
such graphic contraction is not without analogy, I 
can see no alternative to taking Mgh as an abbrevia- 
tion of Msph ‘Mizpah’” (BASOR cix, pp. 21 f.). A 
cuneiform inscription incised on a bronze object is 
dated by experts to the eighth or seventh centuries, 
and a sherd with an Assyrian name in Hebrew charac- 
ters is dated by Albright to the seventh century. 

These and other discoveries represent a very con- 
siderable achievement on the part of the Palestine 
Institute of the Pacific School of Religion. The excel- 
lence of the publication sets these volumes apart among 
the basic sources for further work in the field of Pales- 
tinian archaeology. 

McCormick G. Ernest Wricut 

SEMINARY 


Tue Excavations aT Dura-Evuropos, Frnau Re- 
PorT Iv, Part 11, THe Lamps, by P. V. C. Bauer. 
Pp. viii +84, pls. xv1. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1947. $4.00. 


In this latest section of the final reports of the Yale 
excavations at Dura-Europos the lamps receive, if 
anything, more than adequate publication. Particu- 
larly commendable is the serial numbering of the ob- 
jects which, applied to both text and plates, thus obvi- 
ates the usual time-consuming and unnecessary cross- 
reference to plate-wise series of numbers. Most useful 
are the section drawings in the text; publications of 
lamps ordinarily offer, at best, some longitudinal sec- 
tions, but they add little which is not already visible 
in a top-view photograph when the lamp has a handle. 
In such cases Professor Bauer has added a transverse 
section as well to make clear the profile, since it is an 
important factor in establishing types and making 
comparisons. 
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All 459 lamps catalogued by the expedition have 
been described in this report and most entries include 
(in addition to inventory number, and, when it has 
been recorded, provenience) kind of body (“clay”), 
dimensions, extent of preservation and general descrip- 
tion or reference to an illustrated lamp. Since only 149 
lamps were of sufficient interest to be illustrated in the 
text figures and plates, one might question the de- 
sirability of expending time and money on so full a 
listing of data which have no real use. The primary 
division of the lamps by material (clay, bronze, iron, 
stone) is traditional but inadvisable because it sepa- 
rates clay lamps from their metal prototypes, e.g., 21 
and 435, 22 ff. and 423-425 (perhaps through such 
types as Antioch 35b), 347 and 422. The fact that the 
actual bronze lamps at Dura may there be later than 
their clay derivations is immaterial, since bronze types 
seem to have lasted unchanged for centuries; only 
thus can one explain the occasional reappearance in 
late Roman times of clay lamps whose forms date from 
the Hellenistic period. The eleven types are well estab- 
lished. Of the miscellaneous lamps grouped under 
Type VII and illustrated in pl. rx, 338 and 344 look 
almost too late for a date before a.p. 256 and perhaps 
should be placed under Type X; 401 and 402 of Type 
IX should perhaps also join Type X as fourth century 
“squatters” property. 

The war apparently delayed publication of this re- 
port for although it is dated 1947 only the preliminary 
report on the Antioch lamps (Antioch, i, 1934) was 
available for reference, not the final one (Antioch, iii, 
1941). None of Bauer’s comparisons or conclusions, 
however, needs any essential revision. These points 
might be noted: interesting is the almost complete 
absence of classical lamps of the first centuries before 
and after Christ while the Parthians were in Dura — 
even those of Type III (Antioch Type 25) may rather 
fall early in the second century; of Type IV one speci- 
men was found at Antioch and of Type V none, so 
these certainly were restricted to the Palmyra-Dura 
“axis”; Type VI is essentially the Dura version of 
Antioch Type 46 but some, e.g. 328 and $29, show the 
influence of Roman types from elsewhere; Type X, 
counterpart of Antioch Type 52 rather than 51, is 
more likely fifth than fourth century. 

With the publication of the Dura lamps, there now 
exists a sufficient body of material to permit the 
preparation of an over-all study of lamp types and 
their dating in Syria and Palestine, one which might 
well take the form of a manual for use by excavators 
in the field. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY F. O. Waace 


Tue Carro Greniza (The Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1941), by Paul E. Kahle. Pp. 
xii+240. London (published for the British Acad- 
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emy by the Oxford University Press), 1947. Price 

$5.00. 

Fifty years ago the scholarly world, already accus- 
tomed to sensational archaeological finds in the Near 
East, pricked up its ears at the report that in the attic 
of an old synagogue in Cairo there were to be found 
many valuable Hebrew documents of bygone days. 
These manuscripts and printed texts had been, in 
accordance with Jewish custom, stored away (Hebrew 
ganaz; whence “Geniza’’) for safekeeping until they 
were to be buried in the ground; accidentally, this 
geniza escaped burial and subsequent decay. It is fit- 
ting indeed that The Cairo Geniza is the title upon 
which the distinguished orientalist, Paul E. Kahle, 
decided for the Schweich Lectures of 1941; the three 
Lectures which constitute the volume at hand owe 
much to this famous collection (see now A. Marx, 
“The Importance of the Geniza for Jewish History,” 
in Proc. of the Amer. Acad. for Jew. Research, xvi, 
1946-47, pp. 183-204). 

After a sketch of the circumstances of the discovery 
and a brief description of the contents of the Geniza, 
Kahle devotes the rest of chap. i (pp. 1-35) to a dis- 
cussion of the liturgical poetry of the Jews as the rich 
Geniza material has enabled us to know it. Chaps. ii 
and iii, by far the longest and most important in the 
book, deal respectively with “The Hebrew Text of the 
Bible” (pp. 36-116) and “The Translations of the 
Bible” (pp. 117-228). No reader, even the specialist 
in these disciplines, can fail to benefit from the rich 
bibliographical material compiled by the learned au- 
thor. More is the pity, therefore, that precisely for 
those problems which have bothered scholars for the 
past several decades, little positive assistance is forth- 
coming. The author has deliberately avoided coming to 
grips with such a major problem as the recovery of the 
Proto-Septuagint and with the important literature 
on it (pp. 174-176); the non-specialist would scarcely 
be aware of the nature of the problem, and the solu- 
tion offered by other scholars, from the superficial 
treatment accorded it by Kahle. The statement on the 
role played by the Masoretes in determining the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew (pp. 85 f., cf. p. 109, “... the 
Masoretes altered and corrected the pronunciation of 
the Hebrew Biblical text . . . ””) reveals a serious lack 
of understanding of their true function. Far from being. 
the villains in the piece, “the Masoretes of the post- 
talmudic period merely reproduced by consonants. 
and vowels the text which had been handed down to 
them” (the reviewer, in Journ. of Bib. Liter., \xii 
(1944), p. 25). The only work in recent years which 
made it possible to go beyond the previous stage in 
using the Greek transcriptions for the understanding 
and reconstruction of Hebrew, namely, E. A. Speiser’s 
three articles on “The Pronunciation of Hebrew 
Based Chiefly on the Transliterations in the Hex- 
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apla” (Jew. Quart. Rev., xvi (1926), pp. 344-82; xxiii 
(1932), pp. 233-64; xxiv (1933), pp. 9-46), have no- 
where been cited or used by Kahle in his long disquisi- 
tion on the subject (pp. 86-110). Instead, he is con- 
tent largely with repeating what he himself and some 
of his students have published —though note his re- 
jection of a not inconsiderable and unimportant part 
of the work of one of the latter, note 1 on p. 109 (with 
which compare F. R. Blake, Jour. of Bib. Liter., \xii 
(1944), pp. 195-199). 

In fine, while it is good to have a summary of the 
author’s views on different subjects, together with 
much of the pertinent literature on it, a good deal of 
the Cairo Geniza remains to be studied and utilized 
properly. 

JEWIsH INSTITUTE OF 

Reuicion, New York 


Harry M. Or.insky 


Ars Hispaniae: HisTtorRIA UNIVERSAL DEL ARTE 
HISPANICO. Vol. i. Arte Prehistorico, by Martin 
Almagro; Colonizaciones Punica y Griega, el Arte 
Iberico, el Arte de las Tribus Celticas, by Antonio 
Garcia y Bellido. Pp. 371, figs. 417. Editorial Plus 
Ultra. Madrid, 1947. 


It is a pleasure to discover a book of such outstand- 
ing excellence, destined to fill a conspicuous vacancy in 
the archaeological literature of the Mediterranean. 
Spain in recent years has awakened to the marvellous 
opportunities of exploring her past; and a generation of 
scholars has moved into the field, not merely with 
energy and enterprise, but with first-rate training and 
knowledge and the scientific conscience which attends 
on these. Such national organs as the Archivo espaftol 
de arqueologia, and rather more local ones such as 
Ampurias, supplanting the long familiar Anuari de 
VInstitut d’estudis catalans, have opened up a new 
world. And—best omen of all—it is no longer the 
foreign scholar who sets the pace and imposes the 
standard. Such men as Colominas, Hernandez 
Pacheco, Pericot in prehistory, Ballester and Serra 
Rafols in Iberian pre-Roman, Cabre in both fields (to 
record only a few names in addition to the distin- 
guished authors of the present volume) fill the ranks 
once occupied by Siret, Paris, and Bonsor, by Breuil 
and Obermaier, and Schulten. From this brilliant na- 
tive activity Ars Hispaniae, i, culls new and striking 
material, bringing magnificent illustrations of much 
that is still unknown outside of Spain. The quarto vol- 
ume of nearly 400 pages, finely printed on excellent 
paper, devotes more than half of its space to its illus- 
trations, not one of which is too small in scale or 
poorly taken or badly reproduced; indeed, many set a 
new standard for Spanish publications. The remaining 
150 pages of text are extremely legible, thanks to the 
clear, large and well-spaced type. As a consequence of 
this very virtue, the discussions are not everywhere so 
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extensive as first appearances might suggest; but it is all 
the more remarkable that this pressure toward brevity 
has nowhere prevented the two authors from covering 
their vast subject-matter without becoming cramped 
or jejune or encyclopaedic. No one who reads Spanish 
can fail to learn immeasurably from this work, which 
supplies a specialist’s knowledge in general cultural 
terms for an enthralling topic never before gathered 
in its entirety or presented so lucidly and readably. 
The book should be widely purchased and become a 
standard of reference —even though the ultimate ac- 
quisition of the entire project in 18 volumes, designed 
to bring the survey of Spanish art down to A.p. 1900, 
may prove rather costly! 

Since the title and consequent scope preclude 
archaeological material devoid of general artistic ap- 
peal, the prehistorian may complain that the remark- 
able Bronze Age of Spain fares badly with two pages 
of text to cover an entire millennium of industry. And 
since —despite the Latin of the title, which might lead 
one to hope that its province would be coterminous 
with the Iberian peninsula —the series seems destined 
largely to ignore territory which historic accident has 
made Portuguese, megalithic architecture is presented 
too locally (yet, in compensation, the Balearic Islands 
profit from this preference for political over geographi- 
cal categories!). And finally, the ethnologist and 
anthropologist will find thin picking. For them, P. 
Bosch Gimpera’s Etnologia de la peninsula cberica (Bar- 
celona, 1932) will remain the classic source for all who 
are not so foolish as to imagine that they cannot read 
cultivated Catalan; otherwise, the same scholar’s 
more recent but less detailed Formacion de los pueblos 
de Espaftia (Mexico City, Imprenta Universitaria, 
1945) in Spanish, will keep them best informed. But 
these three omissions —the archaeology of the Bronze 
Age, the Portuguese megalithic remains, the ethnology 
of the peninsula —exist by necessity; and the reviewer 
who notes them has scarcely the right to do so by way 
of censure. 

Dr. Martin Almagro is director of the Archaeological 
Museum of Barcelona. Roughly the first third of the 
volume is his; and he rightly devotes most of his space 
to the Palaeolithic paintings, among which Altamira 
naturally claims chief attention. But San Roman de 
Candamo in Asturias is finely illustrated; and the dis- 
tinctions between Aurignacian (20,000-15,000 B.c.), 
Solutrean (15,000-12,000), and Magdalenian (12,000- 
8,000) are sharply drawn and excellently character- 
ized. Naturally, the comparable discoveries in South- 
ern France are not included; but there is adequate 
acknowledgment of their existence. The occurrence of 
Palaeolithic drawings in Valencia in eastern Spain and 
Andalusia in the South leads to the rejection of 
“Franco-Cantabrian” as an adequate term for these 
phenomenal representations, which seem to exist al- 
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most everywhere in the Iberian peninsula where caves 
were available. Even more strikingly represented — 
perhaps because they are less widely known and in- 
volve discoveries as recent as 1943—are the rock- 
shelter drawings of eastern Spain. Here human beings 
with bows and arrows are represented crudely but 
with magnificent action, pursuing or occasionally pur- 
sued by the wild animals. The scale is much smaller 
and the narrative style is utterly different from the 
great visionary art of the caves. Important here is 
Almagro’s clearcut objection to the classical, though 
paradoxical, thesis that the “Franco-Cantabrian” 
cave-paintings and these “Levantine” rock-shelter 
drawings were contemporary productions, though per- 
haps of ethnically disparate peoples. Almagro con- 
tends that, since true Palaeolithic was spread over 
most of the Peninsula and the (rather meager) ar- 
chaeological material associated with the rock-shelter 
people is clearly Epipalaeolithic in character, these 
latter must be identified as post-glacial Capsian ar- 
rivals from North Africa. Equally effective is his pres- 
entation of the schematically weird abstractions pro- 
duced in the next great cultural period by the neo- 
lithic inhabitants, which must be dated in the third 
millennium B.c. These agricultural husbandmen seem 
to have made their intrusive arrival in the Almeria re- 
gion and (like many so-called “‘Neolithic” folk) to have 
promptly developed metallurgy by mining and reduc- 
ing copper. Almagro is inclined to postulate a double 
origin for their peculiar style of ideographic drawings, 
whichare often as minute as writing, in glaring contrast 
to the large-scale Palaeolithic “‘visions.”” He assumes 
one source for these still-recognizable men and ani- 
mals to be the desiccation of the cave-shelter style 
(however much they lack the narrative movement and 
vitality of these), while the more arbitrarily symbolical 
residue is ascribable to the imported Neolithic ideology 
from the Oriental world out of which most of the ani- 
mals were themselves derived. 

The section closes with a brief survey of megalithic 
tombs, mainly from southern Spain and the Balearic 
Islands, which hardly puts these picturesque creations 
in their full Mediterranean setting, but (like every- 
thing else in this volume) at least imparts an adequate 
visual impression of their spectacular qualities. For 
multum in parvo Dr. Almagro has set a remarkable 
standard. 

The rest of the book is due to Prof. Antonio Garcia 
y Bellido of the Madrid Central University, an inde- 
fatigable worker and already an outstanding authority 
in the interlocking fields of the Iberian, Greek, and 
Punic cultures of ancient Spain. To the last of these he 
has already devoted the monograph Fenicios y Cartha- 
gineses en Occidente (Madrid, 1942) previously re- 
viewed in this journal. His present position remains 
unchanged: literary evidence testifies to a Phoenician 


settlement of Cadiz about 1100 B.c. and of the lesser 
Balearic island of Ibiza in 654 B.c., in addition to 
small settlements of unrecorded date along the south- 
ern coast of the mainland; but though archaeological 
investigation abundantly confirms the occupation of 
Ibiza at least as early as the sixth century B.c. and 
hence not too far from the traditional date, it has com- 
pletely failed to support the early settlement of the 
sité of Cadiz, where grave-finds have been extremely 
abundant but never of earlier type than those on Ibiza, 
being (in other words) Carthaginian Punic and not 
Syrian Phoenician. Our inherited inclination to believe 
in the early date for the Phoenician exploitation of 
the Spanish land of metals has therefore to be tem- 
pered by a judicious realization of the strong negative 
counter-evidence of modern exploration. It would be 
unfair to accuse Garcia of prejudice in either direc- 
tion. His seventeen pages of illustrations are as elo- 
quent as his dozen pages of text for establishing the 
crudity of the Punic material in every branch except 
jewelry. The final influence of this art, like that of the 
Carthaginian occupation of lower Spain, may be writ- 
ten off as negligible. Not so the approximately con- 
temporary, geographically and politically less exten- 
sive, but culturally and artistically profound, influence 
of the Phocaean-Massaliote towns along the eastern 
coast. Here too Garcia has already done invaluable 
service with his little book Los Hallazgos griegos de 
Espafia (Madrid, 1936), an illustrated catalog with 
itemized discussion of all the Greek finds made on 
Spanish soil —again with the inclusion of the Balearic 
Islands, from which come most of the fifth and fourth 
century Greek bronzes, in contrast to the archaic fig- 
ures uniformly discovered in the southeast mainland. 

If a few more detailed comments are not out of 
place, I am somewhat worried by the Majorcan archer 
of Fig. 162 of the present volume, claimed to be the 
“earliest Greek figure found in Spain” and dated to 
the first quarter of the sixth century B.c. Since it fits 
accurately no Greek style or period, is it not rather 
“Tberian” of much later date? On the other hand, 
Garcia is certainly right in depressing the date of the 
much discussed, and very noble, Asklepios from Em- 
porion. I still believe in the attribution to the circle of 
Agorakritos which I proposed in 1925 in my Greeks in 
Spain; but I must grant that the craftsmanship, 
though Attic, like the marble of which the statue is 
made, seems to be of the third century B.c., thus agree- 
ing with the period after the importation of the 
Asklepios cult to Rome, when we might reasonably ex- 
pect the worship of the healing god to have travelled 
over westernmost Greek Massalia to her colony. The 
identity of the statuary type (provided that the coiled 
serpent is to be restored around a staff beneath the 
god’s lowered right hand) with that illustrated on 
Roman coins of Athens (cf. Beulé, Monnaies 
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d’ Athénes, p. 331) and reflected on coins of Pergamon, 
suggests that the original image stood in the Asklepi- 
eion in Athens and dated from the official introduction 
of the cult into the plague-decimated city around 420 
B.c. Just as Rome and other towns turned to Epi- 
dauros for the needful live snakes and implements, 
so it would be natural to turn for the accompanying 
marble image to Athens, where such could be author- 
itatively produced. Garcia further demonstrates the 
training of his eye in Greek material by assigning to 
Greek chisels, working on local Spanish stone, the 
broken piece of a griffin’s head from Radovan, the 
sphinx from Agost, and the maiden’s head with 
archaic ovolo for polos (from the same province of 
Alicante?) —though he might have changed his com- 
parison of this last with the Attic korai to something 
more specifically Ionian, since sixth century Attic is 
precisely what we do not (and could not?) find in 
southeast Spain. It is highly important to prove, from 
the local material coupled with the pure Greek style, 
that sculpture was really being made by Greek artists 
on the spot, and not just imported from Hellenic work- 
shops elsewhere. Finally, it is exciting to see actual 
photographic likenesses of the two early Greek helmets 
(one of the late seventh, the other of the second half 
of the sixth century) rather recently found in Tartes- 
sian soil to prove the truth of Herodotos’ account of 
Greek visits to King Arganthonios. 

The long section devoted to ancient “Iberian” art 
is perhaps the most welcome of all Garcia’s contribu- 
tions to this notable volume. In it has been collected 
all that is outstanding under the separate headings of 
architecture, sculpture, vase-painting, and minor arts. 
The first of these is still an obscure subject, illumined 
only by the Cyclopean walls of Tarragon, some 
ground-plans of streets and houses in little fortified 
hill-towns like San Antonio de Calaceite and Azaila in 
Teruel, and an occasional well-built sepulchral hypo- 
geum like that at Tugia in Jaen and Tutugi in Gra- 
nada. Of Iberian sculpture there is, of course, vastly 
more to show; and it is impressively presented in 
word and picture, from the votive bronze figurines (out 
of the many thousands, there is naturally room for 
only a select few) to the sumptuous stone ladies of the 
Cerro de los Santos, the intruging Osuna reliefs (the 
flute-player is magnificantly reproduced) and lastly, 
supreme above all, that national heroine, the Lady of 
Elche, triumphantly re-installed seven years ago in her 
native land (though not in her native town). Prof. 
Garcia has already published an excellent monograph 
on the Iberian antiquities of the Louvre which were 
solemnly returned to Spain by Vichy France in ex- 
change for French masterpieces in Madrid (La Dama 
de Elche y el conjunto de piezas arqueologicas reingres- 
sadas en Espafia en 1941, Madrid, 1943, from which 
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several of the finest illustrations in the present volume 
have been borrowed). There, and in still more recent 
articles in the Archivo espaftola de arqueologia, Garcia 
has felicitously exploited the chronological vein in Iber- 
ian art by demonstrating how much of this material 
belongs to Roman Imperial times and hence cannot be 
ascribed to Greek inspiration. This is a far cry from 
the earlier heroic days when Mycenaean and Minoan 
influences were scented in the lowliest potsherds; and 
no doubt it is closer on the correct trail. Yet there is 
always danger in too great enthusiasm for a new the- 
ory, particularly if it is not merely revolutionary but 
sound. Garcia’s basic contention has long been ad- 
mitted in many quarters. Thus, the late date of the 
Osuna reliefs is practically communis opinio among 
scholars; and I am not quite sure against what latent 
adversary Prof. Garcia breaks so many spears over the 
ladies of the Cerro de los Santos. As long ago as 1925 
the present reviewer specifically assigned a Roman 
date to them (on pp. 73-79 of The Greeks in Spain); 
and though there have been occasional aberrant ascrip- 
tions (e.g. Dixon in The Iberians in Spain), I should 
suppose that the Roman thesis is as current as it is 
convincing. There is no quarrel here; but the danger 
lurks in the temptation to make all Iberian art of 
Roman date, which most emphatically it cannot be. 
It cannot be accidental that so much Iberian and 
Greek South-Italian ware has been found together; 
it cannot be from terra sigillata and Roman Arretine 
that the Iberian ornamental motives were derived; 
it cannot be without significance that the region be- 
tween Valencia and Cartagena, which the Greeks fre- 
quented for the longest period of time, is precisely the 
locus of the best Iberian productions, while on the 
contrary the regions from which the Greeks were ex- 
cluded —and this includes Tartessian Andalusia— 
were either inferior or laggard in their art. Garcia in- 
geniously sidesteps the Andalusian difficulty by claim- 
ing that this region was Romanized too rapidly for a 
native art to develop; but it may be doubted whether 
systematic future exploration of Iberian terrain will 
yield any support to this paradox. I can only record 
the hope that the scholar who seems at present the 
destined leader in Iberian art will not by his own ex- 
treme convictions manoeuvre himself into an inextrica- 
ble position. Even now, the excavator’s notebooks 
from Ampurias seem to have unlocked the strati- 
graphical seals and proved that the finest vases from 
Murcia (with Elche and Archena in the van) belong 
with the Greek levels of the fourth and third centuries 
B.c. And though the spread of writing and coinage was 
undoubtedly enormously stimulated by Roman rule, 
so that the occurrence of coins and inscriptions on the 
sites where Iberian art is unearthed are prima facie 
evidence for a Roman date, it must not be overlooked 
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that neither coinage nor the alphabet were learned by 
the Iberians from Latin, but from Punic and Greek 
example, so that these two fundamental indications of 
an advanced culture are both pre-Roman. As for the 
lovely Lady of Elche, Garcia has elsewhere suggested 
a possible influence from Roman portrait sculpture 
for the face and from neo-Attic archaistic reliefs for 
the drapery —both, it seems to me, untenable theories. 
Imitation of an advanced realistic medium does not 
lead to simplification of the forms nor to a sophisti- 
cated perfection of style, but merely to an incoherent 
approximation to realism; and the neo-Attic, itself 
an imitation of the archaic, proves how exaggeratedly 
the major unrealities of archaism are singled out and 
emphasized. In his present comment, however, Garcia 
dates the Lady of Elche more compromisingly as “not 
earlier than the third century” B.c., though perhaps 
considerably later. However, a Hellenistic date is 
equally unlikely because, historically, it is the period of 
Carthaginian ascendancy in Spain and, artistically, 
the Praxitelean norm had by that time swept the 
Greek world and imposed a feminine type from which 
it is impossible to derive the Lady of Elche’s features. 
These, on the contrary, display the measured sym- 
metry and proportions, the schematic forms, the un- 
differentiated osseous structure which are character- 
istic of the mid-fifth century style and were subse- 
quently outgrown, never to reappear, except when the 
Romans deliberately copied early classical master- 
pieces. If it should turn out that Garcia’s late date is 
correct, the only possible explanation will be that there 
was such a head, of Greek workmanship and fifth 
century origin, preserved in southeastern Spain —in 
Hemeroskopeion or Alonis or Leuke Akre, in temenos 
or shrine, —and that this has served as model for the 
face, to be carefully and accurately reproduced by the 
maker of the Lady of Elche. The more one comes to 
grips with the Roman provincial art of Spain, the less 
one is inclined to bring Roman influence into this dis- 
cussion; for there is really nothing Roman about the 
Lady. The illusion of individual likeness, as though she 
might bear resemblance to some actual living woman, 
is due to the asymmetry of left against right in the 
lips and nostrils and particularly in the size of the 
eyes; but this is a rather common characteristic pre- 
cisely of transitional and early classical Greek heads. 
Nor, if judged by anything Iberian which we know, 
is there anything Iberian about the Lady except her 
costume. In style and in execution she is so completely 
different and so vastly superior to the best of the Cerro 
de los Santos figures, that she constitutes a problem in 
and by herself, which cannot be solved by appeal to 
anything else yet found in Spain. It is indeed surpris- 
ing that, having constructed a special category of 
Spanish provincial-Greek sculpture, characterized by 
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the use of native stone but an un-native adroitness of 
technical skill and the presence of Greek forms and 
themes, (as in the griffin, the sphinx, and the kore 
head previously mentioned), Garcia has chosen to ex- 
clude the Lady of Elche from this group. She is classic 
Greek not merely in her features and workmanship, 
but in her effect on the modern spectator. Psychologi- 
cally, her enormous reputation, the stir which she 
made in the little unsophisticated Murcian town where 
she was found and in the cosmopolitan city in which 
she was ceremoniously installed in 1941, shows that 
there is upon her a special magic. We Hellenists have 
met that magic elsewhere; and I am sure that Prof. 
Garcia, who has travelled and studied in Greece, 
knows it, too. 

Iberian vase-painting has become a topic of first- 
rate interest. The new generation of scholars has as- 
sembled and sorted its previously incoherent mate- 
rial; and schools and periods have emerged with the 
same definiteness which distinguishes the local wares 
and changing styles of Greek ceramics. The technical 
instruction of the Iberian potters seems certainly to 
have come from resident Greek artisans, and the earli- 
est native ware thus produced was imitated from post- 
geometric striped and banded Massaliote products, 
some of which must therefore have been manufactured 
in the Massaliote colonies of the Spanish coast 
(Hemeroskopeion would throw light on this). The next 
formative impulse, responsible for the first important 
native Iberian style, was the Greek vegetabiliar orna- 
ment of the late red-figure ware imported from Magna 
Graecia. Since the tendrils and palmettes lack the pre- 
cision and crispness of Attic red-figure and echo the 
rank laxity of a later manner and the rinceau is already 
a dominant decorative scheme, the period of this Iber- 
ian ware must be fourth rather than fifth century B.c. 
With the distinctive and really distinguished eagle- 
and-lion (or “cormorant” and “carnassier’’) style from 
Elche and Archena, the designs have ceased to be 
basically Greek in feeling, though Greek tendrils and 
ivy-leaves still are favorite accessories. But these are 
developed in a wholly new spirit to produce highly 
artistic compositions, the only spiritual parallels for 
which are (to my feeling) the flowing intricacies of 
Celtic Za Téne. It is not therefore surprising that the 
archaeological evidence from stratification and at- 
tendant finds should point to the Hellenistic period for 
this style, after direct Iberian contact with the Greeks 
was lost along the southeastern coast and the Car- 
thaginian expansion during the third century forced 
a Greek retreat. Slightly later, the all-over embroid- 
ered effect of the densely packed zones of the vases 
from Liria, with their naively vivid horsemen and foot- 
men, dancers and musicians, almost attain the level 
of the old Corinthian vases—which, in view of the 
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chronological discrepancy, is proof enough that they 
are an independent attainment of the Spanish paint- 
ers. Here, perhaps, is the most purely Iberian art, as 
its pictures are the least contaminated portrayals of 
Tberian civilization, that has survived to us. The next 
style comes from Azaila (and for this we already have 
the Azaila fascicle of the new Corpus Vasorum His- 
panorum, —a fine piece of pioneer work by Cabre). 
Azaila pictures breathe another world; and again one 
may wonder whether the love for decorative abstrac- 
tions, so much looser and freer than those of the over- 
logical Greeks, is not somehow due to the Celtic strain 
in ancient Aragon? Still further inland, at Numantia, 
abstraction has moved into almost modernistie fan- 
tasy, with Artzybasheffian machine-robots spiritually 
only a brief step away. These geometricized mannikins 
from Numantia must rank among the most unexpected 
evocations out of the Spanish past. Garcia’s text and 
illustrations admirably bring out the contrasting 
moods of all these various schools; and though he is 
prone to Romanize their dates as much as possible, he 
does not hide their ultimate Hellenic inspiration. How- 
ever, he makes no suggestion of any Celtic strain. 

It is all the more a notable achievement, with Celtic 
the least accessible and the least exploited component 
of the peninsula’s ancient civilization, that Garcia 
(who has done field-work among the Asturian 
“castra”) has devoted an entire final section of the 
volume to the “Art of the Celtic Tribes.” No doubt, 
all scholars will agree that there is a tremendous 
amount still to be done in this field; but already the 
main outlines of the Celtic archaeology of Spain have 
been drawn. A curious anomaly emerges, none the less. 
Among the material assigned to the Iberians to illus- 
trate their crafts, Garcia has included (with beautiful 
illustrations) some damascened sword-handles from 
Cordova and inlaid girdle-clasps from Jaen, Toledo, 
and Guadalajara, which are unmistakably Celtic; and 
the repoussé bronze with silver inlay from Andalusian 
Osera (illustrated as Fig. 347 among the Iberian mate- 
rial) differs in no way from that found far to the north 
at Miraveche (and illustrated in Fig. 368 among the 
Celtic finds). The text shows that this has not escaped 
Garcia’s schooled eye; so that he must have deliber- 
ately made this illogical separation. Why? The answer 
must be that La Osera and Cordova and Jaen lie in 
the Guadalquivir valley, with Toledo nearby, and this 
is the home territory of the Tartessians; hence, any 
Celtic finds from this part of Spain can be only 
superficially Celtic, because basically they must be 
Tartessian, which is to say, Iberian. The resultant con- 
fusion cannot be blamed on any individual scholar, 
since the Iberian affinity of the Tartessian culture is 
universally accepted dogma. Yet, if a reviewer may 
be permitted an heretical opinion, may he suggest to 


his Spanish colleagues oversea that the archaeological 
evidence has been gaining momentum in an unex- 
pected direction for several decades now and that it is 
high time to give in to it and —provided we have the 
necessary moral courage in the face of universal dis- 
approval—assert that the ancient Tartessians were 
Celts who had arrived overland in Andalusia only a 
short time before the first Greek ships came thither by 
sea. 

The exploitation of mines and metals was a domi- 
nant incentive in the great expansion of the Celts dur- 
ing the first millennium B.c. It was this, quite as much 
as any Teutonic pressure, which led them to the coast 
of Brittany and across the water to England and Ire- 
land and through the southern mountains to Spain. 
In his memorable Sir John Rhys Lecture for 1939, 
entitled Two Celtic Waves n Spain (Proceedings of the 
British Academy, xxvi), P. Bosch-Gimpera traced the 
seventh century movements of the Celtic tribes 
through western Spain and Portugal into the southern- 
most Spanish provinces of Huelva, Seville, and Cadiz. 
But although he pointed out that these Celts “may 
represent a more important element in Spanish ethnol- 
ogy than has been supposed,” and asserted that they 
“probably dominated part of the mining district of the 
central Sierra Morena,” (in short, the silver mountain 
of Tartesses), he nowhere ventured to suggest that 
these Celts were immediately responsible for the Tar- 
tessian silver trade or that the Tartessians of Herod- 
otos’ narrative were, quite simply, the Cempsi and 
Cimbri and Celtici, recorded for the Guadalquivir 
valley by classical sources, to be included in the Keltoi 
whom Herodotos called “the westernmost people of 
Europe next to the Kynesioi,” who held Cape St. Vin- 
cent and the Algarve. 

The great (and as far as I can see, only) obstacle to 
such an identification is the general acceptance — 
against which Beloch protested years ago —of the late 
Roman tradition (for which there may not be more 
than a single ultimate Greek source in Timaeus) that 
Cadiz was founded by Phoenicians in 1100 B.c. This 
event is supposedly corroborated by the Old Testa- 
ment references to Tarshish; but it is high time that 
we abandoned so arbitrary, improbable, one may even 
say preposterous, an identification. The “Tarshish 
ships” cannot possibly have been sailing to outer 
Spain in the days of Solomon, much less at the close 
of the twelfth century B.c. when, as the Egyptian 
Unamon (or Wen-Amon) reported to his feeble master 
Ramses XI, the Phoenicians of Byblos could not pro- 
tect their own port from the Tjakaray pirates of 
Dor nor command respect in Cyprus. The Phoenicians 
could not have profited by earlier Minoan or Myce- 
naean exploitation of Spain; for neither Minoans nor 
Mycenaeans sailed that far. The “Asiatic” ending of 
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the name Tartessos does not prove Minoan contact; 
for the -assos names are not distinctly Cretan, and if 
the name had been some Asia Minor visitors’ version 
of a native Spanish name, it is hard to see how it would 
have survived. After all, the Samians and Phocaeans 
were from Asia Minor also, and “Tartessos” is no 
more remarkable in a Greek mouth than all the 
-0e88a or -oussa names which strew the Greek sailing- 
track from Naples to Lisbon. To revert to the “Tar- 
shish ships,” the “apes, ivory, and peacocks” of I. 
Kings 10, point southward and eastward, not west- 
ward; there had been silver in the Syrian world, from 
the “birthland of silver” in eastern Asia Minor, for 
centuries; and all the remaining context of the ““Tar- 
shish ships” is either expressly Palestinian and local, or 
smacks of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
truth of the matter must be that Cadiz was not 
settled centuries ahead of Utica and Carthage, but as 
a result of natural westward extension from these al- 
ready established bases. When Herodotus (iv, 152) 
characterized the Tartessos of the Ionian visit of 
Samian Kolaios as an “untouched” market-place, he 
meant what he said, and not merely that a Greek 
had at last reached a trading-post already exploited 
for half a thousand years by the Phoenician merchants 
of Tyre. The seventh century Greek helmet from the 
Guadalete bed is the oldest foreign object yet dis- 
covered in the Bay of Cadiz; and the bronze griffin 
protome from an early sixth century cauldron (if cor- 
rectly ascribed to a Spanish source) would rank next 
on the list. It is not until after these, and very late in 
the sixth century, that the Punic objects begin —and 
thereupon, as far as we can tell at present, the Greek 
finds in Andalusia cease. That the Greek traders 
should have reached Spain ahead of their Semitic 
rivals will seem a preposterous supposition to many; 
but, at least, this is precisely what took place in Italy, 
where the Etruscan tombs prove the presence and in- 
fluence of Greek Late Geometric vases before the ar- 
rival of the “Orientalizing” imports. No doubt, there 
were Phoenicians established in Tunisia and active in 
Sardinia and Sicily at least as early as there were 
Greeks in the Gulf of Naples and along the Tuscan 
coast. But this would only mean that the Phoenicians 
were moving westward along the southern Mediter- 
ranean while the Greeks were following the northern 
passage. And the strong summer winds across the 
Balearic Islands and the westward setting current 
down the Spanish coast were better maritime aids for 
reaching Gibraltar than the head current pulling along 
the shelterless Algerian and Moroccan shore; and fi- 
nally, the Greeks with their powerful oar-driven long- 
boats had an enormous navigational superiority over 
the Phoenician trading-vessels at this time. From all 
these considerations it may well follow that Samian 
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Kolaios reached Tartessos by “some divine provi- 
dence” (as Herodotus asserted) and not by snooping on 
the Punic tracks, and found in truth an “untouched 
trading-place” from which to return with a “profit 
from the voyage greater than that made by any Greeks 
before his day.” 

The early Punic settlement of the hitherto deserted 
island of Ibiza, between Majorca and the Spanish 
coast, is singularly pointless unless the Carthaginian 
ships were coming to Spain by the Greek track from 
Sardinia and wanted a bridge-head to offset Hemero- 
skopeion. 

A corollary to this heresy must be the acceptance of 
Cadiz Bay as the place of exchange for Greek merchan- 
dise and Tartessian silver. According to the Herodo- 
tean account, the Phocaeans were still trafficking at 
Tartessos as late as 540 B.c. But then, and perhaps as 
a direct sequel to the battle of Alalia in 535, the 
Carthaginians settled and fortified the long narrow 
island in the mouth of the “sinus Tartessicus” and 
from this strong-point, which they called Gadir, cut off 
the Greeks from further trading in the Bay of Cadiz. 
When, therefore, a majority of the ancient written 
sources identify Tartessos and Gades, we should as- 
sume that their statement is substantially correct. As 
a protected refuge and stopping-place, the deep bay 
with its coves and islands, lying less than twenty miles 
from the mouth of the Guadalquivir, makes a striking 
parallel to the rock-sheltered harbor of Marseilles, 
approximately an equal distance from the Rhone. ,We 
have no warrant for assuming an ancient city on the 
shifting delta sands of either of the two great rivers. 
Recent Spanish investigators, such as C. Peman, have 
been emphasizing this viewpoint against Schulten’s 
heroic but mournful campaigns digging the Cota de 
Dofiana; but perhaps they have not sufficiently ad- 
mitted that, except for Punic Gadir, there was prob- 
ably no city of Tartessos ever at all. For the Celts were 
not city-builders, and—in view of the archaeological 
and historical evidence —it must by now be pretty 
clear that Tartessos was Celtic territory. As for the 
immemorial antiquity of its established culture, this is 
based on nothing more than the statement in Strabo 
that the Turdetani of his time were the most educated 
of the Iberians and possessed by oral transmission 
through six thousand years their (written?) precepts 
and chronicles in verse. But this is precisely what Cae- 
sar (De Bello Gallico, vi, 13-14) found among the 
Celts of Gaul and Tacitus (Germ. 2) across the Rhine. 
And I do not see how we can say with Eratosthenes 
and Ephoros that the Spanish coast outside the 
Straits was inhabited by Gauls as far east as Gades, or 
with Strabo that the country of Tartessis was in- 
habited by Turduli and Turdetani and with Polybios 
that the Turdetani were kinsmen of the Celts, and 
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with Bosch, Schulten, and other modern scholars that 
these tribes were the immediate descendants of the 
Tartessians (as the similarity in their names seems to 
prove), and yet resist the conclusion that the Tartes- 
sians were Celts! It has long been recognized that the 
ruler of the silver-rich Tartessians, Arganthonios 
(whose name is attested by Herodotus and Anakreon), 
must be connected with argant, the Celtic word for 
silver; yet the obvious obligation has been ignored, 
that a ruler with a Celtic name must be, himself, a 
Celt. To argue that some Celtic neighbors (where?) 
coined such a nickname for the king of Tartessos and 
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somehow transmitted it to the Greeks, who used it 
instead of the Tartessian king’s real name, is too lame 
an expedient. 

It will be inte esting to see what will come of all 
this, when Andalusia has been more fully explored and 
the Celtic contribution to the ancient cultures has been 
more fully assembled, sifted, and appraised. Mean- 
while, a beginning has been made —which is not the 
least memorable feature of this remarkable volume. 
From its initial instalment, it is safe to salute Ars 
Hispaniae as a landmark in Spanish scholarship. 

Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 
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JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 
1910-1948 


News of the sudden death of John F. Daniel on December 17, 1948, in 
southern Turkey, has brought great sadness to his many friends and a deep 
sense of loss to the archaeological world. While on a reconnaissance trip for 
the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, to select a site 
for excavation, he fell ill near Antalya, became unconscious almost im- 
mediately and never regained consciousness. Death was apparently due to 
heart failure. He was buried at Episkopi, Cyprus on December 22, 1948. 


Few scholars have achieved so much and gained such distinction in the 
brief span of 38 years. He considered excavation his particular forte and in 
this pursuit found his greatest happiness and satisfaction. He was well known 
for his constructive reviews of scholarly publications, in which he brought 
to bear his keen, original and critical mind. His greatest distinction lay in the 
field of Cypriote and Mycenaean studies in which he had won an enviable 
reputation. His highly successful editorship of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY and his organization of a Department of Archaeology at the 
University of Pennsylvania constituted his latest achievements. The Ho- 
meric number of the AJA will remain as a monument to his tireless efforts. 
Added to his academic distinction was a personality that endeared him to 
hosts of friends. He made and kept friends by his loyalty, his sense of justice, 
his devotion to his profession, his ready wit, his interest in and kindness 
toward his students. He was at the height of his powers and full of en- 
thusiasm for his projected work when the end came. In his passing the 
archaeological world has lost one of its most promising and richly gifted 
young scholars, one from whom much more was to be expected. Some con- 
solation for the loss is afforded by the fact that his last days were extremely 
happy ones. His letters were filled with the joy of excavation, with reports 
of exciting new discoveries and the conviction that the problems he had been 
working on had begun to have life and reality. 


John Daniel was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan on June 8, 1910. He re- 
ceived his early education in California and abroad, obtaining his A.B. from 
the University of California in 1932. He studied in France; in Germany at 


the Universities of Freiburg (1928-29) and Munich (1932-33); and in 
Greece (1933-34). He excavated at Kourion with the Cyprus Expedition of 
the University Museum from 1934 to 1939; at Tarsus with the Bryn Mawr 
expedition to Cilicia from March to July, 1936. A Ph.D. was awarded him in 
1941 by the University of Pennsylvania, which institution had twice honored 
him with the Harrison Fellowship. In 1940 he was named Assistant Curator 
of the Mediterranean Section of the University Museum and was later ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Greek in the Graduate School of the University (1942). 
He was given leave from these posts to engage in war service in 1942. He 
entered the O.S.S. in Washington in July and was commissioned a Captain, 
A.U.S., in August. In March, 1943, he was sent overseas and became Com- 
manding Officer, U.S.A., in Cyprus. He rose to the rank of Major, A.U.S. 
in 1944; to that of Lt. Colonel, A.U.S., in 1945. On his return to America in 
1946, he was appointed Curator of the Mediterranean Section of the Uni- 
versity Museum and in June of that year assumed the office of Editor-in- 
chief of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. He was named Professor 
of Classical Archaeology at the University of Pennsylvania in 1948. All of 
these positions he held at the time of his death. He sailed for Greece, Cyprus, 
and Turkey on September 10, 1948, conducted rewarding excavations in 
Cyprus for the University Museum, and proceeded to Turkey accompanied 
by Rodney Young. He had expected to ‘return to his posts at the Museum 
and University by February 1, 1949. 


Publications by Daniel have appeared for the most part in the AJA, the 
Museum Bulletin and the Scientific Monthly and were mainly the results of 
his excavations at Kourion in Cyprus (AJA, 1937, 1938, 1939), and critical 
reviews. His dissertation (AJA, 1941) was concerned with the Cypro- 
Minoan Script. He had become widely known also from his lectures at vari- 
ous institutions and from those delivered for the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


He is survived by bis wife (née Ellen Alix Du Poy) whom he married in 


1940 and who was a source of inspiration and encouragement to him; by his 
devoted mother, a brother, and two sisters. To all of these the deepest 
sympathy is extended. 


M. H. S. 
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IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE ERECHTHEION 


PHILIP H. DAVIS 
Epirep By Leicester B. 


OR a number of years Philip Davis and I carried on an intermittent correspondence 
Pennine the building inscription of the Erechtheum and the building practices it 

indicated. In the summer of 1939 he sent me a draft of the following paper. I wrote him 
a letter agreeing very largely with his ideas but questioning some points and suggesting a 
few minor modifications. He said that when he had time to study the whole again he would 
write me, but his premature death intervened. I have withheld his manuscript, hesitating 
to present as his work an unfinished draft, and unwilling to rewrite and put my own impres- 
sion on what was his. But as the ideas contained seem to me too valuable to lose, I have 
finally decided to present what he sent me with the omission of tentative material which 
he might well have discarded on further study, the addition of a few explanatory passages 
from previous discussions and occasional rewriting to further continuity. The ideas remain 
as he intended them; I think that he would endorse my editing, and approve the publication 
of the result. 


L. B. 


It is a fact well known to Greek historians that opposition to the administration of 
Perikles in Athens was at its most vigorous in its attack on the building program.’ The 
attack was completely unsuccessful; Thucydides, the son of Melesias, after his vain attempt 
to discredit the Parthenon, was ostracized, and his party was reduced for more than thirty 
years to the status of an underground organization. In the year 411, however, the successive 
defeats of Athenian democracy brought the oligarchs once more out of hiding, and for a 
few months Athens was governed by an anti-democratic revolutionary committee. 

As this revolution was essentially a revival of the old opposition, it is surely no coin- 
cidence that one of the first acts of the new government, as recorded in Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of the Athenians,? was to ban all non-military expenditures for the duration of the war. 

In 410 the democratic constitution was reestablished. It is interesting, though perhaps not 
surprising, to observe that in the very next year the Assembly voted to resume the in- 
terrupted work on the Erechtheion.*? When this work had first been undertaken and when it 
was interrupted are open questions. Attempts to answer them, guided for the most part by a 
desire to fix both these events at fiscally appropriate periods, have been based on the as- 
sumption that the Athenian Assembly was at all times wise in its financial policies, and that 
the efficient conduct of the Peloponnesian War was always uppermost in its collective mind. 
That this assumption is over-optimistic is sufficiently demonstrated by the indubitable fact 
that in 409, when Athens was obviously facing a life-and-death struggle, the Assembly 
did appropriate funds to complete the building. When this fact is considered in relation to 
the statement of Aristotle, it seems not improbable, in my opinion, that the interruption of 
the work was brief and political —coextensive, in fact, with the oligarchic revolution. The 
date of the original undertaking, of course, still remains unsettled, factors determining speed 
of construction being complex and variable. 


1 Plutarch, Pericles, xii. hereafter be referred to as Inscr., and references given 

2 Ath. Pol., 29, 5; cf. Thuc., viii, 65, 3; 86, 6. to the publication by Caskey, in Stevens, The Erech- 

3 As indicated by the heading of the Building In- theum (Paton ed.), referred to hereafter as Erech. 
scription (IG, i?, 372). This inscription, as a whole,. will 
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the Universities of Freiburg (1928-29) and Munich (1932-33); and in 
Greece (1933-34). He excavated at Kourion with the Cyprus Expedition of 
the University Museum from 1934 to 1939; at Tarsus with the Bryn Mawr 
expedition to Cilicia from March to July, 1936. A Ph.D. was awarded him in 
1941 by the University of Pennsylvania, which institution had twice honored 
him with the Harrison Fellowship. In 1940 he was named Assistant Curator 
of the Mediterranean Section of the University Museum and was later ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Greek in the Graduate School of the University (1942). 
He was given leave from these posts to engage in war service in 1942. He 
entered the O.S.S. in Washington in July and was commissioned a Captain, 
A.U.S., in August. In March, 1943, he was sent overseas and became Com- 
manding Officer, U.S.A., in Cyprus. He rose to the rank of Major, A.U.S. 
in 1944; to that of Lt. Colonel, A.U.S., in 1945. On his return to America in 
1946, he was appointed Curator of the Mediterranean Section of the Uni- 
versity Museum and in June of that year assumed the office of Editor-in- 
chief of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY. He was named Professor 
of Classical Archaeology at the University of Pennsylvania in 1948. All of 
these positions he held at the time of his death. He sailed for Greece, Cyprus, 
and Turkey on September 10, 1948, conducted rewarding excavations in 


Cyprus for the University Museum, and proceeded to Turkey accompanied 
by Rodney Young. He had expected to return to his posts at the Museum 
and University by February 1, 1949. 


Publications by Daniel have appeared for the most part in the AJA, the 
Museum Bulletin and the Scientific Monthly and were mainly the results of 
his excavations at Kourion in Cyprus (AJA, 1937, 1938, 1939), and critical 
reviews. His dissertation (AJA, 1941) was concerned with the Cypro- 
Minoan Script. He had become widely known also from his lectures at vari- 
ous institutions and from those delivered for the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


He is survived by bis wife (née Ellen Alix Du Poy) whom he married in 
1940 and who was a source of inspiration and encouragement to him; by his 
devoted mother, a brother, and two sisters. To all of these the deepest 
sympathy is extended. 


M. H. S. 
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IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE ERECHTHEION 


PHILIP H. DAVIS 
Epitrep sy Leicester B. HoLuanp 


OR a number of years Philip Davis and I carried on an intermittent correspondence 
Press the building inscription of the Erechtheum and the building practices it 

indicated. In the summer of 1939 he sent me a draft of the following paper. I wrote him 
a letter agreeing very largely with his ideas but questioning some points and suggesting a 
few minor modifications. He said that when he had time to study the whole again he would 
write me, but his premature death intervened. I have withheld his manuscript, hesitating 
to present as his work an unfinished draft, and unwilling to rewrite and put my own impres- 
sion on what was his. But as the ideas contained seem to me too valuable to lose, I have 
finally decided to present what he sent me with the omission of tentative material which 
he might well have discarded on further study, the addition of a few explanatory passages 
from previous discussions and occasional rewriting to further continuity. The ideas remain 
as he intended them; I think that he would endorse my editing, and approve the publication 
of the result. 


L. B. Hotuanp. 


It is a fact well known to Greek historians that opposition to the administration of 
Perikles in Athens was at its most vigorous in its attack on the building program.’ The 
attack was completely unsuccessful; Thucydides, the son of Melesias, after his vain attempt 
to discredit the Parthenon, was ostracized, and his party was reduced for more than thirty 
years to the status of an underground organization. In the year 411, however, the successive 
defeats of Athenian democracy brought the oligarchs once more out of hiding, and for a 
few months Athens was governed by an anti-democratic revolutionary committee. 

As this revolution was essentially a revival of the old opposition, it is surely no coin- 
cidence that one of the first acts of the new government, as recorded in Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of the Athenians,? was to ban all non-military expenditures for the duration of the war. 

In 410 the democratic constitution was reestablished. It is interesting, though perhaps not 
surprising, to observe that in the very next year the Assembly voted to resume the in- 
terrupted work on the Erechtheion.* When this work had first been undertaken and when it 
was interrupted are open questions. Attempts to answer them, guided for the most part by a 
desire to fix both these events at fiscally appropriate periods, have been based on the as- 
sumption that the Athenian Assembly was at all times wise in its financial policies, and that 
the efficient conduct of the Peloponnesian War was always uppermost in its collective mind. 
That this assumption is over-optimistic is sufficiently demonstrated by the indubitable fact 
that in 409, when Athens was obviously facing a life-and-death struggle, the Assembly 
did appropriate funds to complete the building. When this fact is considered in relation to 
the statement of Aristotle, it seems not improbable, in my opinion, that the interruption of 
the work was brief and political —coextensive, in fact, with the oligarchic revolution. The 
date of the original undertaking, of course, still remains unsettled, factors determining speed 
of construction being complex and variable. 


1 Plutarch, Pericles, xii. hereafter be referred to as Inscr., and references given 

* Ath. Pol., 29, 5; cf. Thuc., viii, 65, 3; 86, 6. to the publication by Caskey, in Stevens, The Erech- 

? As indicated by the heading of the Building In- theum (Paton ed.), referred to hereafter as Erech. 
scription (IG, i?, 372). This inscription, as a whole, will 
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What is even more interesting, perhaps, is the fact that this time the government seems 
to have learned something from the opposition. If the work was to be resumed, it was to be 
resumed in orderly fashion, and the public was to know just what was involved in the 
undertaking. Hence the elaborate report of the commission appointed to examine into the 
state of the works in 409. Hence the detailed accounts, now for the first time appearing in 
Greek financial administration, for the works of 409/8 and 408/7. Athenians were beginning 
to be curious about what happened to public works appropriations. 

This study deals with only a small part of the Erechtheion record — that part concerning a 
section of the wooden ceiling over the interior of the temple, composed of panels of super- 
posed coffers. 

There is not much question about the general appearance of this type of ceiling. Many 
marble coffered ceilings are known, among others that of the North Porch of the Erechtheion 
itself; by comparing their general form with such information as the inscriptions offered, 
Caskey was able long ago to reconstruct a typical section.* The ceiling above the Western 
Hall, which was undoubtedly coffered, and which may have been the only section so treated, 
was probably made up of five panels to correspond with the openings in the west wall. 
Each such panel would divide naturally into two rows of five square coffers, borne on 
KAIMAKIAED® or “ladders,” an appropriate name for the lowest tier of transverse frames, 
each with its two openings. The “ladders” may have been rabbetted to receive the super- 
imposed IIAAZIA or “frames,” since there is no mention at all of setting the latter up on 
pegs. Between the “ladder” and the “frame” was inserted and glued a moulding carved 
with ONTXEZ or “finger-nails”’—presumably the egg-and-dart pattern. Each of these 
“frames” in turn received a smaller frame made of box-wood; and between the two frames 
there intervened again the “‘finger-nail” moulding. Finally, inside the little box-wood frame 
was glued a moulding called a KTMATION® — a cyma of some kind, carved perhaps with the 
leaf-and-tongue pattern, along the bottom of which a bead and reel moulding appears to 
have been fastened. Over the whole complex of frames were laid KAATMMATA,? or cover- 
pieces, completing the ceiling. 

This is on the whole a sure description of the ceiling over the West Hall of the Erechtheion, 
and whatever new readings could be made out from the inscriptions, this picture would not 
be much changed. But that is not the question. What we want to know is how the work 
was done; the inscription as interpreted until now has been more confusing than illuminat- 
ing. 

Professor Dinsmoor discovered twenty-five years ago that the famous “Chandler Stele” 
in the British Museum, carrying the report of the commission on the state of the building, 
was originally carved on both sides.!° But the little that has been recovered from the reverse 
has been puzzling. The two extant fragments from the ends of columns I and II" certainly 

have to do with the construction of a coffered ceiling; also they contain some verbs in the in- 
finitive mood. Therefore Caskey’ concluded that they were fragments of specifications: 
“to glue on mouldings, to dowel on the astragalos,” and so on. But they also contain the 
names of two workers, and it was not clear to Caskey how these men were concerned in what 


4 Erech., pp. 365-368. the passages which deal with the construction of 
5 Inser., VIII, line 12. coffers, they may have consisted simply of long planks 
6 Tbid., VII, 2. and been considered the work of carpenters rather 
7 Ibid., VII, 10; XI, col. ii, 36, 40. than of joiners. 

8 Ibid., X, col. iii, 34; XI, col. ii, 43. 10 AJA, xvii (1913), pp. 242 ff. 


® Tbid., X, col. iii, 32; XIII, col. i, 37; XVII, col. ii, 1 Inscr., Vb, VIL. 
5. Kalymmata are not certainly mentioned in any of 12 Erech., pp. 320, 321. 
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ought to be a list of specifications. He suggested that perhaps they were hired to make 
models for the ceiling; this is logical enough, but still does not entirely explain their presence. 
If the document were a contract, the names would need no explanation; but it is not. The 
stone says, “Dromon was making,” and there it breaks off. But the verb is enough. “Was 
making” is an expression belonging to a report and to nothing else. I can draw only one satis- 
factory conclusion from the text: as the front of the stele carried a report on the state of the 
works, so did the back, and the inscription on both faces of the stone is, as one would 
naturally suppose, one continuous whole. “Dromon was making” something. The next 
words would naturally say what remained for Dromon, or some other contractor, to do on 
that job at the time when the work was interrupted — what remained to be done, of course, 
in the infinitive mood. The heading of the whole section of the report would be TAAE EAEI 
EPFAZALOAI, or something of the sort. 

Now the sequence followed in the report on the front of the slab is, first a statement of the 
work still to be done on the building as a whole, then a list of blocks of stone completely 
worked on the ground, then blocks of stone partially worked, finally blocks of which only 
the dimensions are given and on which apparently no final work had been done. This seems 
to complete the whole record of the stone work, done and undone; and it should be noted 
that column II on this side stops with a clear space below it at a higher level probably than 
column I on the same side —and certainly at a higher level than column I on the reverse —as 
if one section of the report had been completed before the limit of the stele was reached. 
In that case we would expect the reverse to be wholly devoted to another part of the build- 
ing construction, that is, to a statement of the woodwork done and to be done. No part of 
the ceiling could have been laid as yet, for the walls were not up to the level of the lowest 
beams and the grills in the intercolumniations of the west wall were not in place, but pos- 
sibly many of the beams were ready to be set. In any case this side of the slab should have 
contained a description of all the woodwork in course of elaboration, since, as on the op- 
posite side, column II apparently stops short of the bottom of the stele. The last item is a 
section of coffered ceiling on which very little had been done. In accordance with the 
sequence on the other side we would expect complete work to be mentioned first, then, 
progressing through that less well along, mention of that on which most remained to be done. 
Perhaps the first items mentioned were the grills and doors if there were any wooden ones; 
then the large under-beams of which there was certainly one and perhaps more in the west 
part of the building, and two or four in the east; then the secondary beams and finally the 
sections of coffers. Thus, the part that Dromon is making occupies but two lines near the 
bottom of column I. It must have been nearly, if not quite, complete. What it was we do 
not know, for all we have is -LION TO META. The most obvious restoration of the first 
word is rAAI]ZION; a META ITAAIZION may have been an enclosing frame in which a whole 
section of coffers was set, but the missing word may instead have been some unidentified 
term for a big beam or girder." 

If this is so, a number of facts become clearer than they have been hitherto. We know 
that a shack stood somewhere near the temple when the work was in progress, and the 
obvious purpose for such a shack was to shelter work on the perishable materials. Stone- 
cutting is ordinarily done out-of-doors, especially in the mild climate of the Mediterranean. 
It now becomes possible to look into that shack of the year 409. It had its carpenter’s 
benches, and on these lay woodwork of all sorts, including sections of coffered ceiling in the 

13 In the building inscription of the Philonian arsenal 163) interprets, doubtless correctly, as a girder car- 


at the Peiraeus (JG, ii, 1054), the word AIEPEIZMA rying o@pxicxor or joists. 
occurs, which Doerpfeld (Ath. Mitt., viii, 1883, p. 
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process of assembling. These sections or panels of coffers were called SEAIAEZ.* They took 
up a good deal of room in the workshop and were removed as soon as they were ready to 
be set in place; it then became possible to build up a wall in the shack." Whole panels and 
parts of panels in various stages of construction must have been on the benches in 409 when 
the building commission, armed with keys and authority, opened the door and went in to 
make its inventory. 

Once the sections of coffers were in place, they might be designated as nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., 
counting from some given point. But they were not yet in place, and for the major part were 
doubtless identical. How, then, to distinguish them? 

The simplest thing was to enter into the record the names of the carpenters who were 
working on the various parts at the time the work was interrupted. And that, we think, 
is just what was done, since in column I we found “Dromon was making so and so,” and 
“‘Phanostratos was making such and such.” 

That the panels were not all at the same stage of construction is no wonder. For the ad- 
ministration of public works of fifth-century Athens differs from that with which we are now 
familiar in that the practice of general contracting seems to have been quite unknown. The 
state itself took the place of the contractor and hired each worker individually, assigning 
his job and paying his wages at the end of each prytany of the year. The carpenters who 
worked on this ceiling were directed by the state commission in the shaping and assembling 
of beams, mouldings, frames and the like, as the progress of construction demanded, just as 
they might be put to work on rafters when the building was ready to be roofed. The charac- 
ter of this kind of administration, and how it was changed, can best be illustrated by com- 
parison with the contract, a hundred and thirty years later, for the ceiling of the temple of 
Apollo on Delos,!* where two men contracted for the whole work at 3000 drachme a section. 

In reporting on the state of the work as they found it in 409, the commissioners evid- 
ently listed first those parts which were most nearly completed. As has been said, all that 
remained for Dromon to do on the work he had in mind was stated at the bottom of column 
one in two lines, but the list of operations to be performed on the last section to be men- 
tioned, at the bottom of column two, occupied more than fourteen lines. It is evident, from 
what is preserved, that the operations to be performed on this panel of ceiling were enu- 
merated from the top down, beginning with the smallest frames and ending with the 
KATAZEYTIMA or yoke-strip pegged both up and down, by which the ladders were held in 
place upon the beams. On the other hand, the actual construction had to begin perforce with 
the bottom members, so that each part could be built to fit that on which it rested. In this 
particular panel the five ladders must have been already made, since they are not mentioned, 
doubtless, also, the two strips of KATAZETT'MA on the long sides of the panel, on which the 
ends of the ladders were to be set; but all the rest was still to be done. Even the ladders were 


4 Cf. AJA, xxxviii (1934), p. 73, note 2. 

16 The text of the Building Inscription (XI, col. iii, 
88-40), TO TEIXION ENOIKOAOMEZANTI TO EP- 
T'AZTEPIO EPEIAE HAI EXZEXOEZAN, 
here taken to refer to a minor interior wall, may also 
be interpreted, as does Caskey (Erech., p. 341, 11.39, 
40), to mean that a portion of the exterior wall of the 
workshop had to be torn out to permit removal of the 
completed sections of the ceiling. This interpretation 
would imply that the superposed orders of coffers 
were already assembled upon one another, and that 
consequently the panels had to be carried horizontally, 


and in that position would not pass through the door- 
way. There is nothing improbable in these implica- 
tions, for the bays of the west wall colonnade, to which 
the ceiling panels would probably correspond, are 1.97 
m. on centers, while the doorway of a minor Greek 
building would rarely, if ever, be wider than four 
Attic feet, 1.312 m. Caskey, however, by translating 
ZEAIZ as “beam” rather than “panel,” eliminates all 
reason for removing part of the workshop wall. 
(L. B. H.) 

16 Inser. de Délos, 504; cf. AJA, xxxviii (1934), 
71-80. 
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not altogether complete, each lacking the TOTTTAON ZTAON” or central strip along the bot- 
tom, which served to cover the joints between the ladders, and AYTPATAAAOZ® or bead and 
reel moulding which edged it on either side. 

On this understanding it may be guessed that the preserved lines were preceded by the 
name of the joiner who was making this section when work was suspended, and then by the 
details of construction of the third or topmost frames, on which the astragal, with which the 
preserved lines begin, was to be dowelled —in all, perhaps, five or six lines. The later gaps 
may be filled in to give a consecutive reading as follows: 


TON A[ZTPAJI[AJAON EIITOM®OZAI ITAP[AAABON] — 
TA TETOPNE[TMJENON: TA ITAAISIA TA TAZ] 
KAIMAKIAA® [T]A A[EKA] ONTA ANAXZSEDA[I KAI] 
[KO]JAAEDAI KA[I HJOMAAI[S]AI IPOD TON KANONI[A] 
[TOJN AIQINON: TON AZ|TJPATAAON EIITOM&0 — 
DAI ITAPAAABONTA TE[T]OPNETMENON EIII T[A>] 
[K]JAIMAKIAAS: TO ZTAON TO FOrrraON 
[HTIIOTE]TPANAI KAI TO K[A] — 
[TAZETT]MA TO FASTEPA TO — 
[ZTTAION KA]I TON ONTXA APMOZANTA KOA[AE] — 
[ZAI KAI AIOX=Y]ZAI KAI AEIANAI TA AOIIA 
[XZTNZETXZAI TEN] ZEAIAA KAI TAD KAIMAKI — 
[AA>, KAI TA KAATMMJATA EKIIOIEDAI KAI TA A — 
[OlIIA XZTNZETX2AI] KAI XZYNTEAEDZAI. 


With this idea of the state of things in the workshop in mind, it becomes easier to under- 


stand the way in which the commissioners kept their accounts when the work was resumed, 
and why the accounts for the ceiling look so different, for example, from those for the 
channeling of columns. The columns were easy to name; they were in place and the record is 
just what might be expected, as for example :!* 


‘Channeling of the columns toward the east 

Column by the altar of Dione — 
Lassos of Alopeke: 10 dr. 

Philon of Herke: 10 dr. 
etc. 

The next column in order — 
Phalakros of Paiania: 10 dr. 
Philostratos of Paiania: 10 dr. 

etc. 


The sections of ceiling, not being in place, could not be identified in this way, so in the 
accounts the same method is followed, quite reasonably, as in the preliminary report: the 
section is named after the man in charge; then follow the names of individual joiners with 
the various operations performed by each, and prices paid either by the piece or in a total 
sum to each; finally a grand total of the amount spent in the prytany on the section in ques- 
tion might be given. 


Edited by Leicester B. Hottanp H. Davis 


17 Cf. Holland, Gongylos Lithos, a paper read at the America, New York, 1935 (AJA, xl (1936), p. 120). 
87th general meeting of the Archaeological Institute of 18 XTV, col. i. 
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THE OLYMPIAN STADIUM, THE ECHO COLONNADE 
AND AN “ARCHAEOLOGICAL EARTHQUAKE” 


EMIL KUNZE anp HANS WEBER 


earthquake; this has long since been recognized. But previously no one had thought 

through the entire evidence with such a methodical chain of reasoning as William B. 
Dinsmoor, who, in an article published in this journal, believed himself able to determine 
precisely not only the extent of the catastrophe but also its period and, in relation to this, 
the date of the restoration of the temple.’ If his theory concerned only the Temple of Zeus, 
its only test would be the long urgently desired new investigation of the building, which 
would have to go hand in hand with a stone by stone survey of all the individual fragments.’ 
But Dinsmoor’s deductions encroach also on other problems of the history of the Altis: we 
mean the Echo Colonnade and the Stadium. The “archaeological earthquake,” if it would 
have to be considered as historical fact, would now, reaching out over the millennia, destroy 
the conclusions which seem to have resulted from the excavations of the last decade. The 
second-hand stones from the temple, which were built into the east Altis wall and other 
constructions, form an insoluble link in the chain of Dinsmoor’s arguments (Dinsmoor, 
pp. 404-405). Since Dinsmoor starts from the premise that these very fragments had once 
actually been used as material for the Temple of Zeus and that their reemployment must 
therefore be related to the assumed thorough restoration of the Temple,’ his dating of the 
catastrophe is essentially dependent on the construction date of the east Altis wall. 

Now we believed that we had established that the east Altis wall and Echo Colonnade 
were built at the same time and in immediate connection.‘ This seemed to us a necessary 
conclusion from the observation that the eastern extension of the northern wall of the 
Colonnade, as well as that of the southern wall, is bonded into the east wall of the Altis. 
Dinsmoor, of course, denies this — without having had, however, the opportunity of ex- 
amining on the spot the actual state of the remains (Dinsmoor, p. 419). For the northern 


| NDOUBTEDLY the Temple of Zeus at Olympia was once severely damaged by an 


1 William Bell Dinsmoor, “An Archaeological 
Earthquake at Olympia,” AJA, xlv (1941), pp. 339- 
427 (this article is hereafter abbreviated to “Dins- 
moor”). 

The belated revival of this discussion is to be ex- 
plained by the conditions of the time. Dinsmoor’s 
article did not reach us until 1946. Under these cir- 
cumstances we feel ourselves especially indebted to 
the editor for his acceptance of this paper for publica- 
tion. 

2 A new survey of the Temple was begun in 1942, but 
could not be brought to an end. Only certain details 
concerning the modulus of the Temple plan, the proof 
of a settling of the foundations during their construc- 
tion, and the solution of the problem at the corner of 
the triglyph frieze, have been published in a prelimi- 
nary manner: H. Schleif, Die newen Ausgrabungen in 
Olympia und thre bisherigen Ergebnisse fiir die antike 
Bauforschung (Europaische Studienmappen, edited 
by the Academic Cultural Exchange and the Univer- 


sity of Berlin), pp. 28 ff., figs. 5 and 6 and pl. xv. 
Unfortunately, all the yet unpublished material con- 
cerning the Temple has been lost in the war. 

3 Dérpfeld took a self-contradictory attitude to- 
ward this problem in the Olympia publications: in 
Olympia, ii, p. 22, he sees in the reemployed fragments 
of stone proof of a thorough restoration of the Temple; 
while on p. 72 he interprets the stones built into the 
water conduit of the Echo Colonnade and in the east 
Altis wall as “building fragments rejected during the 
construction of the Temple” and uses this argument to 
support his theory of an older Echo Colonnade. 
In his last treatment of the question of the earthquake, 
Alt-Olympia, pp. 250 ff., he mentioned none of the 
re-used fragments except the isolated fragment of the 
geison found in the foundation of the Bouleuterion 
portico (see below, note 13). 

471. Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia 
(hereafter referred to as “Bericht ii”), pp. 45 ff.; cf. 
Dinsmoor, pp. 418-419. 
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wall he refers to the drawings of plan and section of the east Altis wall, published on the 
lower half of pl. xvim of Bericht ii, which he reproduces on page 420, figure 16; he is, more- 
over, of the opinion that cross section C—D proves exactly the opposite: namely, that the 
two walls are not contemporary. He does not suggest a reason for this theory; yet one can 
most easily suspect such a reason in the unequal height of the stone courses. This differ- 
ence seems strange in two originally connected walls; yet it can be accounted for in this in- 
stance by the distinct functions of each. For the wall of the Altis is in this place a retaining 
wall for the west embankment of the Stadium, while the connecting wall, in the way in which 
it is constructed, is merely a continuation of the north wall of the Echo Colonnade. Nat- 
urally the interlocking of the easternmost orthostate of the north wall extension with the 
east Altis wall cannot be seen in either the plan or the cross section. But should one not ulti- 
mately give credence to the explicit testimony, not of a dilettante, but of an experienced in- 
vestigator of architecture who states that the orthostate “is bonded deeply into the two 
courses of the east wall of the Altis under the water conduit” (Bericht ii, p. 50), at least 
until personal observation perhaps proves this statement false?® Yet another decisive de- 
tail, which proves the overlapping of the north wall extension upon the water conduit, is 
also to be gathered from cross section C—D on the lower right side of plate xvu1 of Bericht 
ii: the change in the conduit profile, described on page 50, together with the ““Masslehre” 
noted on cross section A—-B (upper left side of plate xvi, Bericht ii), makes evident the 
restoration of a stone which bridges over the conduit from the north wall. 

If possible, the situation in the south is even more clear; here the east wall of the Altis 
is no longer just a retaining wall. Dinsmoor does not deny that the southeast corner of the 
Echo Colonnade-east Altis wall complex is a complete unity, but he maintains on page 420, 
note 70, that here again the bonding in of the south wall of the Colonnade with its eastern 
extension is not proven. This is not so. For the south wall, of which plate xvi of Bericht ii 
reproduces only the eastern end, passes over actually without a break into the foundations 
of the Echo Colonnade. It was cleared along its north side and in its entire length from the 
inner southwest corner of the colonnade all the way to the east Altis wall (see Bericht ii, p. 
3, figure 2). No trace of a break could be established in the masonry during the course of the 
excavation and it was observed that the strata of building debris remained homogeneous and 
undisturbed throughout. 

So much for the evidence from the research reported in Bericht ii, from which resulted of 
necessity the contemporaneity of the Echo Colonnade and the east Altis wall. In the mean- 
time, the unity of the entire building complex has also been confirmed by a fact which brings 
us back again to Dinsmoor’s and our own point of departure. In the matter of the reem- 
ployment of fragments from the Temple of Zeus, there is no longer any distinction between 
the two constructions, since in March 1942, during our search for the track of the classical 
Stadium (see below, p. 493), the fragment of a fluted column drum from the Temple of 
Zeus came to light built into the foundations of the rear wall of the Echo Colonnade it- 
self.6 Therewith all of the chronological conclusions based upon the presumed late erection 
of the east Altis wall fall completely apart. 


5 The architect of the excavations, H. Schleif, who 
made the observation itself as well as the survey 
and wrote the text pertaining to it, is no longer living. 
Unfortunately he has failed to describe more pre- 
cisely the nature of the interlocking of the walls. 
From memory we cannot say whether the ortho- 


state fitted into a hollowing out of the conduit stone, 
or whether it itself was notched out to take the con- 
duit stone. According to the photographs in Bericht 
ii, pl. xrx and to the verbal description, the latter 
seems to be the case. 

6 Thereby it also becomes plain that the triglyphs 
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Thus there can no longer be any doubt that architectural fragments from the Temple 
of Zeus were already available for reemployment at the time of the construction of the 
Echo Colonnade. But the date of the Echo Colonnade is determined, as was shown in 
Bericht ii,not only by the relation of the Echo Colonnade to the Treasury Terrace wall but also 
by the pottery found in the undisturbed strata of building debris. These strata were pre- 
served to a height of 60-80 cm. and were examined not only along the entire south wall and, 
in places, on both sides of the wall, but also along the inner edge of the stylobate foundation 
from the south corner for a distance of about 9 m. toward the north (Bericht ii, pp. 53 ff.; 
cf. ibid., p. 3, fig. 2). The sherds were abundant enough to permit an appraisal which makes 
impossible Dinsmoor’s dating of the Colonnade in the last quarter instead of in the third 
quarter of the fourth century (see Dinsmoor, p. 419 and p. 427). 

Meanwhile, we need not enter into that question any more than into the dating of the 
treasury terrace wall, whose contemporaneity with Zanes pedestal no. VII (see Bericht ii, 
pp. 42 ff.) Dinsmoor likewise attacks (Dinsmoor, p. 420); until the proving of the opposite, 
we believe him to be wrong. For it is more important to realize that the erection of the Echo 
Colonnade (with the attached east wall of the Altis) is itself only a part of a very much 
more extensive undertaking: the rebuilding of the Stadium around or shortly after the 
middle of the fourth century. Dinsmoor’s view of the history of the construction of the Echo 
Colonnade complex cannot be reconciled with this fact, which has appeared ever more clear 
in the course of the excavation of the Stadium. 

Dinsmoor takes for granted that the Echo Colonnade had been a double stoa, originally 
resembling the “South Stoa’’®= of the Athenian Agora, and that its later demolished east 
facade was situated to the east of the later east Altis wall. Following Dérpfeld (Olympia, 
ii, p. 72), he makes the demolition of the hypothetical eastern portico of the Echo Colon- 
nade and the erection of the Altis wall coincident with an extending of the Stadium toward 
the west. Dérpfeld, of course, had never assumed the existence of an eastern facade on 
the Echo Colonnade, but he did intend the presumed old “‘Poikile” to have had its facade 
toward the west. However, this extending of the Stadium toward the west — which Dins- 
moor dates precisely in the lustrum of 169-165 B.c. (Dinsmoor, p. 427) —in reality never 
took place. As the latest and still unpublished excavation has revealed, the Stadium was 
indeed moved to another location, but in just the opposite direction, that is to say: east. 
The fifth century B.c. Stadium, Stadium II, was situated about 75-76 m. farther west than 
its successor, Stadium III. As already earlier was known,” it was not closed off from the 
Altis by a western embankment; on the contrary, it opened freely onto the Sacred Precinct. 
Its track, which projected deeply into the Altis, was situated at a somewhat higher level 
and at the same time about 7.5 m. south of Track III which is preserved to this day with its 
water conduit and stone border. On its north and south sides, Track II was bordered by a 
drainage ditch which accompanied it up to the western starting line.’ This starting line was 
indeed no longer in situ; but its position could be entirely established by means of a trench 
which, in antiquity, had been dug to remove the stones.® It lay beneath the colonnade, ca. 


from the cella of the Zeus Temple (Olympia, ii, p. 22, 
fig. 12, and p. 72), which are built into the water con- 
duit which leads southward around the Echo Colon- 
nade, were placed there at the time of the building of 
the Echo Colonnade as we had assumed in Bericht ii, p. 
50. Compare Dinsmoor, p. 404 and p. 417, fig. 14. 

6® Now called the “Middle Stoa” by the excavators. 

& Bericht iii, p. 18. 


7 The width of the track comes to about 25 meters 
measured from the inner edge of the ditch, thus 
almost 80 ft. (=25.63 meters) ; the width of Track II], 
on the other hand, measured from the outer edge of 
the water conduit and near the middle of the Stadium, 
is almost exactly 100 ft. (Bericht ii, pl. 1). 

8 The distance between the western end of the 
leveled course and the starting-line can be esti- 
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19 m. east of the western end of the leveled track. Figure 1 makes the topographical situation 
clear. The plan shows the spatial relation of Stadium II to the later Stadium ITI, as well 
as to the Echo Colonnade complex; at the same time it illustrates for the first time the 
curvature of Track III which was measured precisely in 1941.° The laying out of Stadium 
III in the middle of the fourth century brought about a large scale transformation of the 
eastern part of the Sacred Precinct. As we have seen, the Stadium was moved considerably 
to the east and somewhat to the north. The western section of the old stadium depression 
was filled in and the Echo Colonnade was erected over it. At the point where the back wall 
of the Echo Colonnade leads over the southern drainage ditch of Track II, and for a length 
of about five meters, the foundation of the Echo Colonnade extends about three courses 
deeper than elsewhere. At this very place in the foundation, the above mentioned frag- 
ment of a fluted column drum from the Temple of Zeus is built into the wall. Behind the 
rear wall of the Colonnade a courtyard was laid out, whose eastern limit is formed by the 
east Altis wall. This is the buttress wall for the west embankment of Stadium III, as was 
postulated at the very beginning; a cross section cut through the embankment later brought 
full certainty of it (Bericht ii, 56 and iii, 18). With this event, the Altis was for the first time 
closed off py architecture on its eastern side. The Stadium was hereafter completely sepa- 
rated from the Altis. The conclusive logic of all these interrelations, the joining of the scarp 
of the new west embankment to the east wall of the Altis, and even the sherd finds from the 
Stadium which are in themselves scanty but, taking into consideration the great expanse of 
the now full:; cleared South Embankment ITI, are on the whole rather considerable — these 
three things vouch for the uniformity of the whole plan. Even if we disregard the treasury 
terrace, the entire complex cannot be very far removed from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., according to the pottery finds from the strata of building debris in the south of 
the Echo Colonnade and its annex. 

Let us turn back to the Temple of Zeus and its architectural fragments which are built 
into the east wall of the Altis and into the Echo Colonnade. If these, as Dinsmoor sup- 
poses, were legitimate proof of a thorough rebuilding of the Temple after a vast destruction, 
the catastrophe would have to have taken place around the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. at the latest. The “‘archaeological earthquake” would of course have lost thereby its 
historical point. But since a cornerstone of the argument is missing, the weakness of the in- 
genious hypothetical construction, in which the brilliant linking together of a series of un- 
related observations and accounts could be misleading, stands out more clearly than it 
did earlier. All too many conclusions were based on mere suppositions and more or less sug- 
gestive “probabilities.” It is well to remember that Pausanias, who attests to the restoration 
of the statue of Zeus by Damophon (Dinsmoor, p. 422), says nothing about an earthquake 
in this connection.!° Also we do not know whether that Antiochus, who presented a curtain 
for the statue of Zeus in Olympia, was the fourth of his dynasty or not (Dinsmoor, p. 423). 


mated at 60 ft. (=19.23 meters), that is, one-tenth of 


southern boundary runs in a straight line, as can be 
the entire length of the track proper. The stones of the 


shown for quite a long stretch. 


starting-line were of coarse limestone (“‘Muschel- 
kalk”’”). Several have been found. They were used as 
cover-slabs on the southern end of the western drain- 
age channel belonging to Stadium III (AA, 1940, 
pp. 241 f., fig. 58; Bericht iv, p. 2). Compare Schleif, 
op. cit., p. 7. 

® Compare Olympia, ii, p. 63; Bericht ii, p. 16 and 
Schleif, op. cit., p. 8. The track of the early classical 
Stadium (II) shows, on the contrary, no curvature; its 


% Cf. Bericht ii, p. 15 and iii, p. 27. 

10 Paus. iv, 31, 6:... Aapopavros Epyor, ds kal 
tov Aia & Tod 
ovvnppocev és Td axpiBecrarov. Dérpfeld had already 
suggested an earthquake as cause of the damage (Alt- 
Olympia, pp. 260 f.); but even without natural catas- 
trophe it would not be surprising that the ivory plat- 
ing of the statue of Zeus had become cracked and 
loosened after more than 250 years. 
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Still less could the isolated Hellenistic lion-head spout which is to be dated presumably in 
the second century B.c.! prove, for its period, a great earthquake damage —not to mention 
so profound an effect upon the structure of the temple, as Dinsmoor assumes; and com- 
pletely improbable is an association between this roof repair and the “Ersatzfiguren” of the 
west pediment (Dinsmoor, pp. 399-402, 421). For the replaced water-spout has a com- 
pletely different relation to the classical prototypes than do the Pentelic pediment figures, 
which, indeed, have nothing in common with it stylistically.“ 

But also the axiom which forms the hypothesis for Dinsmoor’s far-reaching deductions 
seems to us not absolutely compelling. Instead of shifting the “archaeological earthquake” 
two centuries, and thus moving it close to the construction date of the temple, we would 
rather raise the perhaps heretical question of whether the inviolably accepted rule for 
marble columns—the rule that fluted columns can come only from a completed building 
(Dinsmoor, p. 405) —is to be applied unconditionally to the columns of the Temple of Zeus. 
Doesn’t the coarse limestone, just as the Attic “Poros,” permit or even demand a different 
procedure of work than that permitted by marble or stone of equally uniform or fine texture? 
Is it not worth considering that not a single unfinished fragment of the Temple of Zeus has 
come to light in Olympia with its surface unworked and with its lifting bosses still intact?” 
Shouldn’t such a huge building have left behind at least some waste material? Of course an 
answer can only be gained on the spot from an exhaustive study of the temple and all of its 
preserved stones. It is to be hoped that another problem will thereby be solved —the prob- 
lem of the lewis holes which are found on numerous stones of the Temple of Zeus and which 
play a decisive role in Dinsmoor’s theory (Dinsmoor, pp. 404-415). They have also been 
observed, as is well known, on the Treasury of Megara and on the porch of the Treasury of 
Gela; and in these places, as in the case of the Temple of Zeus, the lewis holes do not appear 
on all the stones (Olympia, ii, pp. 52, 55). Does it follow that these two buildings have also 
at some time been partially dismantled and built up again? 

Until the clarification of all these questions, we think it at least possible that, in the case 
of the fragments reemployed in the Echo Colonnade complex, we have to do with debris 
dating from the time of the construction of the temple.’* The material could have been used 
originally in the stone constructions of Stadium II, which was probably contemporary with 
the Temple of Zeus and whose stone material was almost completely removed; in the tearing 


108 Dinsmoor, pp. 402-403, and note 21. limestone (““Mergelkalk”) blocks and on the euthyn- 


11 Schuchhardt has rightly pointed out the stylistic 
difference between the Hellenistic lion-head and the 
“Ersatzfiguren” (AA, 1930, pp. 555 f.). Of course we 
cannot follow Schuchhardt in his dating of the 
“Ersatzfiguren”; we agree with Rodenwaldt, Stud- 
niczka and Rumpf (see Dinsmoor, p. 401, notes 13 and 
15) that they seem to belong rather in the fourth 
century. 

12 Moreover we can recall no ““Muschelkalk”’ blocks 
with lifting bosses at Olympia; on the other hand the 
employment of tongs and other lifting implements is 
borne out in many instances: Olympia, ii, pp. 18, 35, 
43, 46, 52, 55, 74, 78 and 120; special lifting mechan- 
isms at the Philippeion: Olympische Forschungen, 
edited by Kunze and Schleif, vol. i (Berlin, 1945), pp. 
10, 19, pls. rx and xtv; lifting bosses are found on soft 


teria of the South Stoa: Olympia, ii, pp. 48 and 81, 
also, p. 80, fig. 37. 

18 Of the reemployed architectural fragments, the 
geison fragment covered with stucco, found in the 
foundation of the not yet precisely dated portico of the 
Bouleuterion remained the only sure indication of a 
repairing of the Temple: Olympia, ii, pp. 22 and 77; 
Dérpfeld, Alt-Olympia, p. 259. Broken pieces of the 
column drums from the Temple of Zeus are, moreover, 
to be noted in many places in the early-Imperial fill in 
the southwest section of the South Embankment of the 
stadium, according to the field notebook entry for 22 
Jan., 1940. They apparently came into the Stadium on 
the occasion of a new clearing out of the Sacred Pre- 
cinct (cf. Bericht ii, pp. 17 f. and iii, pp. 28 f.). 
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down of this Stadium, the material could have wandered from there into the Echo Colon- 
nade."* 

It is not merely by chance that this article closes with problems still unsolved. For 
Dinsmoor’s great advances and the multitude of his penetrating observations have turned 
attention to technical and historical problems of the architecture of the Temple of Zeus, 
which until now had not been well enough considered and for this reason cannot be solved 
without fresh investigations. The raising of these problems by Professor Dinsmoor is a merit 
which must be gratefully acknowledged even by those who cannot accept all the conclu- 
sions drawn by this distinguished scholar. 


MutNcHEN 


44 On the dating of Stadium II, see Bericht ii, pp. 12 
ff. and iii, pp. 26 ff. As to the stone constructions 
in the early classical Stadium, only the southern 
buttress wall (Bericht iii, pp. 11 f. and iv, p. 2) and 
the starting-line of the track (mentioned above, p. 492 
and note 8) are indicated with certainty —the greater 
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at the time of the building of Stadium ITI. Further- 
more drainage installations are postulated and the 
southern embarkment probably once had a western 
buttress wall which, during the building of the Echo 
Colonnade, must have been demolished. Therefore 
opportunities of employing rejected architectural frag- 


part of the former and all of the latter were removed ments from the Temple of Zeus were not lacking here. 
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TUNISIA! 
by 
Gilbert Charles Picard 


PUNIG ARCHAEOLOGY 


In 1946 the Department of Antiquities ex- 
plored two Punic sanctuaries of great impor- 
tance, one situated at Carthage and the other at 
Sousse. 


CartTuHaGE. The sacred area is the “tophet” or 
“Sanctuary of Tanit” near the rectangular har- 
bor, which was explored earlier by L. Poinssot 
and R. Lantier, by the Franco-American expedi- 
tion directed by Prof. Kelsey, and by the R. P. 
Lapeyre. These excavations, carried out since 
July of 1945 under the direction of P. Cintas, 
have led to the discovery of a large number of 
votive offerings, each consisting of a number of 
urns holding the charred bones of victims and of 
a stone monument. The latter, which appeared 
in the earliest period as a small “dolmen” of un- 
cut stones, later took the form of a hollow altar 
enclosing an urn, of a cippus in the form of a 
small temple of Egyptian type, or of a throne 
in which a betyl was set. In the fourth century 
B.C., the cippus was replaced by a stela, generally 
bearing a votive inscription and sculptured dec- 
oration. Cintas has attempted to clarify the 
stratigraphy of the site. The beds of superposed 
votive offerings are not horizontal but follow the 
contours of little mounds where the offerings 


1 The work of the Department of Antiquities is de- 
scribed in detailed reports, normally quarterly, which 
appear in the Bulletin du Comité des Travaux his- 
toriques et scientifiques. 


accumulated (CRAI, 1945, pp. 443-452). Sev- 
eral stelae present interesting decoration, a 
priestess or a goddess pouring a libation on a 
mound, a knight wearing a helmet and carrying 
a long-handled caduceus. Two of the inscriptions 
are particularly remarkable, both because of 
their date (sixth century B.c.) and because they 
contain the word “molk”, designating human 
sacrifice (CRATI, 1946, p. 371). 


Sousse. Cintas has excavated an analogous sanc- 
tuary situated on the ancient beach near and 
beneath the Roman Catholic church. The offer- 
ings begin only with the sixth century. The 
stelae present a somewhat different decoration 
from those at Carthage; the most remarkable, 
which dates from the end of the fifth century or 
the beginning of the fourth, shows a god with a 
mitre, seated on a throne with arms representing 
sphinxes, and receiving the homage of a priest. 
It is, without doubt, Ba’al Hammon. The sanc- 
tuary continued in use until the end of the first 
century of our era. At this time human sacrifices 
were replaced by offerings of animals. The stelae 
are ornamented with bas-reliefs showing persons 
engaged in sacrifice. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


CartuaGe. At Carthage effort has centered on 
the Baths of Antoninus. This monument, the 
imposing ruins of which rise beside the sea at the 
foot of the hill of Borj Jedid, had never been the 
object of systematic exploration, but an inscrip- 
tion discovered by excavation in 1885 had es- 
tablished its purpose and its date of construction 
in A.D. 145 (BCTH, Feb. 1947, pp. xv—xx). 

The exploration undertaken early in Decem- 
ber 1945 under the direction of G. L. Feuille has 
resulted in the clearing of the southern wing of 
the building. Almost nothing remains above the 
ground floor. The main room of this wing was a 
large hall, measuring 37 m. on the sides and 
opening on the sea; the vaulting was carried by 
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nine pillars in the center, while the sides are 
occupied by a portico supported by thirty-six 
pillars. This imposing room was razed to its 
foundations by persons searching for stones, and 
the same fate overtook the cruciform room ad- 
jacent to the south. The three rooms contiguous 
on the north, on the other hand, still retain part 
of their walls, while those to the west (and there- 
fore deeper in the earth) are relatively well pre- 
served. These are two octagonal rooms separated 
by three narrow chambers oriented east-west and 
barrel-vaulted. 

One of these octagonal rooms was cleared en- 
tirely of the soil obstructing it; its ribbed vaults 
are intact save on the eastern side. The support- 
ing pillars (a single central pillar and a crown of 
eight secondary pillars), usually split and par- 
tially destroyed, were saved by the construction 
of retaining walls, planned by the architect A. de 
Saussure. 

The architectural decoration was worthy of 
the imposing majesty of the structure. Enor- 
mous columns of gray granite and others of por- 
phyry have been found; several shafts of Italian 
marble are adorned with flutings. The largest 
number, as one might expect, are carved from 
the red or green marble of Chemtou and remain 
unfluted. The Corinthian capitals were executed 
with a chisel with admirable care; the capital of 
one pilaster only is of the Ionian type. The sec- 
ond floor was paved with black and white mosaics 
with imbrications which still adhere to the debris 
of the fallen vaults. Above the cleared octagonal 
room, a small fragment of opus vermiculatum was 
found, representing the bust of an athlete; it 
had been preserved in the middle of a thicker 
pavement, apparently placed there on the occa- 
sion of later repairs. 

Numerous fragments of statuary were discov- 
ered, particularly in the octagonal room. The 
most important are two herms in black marble of 
excellent execution and perfect preservation. The 
first represents an adolescent negro (pl. XLvI, B); 
the second (pl. xvi, A) is the portrait of a man 
in the prime of life, with a long face, square chin, 
and a nose continuing the line of the forehead. 
The head, otherwise shaved, was ornamented in 
the center by a lock of hair forming a crest, from 
which was hung a crescent-shaped ornament. 
This remarkable coiffure, which is found on 
various Punic and neo-Punic works, appears to 
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have had a religious significance and to have dis- 
tinguished the followers of Caelestis and the 
secondary divinities associated with that god- 
dess. We believe that here it serves to represent 
a Berber, a worshipper of the great moon god- 
dess whose cult was common to the Libyan tribes, 
Our herm may have symbolized the different 
North African races subjugated by Rome and 
thus would have belonged to a monument of 
triumphal nature. 

Found at the same time were the remains of 
other herms or statues, of much inferior work- 
manship, but cut from the same black marble 
and apparently representing African gentes de- 
victae. The first monument, which commemo- 
rated, perhaps, the victorious campaigns con- 
ducted in the Atlas in a.p. 145-149—in the same 
period, that is, as the construction of the baths 
by the generals of Antoninus—must have been 
supplemented by statues of other captives at the 
time of the difficult victories won during the 
third century by Roman generals against the 
intractable nomads of Maghreb (BCTH, Feb. 
1947, pp. xiii f.). 

Some sculpture remains to be noted. There is 
a beautiful head of Faustina the Elder, wearing 
the diadem and the veil of the consecratio, and a 
large portrait of mediocre workmanship from the 
beginning of the third century. Among several 
images of deities, notable is a beautiful head, 
either feminine or effeminate, whose curled hair 
is held back by three bands. Finally, a very 
pathetic head of stucco comes from a high relief 
which must have represented an active scene of 
battle; the Asiatic inspiration there is very no- 
ticeable. 

Several inscriptions were also discovered. A 
large lintel carried the same dedication on two 
sides; thus we have the beginnings and the ends 
of the lines. It consists of a dedication made in 
A.D. 162 for the safety of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus in the name of the colonia Concordia 
Julia Karthago by the proconsul Q. Voconius 
Saxa Fidus. The object appears to have been a 
statue of a divinity with the epithet Augustus, 
and columns of the marble of Chemtou (colum- 
nae numidicae). On the plain edges of the same 
lintel another inscription was added at the end 
of the fourth century. It is dedicated to the em- 
perors Valentinian II, Theodosius, and Arcadius, 
and consequently it was carved between 28 July 
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388, and 15 May 392; it gives the name of the 
African proconsul, Felix Juniorinus Polemius. 
He was known as having administered the gov- 
ernment of Numidia about fifteen years previ- 
ously, but was not known as proconsul at Car- 
thage. He must have left this post in January 390 
to take the prefecture of the praetorium which 
he held only until May. 

Several other severely mutilated texts pre- 
serve traces of senatorial, equestrian, or munici- 
pal cursus. One of them seems to mention an 
interrex of Carthage. 


Mactar. The excavations, begun in 1944, of a 
large group of monuments situated at the west- 
ern extremity of the ancient city, were continued 
(BCTH, Feb. 1947, pp. xx—xxvii). One may dis- 
tinguish, first, a basilica with three naves, front- 
ing on a rectangular court and surrounded by a 
rather extended area partially occupied on the 
southern side by a quadrifoil building and a large 
exedra. Small baths border this group on the 
west side, contiguous with an important necrop- 
olis which seems to have been used uninterrupt- 
edly from the prehistoric period to the present 
(pl. A). 

The original purpose of these buildings seems 
to be established by an inscription on a lintel used 
in the baths to the west. There one finds, first, a 
dedication to Domitian which has been erased 
and in which the lapidary made free use of ab- 
breviation, but which gives the date a.p. 95, 
and below it, the dedication of a basilica and of 
two horrea by the tuventus civitatis Mactaritanae 
cultores Martis. Following this are the names of 
the iuvenes to the number of about seventy-five, 
preceded by those of their two magistri. All are 
designated by a single name accompanied by that 
of their father; they present a curious mixture of 
Berber, Punic, and Latin names. It appears cer- 
tain that the basilica constructed by the iuvenes 
is the same as that the ruins of which we have 
preserved; the keystone of an arch which lies 
nearby carries, moreover, the image of Mars 
Augustus. The court is surrounded by rooms 
which are laid out according to the type of 
palaestra given by Vitruvius, with an apsidal 
room on the north side corresponding to the 
ephebeum in the center. Beyond two small rooms 
which take the place of conisterium and cory- 
ceum, is the lavatio frigida (pools, basins, la- 
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trines). Thus, it seems, this is a palaestra, con- 
structed towards the beginning of the third 
century by a notable of Mactar, Julius Piso, who 
received in return the right to be buried in the 
gymnasium; his cippus was found in place in 
front of the entrance of the basilica, with that of 
his daughter, Julia Spesina (pl. xiv1, c), occupy- 
ing the place of honour at the entrance to the 
apse. 

The palaestra must have been partially de- 
stroyed during the troubles at the end of the 
third century; the epistyle bears an inscription of 
Rupilius Pisonianus who was, without doubt, 
the grandson of Piso and who is already known 
as curator of Mactar and of Mididi in the pro- 
consulship of M. Aurelius Aristobulus at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Diocletian and Maximinus 
before the establishment of the tetrarchy. 

South of the basilica, the quadrifoil building 
surrounded by an ambulatory has basins in the 
wall of its northern apse and shelved cupboards 
in its southern apse, intended to hold clothing. 
In the interior is a hypocaust, heated by a fur- 
nace on the southern extremity. This must have 
been the heated installation for bathing, com- 
pleting the lavatio frigida situated in the north- 
ern angle of the palaestra. A more convenient 
thermal installation was later installed to the 
west. 

The large exedra on the southwest sheltered 
another funerary cippus, bearing a metrical in- 
scription: 

si quis honos vitae/est testis post mune/ra 

fati, mortis sorte/cluet, cum iam sub fine/ 

supremo aspicit infe/rnorum Acherusia 
te/mpla de/orum secure/q(ue) videt strep- 
itum/Acheruntis avari/.Na/m/q(ue) ego- 

met, pio quod se/mper in corpore vixi 

Elysios teneo mites Proserpin/ae campos. 

lege deum solem q(uem)/super ac sidera 

novi. Julia/Mo(desta?) Benenata pia vix(it) 
annis/in pace LXXXIII menses X/h(ic) 
s(epulta) e(st). 

This is a monument of the end of the third or 
of the beginning of the fourth century which is 
remarkable for the Neoplatonic influences which 
it reveals. The seventh line apparently alludes to 
the belief in an astral paradise; one may notice 
in this pagan epitaph the formula vizit in pace 
(CRAI, 1946, pp. 443-466). 

Following the example of Julius Piso, people 
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of distinction must thus have obtained, towards 
the end of the third century, the right to be 
buried in the gymnasium; this was, moreover, 
contiguous with a necropolis which was used as 
early as the first century, as is shown by the 
epitaph of T. Flavius Aug. 1. Symphorus pro- 
curator Augusti IIII p(ublicorum) A(fricae) 
which has been found. In the Christian period 
the gymnasium was but an appendage of the 
cemetery. Located there are innumerable burials 
of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
Among the latest there are some beautiful mosaic 
monuments with metrical inscriptions which will 
be described in the report for 1940-1946. 


(Casserine). Madame J. Desparmets 
has cleared a beautiful theater whose scene wall 
has disappeared but whose pulpitum, orchestra 
and benches are perfectly preserved. She has 
also discovered several villas containing beauti- 
ful mosaics which seem to go back to the second 
century and which contain geometrical motifs 
and figures of the Dionysian circle in small, sepa- 
rate, pictures. 


Massicautt. A large statue discovered near 
Massicault (35 km. from Tunis on the road from 
Mejez al-Bab) represents an old man dressed 
in a tunic which is drawn up at the belt and to 
which is attached a lion skin with the muzzle 
serving as his hood. The right hand grasps a 
bunch of wheat ears and poppies; the left hand 
held a long object which has disappeared. At the 
right, a dog crouching at the feet of the man 
raises his head towards him. The wrinkled face, 
with a chin covered by a rough, closely-cropped 
beard, is extremely vigorous with its very prom- 
inent aquiline nose and deeply carved pupils. 
The body, on the other hand, is sculptured in a 
piece of marble too small to give it its proper 
size and is surprising for the deliberate disregard 
for relief which it shows. One recognizes the 
characteristics of a work of the second half of 
the third century, undoubtedly representing a 
deceased person provided with the attributes of 
Hercules. The bouquet of ears of grain and pop- 
pies, however, proves that it concerns an initiate 
into the mysteries of Demeter, widespread in 
Africa since the Punic period, who had wished to 
compare himself to the Eleusinian Herakles, the 
conqueror of Hell, thanks to his initiation (CRAI 
1946, pp. 452-459). 
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Ucust. The small city of Ucubi, 20 km. from 
Sicca Veneria (Le Kef) on the road which leads 
to Tébour-souk, possessed important necropoleis, 
The most interesting monument which has been 
extracted from it is a limestone sarcophagus (pl. 
XLVI, B) decorated by a local artist, which was 
recovered in 1946 from a native who was using 
it as a horse-trough. The sacophagus bore on its 
main face the image of a giant sleeping in a forest 
(symbolized by four trees) in the middle of a 
flock of sheep; two funerary cupids frame the 
scene. According to our interpretation, which 
the late Fr. Cumont supported, the subject is 
Endymion awaiting Selene; the monument would 
have held the remains of an initiate of the mys- 
teries of Caelestis who wished to obtain from this 
goddess entry into the blissful “sublunar fields” 
(CRAI, 1946, pp. 445-452). 


ITALY? 
by 
A. W. Van Buren 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


Among the signs of a return to orderly condi- 
tions may be mentioned the resumption of the 
publication of those two fully-illustrated official 


journals, the Bollettino d’ Arte of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the Capitolium of the Mu- 
nicipality of Rome (S.P.Q.R.), both of them im- 
portant for archaeology, and the appearance of 
further installments of the extensive undertak- 
ings of the Istituto di Studi Romani. The new 
series of Memorie of the Accademia dei Lincei has 
already included several contributions of excep- 
tional interest in this field. The value of the 
services rendered by the Istituto Centrale del 
Restauro (Rome, Piazza S. Francesco di Paola, 
9) has been emphasized by its undertaking to re- 
store the unique Bronze Victory of Brescia. 

Death has taken the revered doyen of the inter- 
national community of scholars, Professor Franz 
Cumont. 


2 This report follows that in AJA, li (1947), pp. 
279-300. On the present occasion, sincere acknowledg- 
ment is due, for communication of information and 
photographs, with consent to publish, to C. Anti, 
P. E. Arias, S. Aurigemma, G. Becatti, L. Bernabd 
Brea, R. Bloch, S. Bocconi, G. Brusin, A. M. Colini, 
A. and N. Degrassi, A. Grenier, P. Griffo, G. Lilliu, 
G. Lugli, A. Maiuri, G. Mancini, A. Minto, B. Nogara, 
E. Paribeni, C. Pietrangeli, P. Romanelli, P. C. 
Sestieri, H. Speier, J. B. Ward Perkins. 
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The term of office of the distinguished head of 
the Swedish Institute, Dr. Erik Sjéqvist, has 
expired and he is to be Visiting Professor at 
Princeton; his successor in Rome is to be Dr. 
Arvid Andren, who is already well known for 
his studies on the Etrusco-Italic temples and 
their plastic decoration. 

The British School has produced the first post- 
war volume, xvi, of its Papers, and vol. xvii is in 
the press. The School is planning a summer 
school at Sabrata in Tripolitania; its objectives 
will be the training of English students in ar- 
chaeological method and the scientific recording 
of a part of the older unpublished pre-war exca- 
vations which, owing to the friable nature of the 
local stone, are now rapidly disintegrating. The 
preparation of a publication of the complete body 
of classical inscriptions in Tripolitania is well- 
advanced and this work should go to press in the 
autumn. 

The activities of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome are in full 
course, under the care of Professor Frank E. 
Brown: they include the excavation of Ansedonia 
(ancient Cosa) on the Etruscan coast, which 
started favorably and will be reported else- 
where. 


ROME 


Vatican City: Museums or Scuuprure. The 
Direzione Generale dei Monumenti, Musei e 
Gallerie Pontificie, Direttore Generale Barone 
Bartolomeo Nogara (his new title is well de- 
served), has successfully accomplished the diffi- 
cult task of installing the reliefs from the Can- 
celleria which were reported in previous years.® 
The Flavian reliefs published by Dr. Filippo 
Magi‘ have been installed in the Cortile delle 
Corazze; the Julio-Claudian frieze representing 
a procession of vicomagistri bearing statuettes of 
Lares’ has been placed in the Cabinet of the 
Apoxyomenos. 

Another undertaking of the Vatican adminis- 
tration, of importance for students and now ap- 
proaching completion, is the systematization of a 


8 AJA, xiii (1939), pp. 508-511; xliv (1940), pp. 
377 f. 

‘T Rilievi flavi della Cancelleria (Monumenti Vati- 
cani di archeologia, vi, Nardi, 1945). 

5B. Nogara, Monumenti Romani, pp. 19-21, pls. 
IV, V. 


new magazine of sculpture. This is situated in 
the basement beneath the Sala Rotonda; it con- 
tains almost all the fragments which for some 
years past had remained scattered in various 
storerooms and cellars of the Vatican Museums 
and Palaces. In addition to the fragments already 
published by Dr. Guido Kaschnitz-Weinberg,*® 
some eleven-hundred further items have been 
assembled, which were hardly known up to the 
present. These have been stored in the new base- 
ment quarters on the definite principle of making 
them accessible, piece by piece, for detailed study. 
With them have been united a portion of the 
statues and torsos which formerly were in the 
Cortile della Pigna, so that these likewise can be 
seen and studied from all sides. 

Among the items which were taken out of the 
basement beneath the Octagonal Court of the 
Belvedere is a fragment of a horse’s head of Pen- 
telic marble, somewhat over life-size in scale (pl. 
XLvi, A). By reason of its great stylistic and 
technical resemblance to, and of its correspond- 
ence in dimensions with, the horses of the Par- 
thenon pediments, it has proved possible to es- 
tablish with .lmost complete certainty the prove- 
nance of this head from one of the pediments of 
the Parthenon, and it appears in fact that it was 
the head of the near horse of the chariot of 
Athena in the western pediment. 


ErruscaN Museum oF THE Vatican. In last 
year’s report’? mention was made of the rear- 
rangement, and fresh study, by Professor Luigi 
Pareti, of the objects in the Hall of the Regolini- 
Galassi Tomb. The special publication has now 
appeared.® 


Museum oF THE Vatican. This Mu- 
seum has received a notable and unexpected 
accretion, by gift from the American Academy 
in Rome, of a number of vases, wooden effigies 
and other objects, the equipment of Twelfth 
Dynasty tombs excavated at Assiut by David G. 
Hogarth and Richard Norton in 1907, which at 
that time had been presented to the old American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome by Mr. 


6 Sculpture del Magazzino del Museo V aticano (Monu- 
menti Vaticani di archeologia e d’arte, iv, 1937). 

7 AJA, li (1947), pp. 292 f. 

8 La Tomba Regolini-Galassi (Monumenti Vaticani 
di archeologia e d’arte, viii, 1947). 
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Norton.® The incorporation of this homogeneous 
group in the larger collection not only will ensure 
its proper maintenance but will render it of serv- 
ice to a wider group of scholars as well as make 
it better known and more readily accessible to 
the general public. Part of the open meeting of 
the Pontifical Roman Academy of Archaeology 
of March 19, 1948, was devoted to the announce- 
ment and illustration of this gift. 


CarirotineE Museums. The Director of the 
Capitoline Museums, Commendatore Settimo 
Bocconi, kindly supplies the following informa- 
tion. 

The new museum (ex Museo Mussolini) has 
been reopened to the public; it retains its former 
arrangement; in the Fifty Century Hall has 
been placed the replica of the Aristogeiton which 
was discovered a few years ago in the sacred area 
of Sant’ Omobono;" it has been completed by 
means of a cast of the bearded head which, as is 
well known, is in the Vatican Museum." 

A colossal head of Constantius II which for- 
merly was in the Villa Borghese has been trans- 
ferred to the courtyard of the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori, where it can now be compared with the 
colossal head of Constantine which has long been 
in the Cortile. 

In the Conservatori Palace itself have been 
exhibited the two replicas of the Praxitelean 
Pothos (“The Pothos of Skopas”) which were 
found in a house on the slopes of the Cispian Hill 
during the work upon the Metropolitan Under- 
ground Railway. A Roman general which was 
found in the same excavations was also installed.” 

Professor G. Q. Giglioli is in charge of the prep- 
aration of the installment of the Corpus vaso- 
rum antiquorum devoted to the collection of 
Greek and Etruscan vases which was given to the 
city of Rome many years ago by Augusto Castel- 
lani, a collection still in large part unpublished. 
This has given occasion for a reexamination of 
the vases, and the removal, wherever possible, 
of the old restorations— sometimes actual falsifi- 
cations—which “‘completed” the representations 


® See the Report of the Director of that institution, 
1906-7, p. 29. 

10 See AJA, xliv (1940), pp. 379, 381, 395-397. 

1G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Sculture del Magazzino 
del Museo Vaticano, no. 1. 

12 AJA, xlv (1941), pp. 453-455. 
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upon the vases, thus altering their appearance, 

In the laboratory of restoration of the Museum 
an electrolytic treatment has been applied to the 
bronze tablet bearing the S. C. de Asclepiade,* 
thus obtaining several improvements in the read- 
ing of the Greek text. The tablet, to which the 
fragments recently found on the Capitol have 
now been united, has been placed on exhibition 
in the Capitoline Museum. 

A bronze head, also in the Museums of the 
Capitoline, which was discovered in the Campus 
Martius in the year 1880 together with a hoard 
of bronzes, most of which eventually found their 
way to the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
has now been electrolytically cleaned, with most 
satisfactory results. Relieved of oxidation and 
restorations, it is now recognizable as one of the 
best portraits of Augustus, and as comparable 
with the bronze head and the head of the marble 
statue from Prima Porta, both in the Vatican. 

Plate x, a shows a detail, the Raising of Laza- 
rus, from a notable addition to the Christian Sec- 
tion of the Capitoline Museums: a Christian 
sacrophagus of the fourth century with repre- 
sentations from the New Testament. This un- 
usually well-preserved sacrophagus was found 
recently in the Via San Giuliano in Rome; the 
scene here illustrated confirms—if that were 
necessary !— Monsignor Wilpert’s reconstruction 
of the altered fragment at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome.” 


Museo NazionaLeE Romano (Baths of Diocle- 
tian). Here the more notable recent accessions 
have included a group of sarcophagi from the Via 
Praenestina; one of these bears representations 
pertaining to the myths and mysteries of Diony- 
sus. It is however through the mediation of an- 
tiquity dealers that two portraits have been re- 
ceived, one representing a Greek philosopher or 
intellectual, similar to the type known as Her- 
marchus or Callimachus, the other a Roman per- 
sonage of the time of Caesar. 


Tue Mounicrpat ANTIQUARIUM has received an 
addition of exceptional interest for the activities 


18 CTL, i*, 588. 

14 BollComm, (1941), pp. 109-112. 

15 AJA, xliii (1939), p. 402, fig. 1, a; p. 407. 
16 Cabrol, Dict., viii, 2028-9. 
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of the ancient Roman artisans (pl. L, B): a relief 
showing the scene in a shop where several ar- 
ticles of handicraft and art are being produced.” 


Rome: Centenary. Circumstances have com- 
bined to lend unusual significance to the celebra- 
tion of the Birthday of Rome—the closing of the 
twenty-seventh century from the founding of the 
city —on April 21, 1948. The morning ceremony, 
in the Hall of the Horatii and Curiatii on the 
Capitol, was presided over by the Rector Mag- 
nificus of the University of Rome; and in the 
afternoon, on the Palatine, the orators were Pro- 
fessors Giulio Quirino Giglioli and Pietro Rom- 
anelli. Three days later, at the Villa Farnesina 
across the Tiber, under the auspices of the 
Academies of the Lincei, San Luca and Santa 
Cecilia, Professor Giuseppe Lugli delivered a dis- 
course upon the cult of Roma Aeterna on the 
Velia.1* The period of commemoration ended on 
May 15, with the presentation upon the Capitol 
of a wreath of laurel from the Palatine to Profes- 
sor Albert Grenier, whose distinguished intrepre- 
tation of the Roman spirit made him a peculiarly 
appropriate recipient of this rarely-accorded 
honor. 


Forum AND In last year’s report'® 
prominence was given to the problems with 
which Professor Pietro Romanelli, the director of 
this unique administration, is confronted, and 
the coherent program which he has adopted for 
meeting them. Distinct progress can now be re- 
ported along several lines. Urgently required 
measures have been taken for the protection of 
the monuments. In particular, the Fabric of the 
Senate-House, which was subject to the infiltra- 
tion of dampness from a higher level, has been 
sufficiently isolated to eliminate the danger of 
further deterioration from that source. The two 
“antiquaria,” or local museums, are undergoing 
a systematic installation, and this provides for 
the proper care of the early group of horsemen 
which was discovered many years ago at the 
Spring of Juturna. Progress has also been made 


17 This relief is to be fully published by Dr. Colini 
in a forthcoming issue of the journal Capitolium. 

18 See Gagé’s treatment in Mélanges F. Cumont, pp. 
151-187. 

19 AJA, li (1947), pp. 281 f. 
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with the exploration of the levels lying beneath 
the pavements of the imperial period. In par- 
ticular, evidence has been obtained for two pave- 
ments of the Basilica Aemilia antedating the 
Augustan reconstruction, and for the system of 
pits and tunnels with which some portions of the 
Palatine are honeycombed. These investigations 
are being continued, and at the same time atten- 
tion is being devoted to the preparation of a 
publication dealing with both these and earlier 
campaigns. 


Oruer Parts oF THE Crry. A lecture by Dr. A. 
M. Colini has revealed some of the results of his 
investigations of the Forum of Julius Caesar and 
its vicinity, the publication of which will be 
awaited with great interest. 

Several discoveries have resulted from building 
operations now in progress at various points in 
the city. Thus another boundary stone of the 
Tiber of the year 54 B.c.”° has come to light; and 
in the same zone traces of a street have been 
found, and also a small sepulchral area including 
a half-destroyed columbarium. In the region of 
the emporium, near Monte Testaccio, further 
remains of walls have appeared, among which 
some horrea and a sewer could be identified. The 
only artistically noteworthy object from this 
source is an emblema in mosaic of very delicate 
tessellae, revealing unusual qualities: it represents 
a Nile scene with barks having high-curving bows 
and sterns, and with large fish swimming about 
in the clear water. 

At the Via della Conciliazione (the former 
Borgo, the approach to St. Peter’s from Castel 
S. Angelo; see below for the excavations in prog- 
ress there), an admirable example of Neo-Attic 
marble sculpture has been found: the triangular 
base of a candelabrum of a well known type,”! 
bearing on its three panels the figures of Apollo, 
Artemis and Latona respectively (see pl. xiviu, 
B which reproduces the Artemis). 

But the most extensive field of archaeological 
invest gation in Rome during the past year has 
been afforded by the great building undertakings 


20 Cf. CIL, i*, 766; ILS, 5922. 

21 Cf. O. Benndorf and R. Schine, Die antiken Bild- 
werke des lateranensischen Museums, p. 324, no. 460; 
pls. xiv, xv; Fr. Hauser, Die neu-attischen Reliefs, 
p. 65, no. 96; p. 118. 
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at the main railway station and the adjacent sta- 
tion of the new underground railway, the “Me- 
tropolitana.” The front of the new main station 
is to be set considerably back as compared with 
the old Stazione Termini. Precisely in the area of 
the old station, to the southwest of the stretch 
of the “‘Servian Wall” on the Via Marsala, in the 
general neighborhood of the “Monte della 
Giustizia” of the Renaissance, and not far from 
the ancient Porta Viminalis, traces of the agger 
have appeared, and also of the walls in small 
blocks which some investigators consider to have 
formed its inner facing, while others have sug- 
gested that they were incorporated within the 
core of the agger to relieve or distribute the thrust 
of the masses of earth. These walls run in a line 
parallel to the great walls on the Via Marsala, 
and at some points they have come to light in 
an excellent state of preservation. 

Within the line of the republican city-wall, 
three great blocks of structures have been un- 
covered: two of them form insulae of the so-called 
Ostia type, while the third, which has been only 
partly excavated, contains a bath edifice and a 
palace. The two insulae consist almost entirely 
of tabernae and of several semi-subterranean 
rooms, conditioned by the slope in the adjacent 
street. Their date can be fixed around the middle 
of the second century of our era. The third struc- 
ture differs distinctly from the other two, in the 
complexity of its plan and the importance of the 
stucco on its walls and of its mosaic pavements. 
Its southern portion is formed by an entrance 
hall 22 meters long, which was once spanned by 
three quadripartite vaults, a frigidarium of an 
octagonal plan with large niches, a room with a 
swimming-pool, and several] tepidaria. Both this 
thermal establishment and the adjoining build- 
ing had been explored throughout almost their 
full extent in the year 1861, when the old station 
was being constructed. Some reproductions, un- 
fortunately quite inexact, made at that time, of 
their painted decorations show how much of 
these has been lost. The palace proper exhibits a 
complicated plan which has as yet not been fully 
revealed, and presents a series of rooms deco- 
rated with mosaics and paintings. Several of these 
latter consist of mere architectural motives of 
complicated design, while in others (pl. xirx, A) 
delicate ornamental patterns predominate. Data 
such as the brickstamps, the water-pipes, and 
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the discoveries of the year 1861, make it possible 
to assign the erection of this structure to the 
Antonine period, and to bring it into connection 
with the Imperial House itself. Whereas the 
paintings, of which several superimposed layers 
have been recognized, are to be assigned to sub- 
sequent epochs; several of them certainly belong 
to the third century. Some of the wall-paintings 
and mosaics have been transferred to the near-by 
National Museum; others it has proved feasible 
to retain in their ancient position, where they will 
be accessible to visitors. 


CoLUMBARIUM ON THE V1 Latina. The tri- 
angular area outside the limits of the republican 
city, commencing with the bifurcation of the Via 
Appia and the Via Latina, and included between 
those two famous highways, has long been known 
to contain columbaria, community burial cham- 
bers, whether of families and their dependents or 
of guilds, or owing their origin to the enterprise of 
speculative promoters. The use of the area for 
this purpose began at least as early as the second 
century B.c., in the great days of the Scipios, 
whose “hypogaeum” is outstanding among such 
monuments, and who practiced the rite of inhu- 
mation. The typical large columbaria, however, 
with a multitude of niches for ash-urns, began 
with the age of Augustus and continued in use 
for several centuries. An important addition to 
their number was announced in the Roman press 
of March 11, 1948. It is described as a huge 
columbarium of the imperial period, and as 
situated beside the Via Latina beyond the Porta 
Latina of Aurelian’s wall (pl. xirx, B). Some of 
the pavement of that highway itself has been 
uncovered in connection with the exploration of 
the ground in question, which is engaging the 
special attention of the official agencies. 


NorTHERN Part or THE Campus Martius. I/ 
Messaggero for May 6, 1948, prints an interesting 
item: the restoration of the mediaeval church of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, near the present Piazza 
Firenze, i.e. between the Mausoleum of Augustus 
and the Ustrinum of the Antonines, has revealed 
the presence in the structure of that church of 
some courses of the characteristic blocks of yel- 
low tufa which are familiar from their use in the 
republican wall of the city and in other monu- 
ments of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
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Since the classical authors (as reasonably inter- 
preted) mention a temple of Mars in this vicinity, 
the suggestion which has already been made ap- 
pears justifiable, that these remains actually be- 
long to that temple; but as to this, it will be well 
to await fuller information. 


Reeio XIV, Area To WeEsT or MAUSOLEUM OF 
HADRIAN, TOWARDS St. Peter’s. This area pos- 
sessed a certain importance in antiquity, since it 
was here that the Via Cornelia and the Via 
Triumphalis started and diverged; here too was a 
remarkable monument, known in Renaissance 
times as “Meta Romuli.’’™ It is in this area that 
very extensive and deep excavations are at pres- 
ent being conducted in connection with the 
building program of the Vatican administration; 
these are certain to yield definite results bearing 
on the topography of the region. 


Watts or AuRELIAN. At the meeting of April 8, 
1948, of the Museo di Roma, Dr. Lucos Cozza 
presented some results of his investigations, 
illustrated by a remarkably informative series 
of photographs and designs. When available in 
printed form, these will prove of prime impor- 


tance, not only for the construction of the city 
wall of imperial times in its several phases, but 
for architecture and structural technique in gen- 
eral in the centuries in question. 


ITALY, SOUTH OF ROME 


Ostia. The program of publication of the far- 
reaching results of the vast undertaking at Ostia 
was presented in last year’s report.”* Since then, 
Professor Henry T. Rowell’s survey has ap- 
peared,™ also the two admirable guides to the 
new excavations and the freshly-installed mu- 
seum.** The first volume in the contemplated 
series of detailed monographs should appear be- 
fore the end of the year 1948, under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction and from 


2 B. M. Peebles, Rendiconti of the Pontifical Roman 
Academy of Archaeology, xii (1936), pp. 21-63. 

3 AJA, li (1947), pp. 286 f. 

* Archaeology, spring 1948, pp. 34-43. 

*% Guido Calza, Ostia (Nuovi scavi); and Raissa 
Calza, Museo Ostiense; both in the series Itinerari dei 
Musei e Monumenti d’ Italia of the Ministry, publ. by 
La Libreria dello Stato, Rome. 
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the publishing house of Le Tre Venezie of Padua, 
and should reveal the importance and signifi- 
cance of this work; it is to be hoped that no dif- 
ficulties of a practical nature will prevent the 
Administration from carrying out its program of 
publication in full. 

Meanwhile still further progress in the great 
enterprise is reported in a statement kindly com- 
municated by the Soprintendente, Professor 
Pietro Romanelli. Activity has been concen- 
trated on the systematic exploration of the sub- 
soil, for the purpose of tracing and studying the 
remains of the republican city. Numerous trial 
trenches have been dug throughout the whole 
residential area, and it is calculated that by the 
end of the autumn, 1948, almost all the sectors 
will have been explored, so as to make possible a 
reconstruction, at least on broad lines, of the re- 
publican and Augustan town-plan. The general 
plan of the city of the imperial period is to be in- 
cluded in the first volume of the above-mentioned 
series. 

A report of this new campaign of excavation 
would be premature at present; excavations have, 
however, already revealed the great urbanistic 
development attained by the city even as early 
as the first century B.c. Systematic catalogues of 
the sculptures, terra-cottas, and bronzes from 
this excavation have reached completion, and a 
study of the new inscriptions, some two thousand 
in number, will be published in a separate vol- 
ume. 


Tue Latin Coast from Ostia to Ardea is covered 


in Dr. Bertha Tilly’s convenient volume, Ver- 
gil’s Latium.” 


PALESTRINA (anc. Praeneste). Information re- 
garding conditions at Palestrina has already ap- 
peared in Arti Figurative, ii, 1946, pp: 85-90 
(article by Furio Fasolo and Giorgio Gullini), 
which may be supplemented by the illustrations 
and brief text in Illustrated London News, Nov. 
9, 1946, p. 522. There is, however, still room for a 
comprehensive statement bringing the account 
up to date (spring of 1947): and this has now been 
very generously provided by Professor Salvatore 
Aurigemma, Soprintendente of Roma I. This new 
account is transcribed in translation below. Pro- 


26 Oxford, Blackwell. 
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fessor Aurigemma’s presentation is so clear and 
well-rounded as not to require comment. Those 
who wish to consult the earlier literature will find 
references in A. W. Van Buren, A Bibliographical 
Guide to Latium and Southern Etruria (4th ed., 
American Academy in Rome, 1938), p. 24. 


The aerial bombardments to which Pal- 
estrina was subjected in the course of the last 
war were especially intense in the zone of the 
city which descends from the Colonna-Barberini 
baronial palace at the top of the steep town-site 
(in the region of the “Cortina”) to the lower 
town, following an axial area the lower limit of 
which includes the so-called “Area Sacra.” This 
name is applied to the area stretching from the 
“‘Antro delle Sorti” to the “Sala Absidata.” Of 
these two edifices, the ““Antro” is a natural rock 
grotto in which, as Cicero informs us, Numerius 
Suffustius, cleaving the rock at the point that 
had been indicated to him in a dream, brought to 
light the sortes Praenestinae, that is to say the 
strips of wood upon which the words or sentences 
were inscribed which the priests used for predict- 
ing to each consultant his own future. The 
“Sala Absidata”’ is a rectangular hall ending to- 
wards the hillside in an apse, in the pavement of 
which that famous mosaic of the Nile was un- 
covered at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The mosaic endeavors to give a compre- 
hensive scenic representation of the various re- 
gions traversed by the great river and character- 
izes these regions either by means of their varied 
appearance, rocky or level, or by means of the 
inhabitants and beasts (sometimes legendary) 
dwelling there, or of the structures adorning 
them, or of the festivals which took place there on 
the occasion of the yearly inundation of the river, 
to which the prosperity of Egypt was in large 
part attributed. 

The “Antro delle Sorti,” the “Area Sacra,” 
and the “Sala Absidata,” form the lowest-lying 
group of the architectural ensemble sacred to 
Fortuna Primigenia Praenestina. However, up- 
hill from this lowest group, following the slope of 
the rock-buttress of Monte Ginestro, on which 
the Palestrina of today rests, two terraces ex- 
tend, which are represented by the present “Via 
del Borgo” and “Via Gerardi.” Here there is 
also a grandiose double ramp which mounts con- 
verging upon a small level space, whence an 
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ancient flight of steps leads to the upper expanse 
of the so-called “Cortina,” today dominated by 
the baronial palace, and in antiquity crowned by 
a temple of a circular form, which naturally was 
likewise sacred to the Goddess Fortuna. See pl. 
LI, A. 

The essential lines of this grandiose architec- 
tural ensemble, envisaged and executed by 
Sulla’s engineers, were already known—as is 
shown as early as the fifteen-hundreds by the 
designs of Pirro Ligorio,-and as appears in more 
recent times in those by the French architect 
Huyot (a.p. 1811), the Russian architect Con- 
stantine Thon (1825), and the Italian Luigi Ros- 
sini (1826). It is only now, however, (owing to the 
destruction of the houses that were set against 
the various terrace walls or had been erected 
upon the ramps, and the removal of the heap of 
rubbish, which was ordered and carried out for 
the purpose of restoring the communications be- 
tween the various parts of the modern town, and 
also owing to the application of the official build- 
ing plan which has been formulated by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction), that it has proved 
possible to make these lines perfectly clear to 
all. Especially it has been possible to retrieve a 
great number of fresh elements, through which 
the project of Sulla’s architects acquires vivid 
sharpness of contours and a note of the greatest 
elegance. 

It is recognized by all that it was Sulla’s archi- 
tects who designed and executed this admirable 
architectural ensemble. At Palestrina—which 
lies in an extremely important strategic position, 
inasmuch as it faces the only pass which, between 
the Praenestine mountains and the Albans, 
brings the lower valley of the Tiber into connec- 
tion with the valley of the Sacco—the younger 
Marius, in the year 82 B.c., sought to barricade 
himself, when, after the defeat of his forces be- 
tween Segni and Palestrina, he had to organize 
in all haste the final desperate resistance against 
the armies of Sulla. When this resistance had 
been broken and Palestrina had been taken, the 
city was destroyed, the new city was established 
in the plain; and in the area of the former resi- 
dential quarters, Sulla, who deemed himself a 
favorite of Fortune, built a grandiose sanctuary 
composed of the old sacred ensemble and a new 
temple, which was constructed higher up on the 
hill. The old sacred area was connected with 
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the new temple by terraces, by ramps and by 
monumental stairways, which were erected with 
unprecedented magnificence. It is this admirable 
architectural ensemble that is being revealed 
today, little by little, through the work of the 
Soprintendenza of Antiquities. 

The bombardments of the days immediately 
preceding the liberation of Rome (June 4, 1944) 
left untouched all the lower group of the Temple 
of Fortune, i.e., as has been said, the “Antro 
delle Sorti,” the “Area Sacra,” and the “Sala 
Absidata.” On the other hand, they smote most 
grievously the zone immediately above this lower 
group of buildings, and that is to say the houses 
situated on the two sides of the present Via del 
Borgo, and the upper street, parallel to it, the Via 
Gerardi. With the collapse of the buildings and 
with the removal of the heaps of rubbish, the two 
grandiose ancient terrace walls have in large part 
reappeared on which the two streets, the Via del 
Borgo and Via Gerardi, had run. The said ter- 
race walls have been revealed as of admirable 
polygonal work, and in antiquity they rested 
directly on the native rock, which was cut back 
for the purpose where this was necessary. As to 
the individual blocks, they show the most varied 
dimensions and the most varied outlines, and 
almost without exception they are cut obliquely 
and are set on perfect joining surfaces. More- 
over, the front is for the most part quite smooth 
and almost polished. From the level of the ter- 
race on which today the Via Gerardi runs, two 
grandiose ramps of a total width of five meters, 
faced in incertum (this is admirably preserved in 
one of the ramps), converge upon a level space 
from which in turn the final ancient flight of 
steps takes its start, which has its outlet in the 
present “Piazza della Cortina.” Upon freeing the 
slope of these ancient ramps from the heaps of 
rubbish from the bombed houses and from the 
earth of the adjacent gardens, there was the 
agreeable surprise of finding, to a large extent 
preserved, the pavement of the ancient streets 
that ran along the ramps; this pavement consists 
of polygons of light-colored local stone. Moreover, 
a feature of the architectural ensemble came to 
light which was entirely unexpected; namely, on 
the outside of the street and running alongside it 
has been revealed the existence of a colonnade. 
This, extending along the side of the ramp which 
looks downhill, faced the fair valley below, which 
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slopes down to the sea. In this way, the devout 
pilgrims who climbed the mountain in order to 
visit the upper sanctuary could in any season be 
protected from sun and rain. Moreover, as al- 
ways happens, they drew inspiration from the 
stupendous natural spectacle for renewing the 
devotion and the hope in their minds. 

Another new feature presented by the under- 
taking in progress at Palestrina is the monu- 
mental flight of stairs which, as has been said, 
led up from the small level space upon which 
the ramps converge from one side and the other, 
and onto the great open area surrounded by por- 
ticos upon which the upper sanctuary faced. Of 
this flight of stairs, which none of the previous 
reconstructions of the great temple shows— from 
the oldest of them down to the recent one by 
Marucchi (1932) —only the core of the construc- 
tion is now clearly surviving in place; and in this 
substruction there are hollowed out, in line with 
the lower level, that is to say in line with the 
level which crowns the ramps, two small foun- 
tains which must have cheered and refreshed the 
pilgrims on their climb up the mountain. There 
were other fountains in other parts of the monu- 
mental ensemble, and these were likewise utilized 
to confer dignity and glamour upon the stately 
structures. 

The monumental stairway of which we are 
speaking runs along the medial axis of the whole 
composition, and has a comparatively modest 
width; but at its sides two spacious platforms 
open out which form, from the architectural 
point of view, one of the noblest parts of the 
grandiose ensemble. At the back of the level 
space and on each side of the stairway there is a 
portico and beyond it is a hemicycle adorned with 
columns and a coffered ceiling. In one of these 
hemicycles the existence of columns has been as- 
certained, still surviving intact. 

But neither the portico nor the hemicycle 
reached at their peak the level of the present 
“Piazza della Cortina,” which forms the final 
ancient terrace, from which one proceeded to the 
upper temple with its circular plan. In order to 
overcome the difference in level between the 
open space which we shall name after the hemi- 
cycles and the porticoed area for which there has 
now been substituted the “Piazza della Cortina,” 
the brilliant architect employed by Sulla 
imagined a second order of rooms, uniform and 
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arcaded, adorned with half-columns on the front; 
and these, while they were set back in respect to 
the porticos and the hemicycles below, yielded, 
with their play of light and shade, a still greater 
variety of movement to the upper group of the 
structures of the architectural ensemble. 

These members and this final architectural 
order were already known and entered in the re- 
constructions of the temple, but they have now 
been made more recognizable through a number 
of details. From the top of the said order the great 
upper terrace began which occupied all the area 
of the present “Piazza della Cortina.” From 
this terrace started the stairway by means of 
which one continued on to the upper temple. The 
upper half of the stairway is admirably pre- 
served, and is shown to curve and open outward 
like the auditorium of a theater. 

In order that this marvel (the architectural 
ensemble of the Temple of Fortuna, as it was 
created by the Sullan architect) might be placed 
in the setting which was its due, and in order 
that the city of Palestrina might derive fresh 
lustre from the grievous trial to which it was sub- 
jected during the war, the Italian State has ap- 
propriated up to the end of June 1947 almost 14 
million lire, taking into account funds assigned 
to the Soprintendenze alle Antichita di Roma I, 
and funds which, as spent by the Genio Civile, 
have contributed or are contributing to put 
more in evidence the features of the temple com- 
plex. The amount of rubbish that has been re- 
moved amounts to more than ten thousand 
cubic meters of rubble and earth and up to now 
some two hundred and twenty square meters of 
rough stone facing have been restored. 


Unfortunately, the discoveries at Palestrina 
are limited to impressive masses of wall; there are 
no marble statues and extremely few architec- 
tural features apart from the structures them- 
selves. Nevertheless, some fragments have been 
found which are to be assigned to the double 
colonnade that accompanied the ramp with a 
remarkable ascending motive. 


Pompeu. October, 1938, had witnessed the cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth anniversary of of- 
ficial excavations at Herculaneum; the event was 
commemorated by the name of an interesting 
house excavated at that time, the “Casa del 
Bicentenario.” It is now the turn of Pompeii to 
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celebrate its bicentenary, for it was during the 
early months of the year 1748 that the discoveries 
at that place were first officially recorded, though 
the identification of the site of the city was still 
a subject for discussion. The commemoration 
which this occasion deserves is under the pa- 
tronage of a distinguished Honorary Committee, 
headed by Benedetto Croce; and the practical 
execution of the program is in the hands of an 
able Executive Committee, presided over by 
Amadeo Maiuri, whose many years of directing 
the great enterprises at the two buried cities thus 
find due recognition. The commemorative publi- 
cation which has been announced should exert a 
wide appeal. 

Further information is now available as to the 
developments at the southwest corner of the 
town-site, to which brief reference was made in 
last year’s report.2”? The bombardment not only 
destroyed the local Museum but demolished the 
front of the Porta Marina, the early date of which 
had been recognized in A. W. Van Buren’s article 
of over twenty years ago.”* In recompense, the 
clearing of the ground incidental to the erection 
of a new Museum has revealed a long stretch 
of the Samnite town-wall, well-preserved up to a 
certain height, thus carrying somewhat further 
the discussion in that article. In the last days of 
Pompeii, this stretch of wall was masked by a 
long portico, the lower part of the back wall of 
which has been found in an admirable state of 
preservation. Further to the east and on the 
south slope of the hill, some houses containing 
well-preserved paintings had already been un- 
covered by Maiuri before the outbreak of the 
war. 

A unique discovery has been made at a point 
well outside the area of the ancient city, on the 
hill of Sant’ Abbondio, between the railway 
station and the river Sarno, the only elevation in 
the plain between the offshoots of Vesuvius and 
the Montes Lactarii. Here a war-time bomb had 
revealed the presence of ancient remains and in 
December, 1947, when the Administration pro- 
ceeded to investigate, a small Samnite— Hellen- 
istic— temple came to light; enough had survived 
of its lower parts still in place and of the de- 
tached elements of the superstructure to justify 
a theoretical reconstruction. The architecture is 


27 AJA, li (1947), p. 287. 
28 MAAR, v (1925), pp. 105 f. 
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Doric, and the building had undergone three 
successive restorations or adaptations before the 
catastrophe of a.p. 79, the latest one having 
been executed in the years immediately preceding 
that date. The secluded interior contains a large 
stone altar; and a smaller one, bearing an Oscan 
inscription which mentions a local magistrate, 
stands in front of the temple. In the latest period, 
two stibadia were installed flanking the approach, 
and a semicircular schola was provided on the 
left side of the building near its front. But the 
most remarkable feature is the front pediment, 
which, though no longer in place, was found in an 
almost perfectly preserved state. It was executed 
in stucco-faced stone, and showed, in high relief, 
Dionysus and Ariadne (the latter’s head unfor- 
tunately had been destroyed by the same bomb 
to which the discovery of the shrine was due), 
with their attendants, including the god’s pan- 
ther. With this discovery, the local cult of Diony- 
sus, already known from the paintings in the 
great oikos of the Villa of the Mysteries as well 
as from countless minor reflections in Pompeii 
itself, assumes an even greater importance, and 
its history can be traced back to a time antedat- 
ing by a half century at least the famous Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus. Here clearly was 
the seat of a Dionysiac association, a Bacchanal; 
and its continuity of life demonstrates afresh 
that the effects of the S. C. de Bacchanalibus were 
by no means so drastic as might have been in- 
ferred from the account in Livy. This outstand- 
ing find is to be published in the above-men- 
tioned commemorative volume. 


Parestum. The news kindly furnished by Dr. 
P. C. Sestieri, Soprintendente for the Provinces 
of Salerno and Potenza, vies in interest with that 
of a year ago from the same source.?® At Paestum, 
a start has been made with the systematization 
of the area in front of the “Temple of Neptune.” 
The more notable results include the clearing of 
the great altar of the fifth century B.c., which 
had been cut down, perhaps in the Roman 
period when the small altar directly in front of 
the temple was constructed, which is dated by 
Krauss and Herbig*® as contemporary with the 
layout of the Forum, i.e. not far from 273 B.c. 


2 AJA, li (1947), pp. 287-290. 
30 F. Krauss and R. Herbig, Der korinthisch-dorische 
Tempel am Forum von Paestum, pp. 39 f. 
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This second structure was probably erected when 
it was desired to lay out a street giving access to 
the forum, and the old altar was demolished down 
to the level of its foundations, as a result of which 
it has remained buried under ground down to 
the present time. The ground level has now been 
lowered, so as to reveal a course of its masonry. 
To the south of the later altar a fine large square 
monolithic base has been uncovered, and near 
it a male torso of a Praxitelean type was found. 

Beneath the later altar a rectangular structure 
has been discovered, lying obliquely with respect 
to the altar, and having the shape of a great 
chest, constructed of limestone slabs set on edge. 
Inside it there was a certain number of very 
simple bronze bracelets, and fragments of life- 
size fictile heads, as well as votive hands and feet 
in terracotta. These materials resemble those 
which in 1912 were found by Spinazzola in front 
of the “Basilica.” 

Round about the “Temple of Ceres” there was 
a clutter of ugly Mediaeval structures, in which 
many architectural features belonging to the 
temple itself had been reused, as second-hand 
material. These included an archaic Ionic capital 
of limestone, which has now been retrieved and 
taken to the Museum of Paestum. Its dimensions 
correspond exactly to those of the Ionic columns 
that are still to be seen lying on the ground near 
the south side of the temple. The capital, which 
without doubt belonged to one of the eight Ionic 
columns of the pronaos of the archaic hexastyle 
edifice, is highly important, not only because 
Ionic capitals of this period, the close of the sixth 
century, are extremely rare, especially in Italy, 
but also by reason of its form. The cushion con- 
necting the spirals is very tall, far more so than 
those of archaic Ionic capitals in the Greek 
Orient (though, one may add, perhaps not more 
so than those of the fifth century temple at 
Bassae), and the eggs of the echinus molding are 
pronouncedly elongated. The complete dis- 
mantling of the mediaeval structures is con- 
templated and this undertaking, in addition to 
restoring numerous elements of the “Temple of 
Ceres,”’ will completely liberate this temple, as 
well as various ancient edifices situated about it, 
which at the present time remain, as it were, 
smothered and hidden, for example the altar and 
a small peripteral structure probably a thesauros. 


Pauinurus (or -uM). Farther south along the 
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coast, at Palinurus, a program of exploration has 
been initiated. This region had been sung by 
Virgil (Aen. v and vi), but it had never been 
thought to have contained an ancient inhabited 
center of sufficient importance to issue coinage, 
because in the literary sources there is no mention 
of such, although the name of the cape Pro- 
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now in progress tend to remove all doubt as to 
the existence of such a community and the at- 
tribution of this coinage. In December of 1947 
an inhumation grave was discovered, a fossa, 
surrounded by a small wall of dry-laid stones, 
without covering. It contained some forty vases, 
Attic, Ionic, and indigenous. The first class in- 


Fic. 1. AMPHORA FROM Patinurus (Courtesy of Dr. P. G. Sestieri). 


munturium Palinurum, repeatedly recurs. An 
early coin issue, however, has long been known, 
a stater, with pearl border, type boar (rev. in- 
cuse), and with the retrograde legends Pal. on 
the obv. and Mol. on the rev.*! The excavations 


*1 It is represented by three examples in the De 
Luynes Collection, London and Berlin respectively: 
Head, Hist. Num.?, p. 83; E. Babelon, Traité, ii, i, p. 
1419, pl. yxvu, 14; J. Babelon, Coll. de Luynes, Monn. 
Gr., i, no. 523. 


cludes a black-figured amphora bearing the repre- 
sentation, on its two sides, of a citharode standing 
on a platform with two steps, in a field enclosed 
by two Doric columns with capitals of an archaic 
type. Otherwise the group includes a column- 
crater, several lekythoi, and a very elegant 
plemochoe. The Ionic vases, too, are of well- 
known types; and the presence of this imported 
material permits the attribution of the grave to 
the decade 530-520 B.c., and also dates the local 
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products, which include characteristic geometric 
vases. The most interesting of these latter are 
large amphorae with globular bodies, and ver- 
tical handles a cordoni (fig. 1). The decoration, 
in two colors, red and black, is arranged in zones, 
on the neck, the shoulder, the body, and the 
lower part of the vase. The motives are taken 
from the traditional Greek Geometric repertory, 
but the globular form of the vessels and the two- 
colored scheme of decoration suggest relations 
with the earliest geometric ceramics of Peucetia. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the discovery 
of a bronze fibula with double bow, a form which 
up to now has been considered peculiar to Peu- 
cetia.*? It is probably that the vases of Palinurus 
belong to a population which had points of con- 
tact with the Peucetian; given the position of the 
promontory, these people may perhaps be identi- 
fied with the Oenotrians of literature. 


Province oF Matera (in ancient Apulia, close 
to the borders of Lucania). Dr. Eleanora Bracco, 
Director of the Museum of Matera, is to publish 
several Roman inscriptions of late date which 
have come to light near Tricarico. One of these is 
said to present the peculiar feature, that some of 
the letters were inscribed in an inverted position. 


Lucania. The publication of the first volume of 
Dr. Emilio Magaldi’s Lucania Romana*® renders 
much information available as to this region, but 
his detailed topographical treatment has had to 
be reserved for the second volume which is still 
to appear. 


ETRURIA AND THE NORTH 


Botsena (anc. Volsinii). In last year’s report™ 
mention was made of the French School’s pro- 
gram of excavation at this site. The generosity of 
its Director, Professor Albert Grenier, makes it 
possible to extend the account. 

The School continued, in 1947, the excavations 
which had been undertaken in 1946. This new 
campaign has carried further the uncovering of 
the circuit in large tufa blocks which had been 
discovered on the highest of the summits, domi- 
nating the small town of the present day, the lake 


Randall-MclIver, Iron Age, p. 224, figs. 82, 83. 
Istituto di Studi Romani. 
* AJA, li (1947), p. 292. 
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and a good part of the surrounding region. The 
wall deviates more and more from the Poggio 
Mozzetta Vietana, the base of which it encloses, 
in order to join towards the east the natural cleft 
of the Fosso Brutto. It has been revealed on this 
side for about three kilometers, being often re- 
duced to merely a few blocks or even a few frag- 
ments of blocks, but it is very clearly to be recog- 
nized by means of the cleft in the terrain which 
has been made for setting the foundations. If, 
as is probable, the circuit follows the line of the 
Fosso Brutto, it would measure from seven to 
eight km. in extent. It would thus be comparable 
with the circuit which has been discovered by 
Professor Romanelli at a certain distance from 
the city of Corneto-Tarquinia.* 

The style of construction of the wall in itself 
suggests a dating in the fifth or fourth century 
before our era, but not a single find has appeared 
to confirm this date. The trial trenches within the 
circuit had not, up to the close of the campaign 
of 1947, disclosed a single foundation nor yielded 
a single object, not even potsherds. At the foot 
of the west side of the Poggio Mozzetta a huge 
cistern has been found, cut in the tufa, between 
five and six meters high and wide, over twenty 
meters long, and still containing water. On this 
side, a re-entrant angle of the circuit exhibits a 
whole system of dividing-walls, probably in- 
tended to serve as buttresses; perhaps there was 
a gate a little farther on. 

The excavations were resumed in the spring 
of 1948, and were directed especially at what 
might be found inside this enigmatical enclosure. 
They have already resulted in the finding of 
traces of a temple of the Late Etruscan type. At 
the same time, the French School is conducting 
a topographical survey of all the Etruscan and 
Roman remains that lie scattered over the terri- 
tory of Bolsena. 

The forthcoming issue of the School’s Mé- 
langes is to contain a twenty-seven page article 
on the site by the Field Director, Dr. Raymond 
Bloch, a valuable contribution to Etruscan 
studies. And the city walls of Etruria as well as 
of Rome and other districts of Central Italy form 
the subject of a comprehensive publication, the 
fruit of many years of labor which Professor Giu- 
seppe Lugli now has ready for the press. 


35 Tbid., pp. 291 f. 
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CreRVETRI (anc. Caere). In the Banditaccia 
Necropolis, the Soprintendenza alle Antichita di 
Roma II (Professor Gioacchino Mancini of the 
Museo di Villa Giulia), under the field direction 
of Dr. M. Moretti, has continued with the more 
adequate systematization of the great tumulus 
“del Colonello.” Professor Mancini has kindly 
supplied information as to the interesting devel- 
opments. The clearing away of earth has led to 
the discovery of a large tomb chamber, sur- 
rounded by nine medium-sized and small tumuli, 
datable with the large one in the seventh century 
B.c., and of other more recent chamber, cassa, 
and cremation burials. 

The finding of a bronze coin of the Venetian 
Republic of the seventeenth century at the end 
of the long, steep dromos of the large tomb 
which has now been recovered implies that this 
had been, in previous centuries, robbed of its 
most important equipment. However, it still re- 
tains notable vestiges of its painted decoration, 
which is geometrical on the ceiling and com- 
prises figures of animals of the Orientalizing type 
on the walls. 

This zone of the tomb “‘of the Colonel” differs 
from the other sectors of the Caeretan necropolis 
in not showing the gradual transformation and 
the successive stratifications that altered the 
appearance of the most remote phase of occupa- 
tion. Attention and study are deserved by the 
well-ordered and concentric arrangement of the 
numerous small mounds around the great tu- 
mulus “‘of the Colonel.” They are certainly con- 
temporary with it and constitute humble burials 
in the position of satellites to the tomb of a great 
family. 

Near the present-day town of Cervetri, in the 
city-area of the Etrusco-Roman Caere itself, 
during the preparations for the construction of a 
new residential quarter near the sports field, re- 
mains have come to light of rectangular or square 
chambers with the roof supported by a ceatral 
pillar, and accessible by means of tunnels or 
stairways. In these rooms can be recognized the 
most frequent types of underground structures 
of the Etrusco-Roman city, here used for cellars, 
storerooms, cisterns and wells for the water- 
supply of the town. The storerooms and the pits 
resemble the examples already known; there is 
also a new and interesting type of reservoir for 
collecting rain-water. 
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Iscu1a p1 Castro. Farther to the northwest, near 
ancient Vulci, in the territory of Ischia di Castro, 
not far from the left bank of the stream Fiora, 
some tombs have been discovered which are to 
be assigned to approximately Aeneolithic times. 
Many of these tombs had been destroyed during 
the widening of the highway which runs from 
Ischia di Castro to Farnese. Those however 
which it was possible for Dr. F. Rittatore to in- 
vestigate with care had the form known as 
a forno, with a roughly circular plan, and with 
rooms regularly cut in the bed of sandstone. The 
burial equipment consisted of several vases of 
dark clay, in the shape of bottles, resembling 
those which had appeared already in burial de- 
posits on the right side of the Fiora; a small 
dagger also was recovered, likewise the per- 
forated teeth of various animals. 


* * * 


NortTHERN Professor A. Minto com- 
municates that—as in the preceding year—the 
energies of his Soprintendenza, in view of the 
difficulties of the time, have been devoted chiefly 
to the restoration of the war-damaged monu- 
ments and the rearrangement of the archaeologi- 
cal collections in the territory under his jurisdic- 
tion. The Etruscan tombs of the “Primo Melone 
del Sodo” and of “Pythagoras” at Cortona*’ 
have been restored, likewise the Roman baths at 
Pisa. Meanwhile, the rearrangement of the 
Archaeological Museum at Florence (anc. Floren- 
tia) is progressing in connection with the new 
entrance, soon to be opened; and a start has been 
made with the fresh installation of the venerable 
Etruscan Academy of Cortona and the impor- 
tant Civic Museum of Chiusi (anc. Clusium). 

It has been necessary to restrict explorations to 
a few trial trenches, given the limited funds 
available. There have been many sporadic finds; 
but for the same reason, it has not been feasible 
to carry out a systematic exploration of the zones 
in question. Meanwhile, mention may be made 
of those which offer a special interest. 


Mact1ano In Toscana. At the locality “Le Sas- 
saie,” where as early as 1943** the remains of a 


36 Cf. Ibid., pp. 293 f. 
37 See A. Neppi-Modona, Cortona, pp. 69-87. 
38 Cf. NS, 1943, pp. 15-20. 
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temple had been discovered, with a Hadrianic in- 
scription which made it possible to demonstrate 
the continuity of the life of Roman Heba at the 
place where Etruscan Heba had stood, a number 
of fragments have been found of an extremely 
interesting inscription, on a sheet of bronze, con- 
taining the text of a rogatio regarding the honors 
decreed to Germanicus after his death in a.p. 
19. The interest of this inscriptiou is great, both 
from the juridical point of view —inasmuch as it 
throws light upon some modes of procedure 
which up to now had not been well attested— 
and from the historical and archaeological stand- 
point, by reason of its numerous historical and 
topographical allusions, which recur in the vari- 
ous provisions, and which make perfectly clear 
what was only in part known from Tacitus, 
Ann., ii, 83 (with which may perhaps be used 
for the procedure, Suetonius, Aug., 29, 3). Sev- 
eral of these dispositions permit interesting de- 
ductions for the topography of Roman Heba as 
well, since, notwithstanding the gaps in the text, 
they clearly testify to the existence of a templum 
deorum immortalium, to one wall of which the 
bronze tablet itself was to be affixed. 


Freso.e (anc. Faesulae). During the restoration 
of the very ancient Church of Sta. Maria Pri- 
merana, which faces upon the Piazza Mino, the 
remains of a stone colonnade have been discov- 
ered, incorporated within the north wall of the 
church itself. These consist of a long stylobate, 
upon which, still in situ, a column stands, with a 
capital of the Tuscan order, together with the 
lower part of a second column, this latter badly 
deteriorated and hacked about in the Middle 
Ages. The period to which these remains are to 
be assigned cannot be determined with precision, 
but presumably they belonged to an edifice of 
republican times. Of such an edifice, it has not 
proved possible to find other vestiges. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the Christian church, one 
of the oldest in Fiesole, was erected upon its 
ruins, which in part were incorporated in the 
later structure. 


FLorENCE (anc. Florentia). Numerous trial 
trenches have been run in the war-damaged zone 
of Via Por Sta. Maria, and the remains of vari- 
ous structures have come to light, the investiga- 
tion of which it has been necessary to limit to 
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very restricted areas. Among these buildings, 
which had evidently undergone various trans- 
formations, perhaps contemporary throughout 
the whole zone, before their ruin and abandon- 
ment at the close of imperial times, especial im- 
portance seems to attach to the one discovered 
in front of the Palazzo di Parte Guelfa. Of this, 
the remains of the colonnade have been discov- 
ered, with bases in Luna marble and columns of 
gray granite, which separated two halls, paved 
respectively in mosaics and in sectile work. Many 
decorative features and an honorary inscription 
of a certain Quintus Umbricius have also been 
found. Among the ruins of these structures a vast 
late-Roman and barbaric cemetery has been 
found, comprising many graves, which for the 
greater part had been devastated in the Middle 
Ages. All date roughly between the fifth and the 
seventh centuries of our era. 


CaSTIGLIONCELLO (Prov. of Livorno). During 
certain undertakings on the outskirts of the 
residential area, near the Via Aurelia, more tombs 
have come to light, belonging to the already 
well-known late Etruscan necropolis, scantily 
equipped or actually robbed and devastated in 
the course of agricultural operations. 


Pisa. At the place called Campaldo, a short dis- 
tance outside the city, a Roman burial inscrip- 
tion has been found, in which the name Fun- 
danius occurs; other fragments of an inscription, 
probably honorary in character, have been dis- 
covered at S. Angelo a Mitigliano, near Cortona 
(Prov. of Arezzo). 


Arezzo (anc. Arretium). The Roman newspaper, 
Il Messaggero, for April 21, 1948, prints a report 
from Arezzo which may be summarizéd here, 
pending an official statement. During diggings in 
a clay-bed at the Martini brick-works, at a depth 
of about a meter, several walls of notable thick- 
ness came to light, while others appeared to 
extend beneath the clay-bed itself. Within the 
structure several archaeological objects were 
found, including a lead disk which is described 
as bearing, on one face, some thirty letters in 
relief, irregularly arranged, the appearance of 
which suggests an Etruscan inscription; also a 
terracotta statuette of Roman character, sev- 
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eral “‘tear-jars,” fragments of vases reminiscent 
of bucchero ware, and other fictile objects, some 
of them in an almost complete state, extending 
from the thirteenth to the late sixteenth century 
as well as some bones of animals. It is suggested 
that a small votive sanctuary of the Etruscan 
period continued in use into Roman times and 
then was transformed in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. But it will be for the Soprin- 
tendenza for Etruria to express an authoritative 
judgment in the matter. 


* * 


Emiuia AND Romaaena. Last year’s report men- 
tioned the special problems facing the Soprin- 
tendenza of the Emilia and Romagna.*® Further 
information is now kindly supplied by Dr. P. E. 
Arias. 


Marzasorto.** The five bases of Etruscan tem- 
ples on the acropolis, which had been destroyed 
in the war, have now been restored to their 
former state. 


Sarsina. The important developments at Sar- 
sina which were recorded in these columns some 
years ago" have been carried further; the apex 
of the tomb of Asfionius Rufus has now been 
more adequately assembled; the apex alone 
reaches the respectable height of 5.90 meters. 


Mopena. During casual excavations in August 
1947, an exceptionally interesting sarcophagus 
was discovered (pl. 11, B). It is of marble and of 
a remarkable size: 2.46 m. long, 1.81 m. tall 
including the lid, and 1.32 m. deep. The cover is 
in the form of a ridge-roof, with its large akro- 
teria decorated with female heads in very low 
relief representing the four Seasons, and the roof 
itself imitating tiles. The body of the sarcophagus 
exhibits on its principal side a panel laterally 
supported by two winged Cupids, on its right 
end a fine eagle with wings displayed and beak 
turned to the left, on the left end three military 
ensigns — that of the legion in the center and 
those of the maniples to the sides. The whole 
monument rested on a huge marble base which 


39 AJA, li (1947), p. 294. 
40 Ibid. 
“ AJA, xlv (1941), pp. 463, 466. 
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in its turn was set upon a slab of white Verona 
stone. The panel had once borne an inscription, 
but this was subsequently erased. The receptacle 
contained five skeletons; the rite was inhuma- 
tion. Date, second half of the second century of 
our era. 


Recaro Emit. In June, 1947, at the corner of 
Via Mazzini and Via Cairoli, at the depth of 
about four meters, on the site of a Roman necrop- 
olis, some fragments of jars were discovered, 
also various vases, glass balsamaria, lamps, and 
painted stucco. In the vicinity, material belong- 
ing to the barbaric Lombard culture was found. 


TRAVERSETOLO (Prov. of Parma). In October, 
1947, a square cippus was uncovered ca. 0.70 
m. high, of soft limestone, bearing in three lines 
the name Cn. Pescennius Gnostus followed by 
some words in eulogy of the deceased. Nearby 
also, at a slight depth, tiles and various fictile 
remains testified to an inhabited center of the 
Roman period. 


Piacenza (anc. Placentia). Among the founda- 
tions of a house in Via Benedettine, some Etrusco- 
Gallic architectonic terracottas of small dimen- 
sions have come to light. 


* * 


Aquitet. Dr. Giovanni Brusin, Soprintendente 
for the Antiquities of the Venezie (Padua), has 
generously supplied photographs and informa- 
tion as to some of the unusual finds in his terri- 
tory. Here, Aquileia retains its importance. The 
altar-ossuaries which constitute almost an ex- 
clusive specialty of this site and its vicinity were 
capped by pyramids made in separate pieces 
from the altars proper; these latter served as 
urns, their upper surfaces being provided with 
circular cavities for containing the ashes. The 
front of such an altar itself normally bears the 
funerary inscription, and the two sides are some- 
times richly adorned with realistic or symbolical 
representations. But by a strange fatality, up to 
the present time no ossuary-altar has been found 
complete with top—it has always been either the 
one element or the other that has come to light. 
This is the case with a pyramidal lid with repre- 
sentations of a potter and his craft. On one side 
the twochief tools of this industry are represented: 
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the pick-axe for digging and breaking up the 
clay, and the mattock, the blade of which is 
shown frontally instead of from the side, owing 
to the stone-cutter’s lack of skill; this latter tool 
served to mix and purify the plastic clay. On the 
front is the nameless potter, clad in a tunic, and 
holding the finished product, an amphora, on his 
shoulder. Finally, the right side shows a heap of 
six similar wide-bodied amphorae—clearly a 
type of jar in which our potter specialized. This 
cover belongs to a good period of the Empire. 

The sculptured stone shown on pl. Lil, A was 
originally part of a lorica, one of the half-columns 
which served as coping to shed the rain-water 
from the enclosing walls of burial areas. At a 
later period, it was re-used for carving the figure 
in low relief; the bottom part has been partly 
broken away. The stone measures m. 0.60 X0.46 
0.20. A soldier is represented, standing facing, 
rigid, armed with shield and spear. The shield 
conceals almost the entire figure. The feet are 
two shapeless stumps; the heavy face framed by 
thick locks of hair is hardly more than blocked 
out. The round or oval form of the shield belongs 
to the late Roman period, as is shown by the 
typical examples in bas-reliefs on the Arch of 
Constantine, contemporary with that monument 
in which soldiers equipped with similar large 
circular shields appear at the siege of a walled 
town. At Aquileia the greatest number of sculp- 
tured sepulchral stelae were left by the Legio XI 
Cl(audia) p(ia) f(idelis) at the close of the third 
or the beginning of the fourth century of our 
era. It is possible that this soldier, whose small 
monument lacks an inscription, is to be assigned 
to that legion. 


Autinum. Dr. Brusin has directed his attention 
also to the archaeological problems of Altinum, 
the nearby city at the northern end of the Vene- 
tian lagoon, a site the scientific exploration of 
which is greatly to be desired. From his impor- 
tant article’® he has kindly supplied pl. Lu, B, 
showing the pyramidal cover of an altar-ossuary 
of the class above described. It is of Carso lime- 
stone; the base as preserved measures m. 0.27 X 
0.55 X0.30; the flame is 0.58 m. high; the monu- 
ment is in the form of a flaming pile of faggots, 
symbolical of the funeral pyre. 


* Istituto Veneto di S. L. ed A., cv (1946-47), pp. 
93-108, pls. 1, 11. 


Trieste (anc. Tergeste). Dr. M. Mirabella 
Roberti of the Soprintendenza ai Monumenti 
has found, enclosed within a tower of late Roman 
date, a small sepulchral stone recording a slave, 
Terg(estinorum) dis|p(ensator)|.“ The excava- 
tions conducted by Dr. Silvio Rutteri, Director 
of the Civic Museum of History and Art, in 
the area beneath the Cathedral of San Giusto, 
have disclosed some late Roman walls. 


Rimini (anc. Ariminum). An interesting dis- 
covery is reported from this area: a dedication to 
a consularis Flaminiae et Piceni. This is the first 
occurrence of this post-Constantinian title in an 
inscription, although the office of iuridicus per 
Flaminiam et Umbriam et Picenum was already 
known.“ 


SICILY AND THE AEOLIAN ISLANDS 


Syracuse. The account of investigations at the 
Greek theater of Syracuse presented in last 
year’s report can now be carried further, on the 
basis of information generously supplied by 
Professor Carlo Anti. 

In October 1947, Professor Anti and the Archi- 
tect Italo Gismondi resumed their investigations. 
The results obtained in the campaign of 1946 
with regard to the theater of the period of 
Aeschylus have all received confirmation, while 
further important fresh elucidations were reached 
with regard to the other phases of the theater. 

The original theatrical installation, a some- 
what raised platform with a wooden cavea, dates 
from the sixth century B.c. About the year 500 
came the first period of a trapezoidal theater, still 
probably entirely of wood. Between 476 and 
472 B.c., the architect Demokopos constructed 
the second trapezoidal theater, that associated 
with Aeschylus, the survey and the restored plan 
of which were published in the report of last 
year. The earliest circular theater, with single 
cavea lacking a diazoma, with a very high logeion, 
a proskenion with wide pillars (and pinakes?), 
and a permanent portico-skene, both these ele- 
ments being of wood, appears to belong only to 


% Such dispensatores of communities figure in the 
indices to ILS, iii, p. 700. 

44 TLS, 1192, 2299; R. Thomsen, The Italic Regions, 
172, 175, 307. 

46 AJA, li (1947), pp. 296-298, figs. 1, 2. 
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the time about 335 B.c., the period of Timoleon, 
being inspired by the theaters at Epidaurus and 
Megalopolis. About 300 B.c., perhaps in the 
time of Agathokles, the pillar-proskenion was 
replaced by a proskenion, this too in wood, with 
small columns (and pinakes?), and, abolishing the 
moveable stages, a return was effected to the 
use of the scenic channel of the fifth century. 
About the year 230, the theater was enlarged by 
Hieron II, who opened up one of the present 
diazomata and constructed a monumental scenic 
edifice of stone, of the Doric order. On this oc- 
casion, to widen the prohedria, a second broad 
circular euripus was opened in the orchestra, 
which had escaped the attention of all the pre- 
vious investigators. 

The first century of our era witnessed the 
earliest Roman adaptations, with a huge, low 
pulpitum of wood and with protective devices to 
facilitate the use of the orchestra as an area for 
gladiatorial exhibitions. About a.p. 200 the 
radical transformation of the Greek theater into 
a Roman theater took place, with more diazo- 
mata, the renovations of the ima cavea, the 
prohedria and the orchestra; cryptae giving ac- 
cess to the orchestra; a monumental scaenae 
frons with three great niches and columnatio. 
To the close of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century are to be assigned the most recent 
alterations: remodelling and restoration of the 
scanae frons and transformation of the orchestra 
into a naumachia. 

Professors Anti and Gismondi plan to return 
to Syracuse the present year as well, for a final 
verification on the spot of their conclusions, 
which are to form the subject of a special mono- 
graph. Meanwhile, for the present May, on the 
occasion of the resumption of the classical repre- 
sentations at Syracuse, Professor Anti has pre- 
pared a “Guide,” which will contain the principal 
results of his researches. 

In 1947 as in the years immediately preceding, 
the chief activity of the Soprintendenza for 
Eastern Sicily has been devoted to the reinstal- 
lation of the Archaeological Museum of Syra- 
cuse, the further enlargement of which has al- 
ready begun.“ The arrangement of the prehis- 
toric section has been completed, and a start has 
been made with that of the topographical section 
of classical Sicily: two halls have already been 


% Cf. Ibid., pp. 296 f. 
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set in order, containing the antiquities from 
Agrigentum, Akrai, Leontini, Naxos and Tauro- 
menion, the anonymous cities at the present 
Terravecchia di Grammichele, Monte Casale, 
Monte S. Mauro, Serra Orlando, Licodia Eubea, 
and the smaller centers of Eastern Sicily. The 
material still awaiting systematization includes 
that from Syracuse itself and from the principal 
Greek cities of Sicily: Gela, Camarina, Megara 
Hyblaea and Centuripae. 

In the prehistoric section, an important de- 
velopment has been the systematization of the 
valuable collection bequeathed to the Museum by 
the distinguished palaeoethnologist of Catania, 
Baron Ippolito Cafici, who died in the month of 
October. His brother, Baron Corrado Cafici, had 
previously donated his own collection, which is 
important especially for material from the Neo- 
lithic stations of Aetna. 


Catania. The investigation of the “Rotonda,” 
a bath hall of the Roman period, subsequently 
transformed into a Christian church, has been 
continued by means of excavation.‘7 The church 
has been suppressed, and the ancient structures 
revealed beneath the stucco with which they had 
been concealed; the pavement has been un- 
covered, and traces found of the original sus- 
pensurae and of the basins which occupied the 
three great apses. Excavations now in progress 
are being directed to the uncovering of the foun- 
dations of the other parts of the baths. 


Messina. Casual digging near the campanile of 
the Cathedral has revealed the foundations of a 
round tower which appears to have belonged to 
the circuit of the walls of the ancient city. 


InsuLaE Under the same Soprin- 
tendenza, important investigations in the pre- 
historic field have been conducted, with the 
purpose of revealing the great importance which 
these islands possessed in the Neolithic Age by 
reason of the trade in obsidian. On the island of 
Lipari, on the occasion of building operations, 
the station of the “Contrada Diana,’’ which had 
already been discovered by Senator Orsi in 
1928,° was again explored. On the island of 
47 Thid., p. 298. 


8 Cf. P. Orsi, NS, 1929, pp. 61-101. 
4 Tbid., p. 66; BPI, xlviii (1928), pp. 88-92. 
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Panaria, on which four villages had already been 
recognized, trial trenches were carried out at the 
station of the “‘Calcara,” where traces of huts 
appear to exist. Meanwhile, several pits have 
been found, faced with stones and volcanic mud, 
and probably intended for storing grain; and 
round about them, an abundance of worked 
material in clay and stone, this latter almost ex- 
clusively obsidian. On the island of Filicuri also, 
at Cape Graziano, a vast prehistoric settlement 
has been discovered; this was to be excavated in 
the year 1948. 


* * * 


AGRIGENTO (anc. Akragas, Agrigentum). A 
vivid idea of the renewed activities of the So- 
printendenza for Agrigento and Caltanissetta is 
conveyed in the following statement which has 
been generously communicated by the Soprin- 
tendente, Dr. Pietro Griffo. 

In a resumptive publication,®® Dr. Griffo has 
reported on a number of excavations, in large 
part still unpublished, which were conducted 
during the years from 1934 to 1946. His own re- 
cent investigations in the archaic necropolis of 
Montelusa, near the Marina of Agrigento, have 
yielded material of the second half of the seventh 
century 8B.c., which confirms the presence there 
of strong bodies of Greeks earlier than the official 
founding of the city (ca. 582 B.c.). Within the 
area occupied by the great classical city itself, 
in the zone about the so-called “‘Roman House” 
near San Nicola, it has proved possible to study 
the street-plan, with cardines and decumani, of 
an important quarter belonging to the Hellenis- 
tic-Roman period, which it is hoped it may be 
feasible to excavate in the immediate future. 
This lies half-way between the assumed acropolis 
and the hill containing the sacred edifices of the 
classical city, in one of its most densely inhabited 
sectors, where the possibility is not excluded of 
coming upon some edifice of a public character. 
Trial trenches conducted by the Soprintendenza 
through a wide area hereabouts have yielded 
archaeological material of different periods and 
of varied interest: underground water-channels 
attributable to its hydraulic system of the fifth 
century B.c., streets of the specifically Greek 


50 P. Griffo, Ultimi scavi e ultime scoperte in Agri- 
gento (Agrigento, 1946). 
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type and others of a later phase, houses datable 
from the third century B.c. to the first centuries 
of the Empire, remains of structures which seem 
to have been intended for the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles, because of the deep layers of 
ashes and of burnt earth, mingled with quanti- 
ties of sherds, which have been found there. At 
least three such establishments can be identified. 
One of them yielded two inscribed tegulae manci- 
pum sulfuris,® one of which is illustrated on pl. 
Lu, Cc, with inscription A(uli) Anni Erotis, 
apparently unpublished; another area presents a 
complicated ensemble of wells, cisterns and aque- 
ducts, and has yielded, apart from fragments, 
such as occur frequently in the neighborhood of 
Agrigento, an intact specimen of another tegula 
mancipis sulfuris® which also there is reason to 
think was made on the spot. 

Greater importance—still within the sector 
above-indicated—attaches to the excavation of 
the Ipogeo Giacatello (fig. 2). This is a huge 
underground chamber (m. 19.02 19.08 X2.05), 
cut in the native sandstone, in a zone which had 
previously been occupied by various aqueducts 
and numerous cisterns (or pits for storing grain, 
siroi?), which were adapted, as light-openings, 
to form part of the new installation. For the 
support of the ceiling, which has a total expanse 
of ca. 363 square meters, no less than forty-nine 
piers were constructed; these were arranged, with 
few exceptions, in regular rows of seven each. 
The walls, floor and piers were covered with a 
thick layer of cement and stucco, which rendered 
them water-tight. Near the southwest corner, 
inside an improvised enclosure between wall and 
piers, a small mill of the usual Roman type was 
found. The purpose of the underground chamber 
is uncertain. That it was a huge cistern appears 
to be excluded by the tortuous corridor which 
starts from the southeast corner and has its 
outlet in the present Giacatello torrent. This 
corridor maintains the same level and the same 
height as the rectangular chamber, which would 
not have been the case if this latter had been re- 


51 With letters raised and reversed, so as to produce 
@ positive impression on the cake of sulphur which 
was poured on the tile: see T. Frank, Econ. Survey of 
Ancient Rome, iii, pp. 353, 365; CIL, x, 8044; A. 
Salinas, NS, 1900, pp. 659 f.; 1901, pp. 36 f. 

52 CTL, x, 8044, no. 7; for lines 1, 2, cf. no. 6. 
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Fic. 2. PLAN oF THE Hypocarum or GIACATELLO AT AGRIGENTO (Courtesy of Dr. P. Griffo). 
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quired to hold a quantity of water. It is more actually Byzantine, as is shown by a fragment 
probable that the hypogaeum was a huge grain of a clay lamp bearing a cross, and also by some 
storehouse of the Roman period, an hypothesis bronze coins. The same localities, some time 
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Fic. 3. Licata. PREHIsTORIC SEPULCHRE AT Monte Granorta (Courtesy of Dr. P. Griffo). 


which appears confirmed by the presence of the back, yielded a mold for a lamp of the classical 


mill. 

At the point called San Leone, near the mouth 
of the stream Akragas, where the commercial Licata. On the coast to the east, at Licata, where 
port of the Greek and Roman city was situated, the city of Phintias arose ca. 280 B.c., the same 
tombs have occasionally come to light belonging Soprintendenza has carried out a program of 
to a late necropolis, which in certain stretches is exploration which has yielded good results. All 
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the mountain, from the mouth of the Salso 
(anc. Southern Himera) as far as the so-called 
Polixia, presents interesting archaeological re- 
mains. Groups of prehistoric tombs have been 
found on higher ground than the present-day 
city, in the Contrada Sapio, at Monte Sole, and 
especially at Monte Giannotta. Here some thirty 
of them are preserved, and among these one 
which, in addition to the usual tomb chamber and 
antechamber, shows a rectangular pavilion pro- 
jecting in front (a sort of pronaos) with four 
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ing the greatest interest are those called Stag- 
none and Monte Sole. At the former, in addition 
to various antiquities, there is the monument 
which gives the place its name. This is a cave 
entirely cut out of the living rock (m. 15.75x 
13.10 X6.50), and entered by means of a short 
passage (fig. 4). The roof, which is pierced by two 
circular light-shafts, is supported by a row of 
three celumns with pronouncedly curving pro- 
file. Below the ceiling is a band which was not 
cut back to the line of the walls, and in it there is 


Fig. 4. Licata. Tur “‘StaGNone” (Courtesy of Dr. P. Griffo). 


small piers cut in the solid rock in its facade 
(fig. 3). It is one of the most complex tombs 
yet known on the island. With these there may 
be compared certain tombs of the First Sikel 
Period (?) in the cemeteries of Cava d’Ispica and 
Cava Lazzaro, in Eastern Sicily. Of the ancient 
city, which occupied the easternmost part of the 
“Montagna,” many features have been identi- 
fied: a short stretch of the town-walls, remains of 
houses and other edifices, grain-pits, underground 
reservoirs, inscriptions, rock-cut sanctuaries, 
tomb chambers, etc., which now make it possi- 
ble to trace the topography in a more satisfac- 
tory fashion. 

The other localities on the “Montagna” offer- 


a series of niches, which have suggested that the 
room served a cult purpose. Typologically, apart 
from the niches, which elude satisfactory explan- 
ation, there seems to be a question of something 
closely resembling the above-mentioned Ipogeo 
Giacatello of Agrigento, that is to say, a huge 
underground store-house of the Roman period. 
At Monte Sole, in addition to the prehistoric 
sepulchres above mentioned, there are the re- 
mains of a small fortified acropolis, roughly 
triangular in plan, with partially preserved walls 
which would appear to belong to the Hellenistic 
Age. In various parts of the “Montagna” the 
remains of ancient farms have been found, in- 
cluding some wine-presses. 


9. Prado 
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Favara. At the neighboring Favara, prehistoric 
burying-grounds have been identified in the 
following localities: tombs of Orsi’s Period I on 
the western slope; an intact tomb in the Fondo 
Ambrosini; a chamber tomb of the type of 
Periods II and III with a long winding entrance- 
passage in the Contrada Petrosa. 


Naro. A prehistoric burying-ground appears to 
have been recognized in the Contrada Guardia. 


Geta. Farther east, at Gela, in the Contrada 
Caposoprano, where some important Greek 
necropoleis had been excavated by Senator Orsi 
in 1900-1902," some trial trenches have been 
run in order to ascertain the nature of a wall, 
supported by buttresses, which has been fol- 
lowed, up to now, for a distance of ca. 40 meters. 
It is thought that in this zone, during the last 
century, remains were found attributable to the 
ancient theater of Gela.™ It is not impossible that 
the wall in question may have belonged to that 
edifice, but it may also have been a part of the 
Greek fortifications of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.c. The excavations are to be resumed 
in the coming autumn. 


Mazzarino. Here, in the interior north from 
Gela, traces of Byzantine edifices and bronze 
coins of the same period have been observed at 
the locality Perni, a further reminder of the im- 
portance of Sicily under the early Byzantine 
emperors. 


SARDINIA 


For this island, the Acting Superintendent of 
Antiquities, Dr. Giovanni Lilliu, kindly com- 
municates the following news. 


Caeuiari. In July, 1947, trial trenches were run 
in the Grotta dei Colombi, on Cape St. Elias at 
Cagliari. Varied objects came to light, especially 
pottery, prehistoric in appearance, and assign- 
able to the first period of the local Stone Age. 
The cave served as both dwelling and burial- 
place. The Punic epoch is represented by a 
chamber tomb, of ca. the fourth-third centuries 


5 See MonAnt, xvii (1906), pp. 269, 433-513. 
4 P. Griffo, Dell’antico teatro di Gela, in Akragas, iii 
(Agrigento, 1947), pp. 5-9. 
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B.c., which was found by chance at S. Antioco 
(Prov. of Cagliari). 


Sassari. Special interest is attached to the ex- 
cavation of a Roman sepulchral chamber at 
Portotorres, in the locality named Tanca di 
Borgona, in August of 1947. The chamber, with 
arcosolia in the walls and low graves resting 
upon the pavement, and with two central pillars, 
was intact. Some of the tombs bore inscribed 
slabs, others had painted ones, one showed an 
inscription in mosaic. The equipment deposited 
with the bodies was scanty. The chamber recalls 
the late tomb chambers of the region of Syracuse; 
its period of use appears to extend from the third 
century B.c, to the fourth century of our era. 

Tombs, whether isolated or in groups, have 
been found, by chance, at Narcao, Serri, Baru- 
mini, Serramanna, and elsewhere. 


GREECE 
by 
Elizabeth Pierce Blegen 


ATHENS 


Museums. The most important event in the 
archaeological world of Athens during this past 
year was the re-opening of several rooms of the 
National Museum. At the formal opening held 
on January 14th the then Minister of Education, 
Mr. Papadimos, referred to it as being the sev- 
enth museum opened since the liberation of 
Greece. Only three rooms were opened at that 
time but work has been going forward preparing 
the exhibits in the other seven rooms of the newer 
building,” and it is hoped that they will be open 
to the public as soon as they are ready. The pres- 
ent arrangement is only a temporary one, but 
will include selected objects of the finest works 
of art belonging to the museum and,cover the 
periods from the prehistoric to the Roman, and 
will be invaluable to visitors and at the same time 


55 The others were the Byzantine Museum in Athens, 
and those of Corinth, Delos, Olympia (in part —the 
Hermes is still not on exhibition), Peiraeus, and Volo. 

56 This building opens on Tossitsa Street and con- 
nects at the rear with the older one which faces 
Patissia Road above its garden. This latter building 
was so badly damaged during the troubles of Decem- 
ber 1944 that it will need a great deal of time and 
money before it can be put in order. 
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allow the preparation of the permanent arrange- 
ment when funds are available for it. 

The former Director of the Museum, Mr. 
Karouzos, and his wife Semni Papaspyridou- 
Karouzou, Ephor of the Vase Section, have 
chosen and placed in the first three rooms various 
objects in terracotta and bronze as well as small- 
er sculptures, covering the periods from about 
900-480 3B.c., or the Geometric through the 
Archaic periods. In the vestibule of the Museum 
is exhibited the bronze Charioteer from Delphi 
which will be returned to the Delphi museum 
when conditions are favorable.5’ It presents a 
very fine effect against the light-colored walls. 
The whole exhibition is, in fact, excellently 
planned with regard to the lighting and placing 
of the objects far enough apart and alternating 
vases and sculpture. In the first room are shown 
Geometric amphoras including some of the 
“Dipylon” type, pottery of the Orientalizing 
period, and some sculpture of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. such as the Nikandra. In the second 
room are shown works belonging to the seventh 
century, among which should be noted the marble 
head from the Dipylon and the admirable Proto- 
Attic craters from the burial mound at Vari 
(Anagyros) never before exhibited, and some 
bronzes from Olympia—two statuettes of hop- 
lites and a bronze relief with bands of figures 
showing a winged Artemis below and Herakles 
above shooting arrows at a centaur. The third 
room is dominated by the new Kouros, the 
funerary statue of Aristonikos found in March 
1944 near Anavyssos in Attica, by peasants culti- 
vating a vineyard. It is in almost perfect condi- 
tion and has its own inscribed pedestal. The fig- 
ure is more than life size and in style belongs to 
the end of the Archaic period. The other exhibits 
in this room are the better-known Nike of Ar- 
chermos, the “Oplitodromos,”’ one of the bases 
found in the Wall of Themistokles, the seated 
Dionysos found in 1931, the Kore from Eleusis, 
the Stele of Aristion, the head of the Youth with 
the Discus, ete. 

The Kerameikos Museum has also been re- 
opened. Mr. Threpsiades has been put in charge 
of it, and it has now been cleaned and one can 


57M. F. Chamoux has prepared for publication in 
the Fouilles de Delphes the final study of the Chario- 


teer. 
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once more study its large collection of Proto- 
Geometric and Geometric vases arranged in 
excellent chronological order as they were before 
the war. There are also the Early Attic funeral 
vases of unusual type with plastic figures of 
mourning women, lotus blossoms, griffin heads, 
etc. In the first room are the poros and marble 
funerary monuments from the German excava- 
tions in the Dipylon Cemetery. Funerary offer- 
ings of vases and bronzes from the later periods 
are shown in a room at the right of a rear court- 
yard, in the colonnade of which are placed later 
tombstones and sculptured heads. 


Oper1on or Heropes Articus. It has been re- 
ported that the Archaeological Council has de- 
cided to restore the marble floor of the orchestra 
of the Odeion of Herodes Atticus and to proceed 
to a complete reconstitution of the whole monu- 
ment, both inside and out. The money for these 
repairs will be provided by the National Theatre, 
the National Opera, and the Symphony Or- 
chestra, all of which will use the Odeion for their 
outdoor performances. 


Tue Scuoots. On April 9th at the “Parnassos,” 
Mr. Oscar Broneer showed the moving pictures 
of the work of the American School of Classical 
Studies which had been prepared for showing 
in the U. S. A. in connection with the School’s 
can.paign for funds. 

On April 23d, the French school held a meeting 
at which were shown moving pictures taken 
during their Centenary celebrations last Sep- 
tember, and some beautiful views of Delphi. 
The Director, M. Demangel, read a report on the 
activities and achievements of the first hundred 
years of the School. On the 10th of May, there 
was held in the Gennadeion Library the formal 
inauguration of the new Swedish Institute in 
Athens. The Swedish Minister made a short 
introductory address and was followed by Pro- 
fessor Persson of the University of Upsala, who 
gave an account of the archaeological activities 
of individual Swedish scholars and excavators in 
Greece beginning about eighty years ago and 
continuing until the war. Their contributions 
were important for the study and progress of 
Greek archaeology but they worked under cer- 
tain handicaps since they had no Swedish school 
or library of their own. The Director of the 
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Institute, Mr. Holmberg, then read a paper on 
“The Ethnical Relations of Prehistoric Greece.” 
The new Greek Minister of Education, Mr. Vour- 
doumbas, spoke a few words of greeting to the 
new Institute. On May 19th, the American School 
of Classical Studies held an Open Meeting in the 
Gennadeion at which Mr. Homer Thompson 
spoke on the 1947 excavations in the Athenian 
agora, and Mr. Rodney Young spoke on “Burials 
within the Walls of Ancient Athens.” 


Acora. On the excavations in the Athenian 
Agora I am informed as follows by Professor 
Homer A. Thompson, Field Director: 

“The thirteenth season of excavation con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies in the Agora of Athens lasted for eight 
weeks through the months of March and 
April, 1948. The staff comprised Professor Homer 
A. Thompson (Field Director), Mr. John 


Travlos (Architect), Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, 
Mr. Rodney S. Young, Miss Margaret Crosby, 
and Miss Mabel Lang (supervisors of excava- 
tion), Miss Lucy Talcott (Records and Museum). 
Professor Benjamin Meritt of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, continues the study 


of the Agora inscriptions assisted by the part 
time services of Mr. G. A. Stamires in Athens. 
Much valuable volunteer help has been received 
from members of embassies and missions in 
Athens, from members of the British School, from 
graduate students of the University of Athens 
and from Miss M. Alison Frantz who has con- 
tinued to handle the photography. 

“The season’s objectives were to continue the 
exploration of the ancient road that led south- 
ward from the southwest corner of the Agora, 
and to complete the study of the large area to 
the west of the Areopagus where it had been 
proposed that the permanent Agora Museum 
should be built. 

“In the first area the last remnant of Epony- 
mon Street was removed, i.e. the modern thor- 
oughfare that ran from north to south past the 
“Stoa of the Giants” and took its name from the 
“Giants” at a time when those figures were 
thought to represent the Eponymous Heroes of 
Attica. Directly beneath the modern street lay 
the ancient roadway that proceeded from the 
southwest corner of the Square past the west end 
of the Middle Stoa and the west side of the early 
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Fountain House to swing around the west end 
of the Areopagus. The ancient street is of the 
type now familiar in this part of Athens: ca. 6.50 
m. wide, built up of successive layers of gravel 
with a covered drain beneath its mid line. Its 
most interesting feature is a couple of flights of 
stairs stretching across the full width of the 
road, one of three steps, the other probably of 
two; these stairs were necessitated by the steep 
gradient but they must have effectually closed 
this important thoroughfare to wheeled traffic. 
Between the Middle Stoa and the Fountain 
House, the east side of the road was bordered by 
a massive retaining wall which supported the 
high west end of the narrow plaza in that area. 

“The west foundations of the Fountain House 
have now been cleared throughout their length. 
Although the building is extremely ruinous, 
material for its reconstruction is gradually being 
accumulated in the shape of scattered blocks 
found in the immediate vicinity: the base drum 
of a column with 20 flutings (0.94 m. in diameter) 
a fragment of a Doric cornice block (width of 
mutule 0.404 m.), several step blocks, and two 
fragments from the parapets of water basins. All 
these members are cut from hard, cream-colored 
poros and show early workmanship. Although a 
final decision must await the study of the build- 
ing, it seems altogether probable that we have to 
do with the fountain house built by the Peisis- 
tratids and referred to by Pausanias as the 
Enneakrounos (pl. A). 

“In the area to the west of the Areopagus the 
ancient street system has been further clarified, 
notably by the exposure of an additional stretch 
of the east to west thoroughfare that led in 
through the Piraeus Gate, carried on over the 
saddle between the Hill of the Nymphs and 
Kolonos Agoraios, across the valley, between 
those two hills and the Areopagus and thence 
along the north slope .of the Areopagus to the 
Panathenaic Way. Of particular interest is the 
bridge by which the road was carried over the 
Great Drain in the bottom of the valley: over a 
distance of 8.75 m. the side walls of the drain 
consist of regular courses of well squared poros 
and conglomerate blocks laid in a slightly cor- 
belled construction, the remaining gap being 
closed by massive marble cover slabs; the drain 
channel has here a depth of 2.30 m. and a maxi- 
mum width of 1.30 m. 
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“A series of four houses of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. had been partially exposed last 
season in the bottom of the valley between the 
Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs; their 
study has been completed this year (pl. i, B). 
These four dwellings, set side by side in a con- 
tinuous row, were already standing at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century when the Great Drain 
was first canalized in this area; the east fronts of 
all four were rather naively adjusted to coincide 
with the west wall of the Drain. The houses are 
unpretentious both in construction and plan. A 
socle of rubble stonework with clay mortar, or 
in places of polygonal limestone masonry, would 
seem to have carried an upper wall of sun-dried 
brick. The room floors were normally of rolled 
clay; the courtyards were paved with pebble 
mosaic without pattern. There is no trace of 
painted wall plaster. The best preserved of the 
houses was trapezoidal in outline with maximum 
dimensions of ca. 17.30X18.20 m. Around a 
central courtyard with a well but no certain trace 
of columns were grouped some ten rooms of ir- 
regular size and shape, the largest lying to the 
north and south of the court. 

“After undergoing repeated repairs and alter- 
ations, at least two of the four houses were aban- 
doned as early as the turn of the fourth and third 
centuries B.c. No less than seven cremation 
burials of children of that period were found 
among the ruins of the houses. There is good 
reason to believe that these dwellings were occu- 
pied by the artisans in clay, marble, and bronze 
for whose activities in this area abundant evi- 
dence was secured in the two previous seasons. 
We have here, therefore, a very rare and welcome 
glimpse into the domestic life of classical Athens. 

“In striking contrast with the modest early 
houses are the large dwellings of the Roman pe- 
riod on the east slopes of the Hill of the Nymphs 
and of Kolonos Agoraios. One of these upper 
houses, which had been partially cleared in 
previous seasons, was further explored in 1948. 
It occupied a fine site on the northeast shoulder 
of the Hill of the Nymphs and from its upper 
terraces must have commanded splendid views 
of the Areopagus, the Acropolis and the Agora. 
It was entered from the north from the east- 
west road noted above. The building would seem 
to have had an overall length of ca. 40 m. and a 
width perhaps half as great. Near its middle was 


a marble-paved courtyard (6.80 X7.33 m. within 
stylobates) bordered by porches on all four sides 
and with a well toward one corner. Off the south 
porch opened a large room (7.30X7.70 m. in- 
ternally) that probably served as the dining 
room, inasmuch as it communicated directly with 
a smaller room to the west that may certainly be 
recognized as larder and kitchen. Other rooms 
were grouped to north and west of the courtyard; 
a domestic latrine of the type familiar from Delos 
was noted just off the north entrance. 

“The walls of this house were built for the most 
part of concrete which was plastered and painted 
in simple panelled patterns similar in style to 
those of an adjoining house of which a restoration 
is shown in pl. LIv, A. 

“The main period of this house appears to be 
of the second century of our era. It overlies the 
ruins of earlier dwellings and was itself destroyed 
in the Herulian sack of a.p. 267. Parts of it were 
subsequently reconditioned but the kitchen and 
dining room were found by the excavators full 
of the debris from the fire of that year. On the 
floor of the dining room, where a marble bust of 
the late first century of our era had been found 
last season, a second marble bust, of the early 
part of the same century, appeared this year. 
One corner of the kitchen floor was littered with 
a complete set of kitchen equipment: pitchers of 
terracotta and bronze, jars, casseroles, lamps, a 
great iron spatula, glasses, and, in their midst, 
the skeleton of a young donkey! 

“Further exploration was carried out in the 
large poros building of the fifth century B.c., 
the outlines of which were established last season 
at the west foot of the Areopagus. The overall 
dimensions of the trapezoidal structure were 
ca. 17X38 m., the long axis running from north 
to south. The southern third of this area (ca. 
11X15 m.) would seem to have been treated 
as a unit, whether roofed or open. The remaining 
part was divided into smaller rooms, arranged 
perhaps in two series of five or six each. The posi- 
tion of the building, its general scheme and the 
discovery in its vicinity of a number of metal 
dikast’s ballots have suggested its tentative 
identification as one of the law-courts (dikaste- 
ria). 

“Most prominent among the public buildings 
of the Roman period in this area are the baths. 
Two small bathing establishments had been 
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cleared previously in the valley to the west of the 
Areopagus; a third, much larger, bath was in 
great part laid bare in 1948 at the northwest foot 
of the same hill. It comprised a large hall floored 
with marble-chip mosaic and a considerable area 
of floor heated by hypocaust. The history of the 
building extends in various periods from the 
first into the fifth century. 

“Deep beneath the floor of one of the fifth 
century houses in the valley appeared a small 
cist grave packed with the closely folded skele- 
tons of two children aged about eight and five. 
With them had been laid a single offering, a large 
one-handled mug decorated with a rim band of 
red glaze and to be dated in the advanced Third 
Late Helladic Period. The grave may therefore 
be associated with the chamber tomb of approxi- 
mately the same period that was found in 1947, 
scooped out of the northeast foot of the Hill of the 
Nymphs. In their modest scale and furnishings 
these tombs provide an interesting contrast with 
the presumably royal burial places discovered in 
1939 and 1947 on the north slope of the Areop- 
agus. 

“A richly furnished cremation burial of the 
time of transition between the Protogeometric 
and the Geometric styles, say ca. 900 B.c., was 
cleared in 1948 at the northwest foot of the 
Areopagus immediately to the east of the Great 
Drain. From the jewelry and the presence of 
pyxides one may infer that it was a woman’s 
burial. The charred bones had been gathered 
into an amphora together with a small iron knife 
and the jewelry which comprised a pair of elec- 
trum earrings, a pair of bronze fibulae, two or 
more long bronze pins with discs and knobs at 
their heads and a cylindrical bone bead. The 
amphora, closed with a globular pyxis, had been 
let down into a deep pit and was overlaid by a 
stone slab. In a shallow pit above the slab were 
thrown the other remnants of the funeral pyre, 
among them figs and bones of fowl from the 
funeral feast, 19 fragmentary vases (1 pointed 
and 1 globular pyxis, 9 oinochoai, 1 small 
stemmed cup, 6 goblets and 1 small cooking 
pot), and two pairs of miniature terracotta shoes, 
intended, no doubt, for the journey to the other 
world (pl. Liv, B). Other graves of approximately 
the same period had been discovered in previous 
seasons at the foot of the Areopagus farther to 
the east; there is good reason to believe that still 
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more will come to light with the deeper explora- 
tion of the intervening areas. 

“Outstanding among the sculpture found in 
1948 is a marble torso of a youth (0.81 m. high) 
which had been built into a wall of the late 
Roman period near the west end of the Middle 
Stoa and re-used once more in an osteotheke of 
recent times in the same area. The stance, the 
clear definition of the parts of the body, the 
emphatic musculature, the superb surface finish 
mark the piece as of the third quarter of the 
fifth century (pl. Lv, a). A striking similarity in 
both style and technique is to be noted between 
the newly found torso and the comparable 
figures on the metopes of the temple of Hephais- 
tos (““Theseum”’); this consideration, combined 
with the scale (restored height 1.30-1.35 m.) 
and the remarkably fresh state of the surface, 
suggest that the piece derives from a pediment 
either of the Temple of Hephaistos or the closely 
contemporary Temple of Ares. 

“Among other sculptures found this season 
may be mentioned a small pedimental figure 
about one quarter life size in the attitude of the 
Ilissos from the west pediment of the Parthe- 
non; the style is late Hellenistic. The marble bust 
noted above as found in the ruins of a house 
destroyed in A.D. 267 is a battered but good per- 
trait study of a young man of the early first 
century of our era (pl. Lv, c). This season’s work 
produced another portrait study of a child of 
two centuries later, apparently of the same series 
as one found in 1947 and like it probably to be 
thought of as a youthful votary of the Eleusinian 
divinities. 

“A number of marble inscriptions were re- 
covered from both areas of excavation. From a 
Byzantine context at the west foot of the Areop- 
agus comes a small fragment preserving, parts of 
nine lines of a document of the second half of the 
sixth century B.c. beautifully cut in a stoichedon 
arrangement with four-point stops; the content 
is not yet apparent. One of the cover slabs of the 
drain beneath the ancient street to the west of 
the Fountain House proved to be a complete 
stele recording a decree passed in the year of 
Pytharatos in honor of the grain commissioners 
(sitonai) of the archonship of Lysitheides; the 
preamble should assist greatly in clearing up the 
chronology of the second quarter of the third 
century B.c. A lead curse tablet of the fourth 
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century B.c. found in one of the early houses to 
the west of the Areopagus is of interest inasmuch 
as it mentions metalworkers (chalkeis), prob- 
ably some of the local residents. A few scattered 
ostraka came out of the deeper levels in the same 
general area. 

“Of the many small finds, mention may be 
made of a terracotta lamp of the middle of the 
third century of our era on which is represented 
the ransoming of Hektor’s body as described 
toward the end of the Iliad (pl. tv, B). The aged 
Priam kisses the hand of Achilles who averts his 
head in grief. In the background stands a sorrow- 
ing woman (Hecuba or Briseis?) and a male fig- 
ure who may be recognized either as Hermes or 
as Automedon, Achilles’ charioteer. Of Achilles’ 
team and chariot there appears only the forepart 
of a horse. Achilles’ helmet fills the exergue. This 
abbreviated scene is clearly an extract from the 
extended composition that was employed on a 
series of sarcophagi of the third century found 
in Athens, Sparta, Rome, and even at Adalia in 
Asia Minor. 

“Next year it is hoped that the systematic 
exploration of the deeper levels which has proven 
so rewarding in recent seasons may be continued. 

“The question of the permanent Agora mu- 
seum has been complicated by the discovery 
during the past two seasons of extensive ancient 
remains in the area to the west of the Areopagus 
which had long ago been tentatively designated 
as the museum site. As an alternative solution 
consideration is being given to the possibility of 
rebuilding the Stoa of Attalos. This would assure 
adequate space for museum and workrooms; at 
the same time it would make comprehensible to 
scholar and layman alike a first-rate specimen of 
one of the most significant types of Greek civic 
architecture and, furthermore, would restore to 
the market square something of its ancient un- 
ity.” 


Corinto. Mr. Saul S. Weinberg supplies the 
following report on the excavations at Corinth. 
A fourth edition of the Guide to the Excavations of 
Ancient Corinth has just been published (1947) 
by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

“The excavations of the American School at 
Corinth for the year 1947-1948 have consisted 
entirely in small probings of an investigatory 
nature. While very limited in extent, these have 
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produced not only the information for which 
they were undertaken but a large series of inter- 
esting objects of all periods. The emphasis this 
year has been on the preparation for publication 
of the South Stoa, of the twin basilicas, the one 
behind the South Stoa called the South Basilica 
and the Julian Basilica which formed the eastern 
border of the lower part of the Roman Agora, and 
of the Theater. In the early part of this season 
the work on the Southeast Building was com- 
pleted. While the basilicas and the theater have 
been largely architectural studies, to which 
many of the finds have been incidental, the major 
part of the work on the South Stoa has been a 
study of the great mass of finds from twenty-four 
of the thirty-one wells in the stoa which have 
been excavated so far. Four of these wells were 
dug during this season, under the supervision of 
Dr. G. Roger Edwards, yielding numerous ob- 
jects of great interest as well as much general 
information about the use of the various shops 
served by these wells. 

“Like the other wells in the South Stoa, the 
four dug recently, those in Shops IX, XIX, 
XXII, and XXVII, had a small amount of fill 
at the bottom which belonged to the period of 
use. The rest of the depth had been filled in after 


the founding of the Roman colony in 44 B.c. 


when the stoa, like other buildings, was cleaned 
up and prepared for use again. The study of the 
objects in the individual wells, however, indi- 
cates that each was filled largely with what re- 
mained of pre-destruction material and destruc- 
tion débris in the shop to which the well belonged. 
Thus it is clear from the objects found in well 
XIX that various kinds of paints were sold here. 
There were innumerable pieces of a large variety 
of colors, much raw clay and lime, and several 
pottery containers stained on the interior by the 
pigments they held. These pots, obviously for- 
eign to Corinth, often bear dipinti, the most 
extensive of which is in two lines and tells that 
the pot had contained cinnabar, a fact borne 
out by the red-stained interior. The same well 
yielded many large and handsome Ptolemaic 
coins and some fragments of Egyptian green and 
yellow glazed tiles and bowls. 

“The well in Shop XXVII produced, among 
many other things, a small kantharos of West 
Slope type which bears an inscription to An- 
theros, whose province was unrequited love. 
This shop would thus seem to have been a 
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tavern, like the several others reported the pre- 
vious season. From this well came what is per- 
haps the most important single find of the season, 
a nearly complete “Homeric” bowl, the main 
scene of which portrays the grief-stricken Achilles 
standing before an elaborate trophy; both the 
hero and the trophy are identified by inscrip- 
tions. Another scene (pl. Lv1, 4) shows two young 
warriors in battle, while a third lies dead. One of 
the contenders is named Myrmidon. 

“The investigations carried out by Dr. Saul 
S. Weinberg in the twin basilicas involved much 
cleaning and only a small amount of digging. 
By careful scraping of the floor of the north aisle 
in the South Basilica, however, it has been pos- 
sible to find the cuttings for four of the column 
bases of the line of central supports, which had 
previously been known only in the other three 
aisles. It was in scraping for one of the base cut- 
tings in the east aisle that a well was found 
which proved to have been filled at the very 
beginning of the seventh century B.c. The accum- 
ulation in the bottom meter of the well belonged 
to the period of use, the last half of the eighth 
century B.c., and it was packed full of dozens of 
water jars, some of them of fine decorated ware 
but most of them coarse jugs, which some mishap 
had left at the bottom. The later fill has also 
produced many fine vases, including fragments 
of a beautifully decorated jug in the earliest 
Proto-corinthian style, and a large iron spear- 
head. 

“The work in the Julian Basilica is still in 
progress, but it has already been ascertained that 
it, like the South Basilica, had three rectangular 
exedrae beyond the rear long wall, the east wall 
in the case of the Julian Basilica. Since part of 
the staircase in this building was found in 1937, 
it is now seen to have been in every respect the 
identical twin of the South Basilica. The two 
buildings, built to the same specifications, must 
have been constructed at the same time, and 
studies made so far indicate that this occurred in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 

“While removing Byzantine fill in the angle 
formed by the east wall of the Julian Basilica 
and the north side of its southern exedra, a 
roughly rectangular cutting in hardpan, about 
three by two meters with rounded corners, ap- 
peared. Byzantine fill went down about a meter 
inside this pit, but then suddenly the soil changed 
and for the next 0.20 m. to the bottom yielded 
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Mycenaean pottery. Most of the fragments were 
from a large amphoroid-krater with a figured 
panel on either side (pl. Lv1, c), but there were 
also remains of decorated and plain cups, jugs, 
stirrup vases, and a few large kitchen pots, all of 
thirteenth century type. In the northern part 
of the cutting there is a crude wall of unworked 
stones laid in a thick clay mortar; this had been 
partly removed on the west side by the cutting 
for a classical well. The Byzantine intrusion had 
penetrated to within 0.20 m. of the floor and so 
it is miraculous that any of the original fill was 
left. However, what remains is of the greatest 
importance since it is the first Mycenaean deposit 
within the main area of ancient Corinth. It 
comes from the easternmost point yet excavated 
in the main Agora area, where the surface in 
antiquity rose to the east to a long north-south 
ridge. Perhaps on this ridge are to be found the 
long-sought remains of Mycenaean Corinth. 

“The Hellenistic collections at Corinth have 
been considerably enriched also by the large 
group of pottery and terracottas which was 
found in a well in the Southeast Building. While 
much of the well was dug in the spring of 1947, 
it was only in the late summer that the water 
level had fallen sufficiently to clean out the bot- 
tom part, which was highly productive. The pot- 
tery includes a set of fine glazed plates with 
stamped designs, numerous and varied Megarian 
bowls, one of which had three satyr’s heads as 
feet, and many cups. Among the terracottas is 
a large head of Aphrodite wearing a diadem, a 
smal] helmeted head of Athena, and an unusual 
figurine of a philosopher on which the color is 
well preserved (pl. Lv1, B). 

“Investigations in the Theater, undertaken by 
Professor Richard Stillwell, have involved much 
cleaning and some soundings in certain partly 
excavated areas which were carried down to 
bottom level. A number of items of interest have 
come to light, including several blocks of the 
western analemma of the Greek theater. These 
had hitherto been unknown, and are valuable for 
establishing definitely the boundary of the 
theater cavea which has thus far had to be 
restored on theoretical lines. A trial pit behind 
the Roman scaenae frons has revealed a piece of 
the east wall of the Hellenistic stage building, 
and careful cleaning of the rock just in front of 
the skene has revealed a large number of post 
holes in several series. Some of these are of 
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Greek times, while others seem to have been 
used, or at least remained open, as late as the 
reign of Augustus. Evidence for a wooden stage 
at some period or periods is quite clear. In addi- 
tion, two deep cuttings at either end of the pro- 
skenion seem to be, quite surely, Charonian steps. 
They do not lead out into the middle of the or- 
chestra, but only to points just in front of the 
proskenion. Further investigations of a large 
block deeply set in the rock to the west of the 
Roman stage confirms its identification as a part 
of the ‘machine’ which according to Pollux, iv, 
125, lay in the left parodos. Further study of the 
relation of the Greek seats and the deep gutter 
of the Greek period suggests that they are con- 
temporary, but that the seats are earlier and are 
to be associated with an orchestra slightly lower 
than the later Greek one. As yet no definite re- 
mains of this earlier floor have been found.” 


OTHER EXCAVATIONS 


Ruamnovs. The French School at Athens, al- 
though centering most of its efforts on Delphi 
in the 1946-1947 season, also carried out investi- 
gations at other sites.** At Rhamnous, in Attica, 
MM. Marcadé and Poilloux were given author- 


ization by the Greek Archaeological Society to 
make a new study of the remains of the fortress 
and the little sanctuary of the Hero Physicians. 
In addition to a detailed study of the ramparts, 
a careful search was made for inscribed blocks 
and fragments of sculpture among the thick 
vegetation which covers the site. A large funerary 
relief, broken into several pieces, lay in front of 
the large tomb to the west of the path which 
leads from the fortress to the terrace with the 
temples. Unpublished inscriptions were also 
found, as follows: 1) a dedication of Antiphilos 
in the Sanctuary of the Physicians; 2) in the 
fortress, a list of the Roman period mentioning 
Titus Demetrius Herakon; 3) in the necropolis, 
two epitaphs and a funerary epigram in honor 
of a young girl; 4) in the Sanctuary of Nemesis, 
a new fragment of the text published in JG ii/iii? 
8275; and 5), two documents which were very 
difficult to decipher, a large stele with seven 
wreaths inscribed, and a seat of the proedry from 
the theater showing on the side a wreath in- 
scribed with the name of the archon. All these 


58 For this report I am indebted to the Secretary of 
the School, M. P. Amandry. 
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inscriptions will be published in the annotated 
corpus of inscriptions from Rhamnous. 

The explorations undertaken by M. Lerat in 
Locris in 1946 were continued in 1947 and all 
known ancient sites between Galaxidi and Nau- 
pactus were visited. Plans of the circuit walls of 
Pendeoria, Vidavi, Malandrino, Glypha, Soule, 
and Mamakou have been drawn by M. J. 
Dubuisson, architect at the Villa Medici in 
Rome. At Hagia Thymia, Galaxidi, and Naupac- 
tus, the fortifications were studied as well as the 
condition of the sites allowed. The citadel of 
Amphissa could not be examined because it was 
in use by the military. Several ancient monu- 
ments have been identified. At Malandrino the 
limestone foundations of a large building belong- 
ing to the fifth or the first half of the fourth 
century were found, which may well be the 
famous temple of Athena Ilias. New inscriptions 
were found which confirm the identification of 
Kisseli as the site of Phaistinos and of Vidavi as 
Tolphon. 


Detrut. Much to the regret of the French 
School, its offer to reinstall at its own expense 
the treasures in the Museum of Delphi was re- 
fused by the Greek Ministry of Education, be- 
cause of the disturbed internal situation of the 
country. In addition to the risk of damage to the 
vases and bronzes from their long exposure to the 
dampness during their burial since 1940 in the 
crypt of a Roman tomb, the delay in reconstitut- 
ing the museum has prevented the final study of 
some of the sculptures which is regarded as neces- 
sary before their publication in the Fouilles de 
Delphes. The funds set aside for the reestablish- 
ment of the museum have been used for impor- 
tant works of maintenance and of restoration in 
the Sanctuary of Apollo. Some supplementary 
investigations of the region north of the sanc- 
tuary were carried out during the summer of 
1947 by P. de la Coste-Messeliére, L. Lerat, P. 
Amandry, F. Chamoux, J. Poilloux, and J. 
Marcadé, with the assistance of the architects 
Y. Fomine and K. Tousloukof. 

Some of the blocks of the Treasury of the 
Athenians have been reset and bedded on con- 
crete. Part of a Doric column drum of Parian 
marble which was found almost buried in earth 
and vegetation appears tc belong to one of the 
two lower drums of the columns of this treasury. 
The marble repairs in these columns, which had 
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been left unfluted since their restoration many 
years ago have now been channelled to match 
the ancient parts. 

In the region west of the treasury, M. de la 
Coste-Messeliére has made a new study of the 
Treasury of the Boeotians, which proved that the 
original foundations of all four walls had not 
been found in situ but only those of the south and 
part of the east and west walls. The reconstruc- 
tion made long ago was therefore taken down, 
and all its hundred-and-one blocks reexamined 
and afterwards replaced on the ancient founda- 
tions. The study of these blocks revealed two 
new names to be added to those already known. 
(F.D., iii, 1, 368-390). 

The Base of the Boeotians (no. 20, Museum of 
Delphi) was restudied and the eight blocks of 
grey limestone and two of black limestone were 
collected and set up on the ground between its 
own foundations and the Rock of the Sibyl. The 
two preserved blocks of black limestone show on 
their setting bed cuttings for T-clamps, proving 
that this monument was set up probably at the 
end of the Sacred War, since its dedication makes 
an allusion to the impieties of the Phocians. 

On the terrace in front of the Temple of Apollo, 
the Pillar of Prusias, which had been wrongly re- 
constructed just after the excavations, was re- 
built and strengthened with concrete and iron 
clamps. In this same region, the base for the 
bronze palm tree erected after the Battle of the 
Eurymedon was identified. The foundations were 
cleared, and showed a cavity prepared for the 
setting of a metal column; witness the great 
quantities of lead which had spread into the 
joints of the stones in all the courses of the foun- 
dation. Many of the stones around the cavity had 
been broken for the sake of extracting the metal 
column (pl. vm, B). The construction is dated in 
the fifth century rather than in the fourth be- 
cause of the use of double T-clamps in its founda- 
tions. Its counterpart dedicated by Nikias at 
Delos shows a similar type of setting. We know 
that a bronze palm tree surmounted by a statue 
of Athena was dedicated at Delphi by the Athen- 
ians after their victory at the Eurymedon from 
Pausanias, x, 15, 4-5, and from Plutarch, De 
pyth. orac., 8, and Nikias, 13. 

The reconstruction of the facade of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo which had not been completed in 
1938-1941 was finished (pl. tvm, a). The regions 
behind the Temple and to the north of its en- 
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trance terrace were restudied, and the founda- 
tions of many of the monuments were more cor- 
rectly restored on the basis of new evidence. 

In the regions to the east of the Lesche of the 
Cnidians, MM. Lerat and Poillaux cleared away 
the earth brought down by the floods of 1935, 
which had buried almost all the Geometric and 
Mycenaean houses previously excavated by M. 
Lerat. Supplementary investigations between the 
Lesche of the Cnidians and the east peribolos 
wall have confirmed the presence of three Myce- 
naean layers separated from the Geometric by a 
stratum of earth and gravel, some 3 m. deep in 
places, which had fallen from the mountain. The 
remains of a building in crude brick were ob- 
served for the first time in the Mycenaean houses 
at Delphi. Some discoveries were made in the up- 
per levels, notably a bronze helmet decorated in 
relief with a divinity on a bull, of Cretan work- 
manship of the first half of the seventh century 
B.c., and some beautiful fragments of architec- 
tural terracottas probably from the Lesche, to- 
gether with a fragment of the building accounts 
of the temple dating from the archonship of 
Herakleios and giving a new formula: ho epi- 
keralos obolos ho deuteros. 


Tasos. At Thasos, although no real excavations 
were permitted in the Agora, trial pits were dug 
by M. J. Treheux, and his topographical discov- 
eries are important enough to be published in the 
BCH of 1948. M. J. Pouilloux has prepared for 
publication the inscriptions which had not been 
included in the previous reports, and M. F. 
Chamoux has studied the sculptures in the mu- 
seum, especially the Roman portraits, among 
which are excellent heads of Lucius Caesar, Julius 
Caesar, and Claudius. 


Dexos. At Delos, trial trenches were dug in the 
Letoon, which proved that there had nevér been 
any building earlier than the sixth century tem- 
ple, nor was there any deposit of ear’ier offer- 
ings. The entire temple had been built about the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. The earliest cen- 
ters of the religious life of the island were near the 
Artemision, and new trenches were dug east of 
the portico of this sanctuary by M. Gallet de San- 
terre; walls of a Mycenaean village were found. 
This site appears to have been inhabited for a 
long time. The prehistoric sherds of painted 
wares belong to the Early Mycenaean Period, be- 
tween 1550 and 1450 B.c. 
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Maui. Athough no excavations on a large scale 
were permitted, MM. Demargne and Gallet de 
Santerre carried out supplementary investiga- 
tions at Mallia in August 1947. These were nec- 
essary for the publication of the fascicule of the 
Etudes Crétoises devoted to the general topogra- 
phy of the site and the region of the private 
houses. With the assistance of the architect of the 
Villa Medici, M. Dubuisson, the plans of the 
houses west of the palace on the road leading to 
the shore were revised and completed. Some of 
these appear to have kept, even as late as L.M. 
I, the early plan of a simple arrangement of 
rooms around a court, while others, like House 
“Delta alpha,” show a more developed style with 
a central paved corridor leading from the entrance 
to the main room, itself also paved and opening 
on a light well of the Knossos type. Storerooms 
were to the right of the corridor, baths to the 
left. The walls are straight and regular, and are 
interrupted at intervals to allow space for iso- 
lated wooden supports resting on bases. In this 
house was found a seal stone of great interest, 
L.M. I in date, showing two votaries with raised 
arms saluting the sacred robe of the goddess. Be- 
cause of lack of authorization from the Greek 
government, it was not possible to continue the 
exploration of the large house situated to the 
east of the palace, which has been known since 
1928 and partially excavated in 1946. The plan 
of the building appears to consist of a rectangle 
measuring 20 m. from north to south, and 23 m. 
from east to west. Within this rectangle are paved 
rooms at the west, magazines at the east, and the 
bath and other small rooms in the center. Stuc- 
coed corridors run north and south and east and 
west. The door opens to the south on the road 
leading from the southeast entrance of the pal- 
ace. This house, because of its size and elaborate 
plan and construction, must be put in a class 
with its contemporaries, the large houses at Knos- 
sos and the villas at Tylissos. 


CYPRUS 
by 
John H. Young 


GeENERAL. If the past year has not been archaeo- 
logically a great year here, it has nevertheless 
been a good one. The work accomplished has 


been diverse, and more than usually interesting. 
Two new members of the Swedish Cyprus Expe- 
dition have spent considerable time in the island 
preparing parts of the final publication. Professor 
Arne Furumark, who will present the Late Bronze 
Age material, has also carried out excavations of 
his own at Sinda (see below). Dr. Olaf Vessberg, 
Keeper of the Collection in Stockholm, will con- 
tribute to the Hellenistic and Roman summary, 
devoting attention also to the Cyprus Museum’s 
rich (and unexplored) collection of glass. None of 
the promised volumes has actually reached the 
island, although Professor Gjerstad’s Iron Age is 
said to be ready. Meanwhile, volumes ii and iii 
(the Frankish period) of Sir George Hill’s defini- 
tive History of Cyprus have arrived. 

Increased building in various parts of the is- 
land is continually bringing to light new finds to 
swell the Museum’s study collection. The most 
important of these will be noted along with the 
accounts of actual excavations. The list is ar- 
ranged by sites and roughly in the chronological 
order of the periods represented.*® 


Kurroxitia. Mr. Dikaios is now writing the 
text for the final report on his excavations here, 
which have extended over many years. To fill 
gaps in the evidence, especially the problem of 
the precise point at which pottery made its first 
appearance, he is at the moment engaged in sup- 
plementary clearing. An interesting new discov- 
ery is that of a skeleton with a fine necklace of 
dentalium shells and carnelian beads similar to 


that found earlier in Tholos X VII.® 


Katavasos. Here, a few miles southwest of 
Khirokitia, Mr. Dikaios last summer opened 
trenches on both sides of the Vasiliko stream not 
far from the coast. In addition to confirming pre- 
vious reports of the Neolithic II culture already 
discovered at this site,®' they disclosed a house 
composed of two circular sunken rooms con- 


59 As in the past, Messrs. A. H. S. Megaw, Director 
of Antiquities, and P. Dikaios, Curator of the Cyprus 
Museum, have generously made available much of the 
following information. 

60 The accounts of this and the two following sites 
are chiefly based on the reports kindly furnished by 
Mr. Dikaios. 

1 Mr. Dikaios sets these forth briefly in A Guide to 
the Cyprus Museum, pp. 3 and 8. 
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nected by a passage. The superstructure was 
shown to be of twigs daubed with mud. The pot- 
tery connected with this unusual dwelling was 
characteristic of early Neolithic III. 


Sorma. On behalf of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum’s excavations at Kourion, Mr. 
Dikaios also made soundings last June at the 
Neolithic site near the village of Sotira (three 
miles inland from the sanctuary of Apollo Hy- 
lates). Trenches along the slopes produced dis- 
tinctive wares of Neolithic II, including almost 
complete pots, two burials (the first to be dis- 
covered of this period), a long stone ramp rem- 
iniscent of the Khirokitia ‘““Main Street,” and the 
built foundations of two circular stone dwellings 
in precisely the Khirokitia Neolithic I style. On 
the crown of the hill was a large complex of 
similar tholoi, some with hearths. One of these 
disclosed four distinct floors with some depth of 
fill, and much pottery between them. Finally, a 
very heavy terracing wall along the north end of 
the hill was partially cleared. It was apparently 
built to increase the level surface, and is the 
most ambitious construction so far found in 
Neolithic Cyprus. Mr. Dikaios comments that an 


important result of the Sotira trials is the proof 
that the stone house type of Khirokitia was not 
everywhere interrupted by the advent of the 
Neolithic II culture as at Kalavasos. It is ex- 
pected that work at Sotira will be resumed on a 
larger scale. 


SinpA (about 20 miles east of Nicosia). Profes- 
sor Furumark commenced excavations on this 
long-known site in December 1947, and closed 
in May of this year. Present work is confined to 
the fortified Late Bronze-Age town on a plateau 
northwest of the village. Cleared areas include 
the massive north gate, the northwest and south- 
ern parts of the town, and widely separated 
soundings elsewhere. The gateway, arranged as 
at Mycenae so that the enemy must expose his 
unprotected right in approaching, is protected by 
a guardhouse with solid double walls. Within the 
gate there are wheeltracks, and traces of other 
roads both inside and outside the fortress have 
been found. To the west, a disturbed rock-cut 
tomb with a long dromos and two chambers was 
discovered. It apparently antedated the town it- 
self, and was later emptied of its original con- 
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tents and incorporated in the town architecture. 
Pottery within it was plentiful, in five stratified 
layers, but there were no bones. In the southern 
area, where over 300 square meters were exca- 
vated, domestic architecture and stratification 
were studied. The chronology, as nearly as can 
now be ascertained, is as follows: 


Period I 


Foundation in L.C. II C (13th cent. B.c.) 
Destruction (burned layer) in L.C. ITA 
(12th cent. B.c.) 


Period II 


Short; poorer building; closed before end 
of L.C. III A (earthquake?) 


“The most important discovery so far made is 
that of the presence in large quantities of My- 
cenaean pottery (pl. tvi, A) of a class never be- 
fore observed in Cyprus, viz. early Mycenaean 
III C 1 ware corresponding to that found, for ex- 
ample, in the ‘Granary’ at Mycenae, but obvi- 
ously of local manufacture and showing some 
stylistic peculiarities. Thus the specifically Ar- 
give ‘Close Style’ is represented by a series of 
excellent, though mostly fragmentary, specimens. 
This pottery, which formed the ordinary finer 
ware by the end of Sinda’s first period, has no di- 
rect antecedents in Cyprus and must be the prod- 
uct of newly arrived Greek settlers. It is also, 
without doubt, a predecessor of the L.C. III B 
‘Proto-White-Painted’ ware, of which the Cy- 
pro-Geometric style is the descendant (cf. OA, 
iii, [1944], pp. 240 ff.). 

“The results so far obtained throw much new 
light on a period in Cyprus that has hitherto been 
somewhat obscure, and when the material has 
been fully studied, I hope to be able to produce 
evidence of some historical importante, es- 
pecially with regard to the Greek colonization 
of Cyprus.” 


Kition. A chance find at the Bronze Age site 
near Hala Sultan Tekke led to the discovery of 
an extraordinary Late Bronze Age pithos with 
applied decoration. The Department of Antiqui- 
ties has been kind enough to allow the reproduc- 


® T am grateful to Professor Furumark for a report 
from which the above has been extracted, as well as for 
the accompanying photograph. 
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tion of the accompanying photograph (pl. tvn, 
c). 


Ayios Dometios (just west of Nicosia). A large 
deposit of terracotta figurines was accidentally 
discovered here last autumn. The Department of 
Antiquities was called in and the finds were re- 
moved to the Museum. Although very frag- 
mentary and not as yet assembled, it is clear that 
the bulk of the figurines is from the sixth century 
B.c. Large and small standing votaries (male) and 
horsemen are represented; molds are rarely used. 
A shrine of some importance in the neighborhood 
of ancient Ledra is indicated. 


HieROKEpPIA (modern Yeroskipou, east of Nea 
Paphos). Just as this report was completed, an- 
other deposit of clay figurines of similar date was 
discovered in the course of laying out a banana 
grove east of the village. The first figures to be 
taken out were predominantly small handmade 
female votaries with high, flattened, headdress. 
Larger figures, also female, wear intricate ear- 
rings and necklaces. The only male figurines are 
musicians. The place was very likely a small 
shrine of Paphian Aphrodite. It deserved further 
investigation not only because the terracottas 
themselves furnish long-needed examples of 
Paphian fabrics and techniques, but because of 
the topographical interest of the site (see Strabo, 
xiv, 6, 3 f.; C 683 f.). 


Koupati (Nicosia Town). Building operations 
disclosed a cemetery of Late Archaic to Hellenis- 
tic times, and good tomb groups of these periods 
have been brought to the Museum. Metrologists 
will be interested in a low bowl with the graffito 
OLKE K from one of the tombs. 


Kourion. Dr. B. H. Hill and Mr. G. H. McFad- 
den of the University of Pennsylvania’s expedi- 
tion renewed excavations at the sanctuary of 
Apollo Hylates last autumn, and are continuing 
after the winter break. The autumn campaign 
had as its objective the clearance of the sacred 
way leading directly from the great South Build- 
ing® to the smaller temple of Apollo Hylates; an 


*’ This unusual structure, possibly to be identified 
with the prytaneion mentioned in a fragmentary in- 
scription from the sanctuary, was referred to as 
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inscription discovered during operations makes 
this attribution certain, while another shows that 
this Apollo was a healing deity. Fallen blocks 
were plotted, removed, and studied. In some 
cases they were set up in their original positions, 
and in others, proved to be important architec- 
tural fragments, or inscriptions. Curious build- 
ings to the east of the street were also partially 
cleared, and study of them progresses. The intri- 
cate drainage system was explored, and yielded 
valuable chronological information. The find of 
the season was a marble statue, in several frag- 
ments including the upper torso and joining 
head, of a youthful nude figure, probably Apollo 
himself. The workmanship is exceptionally fine. 
It is tentatively dated in the Hellenistic period. 

This spring, work was extended to the west 
side of the street, where a good series of small 
Archaic and early Classical dedications is daily 
being increased. Too numerous to be described in 
detail, the following types of objects are repre- 
sented: Archaic juglets and other small vases, 
chiefly Cypro-Archaic II, in great number; scar- 
abs and seals; faience aryballoi and terracotta 
figurines; limestone figures of cult importance; 
bronze vessels and bronze and iron weapons; 
coins in quantity. Of special excellence is a bronze 
attachment in the form of a crouching deer, a 
plastic aryballus representing an Egyptian head, 
and three large seal stones with scenes of cult and 
ritual. The results of this campaign in broadest 
lines are, first, that the visitor, either professional 
or layman, is given a clear picture of a great 
Cypriote shrine (pl. Lvim, B and c), and second, 
that light is thrown on the official cult of that 
little-known but much discussed state, a Cy- 
priote city-state in the days of the kings. 

Last autumn, excavation was resumed also in 
the nearby stadium of the second century of our 
era, where one entire quarter of the seating sec- 
tion, as well as all of the track, was cleared. Fi- 
nally, a section of the molded podium and the 
first two rows of seats were set up. 


Nicosia. A Mediaeval pottery kiln was discov- 
ered in Nicosia town. Only the firing chamber 
was preserved, but a reasonable reconstruction 


“Flavian” in last year’s report (AJA, li (1947), p. 
277). It should be noted that the last two rooms were 
built by Trajan in a.p. 101. 
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can be made. The pottery, consisting of throw- 
outs, is unfortunately rarely glazed and never 
decorated, so that dating it will entail a funda- 
mental study of contemporary vase-shapes. Mr. 
A. H. S. Megaw is proceeding with this research, 
which will prove of great value to Mediaevalists. 


Famacusta. We conclude with a few notes on 
work at Frankish Famagusta, both during and 
after the war, supplied by Mr. T. Mogabgab. At 
the “Tower of Othello,” traces of an earlier 
castle, probably built directly after the Lusignan 
conquest, have come to light, while prewar exca- 
vations within the ravelin of the land gate, which 
suffered the brunt of the siege of 1571 and was 
blocked up by the Turks, have been resumed. In 
the old town, a Venetian market-place has been 
identified, and in excavating and restoring chap- 
els of the Templars and Hospitallers, interesting 
burials have been found. 


Enxom1.“ The French Archaeological Expedition 
directed by M. Claude Schaeffer, Keeper of the 
Musées Nationaux and Directeur 4 la Recherche 
Scientifique, devoted a second campaign of ex- 
cavations in 1947 to the site of Enkomi. In ad- 
dition to the tombs, which have claimed atten- 
tion previously, the excavators have busied 
themselves with a complete prehistoric city, of 
which the earliest remains go back to the Middle 
Bronze Age, about the beginning of the second 
millennium B.c., and the latest belong to the Iron 
Age, in the twelfth century B.c. Four principal 
periods are distinguishable between these limits, 
divided by gaps or by layers of destruction. 
During the excavations of October and No- 
vember, 1947, an important section of the fortifi- 
cations in the southern part of the site has been 
cleared to a length of perhaps 260 meters. It is 
formed of field stones, some as much as 3 m. in 
diameter, with rubble fill, and includes project- 
ing rectangular bastions which give it a truly 
military air. Within the walls, an area has been 


« This report on the French excavations has been 
translated by the editor from a manuscript submitted 
to the editor by M. E. Coche de la Ferté, with the kind 
permission of the Director, M. Claude Schaeffer. 

6 The Expedition consisted also of an architect, M. 
P. Pironin, E. Coche de la Ferté, with the addition, in 
1947, of a second architect, M. W. Forrer and of a 
secretary, Mlle. O. Schaeffer. 
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cleared containing a large house of Late Bronze 
Age ITI, resting on a layer of Middle Bronze Age 
Ill, which went through a number of modifica- 
tions in the following periods, down to the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age. In the last phase, two 
sub-periods are distinguishable. The pottery 
throws light on the transition from the late My- 
cenaean to the Sub-Mycenaean and from the 
latter to the Proto-geometric. As elsewhere at 
Enkomi, the tombs occur amid the habitations: 
an infant’s tomb of the Middle Bronze period and 
two rectangular tombs made of rubble of the 
Iron Age. 

To the north of the city, an excavation begun 
in 1946 has been continued in an area where the 
two intermediate levels, Late Bronze I and II 
and the beginning of III, are better represented 
than in the vicinity of the fortifications. The 
Middle Bronze level is also present, but the late 
level, that of the Sub-Mycenaean period, occurs 
only sporadically. An important building con- 
structed of cut stones has been almost entirely 
cleared, containing in a subterranean hiding 
place, lined with cement, a “‘treasure”’ of bronze 
objects including a little scepter of great archaeo- 
logical and historical interest. It is a reminder of 
the kingdoms of Cyprus, the relations of which to 
Enkomi are problematical in view of the absence 
of inscriptions. This area, also, included certain 
tombs of various periods. 

The importance of the campaign consists pri- 
marily in the confirmation of the four periods 
identified in 1946, and of the division of the lat- 
est of these periods into two sub-periods, distin- 
guishable in the southern part of the city. 

The cultural relations of this civilization lay 
toward the continent of Asia, originally, but 
turned toward the West in the fifteenth century 
B.c. under the influence of the Achaeans. This 
last became predominant, confining the Syrian 
ceramic types and the local models to a second- 
ary place. The evolution is clearly marked in the 
stratigraphy of the ceramics. 

The Expedition has met, as usual, the most 
cordial reception and the most efficient help from 
the Department of Antiquities, in the persons of 
Mr. Megaw, Director, and of Mr. Dikaios, the 
Keeper of the Museum of Nicosia. 


6 Cf. C. F. A. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie comparée et 
chronologie de l Asie occidentale, i, p. 238. 
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Hour (E. G.) (Editor) Literary Sources of Art His- 
tory; An Anthology of Texts from Theophilus to 
Goethe. Princeton, 1947, Princeton University 
Press. xx +555 pp.; 25 ills. $6.00. 
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Ross (D. M.) and Garrison (J. J.) Art in the West- 
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ton, 1947, Princeton University Press. x+111 
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Vienna, 1946, Anton Schroll & Co. 61 pp.; 220 
ills. $12.00. 
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tion. Princeton, 1947, Princeton University 
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Wo (H.) Concinnitas. Beitriige zum Problem 
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(These three books obtainable from A. J. Phiebig, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York) 

ZELLWERKER (E.) Troia. Drei Jahrtausende des 

Ruhms. Vienna, 1947, Europa. 167 pp. 


NEAR EAST 


Bout (F. M. Tu.) King Hammurabi of Babylon in the 
Setting of His Time. Amsterdam, 1947, Kon. 
Ned. Akademie van Wetensch. 30 pp. 1.10 guil- 
ders. 

Borowski (E.) Cachets et cylindres orientaux con- 
servés dans de collections suisses. T. I: Méso- 
potamie (jusqu’a la premiére dynastie de Baby- 
lone). Préface de W. Baumgartner. Ascona, 1947. 
xiv +188 pp.; 10 pls. 25 Swiss francs. 

Boyce (A. A.) Coins of Tingi with Latin Legends. 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 109) New 
York, 1947, American Numismatic Society. 27 
pp.; 5 pls. $1.00. 
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6d. 

Cameron (G.) Persepolis Treasury Tablets. Oriental 
Institute Publication, lxv. Chicago, 1948, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 276 pp. $12.00. 

CasarIEGo (J. E.) El Periplo de Hannon de Cartego. 
Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Africanos. 98 pp. 
17 pesetas. 

CurisTENSEN (A.) L’Iran sous les Sassanides. Copen- 
hagen, 1947, Munksgaard. 560 pp. $12.00. 

ContEeNnau (G.) Manuel d’archéologie orientale depuis 
les origines jusqu’a l’époque d’Alexandre. Vol. iv, 
Les Decouvertes archéologiques de 1930 4 1939. 
(Manuels d’archéologie et d’histoire de l'art). 
Paris, 1947, A. et J. Picard. 692 pp.; 337 figs.; 17 
maps. 1250 francs. $15.00. 

Contenau (G.) La magie chez les Assyriens et les 
Babyloniens. Paris, 1947, Payot. (Bibliothéque 
historique.) Ills. 300 francs. 

Dossin (F.) Archives Royales de Mari, i. Lettres. 
(Musée du Louvre, Départment des Antiquités 
Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes, tome xxii). 
Paris, 1946, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
8 pp.; 109 pls. in folio. 

Drioton (E.) and Vanpier (J.) Les Peuples de 
lorient mediterraneen. ii, L’Egypte (Clio) 1946. 
719 pp. $3.65. 

DuMeEsniz pu Buisson (Le Comte) Le Sautoir 
d’Atargatis et la chaine d’amulettes (Documenta 
et monumenta orientis antiqui, v. i). Leiden, 1947, 
Brill. 26 pp.; 11 pls. 

Frankrort (H.) Kingship and the Gods. Chicago, 
1948, University of Chicago Press. 444 pp. $5.00. 

Goetze (A.) Old Babylonian Omen Texts. New 
Haven, 1947, Yale University Press. 163 pp.; ills. 
$7.50. 

Gorpon (C.) Lands of the Cross and Crescent. Vent- 
nor, 1947, Ventnor Pub. 267 pp. $3.75. 

Gray (B.) (Intr.) Persian Painting from Miniatures 
of the 13th to 16th Century. New York, 1947, 
Wittenborn & Co. 12 color pls. $6.00. 

Grayzex (S.) A History of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonian Exile to the End of World War II. Phil- 
adelphia, 1947, Jewish Publication Society of 
America. xxv +835 pp. $3.50. 

Hatcx (W.) An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. 
Cambridge, 1946, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. ix +286 pp.; 200 pls. 

Kaurnxa (E.) Tituli Asiae minoris collecti et editi. 
Vol. ii Tituli Lyciae, fase. iii. Regiones Montanae 
a Valle Xanthi fluminis ad oram orientalem. 
Vienna, 1946. 175 pp. $8.00. 

Lane (A.) Early Islamic Pottery. London, 1947, 
Copyrighted by author. 52 pp.; 96 pls. $5.00. 

Lrvi (D.) Antioch Mosaic Pavements. 2 vols. Prince- 
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Brown (T. B.) Studies in Third Millennium History. 
London, 1947, Luzac. 120 pp.; 8 pls.; 9 figs. 10s 


ton, 1947, Princeton University Press. 672 pp.; 
229 ills.; 183 pls.; 4 maps. $36.00. 

McCown (C. C.) Tell en-Nasbeh. Vol. i, Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Results. xxiv-+332 pp.; 112 
pls.; 74 figs. $12.00. Vol. ii, The Pottery, by 
Wampler (J. C.) 186 pp.; 90 pls. New Haven, 
1947, Palestine Institute of Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, Berkeley, and American School of Oriental 
Research. $8.00. 

MclIiwarn (C. H.) Constitutionalism, Ancient and 
Modern. Rev. Ed. Ithaca, 1947, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. vii+180 pp. $2.50. 

MeEcquENEM (R. DE), Le Breton (L.), Rutren (M.) 
Archéologie Susienne. (Memoires de la Mission 
archéologique en Iran, 30.) Paris, 1947, Presses 
Universitaires. 232 pp.; 12 pls. 750 francs. $9.50. 

Mededeelingen en Verhandelingen van het Vooraziat- 
isch-Egyptisch Gezelschap “Ex oriente Lux.” Dl. 
8, Hommage a la mémoire de |’éminent assyrio- 
logue F. Thureau-Dangin (1872-1944). Leiden, 
1947, Brill. 3.50 guilders. 

Megiddo Expedition. Megiddo ii. Seasons of 1935-39, 
Oriental Institute Publication lxii. Chicago, 1948, 
University of Chicago Press. 2 vols. ills. $30.00. 

Mites (G. C.) Early Arabic Glass Weights and 
Stamps. With a Study of the Manufacture of 
Eighth Century Egyptian Glass Weights and 
Stamps by Frederick R. Matson. New York, 
1948, The American Numismatic Society. viii+ 
168 pp.; 14 pls. 

OxsERMANN (J.) Ugaritic Mythology. A Study of Its 
Leading Motifs. New Haven, 1948. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. xxiv-+110 pp. $2.75. 

Oumsteap (A. T.) History of the Persian Empire. 
Chicago, 1948, University of Chicago Press. 568 
pp.; ills. $10.00. 

Persian Art. New York, 1948, Studio Publications. 45 
pp.; ills. $2.00. 

Porapa (E.) Seal Impressions of Nuzi. Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, xxiv. 
New Haven, 1947, American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 138 pp.; 54 pls. 

Preavux (C.) Les Grecs en Egypte d’aprés les archives 
de Zenon (Coll. Lebégue, 7 ser., 78). Brussels, 
1947. 94 pp.; pls. $1.10. 

RerFrensere (A.) Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. Jeru- 
salem, 1947, Rubin Mass. 66 pp. 16 pls. 

ScHLUMBERGER (J.), ScHALONDON (F.) and BLANCHET 
(A.) Sigillographie del’Orient latin. Paris, 1947, 
Geuthner. 282 pp.; 32 pls. 1500 francs. 

Sryric (H.) Antiquités syriennes, 3e série. Paris, 1947, 
Geuthner. 750 francs. 

SuxentK (E. L.) The Synagogue of Dura-Europos and 
Its Paintings (Hebrew). Jerusalem, 1947, Bialik 
Foundation. 204 pp.; with many plates (not num- 
bered). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS — 1947 


Van ver Meer (P.) The Ancient Chronology of 
Western Asia and Egypt. Documenta et monu- 
menta orientis antiqui, ii. Leiden, 1947, Brill. 71 
pp.; 4 charts. 

Wixcanper (S.) Feuerpriester in Kleinasien und Iran. 
(Skrifter utgivna av. Kungl. Humanistiska Veten- 
skapssamfundet i Lund, xl) Lund, 1946, Gleerup. 
xii +244 pp. 

WISscCHNITZER (R.) The Messianic Theme in the Paint- 
ings of the Dura Synagogue. Chicago, 1948, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 180 pp.; ills. $6.00. 

Wriceut (G.) and Fitson (F.) The Westminster His- 
torical Atlas to the Bible. Philadelphia, 1946, The 
Westminster Press. $4.25. 


EGYPT 


BaumGarteL (E. J.) The Cultures of Prehistoric 
Egypt. Oxford, 1947, Oxofrd University Press. 
xi+133 pp.; 13 pls.; 50 figs. £2 2s. $10.50. 

Capart (J.) Fouilles en Egypt. El Kab. Impressions 
et Souvenirs (Fond. egyptol. Reine Elizabeth). 
Brussels, 1946, Office de Publicité. 181 pp.; ill.; 
maps. $10.00. 

Capart (J.) Un Conto que Schéhérazade n’a pas con- 
nue (Fond. egyptol. Reine Elizabeth). Brussels, 
1946, Office de Publicité. 16 pp. $1.00. 

pEBuck (A.) The Egyptian Coffin Texts III. Texts 
of Spells 164-267. Chicago, 1947, University of 
Chicago Press. xiv +400 pp. 

(C.) Le Style égyptien. 
Paris, 1947, Larousse. 64 pls. 150 francs. 

Epwarps (I. E. S.) The Pyramids of Egypt. London, 
1947, Penguin Books. 256 pp. 1s. 

Garpiner (A.) Ancient Egyptian Onomastica. Two 
vols. of texts and one of plates. London, 1947, Ox- 
ford University Press. 68, 215, 324 pp.; 27 pls. 
£6. 6s net. 

Jequier (G.) Considerations sur les religions égyp- 
tiennes. 1947, La Baconniere. 12 Swiss francs. 
JunKER (H.) Bericht tiber die . . . Grabungen auf d. 
Friedhof des alten Reichs bei den Pyramiden 
Giza. Vol. vii, Der Ostabschnitt des Westfried- 

hofes. Vienna, 1947, Hilder. 280 pp.; 40 pls. 

Kaus (P.) The Cairo Geniza. Oxford, 1947, Oxford 
Press. 240 pp. 12s 6d. 

Montet (P.) La vie quotidienne en Egypte au temps 
de Ramses, x1I-x1 siécles avant J. C. (La vie 
quotidienne). Paris, 1946, Hachette. 131 pp. 
$2.25. 

Montet (P.) Les scénes et la vie privée dans les tom- 
beaux égyptiens de l’ancien Empire (Publ. de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, Fasc. 24) 1947. 
430 pp.; 24 pls. $4.50. 

Rapuakt (M. I.) Prehistoric Pottery and Civilization 
in Egypt (Bollingen Series, 8). Translated by 
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Norbert Guterman. New York, 1947, Pantheon 
Books. x +160 pp.; 36 pls. $7.50. 

Saap (Z. Y.) Royal Excavations at Saqqara and Hel- 
wan (1941-1945). Cairo, 1947, Service des Anti- 
quités. 268 pp.; 102 pls.; charts. 

VeERcoutTTER (J.) L’Egypte ancienne. Paris, 1947, Uni- 
versité de France. 136 pp. 45 francs. 

Wintock (H. D.) The Rise and Fall of the Middle 
Kingdom in Thebes. New York, 1947, Macmillan 
Co. xv +174 pp.. 48 pls. $5.00. 


PRE-HELLENIC 


Dexeapo (J.) Excavaciones arqueologicas en Tenerife 
(Canarias). Comisaria General de Excavaciones 
Arqueologicas. Informes y Memorias, 14. Ma- 
drid, 1947. 192 pp.; 38 figs.; 19 pls. 130 pesetas. 

della Santa (E. Saccasyn) La Belgique préhistorique. 
Brussels, 1946, Office de Publicité. (Collection 
Nationale, série 6, no. 69.) 103 pp.; 1 front.; 9 pls. 
20 francs. 

DemarcGne (P.) La créte dedalique. Etudes sur les 
Origines d’une Renaissance. (Bibl. des Ecoles 
Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 164.) Paris, 
1947, E. de Boccard. 375 pp.; 16 pls.; 59 figs. 
$6.50. 

Kantor (H.) The Aegean and the Orient in the Second 
Millennium B.c. Bloomington, Ind., 1947, Prin- 
cipia Press. 107 pp. $5.00. 

Kosmopoutos (L. W.) The Prehistoric Inhabitation at 
Corinth. Part 1. Munich, 1948, Miinchner Verlag 
(Formally Bruckmann). 96 pp.; 4 colored pls.; 51 
figs. 

Sauter (M.) Les Industries moustériennes et aurig- 
naciennes de la station paléolithique du “Bon- 
homme.” Lausanne, 1946, Roth. 79 pp.; 21 figs. 


GREEK 


AncELEs (Ph.) 76 dixavov tod modéguou Kal 
alxpakwrwy xara Qovxvdidnv, Athens, 1946. 32 


Anti (C.) Teatri greci arcaici. Padua and Venice, 
1947, Le Tre Venezie. 337 pp.; 81 pls.; 31 ills. 
$000 lire. (bound 3500 lire) 

Baxaakis (G.) ‘EAAnviKa ofdpa (Univ. of Mis- 
sissippi and Johns Hopkins Studies in Archae- 
ology, 39, edited by David M. Robinson). Thes- 
saloniki, 1948. 55 pp.; 14 figs. $1.50. 

Baxatopoutos (A.) ‘Ioropia rijs Oecoadovixns, $15 
B.c.-1912. Thessalonica, 1947, Publication of the 
Society of Friends of Byzantine Macedonia. 185 
pp. $1.00. 

Baker (G.) Paris of Troy. Chicago, 1947, Ziff-Davis. 
220 pp.; maps. $2.75. 

Barker (E.) The Politics of Aristotle, Translated 
with an Introduction, Notes and Appendices. 
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Oxford, and New York, 1946, Oxford University 
Press. Ixxvi+411 pp. $5.00. 

Bauer (H. A.) Das antike Athen. Vienna, 1947. 20 
color pls. $6.00. 

Becartti (G.) Meidias. Rome, Florence, 1948, L’Erma, 
Sansoni. 31 pp.; 21 pls. 700 lire, $2.00. 

Bérarp (J.) Bibliographie topographique des prin- 
cipales cités grecques de l’Italie méridionale et 
de la Sicile dans l’antiquité. (Compl. au fase. 150 
de la Bibl. des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome.) Paris, 1947, E. de Boccard. 116 pp. $1.30. 

Beryen (H.) and Vouuerarr (W.) Argos et Sicyone, 
études relatives 4 la sculpture grecque de style 
sévére. The Hague, 1947, Martinus Nijhoff. viii 
+95 pp.; 23 pls. 8 guilders. 

Bo.tKEsTEIN (H.) Vier hoofdstukken over de gods- 
dienst in het leven der Grieken gedurende hun 
bloeitijd. Haarlem, 1947, Tjeenk, Willink & 
Zoon. 130 pp. 4.25 guilders. 

Brown (N. O.) Hermes the Thief: The evolution of a 
myth. Madison, 1947, University of Wisconsin 
Press. viii +164 pp. $3.00. 

Burn (A. R.) Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic 
Empire. London, 1947. Hodder and Stoughton. 
297 pp. 5s. 

Buscuor (E.) Bildnis Stufen. Munich, 1947. Miinch- 
ner Verlag. 300 pp. 

Buscuor (E.) Pferde des Pheidias. Munich, 1947, 
Miinchner Verlag. 36 pp.; 12 pls. 10 marks. 
Butts (H.), The Glorification of Athens in Greek 
Drama (Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, xi, 
1947). Birmingham, 1947, Southern College. 247 

pp. $4.00. 

Cann (H. A.) Griechische Muenzen archaischer Zeit. 
Basel, 1947, Amerlach. 32 pp.; 47 ills. $1.20. 
Caputo (G.) Lo Scultore del grande bassorilievo con 
la danza delle Menadi in Tolemaide di Cirenaica. 

Rome, 1948, L’Erma. 33 pp.; 16 pls. $4.00. 

Caroussis (G.) Poetopoeia: The Romance of Eurip- 
ides. New York, 1946, William-Frederick Press. 
332 pp. $3.50. 

CHARBONNEAUX (J.) Sculpture grecque archaique. 
Paris, 1947, Cluny. 224 pp. ill. 750 fr. 

CHITTENDEN (J.) and Setrman (C.) Greek Art. Lon- 
don, 1947, Faber. 72 pp. 30s. 

Couuas (P.) An A.B.C. of the Acropolis of Athens. 
Athens, 1946, Kauffmann. 20 pp.; 9 ills. 50 cents. 

Cooper (L.) Aristotle on the Art of Poetry; An Ampli- 
fied Version with Supplementary Illustrations. 
Ithaca, 1947, Cornell University Press. xxix +100 
pp. $1.50. 

Curttvus (L.) Interpretationen von sechs griechischen 
Bildwerken. Bern, 1947. 121 pp.; 10 pls. $2.65 
(obtainable from Phiebig, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York). 

Dexcourt (M.) Les grands sanctuaires de la Gréce. 
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Paris, 1947, Universitaires de France. 144 pp. 90 
francs. 

Det Granpbe (C.) Hybris. (Colpa e castigo nell’espres- 
sione poetica e letteraria degli scittori della Grecia 
antica.) Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 500 pp. 800 lire. 

DemaNGEL (R.) Contribution 4 la topographie de 
l’Hebdomon (Recherches francaises en Turquie). 
Paris, 1947, E. de Boccard. 60 pp.; 8 pls.; 40 ills. 
$3.50. 

DrepoutperR (H.) Griechische Vasen. Berlin, 1947, 
Mann. 59 pp.; 40 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

Dunkin (P. S.) Post-Aristophanic Comedy; Studies 
in the social outlook of middle and new comedy 
both at Athens and Rome. Urbana, 1946, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 192 pp. $3.00. 

Economipss (A.) Greece. Tr. by Euthalie V. Starks. 
New York 1947, Stephen-Paul, Brooklyn. 112 
pp.; ills. $6.50. 

ErHERinGE (W. S.) It’s Greek to Me. New York, 1947, 
The Vanguard Press, Inc. 297 pp. $3.00. 

Etudes d’archéologie et d’histoire grecques. Publiées 
par l’Ecole frangaise d’Athénes a l’occasion de son 
centenaire. Paris, 1947, E. de Boccard. vii +653 
pp.; 31 pls. (= BCH, Ixx, 1946). 

Farrineton (B.) Head and Hand in Ancient Greece. 
London, 1947, Watts. (Thinkers Library, no. 121) 
xii+121 pp. 2s 6d. 

Festucibre (A. J.) La Gréce et la Nature. Editions 
@histoire et d’art. Paris. 140 francs. 

Festucizre (A. J.) Liberté et civilisation chez les 

~ Grecs. Paris, 1947, La Revue des jeunes. 128 pp. 
80 francs. 

Freyrmans (D.) Les Vases grecs de la bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique. Brussels, 1948. 88 pp.; 39 pls. 
250 francs. 

Fuacevizre (R.) Plutarque. Sur la disparition des 
oracles. Texte et traduction avec une introduction 
et des notes. (Annales de L’Université de Lyon, 
Troisiéme Série, Lettres, fascicule 14.) Paris, 
1947, Société d’Edition “‘Les Belles Lettres.” 269 


pp. 

Freeman (K.) The Murder of Herodes and Other 
Trials from the Athenian Law Courts. London, 
1947, Macdonald. 12s 6d. 

Gr1aBBaNI (L.) Testi letterari greci di provenienza 
egiziana. Italy, 1947, Caldini. 75 pp. 700 lire. 
GIANNELLI (G.) Trattato di storia greca. Rome, 1947, 

Tumminelli. xvi +600 pp. 2400 lire. 

GrazeBRook (O. F.) Nicanor of Athens. The Auto- 
biography of an Unknown Citizen. New York, 
1947, Macmillan; Cambridge, University Press. 
Xviii +359 pp. $3.00. 

Grunpy (G.) Thucydides and the History of his Age. 
Cambridge, 1948, Galloway and Porter. 2 vols. 
25s each. 

Hansen (E. V.) The Attalids of Pergamon (Cornell 
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Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xxix) Ithaca, 
1947, Cornell University Press. xxxvi+464 pp. 
$4.50. 

Herter (H.) Platon’s Akademie. Bonn, 1946, Scheur. 
40 pp. 

Houtst (C. S.) Perseus and the Gorgon. LaSalle, Llli- 
nois, 1946, The Open Court Publishing Co. xvii 
+222 pp. $4.50. 

Hype (W. W.) Ancient Greek Mariners. New York, 
1947, Oxford University Press. x +360 pp. $5.00. 

Jones (W. H.S.) Philosophy and Medicine in An- 
cient Greece. Baltimore, 1946, Johns Hopkins 
Press. $2.00. 

6 Padnpeds Kal Ta 
‘“EdAnvixa Athens, 1946. 16 pp. 
Kenner (H.) Der Fries des Tempels von Bassae- 
Phigaleia. Vienna, 1946, F. Deuticke. 50 pp.; 26 

pls. 

Kent (J.) Stories from Ancient Greece. London, 
1947, Lunn. 223 pp.; ills. 8s. 6d. 

Kramer (J. M.) De Ilias als Vredesgedicht. Amster- 
dam, 1946, Swets & Seitlinger, 164 pp. 

Kunze (E.) Neue Meisterwerke griechischer Kunst 
aus Olympia. Munich-Pasing, 1948, Filser-Verlag. 
32 pp.; 80 figs. 

Lance (K.) Gétter Griechenlands. 
antiker Miinzkunst. Berlin, 1946. 

Laneorz (E.) Griechische Klassik. Bonn, 1946, H. 
Scheur. 304 pp.; 21 pls. 

Laourpos (B.) ZdAwy 6 vouobérns. Athens, 1946, 
Kollaros. 114 pp. 

Lapatus (E.) Le Fronton sculpté en Gréce. Des 
origines 4 la fin du IV siécle. (Bibl. des Ecoles 
Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome). Paris, 1947, 
E. de Boccard. 488 pp. $8.00. 

Lattimore (R.) The Odes of Pindar (translated). 
Chicago, 1947, Univ. of Chicago Press. xii+170 
pp. $2.75. 

Lesxy (A.) Thalatta. Vienna, 1947, Rohrer. 352 
pp.; 38 ills. $5.00. 

Lorp (L. E.) A History of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens 1882-1942. An Inter- 
collegiate Project. Cambridge, 1947, Harvard 
University Press. ix+417 pp.; 7 ills.; 44 pls. 
$5.00. 

MacartTuur (J.) Ancient Greece in Modern Amer- 
ica. Caldwell, Idaho, 1947, Caxton. 400 pp.; ills. 
$6.00. 

McNett (W. H.) The Greek Dilemma: War and 
Aftermath. Philadelphia, 1947, J. B. Lippincott. 
291 pp. $3.50. 

Mazzarino (S.) Fra oriente e occidente. Ricerche di 
greca arcaica. Florence, 1947, “La Nuova 
Italia,” Editrice. viii +412 pp. 1200 lire. 

Me (J. A.) 


Meisterwerke 


"Eyxetpidvov ris apxaias 
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Athens, 1946, 136 pp.; 
9 pls. 

Me.ipa (J. R.) Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Es- 
pagne, fasc. 2. Museo Arqueologico Nacional. 
Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 3000 lire. 

Movmios (E.) To xara apxatoryra. 
Athens, 1946. 49 pp. 

Morray (G.) Greek Studies. Oxford, 1946, 231 pp. 
13s. 

Ninck (M.) Die Entdeckung von Europa durch die 
Griechen. Basel, 1947, Benno Schwabe & Co. 288 
pp.; 8 figs. on pls.; 28 text figs. Fr. 14.50. 

Papastaurou (I.) ‘N Bop. 
els tov Gpxatov Saloniki, 
1946. 28 pp. 

ParrBeni (R.) La Macedonia sino ad Alessandro 
Magno. Rome, Milan, 1947, L’Erma, Societa 
editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” vii+114 pp. 330 lire. 

Nitsson (M.) Greek Piety (translated from the 
Swedish by H. J. Rose). Oxford, 1948, Clarendon 
Press. viii+200 pp. 15s. 

Perez (S.) and Avucusto (J.) La Aritmética in 
Grecia. “Jorge Juan” Institute of Mathematics, 
Madrid, 1946. 260 pp. 35 ptas. $21.00. 

Picarp (Ch.) La Vie dans la Gréce classique (Coll. 
“Que sais-je?,” 231). Paris, 1946, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 126 pp. 85 cents. 

(M.) Der hellenische Mensch. Gottingen, 
1947, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 478 pp. 

Pops (H.) Foreigners in Attic Inscriptions. Philadel- 
phia, 1947, Jewish Publication Society Press. 
vi +167 pp. $3.00. 

Pritcuett (W. K.) and Neucesaver (O.) The Cal- 
endars of Athens. Cambridge, 1947, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. xii+116 pp.; 2 figs. $5.00. 

Rauner (H.) Griechische Mythen in christlicher 
Deutung. Ziirich, 1947, Rhein-Verlag. 500 pp.; 
11 pls. $7.80. 

Ricuter (G. M.A.) Attic Red-Figured Vases. New 
Haven, 1946, Yale University Press. xxvii +221 
pp.; 125 ills. $2.00. 

Rosert (L.) Hellenica. Recueil d’épigraphie, de 
numismatique et d’antiquités grecques. Paris, 
1947, Maisonneuve. Vol. ii: 157 pp.; 2 pls. $9.50. 
Vol. iii: 175 pp.; 14 pls. $12.50. 

Rosert (L.) Le Sanctuaire de Sinuri prés de My- 
lasa, i. Les Inscriptions grecques. Paris, 1947, de 
Boccard. 120 pp. 

Ropinson (C. A. Jr) Alexander the Great. The 
Meeting of the East and West in World Govern- 
ment and Brotherhood. New York, 1947, Dutton. 
252 pp.; 15 pls. $4.00. 

Rosrinson (C. E.) Hellas. A Short History of An- 
cient Greece. New York, 1948, Pantheon Books. 
201 pp. $3.00. 

Rosrnson (D. M.) America in Greece. A Traditional 
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Policy. New York, Anatolia Press, 1948. 195 pp. 
$2.00. 

(J. de) Thucydide et l’imperialisme athé- 
nien. La pensée de Vhistorien et la genése de 
Yoeuvre (Coll. Guillaume Bude). 1947. 326 pp. 
$8.00. 

Roos (A.G.) Aard en beteekenis van het Hellenisme. 
Groningen, 1947, Wolters. 24 pp. .90 guilders. 

Roussen (P.) Sparte. Nouv. ed. 1947. 220 pp.; 16 
pls. $2.50. 

Ssorpone (F.) Philodemi adversus Sophistas. E. 
papyro Herculanensi 1005. Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 
182 pp. 700 lire. 

ScHapEwaLpt (W.) Sophokles und das Leid. Pots- 
dam, 1947, Bei Eduard Stichnote in Potsdam. 31 
pp.; 2 pls. 

ScHwE!TzeErR (B.) Das Menschenbild der griechischen 
Plastik. Potsdam, 1947, Bei Eduard Sticknote in 
Potsdam. 32 pp.; 14 pls. 

Swirr (F. H.) The Athenian Ephebic Oath of Alle- 
giance in American Schools and Colleges (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Education, 
11, 1). Berkeley, 1947, University of California 
Press. 34 pp. 50 cents. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. iv, part ii, 
Sicily-Thrace. Oxford, 1947, Oxford University 
Press (British Academy). Ill. 30s. 

Tuompson (D’Arcy) A Glossary of Greek Fishes. 
Oxford, London, 1947, Oxford University Press, 
Cumberlege. vi +302 pp.; ills. 21s or $6.50. 

Top (M.) A Selection of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions to the End of the Fifth Century B.c. (sec- 
ond ed.) Oxford, 1946, Clarendon Press. xxi +266 
pp. 

Van vER Puorc (L.) Theramenes. En Zijn Tijd. 
Utrecht, 1947, Kemink en Zoon N.V. 278 pp. 
Van EFFENTERRE. La Créte et le monde grec de 
Platon & Polybe (Bib. des Ecoles francaises 

d’Athénes et de Rome, 163) 1947. 

Wason (M. O.) Class Struggles in Ancient Greece. 
London, 1947, Gollancz. 262 pp. 12s 6d. 

Weser (F. P.) More Thoughts and Comments of a 
Doctor. ii—vii. London, 1946, H. K. Lewis & Co., 
Ltd. 31 pp.; 8 ills. 

Wesster (T. B. L.) Menander, Plays of Social 
Criticism. Manchester, 1947, University Press. 56 
pp. 

Wesster (T. B. L.) Political Interpretations in 
Greek Literature. Manchester, 1948, University 
Press. viii+149 pp. 7s 6d. 

Wercxert (C.) Griechische Plastik. Berlin, 1946, 
Mann. 77 pp.; 44 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

Wicram (W.) Hellenic Travel. London, 1947, Faber. 
266 pp.; ill. 15s. 

Wrxeren (A.) Hellenistic Greek Texts. With col- 
laboration of Colwell (E. C.) and Marcus (R.) 
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Chicago, 1947, University of Chicago Press. 
xxvi+275 pp. $3.50. 
Tuomson (G.) Studies in Ancient Greek Society. 
Vol. i. Cambridge, 1948, Galloway & Porter, 
£2/2/. 


Ltd. 800 pp.; 100 ills. 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


ALBENQUE (A.) Inventaire de Il’archéologie gallo- 
romaine du département de |’Aveyron. Paris, 
1947, Carrére. 204 pp.; ills. 390 francs. 

American School of Classical Studies at Athens, An- 
cient Corinth. A Guide to the Excavations. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Athens, 
1947, Hestia Press. 127 pp.; 23 figs.; 2 maps. 
$1.50. 

Arnotp (R. D.; $.J.) (Ed.) Classical Essays Pre- 
sented to James A. Kleist, S.J. St. Louis, 1946, 
The Classical Bulletia, St. Louis University. 
xx +122 pp. $2.95. 

AuricemMa (S.) Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo 
nazionale romano. Rome, 1947, La Libreria dello 
Stato. 112 pp.; 75 ills. $1.00. 

BaBELon (J.) Portraits en medailles. Paris, 1946. 40 
pls. 6.75 Swiss francs. 

Bristine (H.) Images classiques. 
Champion. 128 pls. 240 francs. 

Bruns (G.) Antike Broazen. Berlin, 1947, Mann. 
66 pp.; 46 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

Bruns (G.) Antike Terrakotten. Berlin, 
Mann. 50 pp.; 33 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

Bruns (G.) Schatzkammer der Antike. Berlin, 1946, 
Mann. 69 pp.; 55 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

Danov (Chr. M.) The West Coast of the Black Sea 
in Antiquity. (In Russian.) Sofia, 1947, 147 pp. 

Dre Waste (E.) Antike Geschiedschrijving. Ant- 
werp, 1946, De Nederlandsche Boekhandel. 230 
pp. 110 francs. 

Errrem (S.) Orakel und Mysterien am Ausgang der 
Antike (Albae Vigilae, n.s., 5) Ziirich, 1947, iv 
+95 pp. $2.00 or 7.50 Swiss francs. 

Fasti Archaeologici. Annual Bulletin of Classical 
Archaeology, i. Florence, 1946, Sansoni. 500 pp. 
$12.00. 

Hintsrunner (O.) Kleines Lexikon der Antike. 
Bern, 1947, Francke. 534 pp. $3.75. 

LancE (K.) Antike Miinzen. Berlin, 1947, Mann. 53 
pp.; 68 ills.; map. 10 marks. 

L’Orance (H. P.) Apotheosis in Ancient Portrai- 
ture. (Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kultur- 
forskning. Serie B: skrifter xliv) Oslo, 1947, H. 
Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard); Kegan Paul, 
London; Leipzig, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (Institute for Comparative Research in 
Human Culture, Series B 44); Paris also. 156 

. Pp.; 97 text figs. $8.00 or 12s. 6d. 
Marburger Winckelmann-Program. Articles by 


over 


Paris, 1947, 


1946, 
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Brommer, Von Buttlar, Matz, Deubner. Mar- 
burg, 1947, Elwert-Grafe und Unzer Verlag Mar- 
burg. 16 pp. 

Paotr (U. E.) Uomini e cose del mondo antico. 
Rome, 1947, L’Erma. viii+344 pp., 39 ills. 600 
lire. 

RapDERMACHER (L.) Weinen und Lachen. Betracht- 
ungen tiber antikes. Vienna, 1947. 200 pp. $3.75. 

Scoapow (G.) and Swartz (H.) Polyclet. Long 
Branch, 1947, Halem Co. 30 pls. with text. 

Scuerotp (K.) Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, 
Redner und Denker. Basel, 1946, Benno Schwabe. 
228 pp.; 200 ills. $8.25. 

SneEuu (B.) (Ed.) Antike und Abendland ii. Beitriige 
sum Verstiindnis der Griechen und Rémer und 
ihres Nachlebens. Lund, 1946, Marion von 
Schriéder Verlag. 220 pp.; 24 text figs.; 18 pls. 
(40 figs.). 

Snzuu (B.) Die Entdeckung des Geistes, Hamburg, 
1946, Claassen & Goverts Verlag. 264 pp. 

StrLLWELL (R.) Antioch on-the-Orontes, iii. The 
Excavations 1937-1939. Princeton, 1946, Prince- 
ton University Press. viii+251 pp.; 104 figs.; 92 
pls. $20.00. 

TibcueE (E.) Festschrift fiir Eduard Tiéche zum 70. 
Geburtstage am 21 Mirz. Bern, 1947, Verlag 
Herbert Land & Cie (American Representative, 
Albert J. Phiebig, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17). xvi+192 pp.; 1 pl.; 3 figs. $6.60. 


Van Sicxuze (C. E.) A Political and Cultural His- 
tory of the Ancient World from Prehistoric Times 
to the Dissolution of the Roman Empire in the 
West. Vol. i. Boston, 1947, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. xviii +630 pp. $4.50. 


ETRUSCAN, ROMAN AND CHRISTIAN 


Amatuccr (A.G.) La Letteratura di Roma imperiale 
(Storia di Roma, 25) Bologna, Rome, 1947, Li- 
cinio Cappelli, L’Erma. xxv +421 pp. 2000 lire. 

BarGEuuini (P.) La donna italiana del tempo antico. 
Florence, 1947, Sansoni. 104 pp.; 54 pls. 4000 lire. 

Battie (H.) Epigrafia latina. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 
256 pp.; 16 pls. 1350 lire. 

Baur (P. V. C.) The Lamps. The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, conducted by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Letters, iii (Final Report, iv) New Haven, 1947, 
Yale University Press. 84 pp.; 16 pls.; 38 figs. 
$4.00. 

BeaziEy (J. D.) Etruscan Vase Painting. Oxford, 
1947, Clarendon Press. xvi+351 pp.; 40 pls. 84s. 

Buake (M. E.) Ancient Roman Construction in 
Italy from the Prehistoric Period to Augustus. A 
Chronological study based in part on the material 
accumulated by the late Dr. Esther Van Deman. 
Washington, D. C., 1947, Carnegie Institution 
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of Washington, Publication 570; Richmond, 1948, 
The William Byrd Press, Inc.; The Virginia En- 
graving Co. xxii+421 pp.; 57 pls. $10.00. 

Butmet (C.) Rémische Skulpturen. Berlin, 1946, 
Mann. 68 pp.; 38 ills. 10 Marks. 

Borpa (M.) Lares. La vita familiare romana nei 
documenti archeologici e letterari. Rome, 1947, 
L’Erma. 260 pp.; 66 ills. 800 lire. 

Brever (J.) Romeinsch Belgié. Antwerp, 1946, 
Pantheon N.V. 112 pp.; 6 pls. 95 francs. 

Brusin (G.) Aquileia e Grado (Guida storico-ar- 
tistica). Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 184 pp.; 42 ills. 650 
lire. 

Cauperini (A.) Silloge di iscrizioni latine delle rac- 
colte milanesi. Milan, 1946, Vita e Pensiero. 
Cauza (G.) Ostia. (Nuovi Scavi) (Itinerari 1a). 
Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 26 pp.; 47 ills. 300 lire. 
Cauza (Raizza) Museo Ostiense. (Itinerari, 79). 
Rome, 1947, La Libreria dello Stato. 38 pp.; 18 

ills. 300 lire or 85 cents. 

Carcopino (G.) La Vita quotidiana a Roma nell’ap- 
ogeo dell’ Impero. (As Ediz.) Rome, 1947, 
L’Erma. 439 pp. 1000 lire. 

Carte archéologique de la Gaule romaine (Union 
académique internationale fasc. x.) Texte complet 
du departement de |’Herault. 1946. 66 pp.; 3 pls. 
$3.60. 

Cuxs-RepENn (S.) Das versunkene Volk. Welt und 
Land der Etrusker. Vienna, 1947. 192 pp.; 68 pls. 
$9.50. 

CreacHaNn (J. S., S.J.) and Ravusirscuex (A. -E.) 
Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens. Wood- 
stock, Maryland, 1947. Theological Studies. 
viii +54 pp.; 10 pls. $2.50. 

CruTTWELL (R. W.) Virgil’s Mind at Work. An 
analysis of the symbolism of the Aeneid. Oxford, 
1947, Basil Blackwell; New York, The Macmillan 
Company. ix +182 pp. $2.50. 

Decrassi (N.) Le grotte di Catullo (Guida per il 
visitatore). Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 22 pp.; 20 illus. 
300 lire. 

Dererasst (A.) (Ed.) Inscriptiones Italiae, Acad- 
emiae Italicae Consociatae ediderunt, Vol. xiii, 
Fasti et Elogia. Fasc. I. Fasti Consulares et 
Triumphales. Rome, La Libreria dello Stato. 2 
vols. Text, xxxi-+574 pp.; Tabulae et Indices, 104 
pls. 10,000 lire. 

De Rosertis (F.M.) L’Organizzazione e la tecnica 
produttiva dei Romani. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 
222 pp. 500 lire. 

Dumont (F.) Manuel de droit romain, i. 1947. 509 
pp. $5.25. 

Euuis (0. C. de C.) Cleopatra in the Tide of Time. 
London, 1947, Williams and Norgate. 304 pp. 12s 
6d. 


Ephemeris Dacoramana (Annuario della Scuola 
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archeologica Romena di Roma) Rome, 1923- 
1945, L’Erma. 10 vols. ills. 20,000 lire. (Legato 
in mezza pergamena 30,000 lire.) 

Esperanpieu (E.) Recueil général des bas-reliefs, 
statues et bustes de la Gaule romaine. T. 12e, 
suppléments (suite) par Raymond Lantier. Paris, 
1947, Presses Universitaires de France. 48 pp.; 
48 pls. 500 francs. 

Fromi (E.) Ricerche storiche sulle mura di Volterra, 
a cura dell’Accademia dei Sepolti—Volterra (La 
Rassegna volterrana). Florence, 1947, Sansoni. 
80 pp. 

Foster (G.) Augustus Caesar’s World. 44 B.c. to 
14 a.p. New York, 1947, C. Scribner’s and Sons. 
xiii +330 pp.; ills.; maps. $3.50. 

Fow.er (W.) Rome. (Revised by M. P. Charles- 
worth). Oxford, 1947. 168 pp. 5s. 

Friscu (H.) Cicero’s Fight for the Republic. Copen- 
hagen, 1946, Gyldendal. 311 pp.; 9 pls. 25 Danish 
kroner. 

Fouusrook-Leaeatr (L. E. W.) Roman Gloucester 
(Glevum). Gloucester, 1946, John Bellows. 56 pp. 
2s 6d. 

Geroraiev (V.) Die sprachliche Zugehdérigkeit der 
Etrusker. (Jahrbuch der Universitit des Heiligen 
Kliment von Ochrid in Sofia, Historisch-Philo- 
logische Fakultiit, bd. xxxix, 1942/43). Sofia, 
1943, Universitiitsdruckerei. 102 pp. 

Gieut (G.) La Crisi dell’Impero romano. Rome, 
1947, L’Erma. 310 pp. 800 lire. 

Gorpon (A.) Supralineate Abbreviations in Latin 
Inscriptions. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1948. 132 pp. $1.50. 

GraBarR (A.) Martyrium. Recherche sur le culte des 
reliques et l’art chrétien antique. Paris, 1947, 
Maisonneuve. Vol. 1, 637 pp.; ills. Vol. ii, 402 
pp.; 70 pls. 2500 francs. 

Grosr-Hopecr (H.) Roman Panorama. New York, 
1947, Cambridge University Press, Macmillan. 
Xviii +260 pp. $2.88. 

Hamiuton (E.) Witness to the Truth. Christ and his 
Interpreters. New York, 1948, W. W. Norton & 
Co. 230 pp. $3.00. 

Hanett (K.) Das altromische eponyme Ant. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 
ii) Lund, 1946, C. W. K. Gleerup. 226 pp. 

Haskewu (H. J.) The New Deal in Old Rome. (2d 
ed., rev.) New York, 1947, Knopf. xii+258 pp. 
$3.50. 

HeEvrGon (J.) 


Recherches sur l’histoire, la religion et 
la civilization de Capoue préromaine (Bibl. des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 154). 
Paris, 1947, De Boccord. $5.00. 


Homo (L.) Le Siécle d’or de l’empire romain. Paris, 
1947, Fayard. 
Hrxau (E.) Der etruskische Gottesdienst. Darge- 
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stellt nach den Agramer Mumienbinden. Austria, 
1947, Rome, L’Erma. 71 pp. 9€0 lire. 

LaistNER (M.) The Greater Roman Historians 
(Sather Classical Lectures, xxi) Berkeley, 1947, 
University of California Press. ix +196 pp. $3.00. 

Leeps (E. T.) A Hoard of Roman Folles from Dio- 
cletian’s Reform (A.p. 296) to Constantine Cae- 
sar Found at Fyfield, Berks. Oxford, 1946, Uni- 
versity Press. 63 pp.; 8 pls. 

LownisE (W.) Art in the Early Church. New York, 
1947, Pantheon Books. xviii+268 pp.; 153 pls. 
$6.50. 

Lueut (G.) I Monumenti minori del Foro romano. 
Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 194 pp.; 50 ills.; 1 map. 750 
lire. 

Maruri (P.) Pompeii. Rome, 1946, La Libreria dello 
Stato. 89 pp.; 53 pls. $1.00. 

Marovri (P.) La Casa di Loreto Tiburtino e la Villa 
di Diomede in Pompeii. Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 
(Monumenti Italiani, series ii, i) 17 pp.; 16 pls.; 
17 ills. 200 lire. 

Martinety (H.) Man in the Roman Street. New 
York, 1947, Numismatic Review. xx+166 pp. 
$2.50. 

Meruin (A.) L’Année épigraphique; revue des pub- 
lications épigraphiques relatives a l’antiquité ro- 
maine. Paris, 1946, Presses Universitaires de 
France. 88 pp. $1.90. 

Mrneazzini (P.) and Prister (F.) Forma Italiae, 
Surrentum. Florence, 1946, Sansoni. xii+226 

~ pp.; 46 pls.; '7 maps. $23.00. 

Moprieuiani (G.) Mentore. Guida allo studio dell’ 
arte italiana. 2* ediz. Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 
xvi +688 pp.; 128 pls. 1400 lire. 

Monter (R.) Manuel élémentaire de droit romain, 
vol. i. Paris, 1947, Domat-Montchrétien. 550 pp. 
630 francs. 

Mostra augustea della Romanitaé. Catalogo. (2* ediz.) 
Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 945 pp.; 160 pls. 2000 lire. 

Morpny (G.) The Reign of the Emperor L. Sep- 
timius Severus from the Evidence of the Inscrip- 
tions. Jersey City, 1947, St. Peter’s College Press. 
vili +113 pp. $1.60. 

Nanni (E.) Perla storia dei Municipi fino alla guerra 
sociale. (Studi pubblicati dall’Instituto italiano 
per la storia antica, v.) Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 260 
pp. 1000 lire. $4.75. 

Pace (B.) Introduzione allo dell’archeologia. Rome, 
1947, L’Erma. 333 pp. 450 lire, bound 1000 lire. 

Patiortino (M.) Etruscologia. 2* ed. Milan, Hoepli, 
Rome, 1947, L’Erma. xi+328 pp.; 54 pls.; 60 
ills.; 3 maps. 400 lire. 

PariBeni (R.) Nerva. (GIR7) Rome, 1947. 34 pp. 
$.75. 

Parks (E. P.) The Roman Rhetorical Schools as a 
Preparation for the Courts under the Early Em- 
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pire. Baltimore, 1946, Johns Hopkins Press. xiv 
+122 pp. $1.25. 

PELLEGRINI-RoGcERO, Ville e villini. Cinquante pro- 
getti ambientati al paesaggio. Rome, 1947, 
L’Erma. 14 pp.; 130 pls. 3000 lire. 

PoutseN (T.) Romerske Kulturbilleder. Copen- 
hagen, 1947, Arnold Busch. 292 pp.; 129 figs. 
$3.00. 

PRASCHNIKER and Kenner. Der Baederbezirk von 
Virunum (Oesterr. Archeol. Institut). 1947. 243 
pp.; 222 ills.: 4 col. pls. $16.50. 

Ricumonp (J.) Roman Britain. London, 1947, Col- 
lins. 47 pp. 5s. 

Routuanp (H.) Fouilles de Glanum (St. Rémy de 
Provence). 1947. 164 pp. $2.00. 

Sanpers (H. A.) (Ed.) Latin Papyri in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Collection, with contribu- 
tions by J. E. Dunlap (Mich. Papyri, vol. vii) 
Ann Arbor, 1947, University of Michigan Press. 
xiv +128 pp.; 18 pls. $5.00. 

Service des Antiquités du Maroc, fase. vii. Paris, 
1947, Geuthner. 194 pp.; 11 pls.; 23 figs. 250 
francs. 

Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum. 
Editionis Harvardianae vol. ii quod in Aeneidos 
libros i et ii explanationes continet. Edited by 
Rand (E. K.) and others. Lancaster, Pa., 1946, 
Lancaster Press Inc. xxi+509 pp. $5.00. 


(J.) A Daciai Erédrendszer Helyérsegai és 
a Katonai Téglabelyegek: Die Besatzungen des 


Verteidigungssystems von Dazien und _ ihre 
Ziegelstempel. Budapest, 1946, P&azmany Péter 
Tudomanyegyetem Erem-Es Regiségtani In- 
tezete. 91 pp.; 20 pls. (Dissertationes Pannonicae 
ex Instituto Numismatico et Archaeologico Uni- 
versitatis de Petro Pazmany Nominatae Buda- 
pestinensis Provenientes, ser. ii, no. 21). 

Tamaro (F.R.) Pola et Nesactium. Regio x, vol. x, 
fasc. i. Rome, 1947, L’Erma. xxxvi+3900 pp.; 3 
pls.; ills. 5000 lire. 

THomMsEN (R.) The Italic Regions from Augustus to 
the Lombard Invasion. Copenhagen, 1947, Gyl- 
dendal. vi+339 pp.; 8 maps. 30 Danish kroner. 

(B.) Vergil’s Latium. Oxford, 1947, Blackwell. 
xvi +123 pp. 15s. 

Vigiliae Christianae. A review of early Christian life 
and language as well as Christian epigraphy and 
archaeology. Rome, 1947, L’Erma. 2000 lire. 

Wacenvoort (H.) Roman Dynamism. Studies in 
Ancient Roman Thought, Language and Custom. 
With an introductory note by H. J. Rose. Oxford, 
1947, Basil Blackwell. xii+214 pp. 15/-net. 

Waupank (F. W.) Decline of the Roman Empire in 
the West. London, 1947. Cobbett Press, Ltd. 97 
pp.; ills. 7s 6d. 
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Water (G.) La Destruction de Carthage. Paris, 
1947, Samogy. 512 pp. 480 fr. 

Weiss (R.) The Dawn of Humanism in Italy. An 
inaugural lecture delivered at University College, 
London on May 28, 1947. London, 1947, H. K. 
Lewis and Co., Ltd. ii +23 pp. 

von WERTHEIMER (O.) Kleopatra. Ziirich, Amalthea 
Verlag, 1947. iv-+456 pp.; ill. 1280 Swiss frs. 

Wiper (T.) The Ides of March. New York, Harper, 
1948. viii +246 pp. 


BYZANTINE AND WESTERN MEDIAEVAL 


ArcEntTI (Ph.) and Kyrraxipes (S.) ‘H Xios rapa 
Tois yewypados amd Tod dyéddou 
péxpt Tod elxoorod aidvos. Athens, 1946, Hestia 
Press. 3 vols. 597 pp. each; folio of 74 pls. About 
$30.00. 

Aupert (M.) La Sculpture francaise au Moyen-Age. 
Paris, 1947, Flammarion. 432 pp.; ills. 

Brza (M.) Heritage of Byzantium. London, 1947, 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
108 pp.; ill. 8s 6d. 

Boas (G.) Essays in Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in the Middle Ages. Baltimore, 1948, Johns 
Hopkins University Press. xii +227 pp. $4.50. 

Breéuier (L.) Le monde byzantin, i. Vie et mort de 
Byzance. Paris, 1947, Albin Michel. xxi +602 pp.; 
12 pls.; 4 maps. (L’Evolution de lhumanité 
synthése collective dirigée par Henri Berr, vol. 
xxxii) 600 frs. fr. ' 

Bunt (C. G. E.) Gothic Painting. New York, 1947, 
Transatlantic Arts, Inc. 36 pp.; 45 pls. $2.75. 

Ciercq (Ch. de) Dix siécles d’histoire byzantine 
476-1461. (Etudes d’ajourd’hui) Paris, 1946, 
Didier. 103 pp. $1.35. 

De Brossses (C.) Roma del 700. A cura di G. Bri- 
gante Colonna. Rome, 1946, L’Erma. 267 pp. 600 
lire. 

Early Christian and Byzantine Art. An exhibition 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Baltimore, 
1947, Walters Art Gallery. 172 pp.; 121 pls. 
$3.65. 

Fiocco (G.) Mantegna. La cappella Ovetari nella 
chiesa degli Eremitani a Padova. Rome, 1947, 
L’Erma. 40 pp.; 23 pls.; 18 figs. 3500 lire. 

Forschungen in Salona. Bd. iii; Der altchristliche 
Friedhof Marusinae. 1946. 157 pp.; 9 pls.; 152 
ills. $7.00. 

Goupscumipt (A.) An Early Manuscript of the 
Aesop Fables of Avianus and Related Manu- 
scripts. Princeton, 1947, Princeton University 
Press. 63 pp.; 32 pls. 

Great Palaces of the Byzantine Emperors, The: Be- 
ing a First Report on the Excavations Carried Out 
in Istanbul on Behalf of the Walker Trust (The 
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University of St. Andrews), 1935-1938. New 
York, 1947, Oxford University Press. xv +107 
pp.; 64 pls.; 2 maps. $40.00. 

HermManin (F.) L’arte in Roma dal sec. VIII al 
XIV. (Storia di Roma, xxvii). Rome, 1945, 
L’Erma. 515 pp.; 192 pls. 1000 lire. 

LemERLE (P.) Philippes et la Macédonie orientale a 
lépoque chrétienne et byzantine (Bibl. des 
Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 159) 
1947. $20.00. 

Lor (F.) La Gaule. Les Fondements ethniques 
sociaux et politiques de la nation francaise (Les 
Grandes études historiqués). 4 ed. Paris, 1947, A. 
Fayard. 589 pp. $3.00. 

Morass (A.) Mostra della pittura antica in Liguria 
dal trecento al cinquecento. Milan, 1947, Alfieri. 
92 pp. 21 pls. 

NvfXo (J. A. G.) El Romfnico en la provincia de 
Soria. Madrid, 1946, Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, Instituto Diego Ve- 
lazquez. 283 pp.; 102 pls. 
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(A.) Movcetov 
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Piate XLVII 


A. Batus at Mactar. 


B. LIMESTONE SARCOPHAGUS FROM UcuBI. 
[Archaeological News: Tunisia] 


Piate XLVIII 


A. Vatican Museums. MarBiE Heap or A Horse ATTRIBUTED TO A PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. 
(Courtesy of Baron B. Nogara) 


B. TriaNcuuar BasE or A Ngeo-Attic CANDELABRUM, FouND IN RoE. 
(Courtesy of Dr. A. M. Colini) 
[Archaeological News: Italy] 
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Piate XLIX 


A. Rome. Mosaic PAVEMENT at Ratuway STATION. 
(Courtesy of Professor P. Romanelli) 


B. Rome. CoLUMBARIUM ON THE VIA LATINA. 
(Courtesy of Dr. A. M. Colini) 
[Archaeological News: Italy] 
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A. Museums. or CurisTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 
(Courtesy of Comm. S. Bocconi) 


B. Rome. AntTIquARIUM. RELIEF SHowine HAnNpIcRAFTs. 
(Courtesy of Dr. A. M. Colini) 
[Archaeological News: Italy] 
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Puate LI 


A. PALESTRINA. GENERAL VIEW OF THE TERRACE OF THE SANCTUARY. 
(Courtesy of Dr. S. Aurigemma) 


B. Moprna. MARBLE SARCOPHAGUS. 
(Courtesy of Dr. P. E. Arias) 
[Archaeological News: Italy] 
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Puate LII 


A. REPRESENTATION OF A SOLDIER FROM B. PyraMIpAL Cap or ALTAR-OSSUARY FROM 


Aquttet. (Courtesy of Dr. G. Brusin) ALTINUM: FLAMING PILE oF Faceorts. (Cour- 
tesy of Dr. G. Brusin) 


C. AGRIGENTO. INSCRIBED TEGULA. 
(Courtesy of Dr. P. Griffo) 
[Archaeological News: Italy] 
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Puate LIII 


B. House Founpations IN THE VALLEY BETWEEN THE HILL OF THE NYMPHS (LEFT) AND 
AREOPAGUS (RIGHT), FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 
[Archaeological News: Greece] 
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Puate LIV 


A. Patntep WALL IN A Howse OF THE SECOND CENTURY OF OuR ERA, ON THE HILL OF THE NYMPHS. 
(From a water color by Marian Welker) 


B. ATHENIAN AGorA. SELECTION OF MATERIAL FROM A CREMATION BuRIAL OF ca. 900 B.c. 
[Archaeological News: Greece] 
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Corintu: A, “Homeric” B, Ficurtne or A C, MycENAEAN AMPHOROID CRATER. 
[Archaeological News: Greece] 
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Puate LVII 


A. Deuput. FagapE OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AFTER THE RESTORATION OF 
THE or Prustas, 1947. 


C. Kition. Late Bronze AGE Pitnos. 
B. FounDATIONS OF THE BRONZE TREE. 


(A and B by courtesy of the Ecole frangaise d’Athénes; C published by permission of the 
Director of Antiquities and the Cyprus Museum) 
[Archaeological News: Greece and Cyprus] 
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Kourion. GENERAL VIEWS OF THE SANCTUARY OF APOLLO HyLATEs. 
[Archaeological News: Cyprus] 
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